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CHAPTER  TiTTn, 

The    BsKBDioTioir. 

BOUT  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenly-aeTenth  of  Februsr;  thd 
cnirents  of  passengers  along  the 
FlorentiQe  streets  set  deddedhf 
towards  San  Moroo.  It  was  the 
last  morning  of  the  CsmiTal,  and 
every  one  knew  there  waa  a  second 
Bonfire  of  Tanitiea  being  prepared 
D  Iront  of  the  Old  Palace ;  but  at 
this  hoar  it  was  evident  that  the 
centre  of  popular  interest  laj  else- 
where. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Afarco  waa 
filled  by  a  mnltitnde  who  showed 
lo  other  movement  than  that  which 
proceeded  from  the  pressure  of  new 
comers  trying  to  force  their  way  for- 
I  ward  from  all  the  openings;  but  the 
I  Iront  ranks  were  already  close- 
serried  and  rensted  the  pressure, 
llioae  ranks  were  ranged  around  a  semicircular  barrier  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  within  this  barrier  were  already  assembling  the  Dominican 
Brethren  of  San  Marco, 

But  tLe  temporary  wooden  pulpit  erected  over  the  chnrch  door  was 
fltill  empty.    It  was  presently  to  be  entered  by  the  man  whom  the  Pope's 
VOL.  vm.— HO.  48.  1. 


command  had  bauBhed  from  the  pul|»t  of  the  Dnomo,  whom  the  other 
eocleaiaatics  of  Florence  had  been  forbidden  to  consort  with,  whom  the 
dlJzena  had  been  forbidden  to  bear  on  pain  of  excommnnication.  This 
man  hod  said,  "  A  wicked,  unbeliering  Pope  who  has  gained  the  pontifical 
chair  hj  bribery  is  not  Christ's  Yicar.  His  curses  are  broken  swords: 
he  gnwps  a  hiit  without  a  blade.  Hi  a  oonuaands  are  conbrarj  to  the 
Christdan  life  :  it  is  lawful  to  disobey  them— ^^,  it  u  not  lauijkl  to  obof 
than."  And  the  people  still  flocked  to  hear  him  as  he  preached  in  Ids  own 
chorch  of  San  Marco,  though  the  Pope  was  hanging  terrible  threats  over 
Floreitce  if  it  did  not  renoonce  the  pestilential  achiamatic  and  send  him  to 
Borne  to  be  "converted" — still,  as  on  this  very  morning,  accepted  the 
communion  from  his  excommunicated  hands.  For  how  if  this  Frate  had 
really  more  command  over  the  Divine  lightnings  than  that  official  ancceasra' 
of  Saint  Peter  7  It  was  a  momentous  question,  which  for  the  mass  of 
citizens  conid  never  be  decided  by  the  Prate's  ultimate  test,  namely,  what 
was  and  what  was  not  accordant  with  the  highest  spiritual  law.  No :  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  if  (zod  hod  chosen  the  Frate  as  his  prophet  to  rebuke 
the  High  Priest  who  carried  the  mystic  raiment  unworthily,  he  would 
attest  his  choice  by  some  unmistakable  sign.  Aa  long  as  the  belief  in  the 
Prophet  carried  no  threat  of  ontward  calami^,  but  rather  the  confident; 
hope  of  exceptional  safety,  no  sign  was  needed  :  his  preaching  waa  a  muuc 
to  which  the  people  felt  themselves  marching  along  the  way  they  wished 
to  go  ;  bnt  now  that  belief  meant  an  immediate  blow  to  their  commerce, 
de  shaking  c£  their  position  among  the  Italian  StaCM,  and  an  interdict  on 
their  oi^,  diere  inevitably  came  the  question,  "  What  miracle  showest 
thou  ?  "  Slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  that  fatal  demand  had 
been  awelling  in  Savonarola's  ear,  provoking  a  response,  outwardly  in  the 
declaration  that  at  the  fitting  time  the  miracle  would  come  ;  inwardly  io 
the  &ith — not  unwavering,  for  what  fitith  is  ao  7 — that  if  the  need  fhr 
miracle  became  urgent,  the  work  he  had  beforo  him  was  too  great  fbr  the 
Divine  power  to  leave  it  halting.  Sa  &ith  wavered,  but  not  his  speech : 
it  is  the  lot  of  every  man  who  has  to  speak  fbr  the  satisfaction  of  the- 
crowd,  that  he  must  often  apeak  in  virtoe  of  yesterday's  faith,  hoping  it 
will  oome  bat^  to-morrow. 

It  was  in  preparation  for  a  scene  which  was  nwliy  a  response  to  ibo 
popular  impatience  for  some  supematttid  gtOBWrtee  of  tbe  Prophet's  nu>- 
■ioa  that  the  wooden  pulpit  had  been'  erected  above  tfae  church  door. 
But  while  the  ordioasy  Frati  in  black  maodea  were  enteang  md  arranging 
themselTes,  the  fiices  of  the  multitade  were  not  yet  eagvrly  directed 
towards  the  pulpit :  it  was  felt  that  Savanarola  would  noe  a^ear  just  jBt, 
and  there  was  some  interest  ib  singling  out  the  various  monks,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  htg^  Florentine  bmilieSf  many  of  them  having  fiuhen, 
brothers,  or  oousins  among  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers  who  made  the 
majority  of  the  crowd.  It  vras  not  till  the  tale  of  monks  waa  complete,  sot 
till  th^  had  buttered  their  bodu  and  had  begun  to  chant,  that  people 
nid  to  each  other,  "  Fm  Girdamo  must  be  ooming  now." 


BOMOI.A.  3 

Hut  expectatioD  rather  than  aaf  spell  from  tts  acoiutomed  wail  of 
paalmodj  ma  what  madfl  aileaoe  and  expectatioii  aeem  to  Bpread  like  » 
paling  solemn  li^t  over  the  mnltitiide  of  i^Uixned  fiues,  All  now  directed 
towards  the  empty  pnlpit. 

The  next  instant  the  pnlpit  was  no  ItHiger  empty.  A  fignre  coyered 
from  head  to  foot  in  black  cowl  and  mantle  had  entered  it,  and  was 
kneding  with  bent  head  and  with  face  turned  away.  It  aeemed  a  wearj 
time  to  the  eager  people  while  the  black  figare  knelt  and  the  monks 
chanted.  Bat  the  ttilineaa  was  not  broken,  &r  the  Frate'a  audiences  with 
HeaTeD  woe  yet  charged  with  dectcio  awe  for  that  mixed  mnltitude,  so 
that  those  who  had  already  the  will  to  atone  bim  felt  their  arms  unnerved. 

At  last  there  was  a  vibration  among  tbe  multitude,  each  aeeming  to 
give  his  ndghbonr  a  momentary  aspen-like  touch,  as  when  men  who  have 
beai  watching  for  soaiething  in  the  heavens  sea  the  expected  presence 
aileotly  discloang  itseUl  TheFrate  had  risen,  turned  towards  the  people, 
and  partly  pnriied  back  his  cowl.  The  monotonona  wail  of  psalmody  had 
ceased,  and  to  those  who  etood  near  the  pnlpit,  it  was  as  if  the  sounds 
which  had  jnst  been  filling  their  ears  had  suddenly  meif^ed  themselves  in 
tbe  force  cf  SavoDaiola's  flashing  glance,  as  he  looked  round  him  in  the 
aileaea.  Then  he  ttretched  out  his  haods,  which,  in  their  exquisite 
delicacy,  seemed  transfigured  from  an  animal  ta-gan  ibr  gracing  into 
senmbility  too  acute  to  need  any  gross  contact :  handa  that 
>  like  an  appealing  speeeli  from  that  port  of  his  soul  which  was 
1  by  his  strong  pssuooate  face,  written  on  now  with  deeper  Unes 
•boot  die  mouth  and  brow  than  are  mode  by  forty-four  years  of  ordinary 
life. 

At  the  first  stretdiing  out  of  &e  hands  some  of  the  crowd  in  the  front 
nnka  fell  on  their  knees,  and  here  and  there  a  devout  disciple  fiirtlier  off; 
but  the  great  majori^  stood  firm,  some  resisting  the  impulse  ta  kneel 
bdbre  this  exconmumcated  man  (might  not  a  great  judgment  fall  upon 
bim  eroi  in  this  ad  cf  blessing  ?) — others  jarred  with  scorn  and  hatred 
of  the  ambitions  deceiTer  vrlio  was  gating  up  this  new  comedy,  before 
wfaich,  neverthelees,  they  felt  themselTea  impotent,  as  before  the  triumph 
of  it  fiihion. 

But  then  came  tha  voice,  clear  and  low  at  first,  uttering  the  worda  of 
absolution — "  Hisereatur  vestri  "—and  more  fell  on  their  knees ;  and  as  it 
rose  higher  and  yet  clearer,  the  erect  bends  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till ,  at  the 
words  "  Benedicat  voe  omnipotens  Dens,"  it  rose  to  a  masouline  cry,  as  if 
pvotesdng  its  power  to  bless  under  the  dutch  of  a  demon  that  wanted  to 
atifie  it:  it  rang  like  a  trumpet  to  the  extremitiGS  c^the  Piazza,  and  under 
it  every  head  was  bowed. 

After  the  ntterwice  of  that  blesdng  Savonarola  himself  fell  on  his  knees 
and  hid  his  face  in  temporary  exhaustion.  Thoee  greet  jets  of  emotion 
irere  a  necessary  part  of  1^  life :  he  himself  had  said  to  the  people 
long  ago,  "Without  jffeabhing  I  cannot  live."  But  it  was  a  life  that 
diattered  him. 


4  BOHOLA. 

In  a  few  minnta  more,  some  had  riien  to  ihar  &e^  bat  «  larger 
number  remained  kneeling,  and  all  &ceB  were  intently  wat«bing  lum.  He 
liad  token  into  Ms  hands  a  crystal  Teasel,  containing  the  consecrated  Host, 
and  was  about  to  address  the  people. 

"  Yon  remember,  my  children,  three  days  ago  I  beaonght  yon,  when  I 
should  hold  this  Sacrament  in  tny  hand  in  the  facs  of  you  all,  to  pray 
fervently  to  the  Most  High  that  if  this  work  of  mine  does  not  come  from 
Him,  He  will  send  a  fire  and  consume  me,  that  I  may  vanish  into  the 
eternal  darkness  away  from  His  light  which  I  have  hidden  with  my  faluly. 
Again  I  beseech  you  to  make  that  prayer,  and  to  make  it  now." 

It  was  a  breathless  moment:  perhaps  no  man  really  prayed,  if  some  in 
a  if)irit  of  derout  obedience  made  the  effort  to  pray.  Every  consciouBness 
was  chiefly  possessed  by  the  sense  that  Bavonarola  was  praying,  in  a  voice 
not  loud  but  distinctly  audible  in  the  wide  stillness. 

"Lord,  if  I  have  not  wrought  in  sincerity  of  soul,  if  my  word  cometJi 
not  from  Thee,  Strike  me  in  this  moment  with  Thy  thunder,  and  let  the 
fires  of  Thy  wrath  enclose  me," 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  stood  motionless,  with  the  consecrated  Mystery 
in  his  hand,  with  eyes  uplifted  and  a  quivering  excitement  in  his  whole 
aspect.  Every  one  else  was  motionless  and  ralent  too,  while  the  sonligh^ 
which  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  had  here  and  there  been  piercing  the 
greyness,  made  fitfiil  streaks  across  the  convent  wall,  caumng  some  awe- 
stricken  spectators  to  start  timidly.  Bat  soon  there  waa  a  wider  parting, 
and  with  a  gentle  quickness,  like  a  smile,  a  stream  of  brightness  poured 
itself  on  the  crystal  vase,  and  then  spread  itself  over  Savonarola's  &ca  with 
mild  glorification. 

An  instantaneous  shout  rang  through  the  Piazza, "  Behold  the  answer  \" 

The  warm  radiance  thrilled  through  Savonarola's  frame,  and  so  did 
the  sbbut.  It  was  his  last  moment  of  untroubled  triumph,  and  in  its 
rapturous  confidence  he  felt  carried  to  a  grander  scene  yet  to  come,  before 
on  audience  that  would  represent  all  Christendom,  in  whose  presence  he 
would  again  be  sealed  as  the  messenger  of  the  supreme  righteousness,  and 
feel  himself  full  charged  with  Divine  strength.  It  was  but  a  moment  that 
e.'tpanded  itself  in  that  prevision.  While  the  shout  was  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  he  turned  away  within  the  church,  feeling  the  Gttain  too  great  for  him 
to  bear  it  longer. 

But  when  the  Frate  bad  disappeared,  and  the  snnlight  seemed  no 
longer  to  bave  anything  special  in  its  illumination,  but  was  spreading  itself 
impartially  over  all  things  clean  and  unclean,  there  began,  along  with  the 
general  movement  of  tbe  crowd,  a  confusion  of  voices  in  which  certain 
strong  discords  and  varying  scales  of  laughter  made  it  evident  that,  in  the 
previous  silence  and  universal  kneeling,  hostility  and  scorn  had  only  snb- 
mitted  tmwillingly  to  a  momentary  spell. 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  plaudits  are  giving  way  to  critit»sm,"  said  Titf, 
who  had  been  watching  the  scene  attentively  from  an  upper  lo^ia  in  one 
of  the  hoQses  opposite  the  church.    "  Nevertheless  it  was  a  striking  mo- 


meat,  eb,  lleaer  Pietro?  Fra  Girolamo  is  a  man  to  make  one  ondenland 
tliat  there  wm  a  time  when  the  monk's  frock  was  a  Bf  mbol  of  power  over 
men's  minds  rather  than  over  the  keys  of  women's  cophoards." 

"  Assuredlj,"  said  Pietro  Cennini.  "  And  until  I  have  seen  proof 
that  Fia  Girolamo  has  much  less  &ith  in  God'a  judgments  than  the  com- 
mon ran  of  jaea,  instead  of  baring  conaidembly  more,  I  shall  not  believe 
that  he  would  biave  heaven  io  this  way  if  bis  soul  were  laden  with  & 
cuDM^OB  lie." 


CHAPTEE  T.TITT, 

BlPBKIirO     SCHEKES. 

A  HONTH  after  that  Carnival,  one  moniiag  near  the  end  of  March,  Tito 
descended  the  marble  steps  of  the  Old  Palace,  bound  on  a  pr^^nant  errand 
to  San  Marco.  For  acme  reason,  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  direct 
load,  whidi  was  but  a  slightly  bent  line  from  the  Old  Palace ;  he  chose 
rather  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  where  the  people 
would  be  pouring  out  of  the  church  after  the  early  sermon. 

It  was  in  the  grand  church  of  Santa  Croce  that  the  daily  Lenten 
sermon  had  of  late  had  the  largest  audience.  For  Savonarola's  voice  had 
ceased  to  be  heard  even  in  his  own  church  of  San  Marco,  a  hostile  Signoria 
having  imposed  silence  on  hint  in  obedience  to  a  new  letter  from  the 
Pope,  threatening  the  city  with  an  immediate  interdict  if  this  "  wretched 
worm  "  and  "  monstrous  idol "  were  not  forbidden  to  preach,  and  sent  to 
demand  pardon  at  Bome.  And  next  to  hearing  Fra  Girolamo  himself,  the 
most  exdting  Leuten  occupation  was  to  hear  him  ot^ued  against,  and 
vilified.  This  excitement  was  to  be  had  in  Santa  Croce,  where  the 
Franciscan  af^inted  to  preach  the  Quaresimal  sermons  had  offered  to 
clench  his  arguments  by  walking  through  the  fire  with  Fra  Girolamo. 
Had  not  that  sdusmatical  Dominican  taid,  that  his  prophetic  doctrine 
would  be  [voved  by  a  miracle  at  the  fitting  time  7  Here,  then,  was  the 
fitting  time.  I<et  Savonarola  walk  throngh  the  firo,  and  if  he  came  out 
imhurt,  the  Divine  origin  of  his  doctiiDe  would  be  demonstrated ;  but  if 
the  fire  consumed  him,  his  falsity  would  be  manifest ;  and  that  he  might 
bare  no  excuse  for  evading  the  teat,  the  Franuscan  declared  himself 
willing  to  be  a  victim  to  this  high  logic,  and  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of 
•ecnring  the  necessary  minor  premiss. 

Savtoiarola,  according  to  his  habit,  had  taken  no  notice  of  these  pulpit 
■ttacka.  But  it  happened  that  the  zealous  preacher  of  Santa  Croce  was  no 
other  than  the  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia,  who  at  Prato  the  year  before  had 
been  engaged  in  a  like  challenge  with  Savonarola's  iervent  follower  Fra 
Domenico,  but  had  been  called  home  by  bin  auperiors  while  the  heat  waa 
mmply  oratorical.  Honest  Fra  Domenico,  then,  who  was  preaching 
Lenten  sermons  to  the  women  in  the  Yia  Cocoraero,  no  sooner  heard  of 


thu  new  challenge]  than  he  took  op  the  gauntlet  ibr  hie  master  and 
declared  Mnuelf  ready  to  walk  tlmmgh  the  fire  with  ¥n  Fiancesoo. 
Alreadjr  the  people  were  b^inning  to  take  a  Btroag  interest  in  what 
■eemed  to  them  a  short  and  etmy  method  of  argument  (for  thoM  who  were 
to  be  convinced),  when  Savonarola,  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  that  lay 
in  the  mere  diaouauon  of  the  case,  commanded  Fra  Domenico  to  withdrftw 
hie  acceptance  of  the  ohallrage  and  secede  £rcaa  the  a&ir.  The  Franciscan 
declared  himself  content ;  he  had  not  directed  his  challenge  to  any  sub- 
altern, but  to  Fra  Girolamo  himself. 

Af^  that,  the  popular  interest  in  the  Lenten  sermons  had  flagged  a 
little.  But  this  morning,  when  Tito  entered  the  Piaxza  di  Santa  Croce, 
he  found,  as  he  expected,  tbat  the  people  vrere  pouring  from  the  church 
in  large  aumbera.  Instead  of  diaperaing,  many  of  them  concentrated 
themselves  towards  a  particular  spot  near  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscaii 
moiiastery,  and  Tito  took  the  sane  direction,  threading  the  crowd  nitli 
a  carelesB  and  leisurely  air,  but  keeping  careful  watch  on  that  moDaatic 
entrance,  as  if  he  expected  some  object  of  interest  to  issue  from  it. 

It  was  no  ouch  expectation  that  occupied  the  crowd.  The  object  they 
were  caring  about  waa  already  visible  to  them  in  the  Aa^e  of  a  latgs 
placard,  affixed  by  order  of  the  Sigootia,  and  covered  with  very  legible 
official  handwriting.  Bnt  cariosity  was  samewhM  baulked  by  t^  &ct 
that  the  manuaoript  was  chiefly  in  La^ ;  and  thou^  nearly  every  man 
knew  beforehand  approximately  what  the  placard  contained,  he  had  an 
^petite  for  more  exact  knowle^;e,  which  gave  him  an  irritating  sense  of 
his  noghbour's  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  interpret  the  learned  tongue. 
For  that  aural  acquaintanoe  with  Latin  phrases  which  the  unlearned 
might  ptik  ap  from  polpit  quotations  constantly  interpreted  by  the  preacher 
could  help  them  little  when  they  saw  written  Latin;  the  spelling  even 
of  the  modem  language  being  in  an  unorganized  and  ocrambliiig  condition 
for  the  mass  of  people  who  could  read  and  write,*  and  the  miywi^  of 
those  assembled  nearest  to  the  placard  were  not  in  the  dangerous  pre- 
diounent  of  possessing  that  little  knowledge. 

"It's  the  Frate's  doctrines  that  he's  to  prove  by  bedng  burned," 
nid  that  large  pnblio  chantotoc  Goto,  who  happened  to  be  among  the 
fbremost  gazers.  "  The  Signoria  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  the  writing  is 
to  let  ua  know.  It's  what  the  Padre  has  been  telling  us  about  in  his 
sermon." 

"  Nay,  Goto,"  said  a  sleek  shcq>keeper,  compassionately,  "  thou  hast  got 
thy  legs  into  twisted  hose  tbere.  The  Frate  has  to  prove  his  doctrines 
by  not  being  burned :  he  is  to  walk  through  the  fire,  and  come  oU  cm  the 
other  nde  sound  and  whole." 

"  Yea,  yes,"  ssid  a  young  sculptor,  who  wore  his  whit&-streaked  cap 
and  tunic  with  a  jaunty  air.     "  Bnt  Fra  Giralanm  objects  to  walking 

*  Hm  old  diarist*  throw  in  their  coDsonuits  with  a  icmpuloiu  regard  rather  to 
qnantl^  than  potittos,  well  tjjalMhj  Qu  Eagntila  Bra^ielle  {Apuutlo  QtbiMio)  al 
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somxuu  r 

thioagfa  the  fire.  Bnng  Bomid  and  whole  tSxvAj,  he  Mei  oo  reaioa  wh^ 
he  should  walk  through  the  £re  to  oome  oat  in  juat  the  Bame  condition. 
He  learee  mch  oddi  &ad  ends  of  work  to  Fn  Domenico." 

"  Then  I  say  he  flinches  like  a  coward,"  raid  Goto,  in  a  wheezy  treble. 
**  SoflTocation  !  that  was  what  be  did  at  the  CarniTal  He  had  as  all  in 
the  Piazsa  to  see  the  lightning  strike  him,  and  nothing  came  of  it." 

"  Stop  that  bleating,"  said  a  tall  ahoenuker,  who  had  stepped  in  to 
hsKc  fart  of  the  sermon,  with  biuchee  of  slippors  hanging  over  bis 
l^oolden.  "  It  leems  to  me,  friend,  Uiat  you  aie  about  rb  wise  as  a  calf 
with  mtUxoa  its  brain.  The  Flate  will  flinch  trom  notking :  he'll  lay 
nothing  beforehand,  pwhapa,  bnt  when  the  moment  comes  he'll  walk 
throogh  die  fire  without  asking  any  grey-frock  to  keep  bim  company. 
Bnt  I  wonld  give  a  shoestring  to  know  what  this  Latin  all  is." 

"l^ere's  so  much  of  it,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  "else  Pm  pretty  good 
at  gneeaiiig.     Is  there  no  echolar  to  be  sseni"  he  added,  with  a  slight 


There  was  a  general  turning  of  heads,  which  caused  the  talkers  to 
decay  Tito  approaching  in  their  rear. 

"  Here  is  one,"  said  the  yotmg  sculptor,  smiling  and  taisisg  his  cap. 

"It  is  the  secretary  of  the  Ten:  he  is  goingto  the  conTent,  donbtless; 
make  way  for  him,"  aaid  the  shopkeeper,  also  doffing,  though  that  mark 
of  Ttspect  was  rarely  shown  by  Florentines  except  to  the  highest  officials. 
The  exceptional  reverence  was  really  exacted  by  the  splendour  and  grace 
of  Tito's  appearance,  which  made  his  black  mantle,  with  its  gold  fibula, 
look  like  a  r^;al  robe,  and  hia  ordinary  black  velvet  cap  like  an  entirely 
<xc^tianal  head-drees.  The  hardmng  of  his  cheeks  and  month,  which 
was  the  chief  change  in  his  &ce  since  he  came  to  Florence,  seemed  to  a 
snperficiat  glance  only  to  give  his  beauty  a  more  masculiite  character.  He 
raised  hu  own  cap  immediately  and  eaid, 

"  Tbttnka,  my  Griend,  I  merely  wished,  as  you  did,  to  see  what  is  at 
ihe  foot  of  this  placard — ah,  it  is  as  I  expected.  I  had  been  informed 
that  Ok  government  permits  any  one  who  will  to  subscribe  his  name  at 
a  candidate  to  entw  the  firs — which  is  an  act  of  iibeiality  worthy  of  the 
au^nificent  Signoria — reserving  of  coarse  the  right  to  make  a  selection. 
And  donbtlees  many  believers  will  be  eager  to  «abecril>e  their  names. 
For  what  is  it  to  ester  tiie  fize,  to  ime  whose  fiuth  is  firm  1  A  man  is 
a&sid  of  the  fire,  because  he  beUeves  it  will  bum  him  ;  but  if  be  believei 
the  contrary  7 " — here  Tito  lifted  bb  slioaldvs  and  made  an  oratorical 
paoao— "  fta  wluch  reason  I  have  never  been  one  to  disbelieve  the  Fiate, 
when  he  has  said  tliat  he  would  enter  the  fire  to  prove  his  doctrine.  For 
in  bis  place,  if  you  believed  tb«  fire  would  not  bum  you,  which  of  yon, 
my  friends,  would  not  enter  it  as  readily  as  yon  would  walk  along  the  dry 
bed  c/  tlte  Mugiione  7 " 

As  Tito  looked  round  him  during  this  appeal,  there  was  a  change  in 
Msne  of  hia  audiwce  very  muoh  like  the  change  in  an  tagw  dog  when  he 
is  isvited  to  smell  something  pnngent.     Since  the  queation  of  bnnusg 
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wu  becoming  praetioa),  it  waa  not  erery  one  who  wonld  ruhlj  comnut 
himielf  to  any  general  view  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  fire.  The 
scene  might  ixwe  been  too  much  for  a  gravitj  teas  mider  command  than 
Tito'B. 

"  Then,  Mesaer  Segretario,"  said  the  yonng  scnlptor,  "  it  seems  to  me 
Fra  Francesco  is  the  greater  hero,  for  he  ofiers  to  enter  the  fire  for  the 
truth,  thcmgfa  he  is  sore  the  fire  will  bnm  him." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  aaid  Tito,  blandly.  "  But  if  it  turns  out  that 
Fra  Francesco  is  mistaken,  he  will  hare  been  burned  for  the  wrong  side, 
and  ihe  Church  hue  never  reclconed  such  as  martyrs.  We  must  euspoid 
our  judgment  until  Uie  trial  has  really  taken  place." 

"  It  is  true,  Messer  S^retario,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  subdued 
impatienoe.     "  But  will  you  isToui  ua  by  interpreting  the  Latin  7  " 

"  Assuredly,"  sud  Tito.  "  It  does  but  express  the  conclusions  or 
doctrines  which  the  Frate  specially  teaches,  and  which  the  trial  by  fire  is 
to  prove  true  or  &lae.  They  are  doubtless  &miliar  to  you.  First,  that 
Florence " 

"  Let  ua  have  the  Ladn  bit  by  bit,  and  then  tell  us  what  it  means," 
Bud  the  shoemalcer,  who  had  been  a  frequent  hearer  of  Fra  Girolamo. 

"Willingly,"  said  Tito,  smiling.  "  Tou  will  then  judge  if  I  g^ve  you 
the  right  meaning." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that's  fair,"  said  Goro. 

"  Eccleaia  Dei  indiget  renovatione,  that  is,  the  Chnrch  of  God  needs 
purifying  or  r^enerating." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  several  voices  at  once. 

"  That  means,  the  priests  ought  to  lead  better  lives ;  there  needs  no 
miracle  to  prove  that.  That's  what  the  Frate  has  always  been  saying,'' 
said  the  shoemaker. 

"  FlagtUdbitar"  TMo  went  on.  "  That  is,  it  will  be  scaurged.  Smo- 
vahitur:  it  will  be  purified.  Flortntta  quoque  post  fiagdla  renovabitvr  et 
proaptrabitur :  Florence  also,  after  the  scourging,  shall  be  purified  and 
shall  prosper." 

"  That  means,  we  are  to  get  Pisa  agun,"  sEud  the  shopkeeper. 

"  And  get  the  wool  from  England  as  we  used  to  do,  I  should  hope," 
sud  an  elderly  man,  in  an  old  fashioned  berretta,  who  had  been  silent 
till  now.  "  There's  been  scourging  enough  with  the  sinking  of  the 
trade." 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  personage,  surmounted  by  a  red  featlier,  issued 
from  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  exdianged  an  indifferent  glance  with 
Tito ;  who,  tossing  his  becchetto  careleasly  over  his  left  shoulder,  turned 
to  his  reading  again,  while  the  bystanders,  with  more  tdmidi^  than  lee^tect, 
shrank  to  make  a  passage  for  Messer  Dolfo  Spini. 

"  Infidelei  converUnlvr  ad  Chriitum,"  Tito  went  on.  "That  is,  the 
infidels  shall  be  converted  to  Christ." 

"Those  are  the  Turks  and  the  Moors.  Well,  Fve  nothing  to  aaj 
agtunst  that,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  dispassionately. 
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"  Bac  autem  omnia  enmt  tentpordmt  nottria — and  all  tbeae  thmgi  shall 
happen  in  our  timeB," 

"  Why,  what  use  wonld  they  be,  else  7  "  eud  Gcav. 

"  Eixommutucatio  nuper  lata  contra  Bevermdvm  Patrem  nottrvm 
fVnfran  Hurompnum  mdla  at — the  excommimicBtioi]  lately  pronounced 
against  our  rererend  &ther,  Fra  Giiolamo,  is  null.  Noa  obtervantta  earn 
tton  peccant — thote  who  diBregard  it  are  not  committing  a  sin." 

"I  shall  know  better  what  to  say  to  that  when  we  hare  had  the  Trial 
by  Fire,"  said  the  shopkeeper. 

"  Which  donbtless  will  clear  up  everything,"  said  Tito.  "  That  ia  all 
the  Latin — all  the  concluBioas  that  are  to  be  proved  true  or  false  by  the 
trial.  The  rest  yon  can  perceive  is  eiroply  a  proclamation  of  the  Signoiia 
in  good  Tnacan,  calling  on  sach  as  are  eager  to  walk  through  the  fire,  to 
come  to  the  Falaxzo  and  subscribe  their  names.  Can  I  serve  you  turther? 
If  not " 

Tito,  aa  he  turned  away,  raised  his  cap  and  bent  slightly,  with  go  easy 
an  air  that  the  movement  seemed  a  natural  prompting  of  deference. 

He  quiokened  his  pace  aa  he  lell  the  Piazza,  and  after  two  or  three 
tnmii^  he  paused  in  a  quiet  street  before  a  door  at  which  he  gave  a 
light  and  peculiar  knock.  It  was  opened  by  a  young  woman  whom  he 
chucked  under  the  ohin  as  he  asked  her  if  the  Padrone  was  within,  and 
he  then  passed,  withont  further  ceremony,  through  another  door  which 
stood  ajar  on  his  right  hand.  It  admitted  him  into  a  handsome  but 
untidy  room,  where  Dolfo  Spini  sat  playing  with  a  fine  stag-hound 
which  alternately  snufied  at  s  basket  of  pups  and  licked  his  hands  viA 
th(U  afi'ectionate  disr^ard  of  her  master's  morals  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  attributes  of  her  sex. 
He  just  looked  up  as  Tito  entered,  but  continaed  his  play,  simply  from 
that  disposition  to  perustence  in  some  irrelevant  action,  by  which  slow- 
witted  sensual  people  seem  to  be  continually  counteractiDg  their  own 
purposes.     Tito  was  patient. 

"  A  haudiome  bracea  that,"  he  said  quietly,  standing  with  his  thumbs 
in  his  belt  Fresentfy  he  added,  in  that  cool  liqaid  tone  which  seemed 
mild,  but  compelled  attention,  "  When  you  have  finished  such  caresses 
as  cannot  pcisibly  be  deferred,  my  Dotfo,  we  will  talk  of  bualneas,  if  you 
plesse.  My  time,  which  I  could  wish  to  be  eternity  at  your  service,  ia 
not  entirely  my  own  this  morning." 

"  Down,  Mischief,  down  1  "  said  Spini,  with  sndden  ronghness. 
"  Maledictiou  1 "  he  added,  still  more  gruffly,  pushing  the  dog  aside ; 
then,  starting  from  his  seat,  he  stood  close  to  Tito,  and  put  a  hand  on  his 
■honlder  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  hope  your  sharp  wits  see  all  the  ins  and  onta  of  this  business,  my 
:  it  seems  to  me  no  clearer  than  Ihe  bottom  of  a 


"  What  is  your  difficulty,  my  cavaliere  ?  " 

"These  accursed  Frati  Minori  at  Santa  Groce.     They  are  drawing 
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back  now.  FraFrancsBco  bimMlf  aeenuiafitud  of  aticldogtohiflohalleiige; 
talks  of  the  Prophet  being  likely  to  use  magic  to  get  up  s  fiJee  inuao]^— 
tbinlcB  he  might  be  dragged  into  the  fire  and  burned,  and  the  Prophet 
nig^t  come  out  whole  bj  magk,  and  the  CSiurch  be  none  the  better. 
And  then,  after  all  our  talking,  there's  not  bo  much  aa  a  bleaaed  lay 
btotho'  vho  will  ofier  himself  to  pair  ^ritli  that  piona  iheep  Fn 
Domenico." 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  ttnpidi^  of  the  tonsured  aknll  that  prermta  them 
from  seeing  of  how  httls  consequence  it  is  whether  they  ars  bnined  ox 
not,"  aaid  Tito.  "Hare  70a  ewom  veil  to  them  that  they  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  entering  the  fire  i  " 

"No,"  Eaid  Spini,  looking  puazled;  "becanae  one  of  them  will  be 
obliged  to  go  in  with  Fra  Domenico,  who  thinks  it  a  thouaand  jetxa  tiU 
the  &ggot8  are  ready." 

"  Not  at  all.  Fra  Domenico  himself  is  not  likely  to  go  in.  I  hare  told 
you  before,  my  Dolfo,  only  your  powerful  mind  is  not  to  be  impieaaed  with- 
out more  repetition  than  Bu£Gcaa  for  the  Tulgar — I  have  told  you  that  now 
you  have  got  the  Sigooria  to  take  up  this  affair  and  prevent  it  from  being 
hushed  up  by  Fra  Girolamo,  nothing  is  necessary  but  that  on  a  givoi  Aaj 
the  fuel  should  be  prepared  in  the  Fiazsa,  and  the  peopk  got  together 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  something  prodigiotB.  If,  after  diat,  the 
Prophet  qnita  the  Piazza  wiUiont  any  appearauoe  of  a  miracle  on  hit  nde^ 
he  is  rained  vrith  the  people :  they  will  be  ready  to  pelt  him  out  of  the 
oity,  the  Signoria  will  find  it  easy  to  banish  him  irom  tite  territory,  and 
bis  HoIinoBS  may  do  as  he  likes  with  bim.  Th«ref(»«,  my  Alcibiadea, 
swear  to  the  FianciicanB  that  their  grey  frocks  shall  not  come  withia 
sngeing  distance  of  the  fire." 

Spini  rubbed  the  back  of  his  bead  with  one  band,  and  tapped  his 
ffword  against,  his  leg  with  the  other,  to  etimolate  bis  power  of  seetngf 
theee  intangible  combinationa. 

"  But,"  he  said  presently,  looHng  np  again,  "  nnleea  we  &11  on  bim 
in  the  Piaaza,  when  dte  people  are  in  a  rage,  and  make  an  «id  of  him  and 
his  lies  then  and  there,  Valori  and  the  Salyiati  and  tiie  Atbizzi  will  tahc 
up  anna  and  raise  a  fight  for  him.  I  know  that  was  talked  of  when  then 
was  die  hubbob  on  Ascension  Sunday.  And  the  peojde  may  turn  round 
again  :  there  may  be  a  story  raised  of  the  French  king  ooming  again,  or 
Gome  other  ciirsed  chance  in  the  hypocrite's  &YOur.  The  oity  will  nerer 
be  safe  till  he's  out  of  it" 

"He  vnli  be  out  of  it  before  long,  without  your  giving  yonrsalf  any 
farther  trouble  than  this  little  oomedy  of  the  Trial  by  Fire.  The  wine 
and  the  eon  will  make  vinegar  without  any  shouting  to  help  them,  aa 
yonr  Flormtine  aagee  would  say.  Ton  will  have  the  saliafikclion  of 
detirering  your  ci^  fracn  an  inoabna  by  aa  aUe  sbratagem,  instead  tt 
risking  blunders  with  sword-thmstfl." 

"  Bat  suppose  he  did  get  m^o  and  the  derO  to  help  him,  and  walk 
^trough  the  fire  afler  all  7  "  aaid  Sponi,  with  a  grimace  intended  to  hide 
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s  certain  shynsiB  in  ti«noliing  on  this  apecnlatiTe  ground.  "  How  do  you 
know  there's  notliiiig  io  those  things?  Plenty  of  scholars  behere  in 
them,  and  this  Fi»te  is  bad  aioa^  for  anything." 

"  Oh,  of  oooise  diere  ore  meh  things,"  said  Tito,  irith  a  shmg ;  "  bnt 
I  hare  particTilar  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Frate  is  not  on  sttch  terma 
Tith  the  devil  as  can  give  him  any  oonfidence  in  this  affiur.  The  only 
ma^  he  reliea  on  is  his  own  ability." 

"  Ability  1 "  said  Spini.  "  Do  yon  call  it  ability  to  be  setting  Morenee 
at  loggeriieada  with  the  Pope  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy — all  to  ke^ 
betAnning  at  the  French  king  who  never  comes  7  Yon  may  call  him 
aUe,  bnt  I  call  Mm  a  hypocrite,  who  wants  to  be  master  of  everybody, 
and  get  himself  made  Pope." 

'*  Yon  judge  with  your  neuol  poietration,  my  captain,  bat  our  opimons 
do  not  clash.  The  Frate,  wanting  to  be  master,  and  to  carry  ont  his  pro- 
jects against  the  Pope,  leqniras  the  lever  of  a  foreign  power,  and  requires 
Plonnoe  as  a  fiilcmm,  I  used  t«  think  him  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  but 
now  2  think  him  a  ahrewd  ambitions  man  who  knows  what  he  is  ^ming 
■t,  and  directs  his  torn  as  ddUhlty  as  you  direct  a  ball  when  you  are 
pb^ii^  at  vtagUo." 

"  Yes,  je^^  said  Spini,  cordially,  "  I  can  tea.  a  balL" 

"  It  b  true,"  said  Tito,  with  bland  gravi^ ;  "  and  I  ihonld  not  have 
tnobled  you  with  my  trivial  remark  on  the  Frate'e  abilil;,  but  that  you 
■nay  aee  how  this  will  heighten  die  credit  of  your  sacceas  against  him  at 
ficmae  and  at  Milan,  which  is  sore  to  serve  you  in  good  stead  when  the 
eity  cornea  to  change  its  policy." 

"  Well,  tfaon  art  a  good  little  demon,  and  ehalt  have  good  pay,"  eaid 
Sinni,  patronizingly ;  whereupon  he  thought  it  only  natural  that  the 
naefhl  Gred  adventurer  should  smile  with  gratification  as  he  said,— 

**  Of  conise,  any  advantage  to  me  depends  entirely  on  your " 

"  We  shall  have  our  mipper  at  my  palace  to-night,"  interrupted  Spini, 
irith  a  significant  nod  and  an  afieotionate  pat  on  Tito's  shoulder,  '*  and  I 
diall  exponnd  the  new  scheme  to  them  alL" 

"  Pardon,  my  magnificent  patron,"  said  Tito  ;  "  the  scheme  has  been 
tiie  same  &om  the  first — it  has  never  varied  cocc^  in  yonr  memoiy. 
Are  yon  sure  yon  have  iost  hold  of  it  bow  7  " 

Bpini  rehemaed. 

"  One  thii^  more,"  he  said,  as  Tito  waji  hastening  away.  "  There  is 
Aat  ahaip-nosed  notary,  Ser  Ceccone ;  he  has  been  handy  of  lata.  TeQ 
me,  yon  who  can  see  a  man  wink  when  you're  behind  him,  do  you  think 
I  may  go  on  making  tue  of  him  t " 

Tito  dared  not  say  "  no."  He  knew  hia  oompanion  too  well  to  trust 
him  widt  advice  wh^t  all  Spini'a  vanity  and  self-intereat  were  not  engaged 
in  ocmcealing  the  adviser. 

"  Doubtlen,"  he  answered,  promptly.    *'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 


That  n^eatioa  of  the  notary's  intimate  access  to  Spini  caused  "Kto  a 
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pming  twinge,  intemipting  his  amused  Batis&clion  in  do  soooess  with 
vbich  he  made  a  tool  of  the  man  who  fancied  himself  a  patnm.  For  he 
bad  been  rather  afraid  of  Set  Ceccone.  Tito's  nature  made  him  peoa- 
liarly  alive  to  uiorunBtaiicea  that  might  be  tnmed  to  bis  disadraotage  ; 
his  memory  was  mnch  haunted  by  such  poBsibilities,  stimulating  him  to 
contrivances  by  which  he  might  ward  them  off.  And  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  ehonld  forget  that  October  morning  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
Branola  had  appeared  suddenly  before  him  at  the  door  of  Nello'a  shop, 
and  had  compelled  him  to  declare  his  certainty  that  Fia  Girolamo  was 
Dot  going  outmde  the  gates.  The  &ct  that  Ser  Ceccone  had  been  ft 
witness  of  that  scene,  together  with  Tito's  perception  that  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  notary,  had  rccuved  a  new 
importance  from  the  recent  turn  of  events.  For  aUcr  having  been  impli- 
cated in  the  Medicean  plots,  and  found  it  advisable  in  consequence  to 
retire  into  the  country  ibr  some  time,  Ser  Ceccone  had  of  late,  since  hia 
leappearance  in  the  city,  attached  himself  to  the  Arrabbiati,  and  calli> 
rated  the  patronage  of  Dolfo  Spini.  Now  that  captain  of  the  Gompagtt- 
acci  was  much  given,  when  in  the  company  of  intimates,  to  confidential 
narrative  about  bis  own  doings,  and  if  Ser  Ceccone's  powers  of  combination 
were  sharpened  by  enmity,  he  might  gather  some  knowledge  which  he 
could  use  against  Tito  with  very  unpleasant  results. 

It  would  be  pitiable  to  be  baulked  in  well-conducted  schemes  by  aa 
inugnificanC  notary ;  to  be  lamed  by  the  sting  of  an  insect  whom  he  bad 
offended  unawares.  "  But,"  Tito  said  to  himself,  "  the  man's  dislike  to 
me  can  be  nothing  deeper  than  the  ill-humour  of  a  dinuerJess  dog  ;  I 
shall  conquer  it  if  1  can  make  him  prosperous."  And  he  had  been  very 
glad  of  an  opportunity  which  had  presented  itself  of  providing  the  notary 
with  a  temporary  post  as  an  extra  catuxlliere  or  registering  secretuy 
under  the  Ten,  believing  that  with  this  sop  and  the  expectation  of  more, 
the  waspish  cur  must  be  quite  cured  of  the  disposition  to  bite  him. 

But  perfect  scheming  demands  omniscience,  and  the  notary's  envy 
bad  been  stimulated  into  hatred  by  causes  of  which  Tito  knew  nothing. 
That  evening  when  Tito,  returning  from  bis  critical  audience  with  the 
Spetdal  Council,  bad  brushed  by  Ser  Ceccone  on  the  stairs,  the  notary, 
who  had  only  just  returned  from  Pistoja,  and  learned  the  arrest  of  the 
conspirators,  was  bound  on  an  errand  which  here  a  humble  reeemblance 
to  Tito's.  He  also,  without  giving  up  a  show  of  popular  zeal,  had  been 
putting  in  the  Medicean  lottery.  He  also  had  been  privy  to  the  unexe- 
cuted plot,  and  was  willing  to  tell  what  he  knew,  but  knew  much  leas  to 
tell.  He  also  would  have  been  willing  to  go  on  treacherous  errands,  but 
-  a  more  eligible  agent  had  forestalled  him.  His  propositions  were  received 
coldly }  the  council,  he  was  told,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  needed 
informatiou,  and  once  he  had  been  thus  busy  in  sedition,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  retire  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  otherwise  the  government 
might  be  obliged  to  take  note  of  bim.  Ser  Ceccone  wanted  no  evidence 
to  make  him  attribute  his  faUure  to  Tito,  and  his  spite  was  the  more 
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bitter  becaiue  the  uatare  of  the  case  compelled  him  to  bold  his  peace 
ftbont  it.  Noi  was  this  the  whole  of  his  grudge  against  the  floiuishiog 
MeleiEA.  On  issuing  from  faia  hiding-place,  and  attaching  himself  to  the 
Anabbiati,  he  had  earned  some  pa]r  as  one  of  the  spies  who  reported 
information  on  Florentine  afikirs  to  the  Milanese  court ;  but  hia  pay 
had  been  small,  notwithstanding  his  pains  to  write  full  letters,  and  he 
had  lately  been  apprised  that  his  news  was  seldom  more  than  a  late  and 
imperfect  edition  of  what  was  known  already.  Now  Ser  Ceccone  had  no 
porative  knowledge  that  Tito  had  an  underhand  connection  with  the 
Arrahbiati  and  the  Court  of  Milan,  bat  he  h^  a  suspicion  of  which  he 
chewed  the  cud  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  flavour  aa  if  it  had  been  a 
certainty. 

This  fine-grown  vigorotis  hatred  could  swallow  the  feeble  opiate  of 
Tilo'a  laTours,  and  be  as  lively  as  ever  after  it  Why  ahould  Ser  Ceccone 
like  Uelema  any  the  better  for  doing  him  favours  7  Doubtless  the  suave 
secretary  had  his  own  ends  to  serve ;  and  what  right  had  he  to  the 
saperior  position  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  show  &vour  7  But 
siitce  he  had  tuned  his  voice  to  flattery,  Ser  Ceccone  would  pitch  his  in 
the  same  k^,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  who  would  win  at  the  game  of 
ontwitting. 

To  have  a  mind  well  oiled  with  that  sort  of  argument  which  prevents 
any  cl^m  from  grasping  it,  seems  eminently  convenient  sometimes;  only 
the  oil  becomes  objectionable  when  we  find  it  anointing  other  minds  on 
which  we  want  to  establish  a  hold. 

Tito,  however,  not  being  quite  omniscient,  felt  now  no  more  than  a 
pasong  twinge  of  uneasiness  at  the  suggestion  of  Ser  Ceccoue's  power  to 
hurt  him.  It  was  only  lor  a  little  while  that  he  cared  greatly  about 
keeping  clear  of  snspiciona  and  hostility.  He  was  now  playing  bis  final 
game  in  Florence,  and  the  ekill  he  was  conscious  of  applying  gave  him  a 
pleasure  in  it  even  apart  from  the  expected  winaings.  The  errand  on 
which  he  was  bent  to  San  Marco  was  a  stroke  in  which  he  felt  so  much 
confidence  that  he  had  already  given  notice  to  the  Ten  of  his  desire  to 
resign  his  office  at  an  indefinite  period  within  the  next  month  or  two,  and 
had  obtained  permissioD  to  make  that  resignation  suddenly,  if  his  afiairs 
needed  it,  with  the  understanding  that  Niccolb  Macchiavelli  was  to  be 
his  proviuonal  substitute,  if  not  his  succeBsor.  He  was  acting  on  hypo- 
thetic grounds,  but  this  was  the  sort  d*  action  that  had  the  keenest  interest 
for  bis  diplomatic  mind.  From  a  combination  of  general  knowledge 
concerning  Savonarola's  purposes  with  diligently  observed  details  he  bad 
framed  a  conjecture  which  he  was  about  to  verify  by  this  visit  to  San 
Marco.  If  he  proved  to  be  right,  his  game  would  be  won,  and  he  might 
soon  turn  bis  back  on  Florence.  He  looked  eagerly  towards  that  cooBum- 
madon,  for  many  circumstances  besides  his  own  weariness  of  the  place 
told  him  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  gone. 
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Thb  PROFEirr  is  me  Cell. 

Tito's  visit  to  Sn  Uaioo  had  been  annonnced  befi»«htuid,  and  he  was  tU 
once  conducted  foj  Fra  Niccol6,  Savonarola'a  secntaty,  np  the  i^^ 
stairoOBe  into  the  long  corridon  lined  with  cells— corridon  where  Fia 
Angelico'e  frescoes,  deUoate  as  the  rainbow  on  the  molting  clond,  startled 
the  nnacciutomed  eye  here  and  thero,uif  they  had  been  sadden  leSectiona 
cast  from  an  ethereal  world,  where  the  Ifadonna  sat  crowned  in  her  radiant 
g^oiy,  and  the  divine  infint  looked  forth  with  perpetnal  promise. 

It  was  an  honr  of  relaxation  in  the  monastery,  and  moat  of  the  cells 
were  ^npty.  The  light  through  the  narrow  windows  looked  in  on  nothii^ 
bnt  bare  walls,  and  the  hard  pallet,  and  the  cmcifiz.  And  even  behind 
that  door  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  in  the  inner  cell  opening  from  aa 
ante-chamber  where  the  Prior  usnally  sat  at  his  desk  or  received  private 
viators,  the  high  jet  of  light  fell  on  only  one  more  object  that  looked  qnite 
as  common  a  monastic  sight  aa  the  bare  walls  and  hard  pallet.  It  was  but 
the  back  of  a  figure  in  the  long  white  Dominican  tunic  and  scaptdary, 
kneeling  with  bowed  head  before  a  crticifiz.  It  might  have  been  any 
ordinaiy  Prs  Girolamo,  who  had  nothing  worse  to  confess  than  thinking 
of  wrong  things  when  he  was  singing  in  coro,  or  feeling  a  qniteM  joy  whea 
Era  Benedetto  driqiped  the  ink  over  his  own  miniatorea  in  the  breviary 
he  was  illnininating — who  had  no  higher  thon^t  than  that  of  climbing 
nfely  into  paradise  np  the  narrow  ladder  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  obedience. 
Bat  under  this  particular  white  tiuio  there  was  a  heart  beating  with  a 
consciousness  inconceivable  to  the  average  monk,  and  perhaps  hard  to  be 
conceived  by  any  man  who  has  not  arrived  at  self-knowledge  throngfa  a 
tomnltuouB  inner  life :  a  consciousness  is  which  irrevocable  erron  and 
lapses  from  veracity  were  so  entwined  with  noble  purposes  and  naoera 
beliefs,  in  which  self-jnstifyiDg  expediency  was  so  inwoven  with  the  tienia 
of  a  great  wo^  which  the  whole  being  seemed  aa  unable  to  abandon  aa 
the  body  was  unable  to  abandon  glowing  and  trembling  before  the  objects 
of  hope  and  fear,  that  it  was  perhaps  imponible,  whatever  coqtm  might  ba 
adopted,  for  the  conscience  to  find  perfect  repose. 

Savonarola  waa  not  only  in  the  ottitnde  of  prayer,  there  were  Latin 
words  of  prayer  on  his  lips,  and  yet  he  waa  not  praying.  He  had  entered 
hia  cell,  had  &llen  on  his  knees,  and  faorst  into  words  of  aapplioation, 
■eekii^  in  this  way  for  an  inflnx  of  calmness  which  would  be  a  warrant 
to  him  that  the  reaoluticna  urged  on  him  by  crowding  thoughts  and 
paauons  were  not  wresting  him  away  frvm  the  Divine  support;  bnt  the 
previsions  and  impulses  which  had  been  at  work  within  him  for  the  last 
hour  were  too  imperious;  and  while  he  pressed  his  hands  against  his  &ce, 
and  while  his  lips  were  uttering  audibly,  "  Cor  mundom  crea  in  me,"  his 
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wSad  WM  still  filled  witJi  tbe  images  of  tl>«  na»  hia  enemie*  had  prepared 
for  him,  was  atiU  huaj  with  the  urgumenti  by  which  he  could  jiutif^ 
himself  agaiiut  their  taunta  and  acciuatioiu. 

And  it  was  not  only  agaiiiM  his  oppooenta  that  Savonarola  had  to 
defend  hinuelf.  Thia  morning  he  had  had  new  proof  that  hia  Menda  and 
followen  weie  as  much  inclined  to  urge  <»>  the  trial  hy  fire  aa  his 
enemiea;  deeiring  and  tacitly  expecting  &at  he  himaelf  would  at  last 
aeoept  the  challenge  and  evoke  the  long-expected  miracle  which  waa  to 
diaaipate  doubt  and  inomph  over  malignity.  Had  be  not  said  that  God 
ivoald  declare  Himaelf  at  the  fitting  time  ?  And  to  the  understanding  of 
plain  Fkrentinea,  eager  to  get  pair^  queatioiu  settled,  it  leemed  that  no 
tine  could  be  more  fitting  than  this.  Certainly,  if  Fra  Domeuico  walked 
through  the  fire  unhurt,  that  would  be  a  miracle,  and  die  iaith  and  ardouc 
of  that  good  brother  were  felt  to  be  a  cheering  augury ;  but  Savoaatola 
waa  acutely  canacious  that  the  secret  lon^ng  of  hia  foUowets  to  aee  him 
accept  the  challenge  had  not  been  diasipated  by  any  reasons  he  bad  given 
tat  his  refusal. 

Yet  it  was  imposmble  to  him  to  satisfy  them ;  and  with  bitter  fjiatrm^a 
he  saw  now  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  reaat  the  prose- 
cution of  the  trial  in  Fra  Domenioo'a  case.  Not  that  Savonarola  had 
uttered  aud  written  a  falsity  when  ha  declared  bis  belief  in  a  iuture  super- 
natoral  attestation  of  bis  work ;  but  his  mind  was  so  constituted  that  while 
it  was  easy  for  bim  to  believe  in  a  mieacle  which,  being  distant  and  nnda- 
fined,  was  screened  behind  the  stiong  reasons  he  saw  ibr  ita  occnrtence, 
and  yet  eaeiar  fi>r  him  to  have  a  belief  in  inwiffd  miracles  such  aa  bis  own 
pn^hetio  intpiiatioa  and  divinely  wrought  iatuitioiia  j  it  was  at  the  same 
time  insurmountably  difficult  to  him  to  believe  in  the  probability  of  a 
niracle  which,  like  thia  of  being  carried  nnhnrt  throngh  the  fire,  pressed 
in  all  ita  details  on  his  imagination  and  involved  a  demand  not  only  ibr 
belief  but  for  exceptional  action. 

Savonarola's  nature  waa  one  of  those  in  which  opposing  tendencies 
eo-exiat  in  almost  equal  strength :  the  passionate  sensibility  which, 
impatient  of  definite  thought,  floods  every  idea  with  emotion  and  tends 
towards  contemplative  ecstasy,  alternated  in  him  with  a  keen  perception 
of  outward  &cta  and  a  vigorotia  practical  judgment  of  men  and  things. 
And  in  this  case  of  the  Trial  by  Fire,  the  latter  characteristics  were 
stunolated  into  tuuuual  activity  by  an  acute  phyucal  sensitiveoess  which 
gives  overpowering  force  to  the  conception  of  pua  and  destruction  as  a 
seoeaaiy  sequence  of  lacts  which  have  already  beea  ejq)erienced  aa  causes 
of  pain.  The  readiness  with  whu^  men  will  consent  to  touch  red-hot 
iion  with  a  wet  finger  is  not  to  be  measnied  by  their  theoretic  acceptance 
of  tha.impoanbili^  that  the  iron  will  burn  than  ;  practical  belief  depends 
TO  what  is  most  itrongly  represented  in  the  mind  at  a  given  moment. 
Attd  with  the  Frate's  constitution,  when  the  Trial  by  Fire  was  urged  on  his 
imagination  as  an  immediate  demand,  it  was  imposBiblu  for  him  to  balievo 
that  he  or  any  otha  man  could  walk  through  the  £amea  unhurt — impoi- 
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nbte  tor  him  to  beliere  tliat  emat  if  he  rendrecl  to  off^  himself,  he  mmld 
not  Bhiink  at  the  last  momeDL 

Bnt  the  Florentines  were  not  likely  to  make  these  fine  distinctions. 
To  the  common  ran  of  mankind  it  lua  alw&ja  seemed  a  proof  of  mental 
Tigonr  to  find  moral  quesUona  easy,  and  jadge  conduct  according  to 
concise  alteratives.  And  nothing  vas  likely  to  seem  pliuner  than  that 
a  man  who  at  one  time  declared  that  God  would  not  leave  him  with- 
oat  the  guarantee  of  a  mirftcle,  and  yet  drew  back  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  test  his  declaration,  had  said  what  he  did  not  beliere.  Were 
not  Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Mariano,  and  scores  of  PiUgnoni  besides,  ready 
to  enter  the  fire  7  What  was  the  cause  of  their  superior  courage,  if  it 
was  not  their  superior  ikith  ?  Savonarola  could  not  hare  explained  his 
conduct  satis&ctorily  to  hia  friends,  even  if  he  had  been  able  to  explain 
it  thoroughly  to  hinuelf.  And  he  was  not.  Our  naked  feelings  make 
haste  to  clothe  themselves  in  propositions  which  lie  at  hand  among  our 
store  of  opinions,  and  to  give  a  true  accoant  of  what  passes  within  na 
something  else  is  necessary  besides  uncerity,  even  when  sincerity  is 
nnmized.  In  these  very  moments,  when  Savonarola  was  kneeling  in 
audible  prayer,  he  had  ceased  to  bear  the  words  on  his  lips.  They  were 
drowned  by  argamentative  voices  within  him  that  shaped  their  reasons 
more  and  more  for  an  outward  atidience. 

"  To  appeal  to  heaven  for  a  miracle  by  a  rash  acceptance  of  s 
challenge,  which  is  a  mere  scare  prepared  for  me  by  ignoble  foes,  would 
be  a  tempting  of  God,  and  the  appeal  wonld  not  be  responded  to.  Let 
the  Pope's  legate  come,  let  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  great  Powers  come 
and  promise  that  the  calling  of  a  General  Council  and  the  reform  of  the 
Church  shall  hang  on  the  miracle,  and  I  will  enter  the  flames,  trusting 
that  God  will  not  withhold  His  seal  from  that  great  work.  Until  then  I 
reserve  myself  for  higher  duties  which  are  directly  laid  upon  me :  it  is ' 
not  permitted  to  me  to  leap  &om  the  chariot  for  the  sake  of  wrestling  with 
every  loud  vaucter.  But  Fra  Domenico's  invincible  zeal  to  enter  into  the 
trial  may  be  the  sign  of  a  Divine  vocation,  may  be  a  pledge  that  the 
miracle " 

But  no  !  when  Savonarola  brought  his  mind  dose  to  the  threatmed 
scene  in  the  Piazza,  and  imagined  a  human  body  entering  the  fire,  hia 
belief  recoiled  again.  It  was  not  an  event  that  his  imagination  could 
aimply  see  :  he  felt  it  with  shuddering  vibrations  to  the  extremities  of  hia 
Benaitive  fingers.  The  miracle  could  not  be.  Nay,  the  trial  itself  was  not 
to  happen  :  he  was  warranted  in  doing  all  iu  his  power  to  hinder  it. 
Tlie  fiiel  might  be  got  ready  in  the  Piazza,  the  people  might  be  assembled, 
the  preparatory  formalities  might  be  gone  through :  all  this  was  perhaps 
inevitable  now,  and  he  could  no  longer  resist  it  withoat  bringing  dis- 
honour on — himself?  Yes,  and  therefore  on  the  cause  of  God.  But 
it  was  not  really  intended  that  the  Franciscan  should  enter  the  fire,  and 
while  he  hung  back  there  wotild  be  the  means  of  prevmting  Fn 
Domenico's  entrance.    At  the  -rerj  worst,  if  Fra  Domeoioo  -me  com- 
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peDed  to  enter,  he  nhottld  cany  Ae  conwcrated  Host  with  bim,  and  with 
that  Hystery  in  bis  hand,  there  might  be  a  warrant  ibr  expecting  that  the 
ordinary  efiecta  of  fiie  would  be  starred  ;  or,  more  probably,  this  demand 
would  be  remated,  and  might  thna  be  a  final  obstacle  to  the  trial. 

But  tJiese  intentions  could  not  be  avowed :  he  must  appear  froakiy  to 
await  the  trial,  and  to  trust  in  its  issue.  That  dissidence  between  inward 
reality  and  outward  seeming  was  not  the  Christian  omplicity  after  which 
be  bad  striTeu  through  years  of  bis  youth  and  prime,  and  which  he  had 
'  preached  as  a  chief  fruit  of  the  Divine  life.  In  the  stress  and  beat  of  the 
day,  with  cheeks  burning,  with  shouts  ringing  in  the  ears,  who  is  so  blest 
as  to  remember  the  yearnings  be  bad  in  the  cool  and  ailent  morning,  and 
know  that  he  baa  not  belied  ibem  7 

"  O  God,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people — because  they  aia  blind— 
because  tbdr  &idi  depends  on  me.  If  I  put  on  sackcloth  and  cast  myself 
among  the  asbea,  who  will  take  up  the  atandard  and  bead  the  battle  ? 
Have  I  not  been  led  by  a  way  which  I  knew  not  to  the  work  that  lies 
befin«  me  7  " 

The  conflict  was  one  that  could  not  end,  and  in  the  efibrt  at  prayerful 
pleading  the  uneasy  mind  laved  its  smart  continually  in  thoughts  of  the 
greatness  of  that  task  which  there  was  no  man  else  to  fulfil  if  be  fbnook 
it.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  every  day  that  a  man  should  be  inspired  widi 
the  vision  and  the  daring  that  made  a  sacred  rebel. 

Even  the  words  of  prayer  bad  died  away.  He  continaed  to  kneel,  but 
his  mind  waafiUedwitbtheimagesof  results  to  be  felt  through  all  Europe; 
and  the  tense  of  immediate  difGculties  was  being  lost  in  the  glow  of  that 
Tiflira,  when  tbe  knocking  at  the  door  announced  the  expected  visit. 

Savonarola  drew  on  his  mantle  before  he  lefl  hia  cell,  as  was  his  custom 
wben  he  rec^ved  vimtors ;  and  with  that  immediate  ree^nse  to  any  appeal 
from  without  which  belongs  to  a  power-loving  nature  accitstomed  to  make 
its  power  felt  by  speech,  he  met  Tito  with  a  glance  as  self-posaeased  and 
strong  as  if  be  had  risen  from  resolution  instead  of  conflict. 

Tito  did  not  kneel,  but  ninply  made  a  greeting  of  profomid  deference, 
-whkb  Savonarola  recaved  quietly  without  any  sacerdotal  words,  and  then 
dearing  him  to  be  seated,  said  at  once, 

"  Your  business  is  somelbing  of  weight,  my  son,  that  could  not  be 
oonveyed  through  others  7  " 

"  Assuredly,  father,  else  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask  it.  I  will 
not  trespass  on  year  time  by  any  proem.  I  gathered  from  a  remark  of 
Uesier  Domenico  Maziingbi  that  you  might  be  glad  to  make  use  of  the 
next  special  courier  who  is  sent  to  France  with  despatches  from  the  Ten. 
I  must  intreat  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  have  been  too  officious ;  but  inas> 
much  aa  Mesaer  Domenico  is  at  this  moment  away  at  bis  villa,  I  wished 
to  apprise  you  that  a  courier  carrying  important  letters  is  about  to  depart 
fca  Lyons  at  daybreak  to-morrow. 

Tlie  muscles  of  Fra  Girolamo's  £ice  were  eminmtly  nnder  command, 
■a  most  be  the  case  witli  all  moi  whose  personality  is  powerful,  and  in 
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deliberate  Bp<:«ch  be  ma  habitUBll7  oaatioiis,  confiding  hia  intoititm  ta 
none  vrithout  necenity.  But  rmder  any  itrong  mental  riiKalna,  hi*  eytm 
were  liable  to  a  dilation  and  added  brilliaacy  that  na  akt^th  of  will 
coald  control.  He  looked  steadily  at  Tito,  and  did  sot  iiimiii  i  imme- 
diately, as  if  he  had  to  conaider  whether  tha  infimHtaon  he  had  jnA  heard 
met  any  pmpose  of  his. 

Tito,  whose  glance  nerer  aeewed  obwrvant,  bitt  rarely  let  anydiing 
escape  it,  had  expected  pncMtlj  that  dilation  and  flash  of  Savonarola's 
^ea  which  he  had  noted  on  other  ocBamons.  He  uiw  it,  and  then  imme- 
diately hnaied  hkMelf  in  adjoating  his  gold  fibala,  which  had  got  wrong; 
aenning  to  im^  that  he  awaited  an  answer  patiently. 

The  ftct  WBB  that  Savonarola  had  expected  to  receive  thii  iatimatioQ 
from  Domenico  Mazzing^,  one  of  the  Ten,  an  aident  disciple  of  his  whom 
he  had  already  employed  to  write  a  private  letter  to  the  Florentine  am- 
basaador  in  France,  to  prqjare  the  way  for  a  letter  to  the  Fnocb  king 
himself  in  Snronarola'a  handwriting,  which  now  lay  nady  in  the  deak 
at  hia  side.  It  was  a  letter  calling  on  the  king  to  assist  in  sommoning  a 
General  Conncil,  that  might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  bq^  by 
deposing  Pope  Alexander,  who  waa  not  rightliilly  Pope,  being  a  vidona 
nnbeliever,  elected  by  cormption,  and  govoming  by  Bimony. 

This  &ct  was  not  what  Tito  knew,  but  what  his  hypothetic  talent,  con- 
etracting  from  gubtle  indicationii,  had  led  him  to  guess  and  hope. 

"  It  is  true,  my  son,"  said  Saronorola,  quietly.  "  It  is  true  I  Iiave 
letters  which  I  would  gladly  send  by  safe  conveyance  under  oartx  to  our 
ambassador.  Our  oommunity  of  San  Marco,  as  you  know,  bai  affidrs  in 
France,  being,  amoi^at  other  things,  responsible  for  a  debt  to  that  nngnlarly 
wise  and  experienced  Frenchman,  Signer  Philippe  de  Cominea,  on  the 
library  of  the  Uedici,  which  we  purchased ;  bnt  I  apprehend  dtat 
Domenico  Mazzinghi  himself  may  return  to  the  city  before  evening,  and  I 
diould  gain  more  time  for  preparation  of  the  letters  if  I  waited  to  d^ost 
them  in  hia  bands." 

"Assuredly,  reverend  father,  that  might  be  better  on  all  grounds 
except  one,  namely,  that  if  anything  occurred  to  hinder  Messer  Domeaico's 
return,  the  despatch  of  the  letters  would  require  either  that  I  diould  oome  to 
San  Maico  again  at  a  late  hour,  or  iJiat  yon  should  send  diem  to  me  by  your 
secretary;  and  I  am  aware  that  you  wish  to  guard  against  the  false 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  too  frequent  communication 
between  yourself  and  any  officer  of  the  government."  In  throwing  out 
this  difficulty  Tito  felt  that  the  more  imwillingneas  the  Frate  showed  to 
trust  him,  the  more  certain  he  would  be  of  hia  conjecture. 

Savonarola  waa  silent ;  but  while  he  kept  hia  moudi  firm,  a  sli^t  glow 
rose  in  his  &ce  widi  the  suppressed  excitement  that  was  growing  witjiin 
him.  It  would  be  a  critical  moment — that  ia  which  ha  delivered  the  letter 
out  of  his  own  hands. 

"  It  is  most  probable  that  Measer  Domenico  will  return  in  time,"  said 
Tito,  afiecting  to  conaider  the  Frate's  determination  settled,  and  riaiag  from 


his  cbair  as  lie  spoke.  "Witb  ytna  penuanon,  I  will  tife  mj  leave, 
fatiier,  not  to  treapaea  aa  joor  time  when  jay  errand  is  done ;  Imt  »  I 
lait^  not  be  fiiroared  ytiA  aBother  interview,  1  vatknzv  In  aocfide  to  joa, 
vbat  is  not  yet  fcnovn  to  others  except  to  the  magnificent  Ten,  that  I 
cmitempbte  reagning  my  weretHTship,  and  leanDg  rioBeaee  sbortlj.  Am 
I  preaiuning  too  mnch  on  Tonr  iotarest  in  atating  what  lelates  diiefly  ta 
tvradn" 

*  speak  oD,  my  son,"  said  the  Fiate ;  "  I  deaira  to  know  yttra  proapects." 

**1  find,  then,  that  I  hare  mistaken  mj  real  Tocation  in  forsaking  t^ 
cneerofpareIett«n,  for  which  I  waa  brought  np.  The  pelilacaof  Floreoee, 
lather,  are  worthy  to  occupy  the  greatest  mind — to  occupy  yonra — when 
a  BUB  ia  in  a  position  to  execute  his  own  ideas ;  but  wbeo,  like  me,  he 
can  only  hope  to  be  the  mere  infitrament  of  changing  echemes,  he  reqnaros 
to  bo  animated  by  ihe  nmux  attachments  of  a  bora  Florentine :  alao,  my 
wift's  nnhap^  aHenation  from  a  Floiemdna  residence  sinca  the  paiofiil 
erents  of  August  natarally  influences  ma.     I  wish  to  jmb  bet." 

SaTooaroIa  hielined  bia  howl  a^^avingly, 

"  Z  intend,  then,  aooo  to  leave  Florence,  to  vieit  the  chief  coorts  of 
Europe,  and  to  widen  my  acquaintance  with  the  mea  o£  letteia  in  the 
variooe  uniTemtiea.  I  shall  go  first  to  the  court  of  Hungary,  where 
sdiolars  are  eminently  welcome  ;  and  I  shall  probably  start  in  a  week  or 
ten  daya.  I  have  not  concealed  &om  you,  father,  that  I  am  no  religious 
enthusiast ;  I  have  not  my  wife's  ardonr  ;  bat  religions  enthusiasm,  as  I 
conceive,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justice 
or  your  views  concerning  the  government  of  nations  and  Aa  Church.  And 
if  ^pn  condescend  to  intrust  me  with  any  comBsisaion  that  will  further  tha 
relations  yoa  mA  to  eatabBsh,  I  shall  fael  honoured.  May  I  now  take 
taj  leave  ?  " 

"  Stay,  my  son.  When  you  depart  from  Floreooa  I  wilt  said  a  lettec 
to  your  wife,  of  whose  spiritual  welfiua  I  would  fiun  b«  aasored,  for 
die  left  me  in  anger.  Aa  for  the  letters  to  Franoa,  suck  aa  I  hava 
ready " 

Savonarola  rose  and  tamed  to  bis  desk  as  he  tpoke.  He  took  from  it 
a  letter  on  which  Tito  could  see,  bat  not  read,  on  addr^s  in  the  Frate'a 
own  minute  and  exqoiHte  handwriting,  still  to  be  aesn  covering  the 
aaaj^ns  of  hia  Biblea.  He  took  a  large  sheet  of  p^Mr,  enolosed  the  letter, 
and  sealed  it. 

"  Pardim  me,  fother,"  said  Tito,  before  Savonarola  had  time  to  speak, 
"  nnlesH  it  were  your  decided  wiah,  I  would  ralher  not  incur  the  respon- 
ailrility  of  carrying  away  the  letter.  Hesser  Domsnico  Maizinghi  will 
donbtless  return,  or,  if  not,  Fn  NiocoI6  can  convey  it  to  me  at  the  second 
bonr  of  the  evening,  when  I  shall  place  the  other  despatebea  m  the 
courier's  bands." 

"  At  present,  my  son,"  said  the  Fnte,  wuvh^  that  pcdnt,  "  I  wiah 
yon  to  address  this  pocket  to  our  ambaasodiv  in  your  own.  haodwnting, 
which  is  preferable  to  my  secretary's." 

2— a 
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Tito  sat  dowQ  to  write  tbe  address  while  the  Fnte  stood  hy  lun 
witli  iblded  aima,  the  glow  moanliDg  in  his  cheek,  and  his  lip  at  last 
qniyering.  Tito  rose  and  was  about  to  more  awa^,  when  Savonarola  aaid 
abruptly, 

"  Take  it,  mj  son.  There  is  no  nse  in  waiting.  It  does  not  pleasft 
me  that  Fra  Niccol6  Aoold  hare  needless  errands  to  the  Palauo." 

As  Tito  took  the  letter,  Savonarola  stood  in  suppressed  excitement 
that  forbade  taitiune  speech.'  There  seems  to  be  a  subtle  emanalioa  &oia 
paamonate  natures  like  his,  rooking  their  mental  states  tell  immediately 
on  others;  when  they  are  absent-minded  and  inwardly  exdted  there  i» 
silence  in  the  air. 

Tito  made  a  deep  rererence  and  went  out  with  the  letter  under  his. 
mantle. 

The  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  the  courier  and  carried  out  of 
Florence.  But  before  that  h^pened  another  messenger,  privately  em- 
ployed by  Tito,  had  conveyed  information  in  upher,  which  was  carried 
by  a  series  of  relays  to  armed  agents  of  Ludovico  Sfoiza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
on  the  watch  tor  tiis  very  purpose  of  inteiwpting  de^tches  on  the 
borders  of  the  Uilanese  territory. 


chaptebuv. 
Thb  Tbial  bt  Fibb. 

LrrTLE  more  than  a  week  after,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  the  gteai  PiazzA 
della  Signoria  presented  a  stranger  spectacle  even  than  the  iiunoaa 
Bonfire  of  Vanities.  And  a  greater  multitude  had  assembled  to  see  it 
dian  had  erer  before  tried  to  find  place  for  themselves  in  the  wide  Piasza, 
even  on  the  day  of  San  Giovanni. 

It  was  near  mid-day,  and  since  the  early  morning  there  had  been  a 
gradual  swarming  of  the  people  at  every  ooign  of  vantage  or  disadvantage 
ofiered  by  the  fiifades  and  roofs  of  Ae  houses,  and  such  spaces  of  the 
pavement  as  were  free  to  the  public.  Men  were  sealed  on  iron  rods  that 
made  a  sharp  angle  with  the  rising  wall,  were  clutching  slim  pillais  with 
arms  and  legs,  were  astride  on  the  necks  of  the  rough  statuaiy  that  here 
and  there  sormounted  the  entrances  of  the  grander  bouses,  were  finding 
a  palm's  breadth  of  seat  on  a  bit  of  architrave,  and  a  footing  on  the 
rough  projeclions  of  the  rustic  stone-work,  while  they  clutched  the  strong 
iron  rings  or  staples'driven  into  the  waUs  beside  them. 

For  they  were  come  to  see  a>  Miracle :  cramped  Umbs  and  abraded 
flesh  seemed  slight  inconveniences  with  that  prospect  dose  at  hand.  It  ia 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind  to  hear  of  miraolea,  and  more  or  less  believe 
in  them ;  bat  now  the  Florentines  were  going  to  see  one.  At  the  very 
least  they  would  see  half  a  miracle ;  for  if  the  monk  did  not  come  whole 
out  of  the  fire,  they  would  see  him  enter  it,  and  infer  tliat  he  was  burned 
in  the  middle. 
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There  conld  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  it  seemed,  ihat  tlie  fin  mrald  be 
Undled,  and  that  the  monks  woald  enter  it.  For  there,  before  their  eyes, 
ma  the  long  platform,  eight  feet  broad,  and  twenty  yards  long,  irith 
•  grove  of  fael  heaped  up  terribly,  great  branches  of  dry  oak  ai  a 
foundation,  crackling  thorns  above,  and  well-anointed  tow  and  rags, 
known  to  make  fine  flames  in  Florentine  illaminations.  The  platform 
b^^  at  the  comer  of  the  marble  terrace  in  front  of  the  old  palace,  close 
to  Matzocco,  the  atone  lion,  whose  aged  visage  looked  frowningly  along 
the  grove  of  fnel  that  stretched  obliquely  across  the  Piatza. 

Be^des  that,  tliere  were  three  large  bodies  of  armed  men:  five  hun- 
dred hired  soldiers  of  the  Signoria  stationed  before  the  palace,  five  hnadred 
Compagnacci  under  Dolfo  Spini,  for  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza, 
and  three  hundred  armed  citizens  of  another  sort,  under  Marco  Salviati, 
Savonarola'a  friend,  in  front  of  OrcagDa'ii  Loggia,  where  tlie  Franciscaoa 
sad  Dominicans  were  to  be  placed  with  their  champions. 

Here  had  been  much  expense  of  money  and  labour,  and  high  dignitiee 
were  concerned.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  something 
great  was  about  to  happen ;  and  it  would  certunly  be  a  great  thing  if 
the  two  monks  were  simply  burned,  for  in  that  case  too  God  would  have 
q»okeB,  and  said  very  plainly  tliat  Fra  Girolamo  was  not  his  prophet. 

And  there  was  not  much  longer  to  wait,  ibr  it  was  now  near  mid-day. 
Half  the  monks  were  already  at  their  post,  and  that  half  of  the  Ix^gia 
that  Ilea  towards  the  Fslaoe  was  already  filled  willi  grey  mantles ;  but  the 
otber  balf,  divided  off  by  boards,  was  still  empty  of  everyllung  except  a 
small  altar.  The  Franciscans  had  entered  and  taken  their  places  in 
nlenoe.  But  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Piazza  was  heard  loud  chanting 
jrom  two  hundred  voices,  and  there  was  gener^  satisfaction,  if  not  in  the 
chanting,  at  least  in  the  evidence  that  the  Dominicans  were  come.  That 
load  chanting  repetition  of  the  prayer,  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  liu 
«Demiea  be  scattered,"  was  nnpleaaantiy  suggestive  to  some  impartial  ears 
tt  a  desire  to  vaunt  oonfidence  and  excite  dismay  ;  and  so  was  the  flame- 
colouied  velvet  cope  in  which  Fra  Domenico  was  arrayed  as  he  headed 
tiie  procession,  cross  in  hand,  his  simple  mind  really  exalted  with  ftuCh, 
and  with  the  genuine  intention  to  enter  the  flames  for  the  glory  of  God 
'  «nd  Fra  Girolamo.  Behind  Hm  came  Savonarola  in  the  white  vestment 
•of  B  priest,  carrying  in.  his  hands  a  vessel  ocmtaining  tLe  consecrated  Host. 
He  too  was  dianting  loudly,  he  too  looked  firm  and  confident,  and  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  eagerly  on  him  tither  in  anxiety,  curiosity  or  malig- 
nity, from  the  moment  when  he  entered  the  Piazza  till  he  moimted  the 
■tepa  of  the  L<^a  and  deposited  the  Sacrament  on  the  altar,  there  was 
an  intenaiQring  flash  and  energy  in  his  countenance  responding  to  that 
aemtiny. 

We  are  so  made,  almost  all  of  us,  that  the  fiilse  seeming  which  we  have 
thought  of  with  painJnl  ahrinkbg  when  beforehand  in  our  solitude  it  has 
urged  itself  on  ns  as  a  necesMty,  will  possess  our  muscles  and  move  onr 
1^  as  if  nothing  but  that  were  easy  when  once  we  have  come  under 


t&e  Btimtdiifl  of  «xpeotaiit  eyes  and  ewa.  Ajid  th«  etrength  of  that 
stinHilTu  to  Savonsrala  oaa  hardly  be  xaeaaaitd  by  the  experienoe  of 
ordiiiary  Etw.  Periiapi  no  man  liu  «ver  bad  a  mighty  influeDce  ov^ 
iuB  feEowB  without  hariug  the  iiuiate  need  to  domiDate,  and  thia  need 
nmaliy  becomea  the  more  imperiona  in  proportion  aa  the  oomplicationB  of 
]i&  make  lelf  inseparable  from  a  purpose  which  is  not  selfiah.  In  this 
way  it  came  to  pan  that  on  the  day  of  tbe  Trial  by  Fixe,  the  donblenem 
whdoh  ie  the  preanng  temptation  in  every  public  career,  whetb»  of  priest, 
orator,  or  Btateeman,  waa  more  etrongly  d^ned  in  Savonarola's  oonaotoiw- 
neiB  as  the  acting  of  a  part,  than  at  any  oliier  period  in  hk  life.  He  waa 
atroggling  not  against  impending  martyrdom,  bat  against  impending  rtun. 

Therefore  he  looked  and  acted  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  confident, 
whea  all  the  while  foreboding  was  pressing  widi  leaden  weight  on  iaa 
heart,  not  only  because  of  the  probable  issnea  of  this  trial,  but  because  of 
another  event  ali«ady  past — an  event  which  was  st»eading  a  sunny  Bati»- 
fiwtion  throng^  the  mind  of  a  man  who  wsa  looking  down  at  the  passion- 
worn  prophet  from  a  window  of  the  Old  Palace.  It  was  a  oommAn  tsmiog- 
point  towards  which  those  widely  sundered  lives  had  been  coDverging,  that 
two  evenings  ago  the  news  had  come  that  the  Floreatiae  courier  of  the 
Ten  bad  been  arrested  and  robbed  of  all  his  deqtati^es,  so  that  Savonarola'a 
letter  was  already  in  the  hands  of  t^e  Duke  of  Milan,  and  would  soon  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  not  only  heightening  rage  but  giving  a  new 
justification  to  extreme  mcsHures.  There  was  no  malignity  in  Tito 
Melema's  satasfaction  :  it  was  the  mild  self-gratnlation  of  a  ipau  who  has 
won  a  game  that  has  employed  hypothetic  sbill,  not  a  game  that  has 
stirred  the  muscles  and  heated  the  blood.  Of  comae  that  bundle  of  deurea 
and  contrivances  called  human  natupe,  when  moulded  into  the  form  of  a 
plam-rentured  Frate  Fredioatore,  more  or  Less  of  an  impostor,  could  not  be 
a  pathetic  object  to  a  brilliant-minded  scholar  who  understood  everything. 
Yet  this  tonsured  Girolamo  with  the  high  nose  and  large  und«  lip  was  aa 
immensely  clever  Frate,  mixing  with  his  absurd  superstitious  or  fitbrica- 
tions  very  remarkable  notions  about  government :  bo  babbler,  but  a  man 
who  could  keep  his  secrets.  Tito  had  no  man  spite  sgunst  him  than 
^unst  Saint  Dominic.  On  the  contrary,  Fia  Girolamo'e  existenoe  had 
been  highly  convenient  to  Tito  Uelema,  fimushing  him  with  that  raaiid- 
of  -die  ladder  from  which  he  was  about  to  leap  on  to  a  new  and  smooth 
footing  Tory  much  to  his  heart's  content.  And  everything  now  was  in 
forward  preparation  for  diat  leap :  let  one  more  sun  rise  and  eet,  and  Tito 
hoped  to  quit  Florence.  He  had  been  so  indnstrions  that  be  felt  at  full 
leisure  to  amuse  himself  with  to-day's  comedy,  which  the  thick-headed 
Dolfo  Spin!  could  never  have  in'ought  about  but  for  him. 

Ndt  yet  did  the  loud  chanting  cease,  but  rather  swelled  to  a  deafening 
Toar,  being  taken  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Piazsa  by  the  Pingnoni,  who 
carried  their  little  red  crosses  as  a  badge  and,  most  of  them,  chimted  the 
prayer  for  the  confnuon  of  God's  enemies  with  die  expectation  of  as 
answer  to  be  given  dirough  the  medium  of  n  more  signal  personage  than 
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FraDomcnieo.  Tiaa  good  Ersle  in  hia  flame-ooloored  oope  tu  how 
Ineeling  before  the  little  altar  on  irhich  the  Sacrameat  waa  depomted, 
Mraitiiig  his  BumincaiB. 

On  the  PruiciMaii  ude  of  ihe  Lo^i&  there  tas  no  chanting  and  ito 
dame-colonr :  only  nknce  and  grejoeaa.  Bst  there  ires  thia  oonnter- 
balandng  difference,  that  the  FranclacanB  had  two  charapioiu  :  a  oerUin 
Fr&  Ginliano  was  to  pur  with  Fra  Domenico,  while  the  anginal  champion, 
Vn  Francesco,  confined  his  challenge  to  Savonarola. 

"  Surely,"  thooght  the  men  perched  nneaaly  on  rods  and  pitlnis,  "  all 
mutt  be  ready  now.  This  chanting  might  stop,  and  we  should  see  better 
when  the  Frati  are  moving  towards  the  platform." 

But  the  Frati  were  not  to  be  seen  moving  yet.  Pale  Franciscan  fitoes 
were  looking  uneasily  over  the  boarding  at  that  flsme'Coloured  cope.  It 
had  an  evil  look  and  might  be  enchanted,  ao  that  a  false  miracle  would  be 
wrought  hj  magic.  Tour  monk  may  come  whole  out  of  the  fire,  and  yet 
it  may  be  tiie  work  of  the  devil. 

And  now  there  was  passing  to  and  iro  between  the  Loggia  and  tiie 
marble  terrace  of  the  Palazzo,  and  the  roar  of  chanting  became  a  little 
quieter,  for  every  one  at  a  distance  was  beginning  to  watch  more  eagerly. 
Bat  it  soon  appeared  that  the  new  movement  was  not  a  b^iuning,  bnt  an 
obstacle  to  beginning.  The  dignified  Floteotinee  af^inted  to  preside 
over  tiiia  afiair  as  moderaton  on  each  side,  went  in  and  out  of  the  Falaoe, 
and  there  was  much  debate  with  the  Franciscans.  But  at  last  it  was  clear 
that  Fra  Domokico,  conqticuoue  in  his  flame-oolour,  was  being  fetched 
towards  the  Palaoe.  Probably  the  fire  had  already  been  kindled — it  wm 
difficult  to  see  at  a  distance— and  the  miracle  was  going  to  begin. 

Not  at  aU.  The  flame-coloured  cope  disappeared  within  the  Palaoe ; 
then  another  Dominican  was  fetched  away;  and  for  a  long  while  every 
thing  went  pn  as  before — the  tireeome  chanting,  which  waa  not  miraculous, 
and  Fra  Girolamo  in  hia  white  vestmeDt  standing  just  in  the  same  place. 
Bnt  at  last  BOtDetbing  happened:  Fra  Domenico  was  seen  coning  out  of 
the  Palace  again,  and  retnmiDg  to  his  brethren.  He  had  changed  all  hia 
ctothes  with  a  brother  monk,  but  he  was  guarded  on  each  flank  by  a 
Franciscan,  leat  coming  into  the  vicinity  of  Savonarola  he  should  be 
enclianted  again. 

"Ah,  then,"  thought  the  distant  apectatws,  a  little  leas  ocmsoionB  of 
cramped  limbs  and  hunger,  "Fra  Dmnoiico  is  not  gcdng  to  enter  the  fixe. 
It  is  Fra  Girolamo  who  offers  himself  afVer  alL  We  shall  see  him  move 
]>reMDt]y,  and  if  he  comes  out  of  the  flamee  -we  shall  have  a  fine  view 
of  him  I  " 

But  Fra  Girolamo  did  not  more,  except  with  the  ordinary  action 
acooo^ianying  speecL  The  speech  was  bold  and  firm,  perhaps  fomewhat 
ironically  remonstrant,  like  that  of  Elijah  to  the  priests  of  Bual,  daiuuid- 
ing  the  cenation  of  these  trivial  delays.  But  speech  is  the  moat  irritatmg 
^i>d  of  argument  for  those  who  are  out  of  hearing,  cramped  in  the  limbs, 
and  empty  in  the  stomach.     And  what  need  was  there  for  speech  7    If 
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ihe  miracle  did  not  begin,  it  conld  be  no  one's  Iknlt  but  Fra  GiroUmo'a, 
Tho  might  pot  on  end  to  all  difficulties  bj  aSering  himself  now  the  fire 
was  ready,  as  be  had  been  forward  enoogh  to  do  when  there  was  no  fuel 
inngbt. 

More  movement  to  and  fro,  more  discussion;  and  theaflernooa  seemed 
to  be  slipping  away  all  the  fester  because  the  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
changed  the  light  on  ereiytbing,  and  sent  a  chill  through  the  spectators, 
hungry  in  mind  and  body. 

Now  it  -was  the  crucifix  which  Fra  Domenico  wanted  to  cany  into  the 
fire  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  profane  in  that  mannft.  After  some  little 
resistance  Sayonarola  gave  way  to  this  objection,  and  thus  had  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  making  one  more  concession ;  but  he  immediately  placed  in 
Fra  Domenico's  hands  the  Teasel  containing  the  consecrated  Host.  The 
idea  tliat  the  presence  of  the  sacred  mysteiy  might  in  the  worst  extremity 
avert  the  ordinary  efiecCs  of  fire  hovered  in  his  mind  as  a  posubility;  but 
the  issue  on  which  he  counted  was  of  a  more  positive  kind.  In  tsking  np 
the  Host  he  said  quietly,  as  if  he  were  only  doing  what  had  been  presup- 
posed from  the  first, 

"  Since  they  are  not  willing  that  you  should  enter  with  the  crucifix, 
my  brother,  enter  simply  with  the  Sacrament." 

New  horror  in  the  Franciscans ;  new  firmness  in  Savonarola.  "  It 
was  impious  presumption  to  carry  the  Sacrament  into  the  fire :  if  it  were 
burned  the  scandal  would  be  great  in  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant." 
"Not  at  all;  even  if  it  were  burned,  the  Accidents  only  would  be  consumed, 
the  Substance  would  remain."  Here  was  a  question  that  might  be 
argued  till  set  of  sun  and  remtun  as  elastic  as  ever ;  and  no  one  could 
propose  settling  it  by  proceeding  to  the  trial,  since  it  was  essentially  a 
preliminary  question.  It  was  only  necessary  that  both  sides  should  remua 
firm — that  the  Franciscans  should  persist  in  not  permitting  the  Host  to 
be  carried  into  the  fire,  and  that  Fra  Domenico  should  persist  in  refuang 
to  enter  without  it. 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  getting  darker,  the  air  chiller.  Even  the 
chanting  was  missed  now  it  had  given  way  to  inaudible  argument ;  and 
the  confused  sounds  of  talk  irom  all  points  of  the  Piazza,  showing  that 
expectation  was  everywhere  relaxing,  contributed  to  the  irritating  presen- 
timent that  nothing  decisive  would  be  done.  Here  and  there  a  dropping 
shout  was  heard;  then,  more  frequent  shouts  in  a  rising  scale  of  scorn. 

"Light  the  fire  and  drive  them  in  I"  "Let  us  have  a  smell  of  roas^— 
we  want  our  dinner  I "  "  Come,  Prophet,  let  us  know  whether  anything 
is  to  happen  before  the  twenty-four  hours  are  over  1  "  "  Yes,  yes,  what's 
your  last  vision  ?  "  "  Oh,  he's  got  a  dozen  in  his  inside ;  they're  the  small  ' 
change  fiir  a  miracle  I"  "  Oli,  Frate,  where  are  you?  Never  mind 
wasting  the  fuel  1  " 

Still  the  same  movement  to  and  fro  between  the  Loggia  and  the 
Palace ;  still  the  same  debate,  slow  and  unintelligible  to  tha  multitude  aa 
the  colloquies  of  insects  that  touch  sntenns  to  no  other  apparent  eSieeb 
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than  tbat  of  goiog  and  coming.  But  on  interpretation  was  not  long 
wanting  to  nnheard  debates  in  which  Fra  Girolamo  was  oonBt&atljr  a 
speaker :  it  was  he  who  was  hindering  the  trial ;  everyhody  was  appealing 
to  him  now,  and  he  was  hanging  back. 

Soon  the  shonia  ceased  to  be  distingniBhahle,  and  were  lost  in  an 
uproar  not  simply  of  roices,  but  of  clashing  metal  and  trampling  feet. 
The  enggestions  of  the  irritated  people  had  atimnlated  old  impulses  in 
Dolfo  Spini  and  bis  band  of  Corapagnacci ;  it  seemed  an  opportnni^ 
not  to  be  lost  for  putting  an  end  to  Florentine  difficulties  bj  getting  ' 
posaesgion  of  the  arch-hjpocrite's  person  ;  and  there  was  a  vigoroqa 
rusib  of  the  armed  men  towards  ^e  Loggia,  thrusting  the  people  asde, 
or  driTing  them  on  to  the  file  of  soldier;  stationed  in  front  of  die 
palace.  At  this  movement,  everything  was  suspended  both  with  monks 
and  embarrassed  magistrates  except  the  palpitating  watch  to  see  what 
would  come  of  the  struggle. 

Bat  the  Ix^igia  was  well  guarded  bj  the  band  under  the  brave 
Salriati;  the  soldiers  of  the  Signoria  asusted  in  the  repulse;  and  the 
tramplmg  and  mahing  were  all  backward  again  towards  the  Tetto  de' 
Ptsani,  when  the  blackness  of  the  heavens  seemed  to  intenufy  in  this 
moment  of  utter  confusion,  and  the  rain,  which  had  already  been  felt  in 
scattered-  drops,  began  to  fall  with  rapidly  growing  violence,  wetting  the 
fuel,  and  running  in  streams  off  the  platform,  wetting  the  weary,  hungry 
people  to  the  skin,  and  driving  every  man's  disgust  and  rage  inwards  to 
ferment  there  in  die  damp  darkness. 

Everybody  knew  now  that  the  trial  by  fire  was  not  to  happen.  The 
Signoria  was  doubtless  glad  of  the  rain,  as  an  obvious  reason,  better  than 
any  pretext,  for  declaring  that  both  parties  might  go  home.  It  was  the 
issne  which  Savonarola  hnd  expected  and  desired;  yet  it  wonld  be  an  ill 
description  of  what  he  felt  to  say  that  he  was  glad.  Aa  that  rain  fell,  and 
plashed  on  the  edge  of  the  IiO^;ia,  and  sent  spray  over  the  altar  and  all 
garments  and  faces,  the  Frate  knew  that  the  demand  for  him  or  his  to 
«nter  the  fire  was  at  an  end.  But  he  knew  too,  with  a  certainty  as 
ineaistible  as  the  damp  chill  that  had  taken  possessioa  of  his  frame,  that 
the  design  of  his  enemies  was  falfilled,  and  that  his  honour  was  not  saved. 
He  knew  that  he  should  have  to  make  his  way  to  San  Marco  again 
through  the  enraged  crowd,  and  that  the  hearts  of  many  friends  who 
would  once  have  defended  him  with  their  lives  would  now  be  tamed 
i^ainst  him. 

When  the  rmn  had  ceased  he  asked  for  a  guard  from  the  Signoria,  and 
it  was  given  him.  Had  he  said  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the  work 
of  his  life  t  Tes,  and  he  had  not  spoken  falsely.  But  to  die  in  dishonour 
— held  up  to  soora  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  ^Ise  prophet  ?  "0  God  I  that  is 
not  martyrdom  !  It  is  the  blotting  out  of  a  life  that  has  been  a  protest 
against  wrong.  Let  me  die  because  of  the  worth  that  is  in  me,  not  because 
of  my  vreakneas." 

The  zuu  had  ceased,  and  the  light  £nm  the  breaking  clouds  fell  ca 
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SaToiUTDla  Oa  ke  left  the  L<%^  is  Hie  midst  of  liif  goard,  walking,  u  Ite 
had  oome,  with  the  Sacrament  in  his  hand.  Bnt  there  leemed  no  glory 
in  the  light  that  fell  on  him  now,  no  smile  of  hearen  :  it  was  only  that 
light  which  shinea  on,  patientij  and  impartiallj,  jiutii^ing  or  coDdemaing 
t^  abnply  showing  all  ihings  in  the  slow  histoiy  of  their  ripening.  He 
heard  no  blessing,  no  tones  of  pity,  but  only  taunts  and  threats.  He 
knew  tiiis  was  bnt  a  fitretaste  of  coming  tuttemeas;  yet  his  coon^ 
mounted  tmder  all  moral  attack,  and  he  ^owed  no  sign  of  diamay. 

"  Well  parried,  Fiate !  "  said  Tito,  ae  fiavonarola  descended  the  steps 
of  tbe  Xit^gia.  "  Bnt  I  iear  yonr  career  at  Florence  is  ended.  What  say 
yon,  my  Niccol6  7  " 

"  It  ifl  a  pity  his  &Isehooda  were  not  all  of  a  wise  sort,"  said  Mscchia- 
Telli,  with  a  melancholy  shrug.  "  With  the  times  go  much  on  his  rade 
aa  they  are  about  churcji  afiiurs,  he  might  have  done- something  great." 


CHAPTEB  LXVX 

A  Kabque  of  the  Fdbies. 

Thb  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday,  or  Olive  Sunday,  as  it  was  chiefly  called 
in  the  olive'gTowing  Yaldamo ;  and  the  morning  san  shone  with  a  more 
delidoQs  deamess  ibr  the  yesterday's  rain.  Once  more  Savonarola 
moonted  the  pulpit  in  San  Maroo,  and  saw  a  flock  around  him  whose  faith 
in  him  was  sidll  unshaken ;  and  this  morning  in  calm  and  sad  sincerity  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  die :  in  the  front  of  all  Tisions  he  saw  his  own 
doom.  Once  more  he  uttered  the  benediction,  and  saw  the  faces  of  zaea 
and  women  lifted  towards  him  in  venerating  We.  Then  he  descended 
the  steps  of  the  pulpit  and  tnmed  away  from  that  sight  for  ever. 

For  before  the  sun  had  set  Ploience  was  in  an  uproar.  The  passions 
which  had  been  roused  the  day  before  had  been  smouldering  throu^ 
that  quiet  morning,  and  had  now  burst  out  again  with  a  fury  not  unae- 
aieted  by  design,  and  not  without  official  connivance.  The  uproar  had 
begun  at  the  Duomo  in  an  attempt  of  some  Compagnacoi  to  hinder  the 
evening  sermon,  which  the  Fiagnoni  had  assembled  to  hear.  But  no 
sooner  had  men's  blood  mounted  and  the  disturbances  had  become  an 
afiray  than  the  cry  arose,  "  To  San  Marco  1  the  fire  to  Sun  Marco  1 " 

And  long  before  the  daylight  had  died,  both  the  church  and  convent 
were  being  besieged  by  an  enraged  and  continually  increasing  multitude. 
Not  without  resistance ;  for  the  monks,  long  conscious  of  growing  hostili^ 
without,  had  arms  within  their  walls,  and  some  of  them  fought  as  vigorously 
in  their  long  white  tonics  aa  if  tb^  had  been  £nights  Templars.  Even 
tlie  command  of  Savonarola  could  not  prevail  against  the  impulse  to  self- 
defence  in  arms  that  were  still  muscular  under  the  Dominican  sei^. 
There  were  laymen  too  who  had  not  chosen  to  depart,  and  some  of  them 
fim^t  fiercely :  there  was  firing  from  the  high  altar  close  by  the  great 
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enaaSx,  there  iru  ptnring  of  stones  end  hot  embers  fetna  the  oonTCttt 
loaf,  there  tnw  dose  fighting  with  swordB  in  the  oloiater*.  Notwith- 
^inilinc  the  force  of  the  ntiMJlnntr.  the  Attaok  hudad  tilt  deep  mght 

The  demonBtntioDS  &f  the  GeTenuMnt  had  all  been  iqjainBt  the 
oanrent ;  esrlj  in  the  attack  guvrds  had  been  sent,  not  to  dispene  the 
aanikstB,  bat  to  command  all  within  the  oonvent  to  lay  down  their  mas, 
all  laymen  to  depart  &om  it,  and  Savonarola  himself  to  quit  the  Florentine 
tarntoiy  within  twelve  honrs.  Had  Saronarola  quitted  the  ooijTent  then,  he 
cobU  hardly  have  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces;  he  waa  willing  to  go,  fant 
his  Mends  hindered  him.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  great  lisk  even  for  eome 
iK/men  of  high  name  to  depart  by  the  garden  wall,  but  among  tfaoae  who 
had  choBim  to  do  bo  mas  Francesco  Valori,  who  hoped  to  nuse  rescue 
from  without. 

And  DOW  when  it  was  deep  night — when  the  stmggle  coold  hardly 
have  lasted  much  longer,  and  the  Compagnaoei  might  soon  ha.ve  carried 
their  Bwordo  into  the  library,  where  Savonarola  was  praybg  with  the 
Brethren  who  had  either  not  taken  up  arms  or  had  laid  them  down  at 
hie  command— there  came  a  second  body  of  guards,  commissioned  by  the 
S^Doria  to  demand  the  persons  of  Fra  Qirolamo  and  hiii  two  coadjutors, 
Fia  Domenico  and  Fra  Salvesbv. 

Loud  was  the  roar  of  biun^hant  hate  when  the  light  of  lanterns 
ilunred  the  Frate  iMuing  from  the  doer  of  the  convent  with  a  goard  who 
proDueed  him  ao  other  safety  than  that  of  the  prison.  The  strog^e  now 
was,  who  should  get  first  in  the  stream  that  rushed  op  the  narrow  street 
to  see  the  Prophet  carried  back  in  ignominy  to  the  Pia^  where  he  had 
batved  it  yesterday — who  should  be  in  the  best  jJace  lor  reaching  lua 
ear  with  insult,  nay,  if  possible,  for  muting  him  and  ki<;liiig  ham.  Tbia  was 
oat  difficult  for  aame  of  the  armed  Gompagnaoci  who  were  not  prevented 
from  -■ni*-'"g  tbemsalves  with  the  guards. 

When  Savonarola  felt  himself  dragged  and  pushed  along  in  the  midst 
of  liiat  hootiDg  multitude  ;  when  lanteius  were  lifted  to  ehow  him  deriding 
faces ;  when  he  folt  himself  spat  upon,  ■mitten  and  kicked  with  groaseat 
words  of  insult,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  worst  bittemeee  of  liie  was  past. 
If  men  judged  him  guilty,  and  were  bent  on  having  his  blood,  it  was  only 
death  that  awaited  him.  But  the  worst  drop  of  bitterness  can  never  be 
vmng  on  to  our  lips  fixmk  without :  the  lowest  depth  of  rewgnation  is 
not  to  be  found  in  martyrdom;  it  is  only  to  be  found  when  we  have 
covered  our  heads  in  silenoe  and  felt,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a  martyr : 
tlte  truth  shall  prosper,  but  not  hy  me." 

Bat  that  brief  imperfect  triumph  of  insulting  the  Frate,  who  had  soon 
.  disappesrred  under  the  doorway  of  the  Old  Palace,  was  only  like  the  taste 
of  blood  to  the  tiger.  Were  there  not  the  houses  of  the  hypocrite's 
fneods  to  be  sacked  7  Already  one  half  of  the  armed  multitude,  too  much 
in  the  rear  to  share  greatly  in  the  sic^  of  the  convent,  hud  been  employed 
in  the  more  profitable  work  of  attacking  rich  houses,  not  with  planless 
doire  for  plunder,  but  with   that  discriminating  selection  of  auch  as 
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belonged  to  chief  HBgncmi,  which  Bhow«d  that  the  riot  wu  under 
guidance,  and  that  tha  rabble  with  clubs  and  staTes  was  well  officered  by 
Bword-girt  Compagnacci  Was  there  not — ae«  criminal  after  the  Trste 
• — the  ambitioaa  Francesco  Valori,  suspected  of  wonting  with  the  Frate's 
help  to  make  himself  a  Doge  or  Gon&loniere  for  life  7  And  the  grey- 
haired  man  who,  eight  months  ago,  had  lifted  his  arm  and  hii  roice  in 
such  ferocious  demand  for  justice  on  fire  of  his  feUow-citizais,  only 
escaped  from  San  Marco  to  CKperience  what  othert  called  justice — to  see 
his  house  eurrotmded  by  an  angry,  greedy  multitude,  to  see  his  wife  shot  " 
dead  with  an  arrow,  and  to  be  himself  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
to  answer  a  summons  to  the  Palazzo,  by  the  swords  of  men  named  RidolJi 
and  Tomabuoni. 

In  this  way  that  Masque  of  the  Furiea,  called  Riot,  was  played  on  ia 
Florence  through  the  bonrs  of  night  and  early  morning. 

But  the  chief  director  was  not  viuble  :  he  had  bis  reasons  for  issuing 
Lb  orders  from  a  private  retreat,  being  of  rather  too  high  a  name  to  let 
his  red  feather  be  seen  waving  amongst  all  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 
before  the  dawn.  The  retreat  was  the  same  house  and  the  same  room  ia 
a  quiet  street  between  Santa  Croce  and  San  Marco,  where  we  hare  seen 
Tito  paying  a  secret  visit  to  Bolfo  Spini.  Here  the  captain  of  the  Com- 
pagnacci sat  through  this  memorable  night,  receiving  visitors  who  came 
and  went,  and  went  and  came,  some  of  them  in  the  guise  of  armed  Com- 
pagnacci, others  dressed  obscurely  and  without  visible  arms.  There  wu 
abundant  wine  on  the  table,  with  drinking  cups  for  chance  comers ;  and 
though  Spini  was  on  his  guard  against  excessive  drinking,  he  took  enongh 
from  time  to  time  to  h^hten  the  excitement  produced  by  the  news  that 
was  being  brought  to  him  continually. 

Among  the  obscurely  dressed  viutors  Ser  Gecoone  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  and  as  the  bonis  advanced  towards  the  morning  twilight  he  had 
remained  as  Spini's  constant  companioD,  together  with  Fraacesco  Cei, 
who  was  then  in  rather  careless  hiding  in  Florence,  expecting  to  have  bis 
banishment  revoked  when  the  Frate's  fall  had  been  accomplished. 

The  tapeiB  had  burnt  themselves  into  low  shapeless  masses,  and  holes 
in  the  shutters  were  just  marked  by  a  sombre  outward  light,  when  Spini, 
who  had  started  from  his  seat  and  walked  up  and  down  with  an  angry 
flush  on  his  face  at  some  talk  that  had  been  going  forward  with  those  two 
unmilitary  companions,  burst  out — 

■'  The  devil  spit  bim  1  he  shall  pay  for  it,  thongh.  Ha,  ha  1  the  clava 
shall  be  down  on  him  when  be  little  tiiinks  of  them.  So  he  was  to  be  the 
great  man  after  all  I  He's  been  pretending  to  chuck  everything  tovrards 
my  cap,  as  if  I  were  a  blind  beggarman,  and  all  the  while  he's  been 
winking  and  filling  his  own  scarsella.  I  should  like  to  hang  skins  about 
him  and  set  my  honnde  on  him  I  And  he's  got  Hat  fine  mby  of  mine,  I 
was  fbol  enough  to  give  him  yesterday.  Malediction  I  And  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  his  sleeve  two  years  ago,  and  spoiling  the  best  plan  that 
«Ter  was  laid.    I  was  a  fbt^  for  trusting  mysdf  widi  a  rascal  who  had 
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long-twiflted  contnTBncea  that  nobody   could  see   to  the   end  of  bat 


"  A  Greek,  too,  who  dropped  into  Florence  with  gems  packed  about 
him,"  nid  Francesco  Cei,  who  had  a  slight  smile  of  Muvuement  on  hia  &ce 
at  Spini'a  fhming.  "  You  did  not  choose  jovi  ooafidant  very  wisely,  my 
Dolfo." 

"  He's  K  cuned  deal  cleTerer  than  you,  Francesco,  and  handsomer  too," 
■ud  S^ni,  taming  on  hii  associate  with  a  general  desire  to  worry  anything 
that  pRsented  itself. 

"I  humbly  oonceire,"  said  Ser  Ceccone,  "that  Ueaser  FranccBCo's 
poetic  geoioB  will  ontweigh^^" 

"  Tea,  yes,  rub  your  hands  I  I  hate  that  notaij'a  trick  of  yours," 
interrupted  Spini,  whoie  patronage  conusted  largely  in  this  sort  of 
franknesa.  "  But  there  oomea  Taddeo,  or  eomebody :  now's  the  time  I 
What  news,  eh  7  "  he  went  on,  as  two  Compagnacci  entered  wit^  heated 
looka. 

**  Bad  I  "  said  one.  "  The  people  had  made  np  their  minds  they  were 
goiDg  to  have  the  sacking  of  Soderini'a  house,  and  now  they're  been 
baulked  we  ahall  have  them  turning  on  us,  if  we  don't  take  care.  I 
anq)ect  there  are  some  Uediceans  buzzing  about  among  them,  and  we  may 
■ee  them  attacking  yonr  palace  over  the  bridge  before  long,  unless  we  can 
find  a  bait  for  them  another  way." 

« I  have  it,"  atud  Spini,  and  leizliig  Taddeo  by  the  belt  he  drew  hiiu 
nide  to  gire  him  directions,  while  the  other  went  on  telling  Cei  how  tho 
Sgnoria  had  interfered  about  Soderini'a  house. 

"Eocol"  exclaimed  Bpinj,  presently,  giving  Taddeo  a  alight  push 
towarda  the  door.     "  Go  and  make  quick  work." 


CHAFTBB  T-T'Vll. 

■Waitiks  by  the  Bitee. 

Ason  the  dme  when  the  two  Compagnacd  went  on  their  errand,  there 
ma  another  man  who,  on  the  opposite  ude  of  the  Anu>,  was  also  going 
out  into  the  chill  gi«y  twilight  Hia  errand,  apparently,  could  have  no 
relation  to  theirs;  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  brink  of  the  river  at 
a  spot  which,  though  within  the  city  walla,  waa  overlooked  by  no  dwell- 
ings, and  which  only  aeemed  the  more  shrouded  and  lonely  for  the 
warehouses  and  granaries  which  at  some  little  distance  backward  tamed 
their  shoulders  to  the  river.  There  was  a  sloping  width  of  long  grasa  and 
rushes  made  all  the  more  dank  by  broad  gutters  which  here  and  ther» 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Amo. 

The  gutters  and  the  loneliness  were  the  attraction  that  drew  this  man 
to  come  and  sit  down  among  the  grass,  and  bend  over  the  watem 
that  ran  swiftly  in  the  channelled  alope  at  his  side.      For  he  had  once 
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had  a  large  jneee  of  bread  brongfat  to  hiiu  bj  taie  of  diose  fiiendly  miileti, 
and  more  than  once  a  raw  carrot  and  apple  parings.  It  was  worth  wUla 
to  wait  for  noh  chances  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  one  te  Ma,  and 
oftea  in  his  totlew  wakefnlneas  be  came  to  watch  he**  Wb>e  darf  break; 
it  might  save  him  for  one  daj  the  ne«d  of  tfasa  nknt  t«eE^  wluch 
'4X)nsisted  in  sitting  on  a  chnrch  aiep  or  by  the  wayside  oat  b^ond  the 
Porta  Ssn  Fradaawv 

For  Baliisssanu  hsted  b^ging  ao  cnich  ibat  he  wonld  hare  pediapa 
cfaosen  to  die  rather  than  make  even  that  eilent  appeal,,  bi^  for  ooe  zeasoo. 
that  made  him  desire  to  lire.  It  was  no  longer  a  hope ;  it  waa  onlj  that 
posdbility  which  clings  to  every  idea  that  has  taken  complete  pnesMinion 
of  die  mind :  ike  sort  of  posubUi^  that  makes  a  woman  watch  on  a 
headland  for  the  ship  which  held  something  dear,  though  all  her  ne^h- 
bonnt  are  certain  that  the  diip  was  a  wreck  long  years  ago.  AAer  he 
had  come  out  of  the  convent  hospital,  where  the  monks  of  San  Miniato 
had  taken  care  of  him  as  long  as  he  was  helpless ;  aiUr  he  had  watched 
in  vain  for  the  wifo  who  was  to  help  him,  and  had  begun  to  think  that 
she  waa  dead  of  &e  pestilence  that  seemed  to  fill  all  the  space  nnce  the 
night  he  parted  from  ber,  be  had  been  tmabie  to  concave  aoy  way  in 
whi(^  sacred  vengeance  could  satisfy  itself  duoogh  his  arm.  Hia  knifo 
was  gone,  and  he  was  too  fieUe  in  body  to  win  another  by  work,  too 
feeble  in  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  knife,  to  contrive  that  it  ahotild. 
anve  ita  one  purpose.  He  was  a  shattered,  bewildered,  lonely  old  man ; 
jet  he  desired  to  live  :  he  waited  for  something  of  which  he  had  no 
distinct  vision — something  dim,  formless — that  startled  him,  aad  made 
strong  pulsations  within,  him,  like  that  unknown  thing  which  we  lo<^ 
for  when  ve  start  from  sleep,  though  bo  voice  oe  touch  has  waked  na. 
Baldasaarre  desired  to  live  ;  and  therefore  he  crept  out  in  the  grey  light 
and  seated  himself  in  the  long  grass  and  watched  the  waters  that  had  a 
&int  promise  in  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Compagnaeu  were  bosy  at  their  work.  The  formidable 
bands  of  armed  men,  left  to  do  their  will,  with  very  little  interfereoce 
ircm  an  embarrassed  if  not  conniving  Signoria,  had  parted  into  two 
nuuwa,  bnt  both  were  soon  making  their  way  by  different  toads  towaida 
4e  Arao.  The  smaller  maai  waa  making  for  the  Fonte  Snbaconte,  tha 
larger  for  the  Fonte  Veechio  ;  bnt  in  both  the  same  words  had  passed 
from  mouth  to  month  aa  a  signal,  and  almost  every  num  of  the  moUitude 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  the  Via  de'  Baidi  to  asick  a  house  there.  If 
he  knew  no  other  reason,  could  he  demand  a  better  ? 

The  armed  Compagnacd  knew  Bomething  more,  for  a  brief  word  of 
command  flies  quickly,  asd  the  leaders  of  the  two  streams  of  rabble  had 
a  perfect  nnderstanding  that  tb^  wonld  meet  before  a  certain  house  a 
little  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Via  de'  Bordi,  where  the  master  would 
^bably  be  in  bed,  and  be  surprised  in  bis  mraiiing  sleep. 

But  the  msater  of  that  house  waa  neither  sleeping  nor  in  bed:  he  had 
■lid  been  in  bed  that  night.    Tor  Tito's  anxie^  to  quit  Flortuce  had  been 
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Btimtilated  hy  tbe  events  of  the  pievioiu  day  :  mrestigatioiis  would  foUow' 
in  wfaidi  appeals  might  be  made  M  Tiim  delaying  hia  depntnrej  and  in  all 
delay  be  bad  an  Tmessy  aenae  that  there  was  danger.  Fabdtood  haA 
pRHpered  and  waxed  strong;  but  it  had  nouriahed  tbe  twin  life,  Fear. 
He  DO  longer  wore  bis  amioiir,  be  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Baldaaaaire; 
bat  ihmi  tbe  eoipee  of  that  dead  fear  a  spirit  bad  riaen— the  undying  habit 
of  fear.  He  felt  be  abonld  not  be  safe  tiU  be  was  out  of  this  fierce,  turbid 
Florence  j  and  now  he  was  ready  to  go.  Maao  was  to  deliTer  np  bia  bouae 
to  the  new  tenant ;  bia  hones  aad  moles  were  awwting  him  in  San  Gallo ; 
Tean  and  the  children  bad  been  lodged  for  the  night  in  tbe  Borgo  outside 
&e  gate,  and  would  be  dreflsed  in  readiness  to  mount  tbe  mules  and  join 
him.  He  descended  tbe  stone  steps  into  the  court-yard,  ha  passed  tbrougfa 
tbe  great  doorway,  not  tbe  same  Tito,  but  ai  brilliant,  as  on  tbe  day  when 
he  bad  first  entered  that  hooae  and  made  the  mistake  of  fiiUing  in  lore  with 
Somola.  The  mistake  was  remedied  now,  tbe  old  life  was  east  oB,  and 
wu  soon  to  be  &r  behind  him. 

He  turned  with  rapid  ste^  towards  tbe  Kazxa  dd  Uozzi,  intending  to 
paaa  orerthe  Fonte  Rubaconte;  but  as  he  went  along  certain  sounds  came 
upon  bis  ears  that  made  bim  turn  Tomd  aid  walk  yet  more  quickly  in  the 
opponta  direction.  Was  tbe  mob  coming  into  Ohramo?  It  was  a 
-rezalion,  for  be  would  have  |»eferred  tbe  more  prirate  road.  He  must 
now  go  t^  the  Fonte  Tecchio ;  and  unpleasant  seiui^ons  made  him  draw 
bis  mantle  dose  romid  him,  and  walk  at  bis  utmost  speed.  There  was  no 
one  to  see  him  in  that  grey  twili^t.  But  before  be  reacbed  tbe  end  of  tbe 
Tia  de'  Bardi  like  sounds  fell  on  bis  ear  again,  and  this  time  tbey  were 
mach  louder  and  nearer.  Could  be  bare  been  deceired  before  1  The  mob 
most  be  coming  over  tbe  Fonte  Tecchio.  Again  be  turned,  fivm  an 
impulse  of  fear  that  was  stronger  tban  reflectioD ;  but  it  was  only  to  be 
aagored  that  the  mob  was  actually  entering  the  street  from  tbe  opposite 
end.  He  chose  not  to  go  back  to  big  house:  after  all,  tbey  would  not 
attack  Km.  Still,  be  bad  some  Tahiables  about  him  ;  and  all  tilings  except 
reason  and  order  are  posaible  with  a  mob.  But  necessity  does  the  work  of 
coorage.  He  went  on  towards  tbe  Fonte  Tecchio,  tbe  rush  and  tbe 
trampHng  and  the  confused  voices  getting  so  loud  before  bim  that  be  bad 
ceaaed  to  hear  them  behind. 

For  he  had  reached  the  end  of  tbe  street,  and  the  crowd  pouring  from 
&e  bridge  met  him  at  the  turning  and  hemmed  in  faia  way.  He  had  not 
time  to  wonder  at  a  sudden  shout  before  he  felt  himself  Barronnded,  not, 
in  tbe  first  instance,  by  an  unarmed  rabble,  but  by  armed  Comp^;nacci ; 
tbe  next  sensation  was  that  bis  cap  fell  off,  and  that  he  was  thrust 
Tiolently  forward  amongst  the  rabble,  along  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
bridge.  Then  he  distinguished  the  shouts,  "Fiagnonel  Mediceanl 
Piagnone  1     Throw  bim  over  the  bridge  I  " 

His  mantle  was  being  torn  off  him  with  sbong  puHs  that  would  have 
throttled  him  if  tbe  fibula  had  not  given  way.  Then  bis  searsella  was 
matched  at ;  but  &I1  the  while  be  was  being  hustled  and  dragged ;  and  the 
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nutdi  £uled — bia  scaraell«  still  hung  at  liia  eide.  Sboating,  yelling,  half- 
motirelesB  execration  rang  fltunnuigly  in  his  ears,  spreading  even  amongtt 
those  who  had  not  yet  seen  him,  and  only  knew  there  was  a  man  to  be 
reviled,  Tito's  horrible  dread  was  that  he  should  be  struck  down  or 
trampled  on  before  he  reached  the  open  arches  that  surmount  the  centre 
of  the  bridge.  There  was  one  hope  for  him — that  th^  might  throw  him. 
over  before  they  had  wounded  him  or  beaten  the  strength  out  of  him ;  and 
his  whole  sonl  was  absorbed  in  that  one  hope  and  its  obverse  terror. 

Ye»~-they  ipere  at  the  arches.  In  that  moment  Tito,  with  bloodlew 
&ce  and  eyes  dilated,  had  one  of  the  self-preserving  inspirations  that 
eome  in  eztcemi^.  With  a  sudden  desperate  efibrt  he  mastered  th& 
dasp  of  his  belt,  and  flung  belt  and  tcarsella  forward  towards  a  yard  of 
dear  space  against  the  parapet,  crying  in  a  ringing  voice, — ■ 

"  There  are  diamonds  1  there  is  gold  I  " 

lu  the  instant  the  hold  on  him  was  relaxed,  and  there  was  a  roBh 
towards  the  scarsella.  He  threw  himself  on  the  parapet  with  a  desperate 
lesp,  and  the  next  moment  plunged — plunged  with  a  great  plash  into  the 
dark  river  far  below. 

It  was  his  chance  of  salvation ;  and  it  was  a  good  chance.  His  life 
had  been  saved  once  before  by  his  fine  swimming,  and  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface  agun  after  his  long  dive  be  had  a  sense  of  deliverance.  He 
struck  out  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strong  prime,  and  the  current  helped 
him.  If  he  could  only  swim  beyond  the  Ponte  alia  Carrara  he  might 
land  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  and  even  yet  reach  San  Gallo.  Life 
was  stiil  before  him.  And  the  idiot  mob,  shouting  and  bellowing  on  thft 
Inidge  there,  would  think  he  was  drowned. 

They  did  think  no.  Peering  over  the  parapet  along  the  dark  stream^ 
they  could  not  see  afai  off  the  moving  blackness  of  the  floating  hair,  and 
the  velvet  tunic-ileeves. 

It  was  only  from  the  other  way  that  a  pale  olive  &ce  could  be  seen, 
looking  white  above  the  dark  water  ;  a  face  not  easy  even  for  the 
indifferent  to  forget,  inth  its  square  forehead,  the  long  low  aich  of  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  long  lustrous  sgate-like  eyes.  Onward  the  face  went 
on  the  dark  current,  with  inflated  quivering  nostrils,  with  the  blue  veina 
distended  on  the  temples.  One  bridge  was  passed — the  bridge  of  Santa 
TrinitL  Should  he  risk  landing  now  rather  thou  tmat  to  his  strength  ? 
No.  He  heard,  or  fanded  he  .heard,  yells  and  cries  pursuing  him. 
Terror  pressed  him  most  from  the  side  of  his  fellow-men :  he  was  less 
afraid  of  indefinite  chances,  and  he  swam  on,  panting  and  straimog.  Ue- 
was  not  so  fresh  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  passed  the  night  in. 
■leep. 

Yet  the  next  bridge — the  last  bridge — was  passed.  He  was  eon- 
sdons  of  it;  but  in  that  tumult  of  his  blood,  he  could  only  feel  vagudy 
that  he  was  cafe  and  might  land.  But  where?  The  current  was  having 
its  way  with  him ;  he  hardly  knew  where  be  was :  exhaustion  waa 
bringing  on  the  dreamy  slate  that  precedes  u 
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fiut  How  there  were  eyes  that  diecemed  bim — nged  eyes,  Btrong  for 
tlie  distance.  Buldassaire,  looking  up  blackly  from  the  search  ia  the 
mnlet  that  brought  him  nothing,  hod  seen  a  white  object  coming  along 
the  broader  stream.  Could  that  be  any  fortunate  chance  for  Attn?  He 
looked  and  looked  till  the  object  giitbered  form  :  then  he  leaned  forward 
with  a  start  as  he  sat  among  the  rank  green  sterna,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  a  new  light.  Yet  ho  only  watched— motionleaa.  Some- 
tiiing  was  being  brought  to  him. 

The  next  instant  a  man's  body  was  cast  violently  on  the  grass  two 
yarda  from  him,  and  he  started  forward  like  a  panther,  clutching  the 
veli-et  tunic  as  he  fell  forward  oq  the  body  and  lloshed  a  look  in  the 
man's  face. 

Dead — ^wns  he  dead  7  The  eyea  were  rigid.  But  no,  it  could  not  be 
—justice  bad  brooght  him.  Men  looked  dead  sometimes,  and  yet  the 
llle  came  back  into  them.  Baldassorre  did  not  (eel  feeble  ia  that  moment. 
He  knew  just  what  he  could  do.  He  got  his  large  fingers  within  the 
neck  of  the  tunic  and  held  them  there,  kneeling  on  one  knee  beside  the 
body  and  watching  the  face.  There  was  a  fierce  hope  in  hia  heart,  bat 
it  was  mixed  with  trembling.  In  his  eyes  there  was  only  fierceness :  all 
the  dow-buming  remnant  of  life  within  him  seemed  to  hare  leaped  into 

Bigid — rigid  still.  Those  eyes  with  the  half-fallen  lids  were  locked 
agaiost  vengeance.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  dead  7  There  was  nothing 
to  measure  the  time :  it  seemed  long  enough  for  hope  to  freeze  into 
despair. 

Surely  at  last  the  eyelids  were  qnirering ;  the  eyes  were  no  Itoiger 
rigid.     There  was  a  vibrating  light  in  them — they  opened  wide. 

"  Ah,  yes  1     Yon  see  me — you  know  me  I " 

Tito  knew  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  It  was  life  or  death  that 
had  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  his  injured  &ther.  It  might  be 
death — and  death  might  mean  this  chill  gloom  with  the  face  of  the 
hideons  past  hanging  over  him  for  ever. 

But  now  Baldassarre's  only  dread  was,  lest  the  young  limbs  should 
escape  hiin.  He  pressed  his  knuckles  against  the  round  throat  and 
knelt  upon  the  chest  with  all  the  force  of  his  aged  frame.  Let  death 
come  now  I 

Again  be  kept  his  watch  on  the  &ce.  And  when  the  eyes  were 
rigid  again,  he  dared  not  trust  them.  Ho  would  never  loose  his  hold  till 
Bome  one  came  and  found  them.  Justice  would  send  some  witness,  and 
then,  he,  Baldassarre,  would  declare  that  he  had  killed  this  traitor,  to 
whom  he  had  once  been  a  Hither.  They  would  perhaps  believe  him  now, 
and  then  hq  would  he  content  with  the  struggle  of  justice  on  enrth — then 
he  would  desire  to  die  with  his  hold  on  this  body,  and  follow  the  tnutor 
to  bell  that  he  might  dutch  him  there. 

And  so  he  knelt,  and  so  he  pressed  his  knncklcs  against  the  round 
tbroat,  without  trusting  to  flie  seeming  death,  till  the  light  got  strong,  and 
YOL,  viil. — ^NO.  43,  8 
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lie  could  kneel  no  longer.  Then  he  sat  on  tlie  body,  still  olatebing  the 
neck  of  tlie  tunic.  But  the  hours  went  on,  and  no  witness  came.  Ho 
eyes  deecried  afar  off  the  two  human  bodies  among  the  tnll  grass  by  the 
river-side.  Florence  was  busy  with  greater  afTwrt,  and  the  prepamtion 
of  a  deeper  tragedy. 

Not  long  afler  those  two  bodies  were  lying  in  the  grase,  Savonarola  was 
being  tortured  and  crying  out  in  his  agony,  "  I  will  confess  1  " 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  was  westward  that  a  waggon  drawn  by  a  mild 
grey  ox  came  to  the  edge  of  the  grassy  mai^n,  and  as  the  man  who  led 
it  was  leaning  to  gather  up  the  round  stones  that  lay  heaped  in  nadinen 
to  be  carried  away,  he  detected  some  startling  object  in  the  grass.  The 
aged  man  had  &llen  forward,  and  his  dead  clutch  was  on  the  garmeDt  of 
the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  them:  nay,  it  was  better  to 
put  them  into  the  waggon  and  carry  them  as  th^  were  into  the  great 
Fiaxia,  that  notice  might  be  giren  to  the  Eight. 

Aa  the  waggon  entered  the  frequented  streets  there  was  a  growing 
crowd  escorting  it  with  its  stnnge  burden.  No  one  knew  the  bodies 
ibr  a  long  while,  for  the  aged  &ce  had  fallen  forward,  half  hiding  the 
younger.  But  before  they  had  been  moved  out  of  sight,  they  had  been 
recognized. 

"  I  know  Ihat  old  man,"  Piero  di  Cosimo  had  testified.  "  I  painted  his 
likeness  once.  He  is  the  prisoner  who  clutched  Melema  on  the  steps  of 
the  Duomo." 

"  He  is  perhaps  the  same  old  man  who  appeared  at  supper  in  my 
gardens,"  said  Bernardo  Rucellai,  one  of  the  Eight.  "  I  had  forgotten 
him — I  thought  he  bad  died  in  prison.  But  there  is  no  knowing  the 
truth  now." 

Who  shall  put  hb  finger  on  the  work  of  justice,  and  Bay,  "It  is 
there?  "  Justice  is  like  the^ingdom  of  God — it  is  not  without  as  as  a 
feet,  it  is  within  ns  as  a  great  yearning. 
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Host  penonn  are  accufltomed  to  think  oF  Btarvntion  merely  in  lis 
Mcote  ^m,  with  the  accompntiimcnta  of  a  denth  preceded  by  horrible 
suffering;  and  they  can  scarcely  realize  to  theniBelTCB  tbo  lets  contpicnoiu 
but  not  less  Tatal  influence  which  in  its  partial  form  it  exerts  as  an  abettor 
of  disease.  Let  us  try  and  realize  what  this  Infliienco  is,  under  two  or 
three  different  sets  of  circnm stances.  And  drat  with  regard  to  ita  mis- 
cliierous  action  upon  the  infimt  population.  We  are  well  accustomed  to 
q>eak  of  the  period  of  infiinoy  as  a  porilona  one;  and  the  public  is 
tolerably  familinr  with  the  fact  tlint  an  enonnons  proportion  of  the  whole 
mortality  occars  in  snbjects  under  the  age  of  five  years ;  but  people  seldom 
reamn  oat  to  themselves  the  cause  of  tliis  extraordinary  and  disproportionate 
fetalilj  of  disease  in  the  very  young  :  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  the  Tery  diseases  which  decimate  the  infant  popniation  are  just  those 
which  always  fall  with  mo^t  crushing  force  on  the  ill  fed.  But  ask  the 
phystciao  of  any  children's  hospital  what  are  the  maladies  which  make 
most  haroc  with  their  little  patients,  and  they  will  tell  you,  first  of  all,  the 
epidemic  fevers,  the  inflammatory  diRonsea  which  are  common  at  certain 
Kaaons  of  the  year,  intestinal  complaints,  and  nest  to  these,  consumption, 
rickets,  ■crofola,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  of  a  low  type.  If  yon 
have  any  doubt  that  starvation  phiys  a  large  part  in  the  production  of 
>ach  diseases  as  these,  go  to  the  homes  of  these  children,  and  look  at  the 
muluplied  appliances  of  it  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  The  poor, 
pallid,  ill-fed  mothers  can  hardly  give  a  very  rich  rupply  of  food  to  their 
inbnts  during  the  time  of  their  dependence  on  them,  and  then,  when 
the  time  conies  for  artificial  feeding,  all  the  powers  of  ignorance  come 
into  play  as  anxiliaries  and  fosterers  of  disease.  The  proper  feeding  of  a 
new-weaned  infant  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  it  is  usually  solved  by 
thoM  poor  mothers  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the  administration  of  food 
only  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  adults,  and  a  small  port  only  of  which, 
with  infinite  distress  to  the  infant,  can  get  assimiluted.  And  did  the 
mothers  ever  so  well  understand  the  principles  of  infant  dietetics,  there  are 
terrible  hindrances  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  them  out,  in  many  cases 
ariaiog  Irtan  the  nature  of  tibeir  avocations.  The  young  growing  animul 
requires  above  all  things  that  its  food  shonld  be  administered  at  short 
intervals,  but  the  occupations  of  many  poor  woroen  detain  them  from 
their  hornet  ior  hours  together;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Infants  are 
ofUn  intrusted  to  some  ignorant  nurse,  or  elder  child. 

A  little  examination  of  the  Registrar- General's  titbles  will  show  us  the 
anmiatakable  traces  of  then  evil  influences.    One  of  the  first  things  w« 
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nolice  is  that,  if  we  take  any  year  at  random,  and  calculate  tlie  proptrtiofi 
between  the  mortality  at  all  agea,  and  tliat  diiring  the  first  year  of  life,  wo 
BOOH  perceire  that  there  is  a  great  nndconfitant  difference  between  different 
districts  of  the  conntry  in  this  respect.  If  we  take  the  three  districts — 
Lancashire,  London,  and  the  Eastern  tegistral  division — we  get  the  follow- 
ing results : — In  the  year  1858  we  find  that  in  London  tlie  mortality  at 
ages  under  one  year  was  222  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths;  in 
the  Eastern  district,  22''6 ;  whilst  in  Lancashire  it  was  as  high  as  25  pei 
cent.  In  the  year  1855  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  old  was — ■ 
in  London,  2 1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  oil  ages ;  in  the  Eastern  district, 
22-4  per  cent.;  in  I..ancas]iire,  25  per  cent.:  while  the  mortality  under 
the  age  of  one  year  in  the  whole  of  EnglnnJ  wiis,  in  the  year  1858,  only 
23-5  per  cent.,  and  in  1S55  only  22-9  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages. 
If  we  examine  the  ratio  which  the  deaths  occurring  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  two  years  bear  to  the  whole  mortality  during  these  two  years,  we 
■hall  find  equally  constant  differences  in  the  different  districts.  Thus, 
in  1655,  the  deaths  at  (hia  age  were — in  London,  909  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mortality;  in  Lancashire,  10-22  per  cent.;  in  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion, only  5 '49  per  cent;  while  the  avarage  for  all  EngUcd  was  7' 65 
per  cent,  of  the  general  mortality.  In  1858,  the  deaths  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  two  years  were— in  London,  10'48  per  cent. ;  iit  Lancashire, 
10-96  per  cent.;  and  in  the  Eastern  division,  only  5G8  per  cent  of 
the  general  mortality  :  the  average  proportion  for  all  England  being  8'33 
per  cent. 

The  above  figures,  which  are  fully  supported  by  more  extended 
observations,  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail  here,  bring  strongly  into 
relief  the  following  facts  : — 1.  The  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life 
is  very  considerably  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
in  Lancashire  than  either  in  London  or  the  more  sparsely  populated  Eastern 
district;  between  tlie  two  latter  there  is  a  small  difference  tn /nvour  o/ 
London;  both  of  them  are  decidedly  below  the  average  for  all  England 
in  this  respect,  and  Lancashire  is  much  above  iL  2.  The  mortality 
during  the  second  year  of  life,  is  also  higher  in  proportion  to  the  deatbn 
at  all  ages  in  Lancashire  than  either  in  London  or  the  Eastern  district : 
but  in  this  case  London  nearly  comes  up  to  Lancashire,  both  being  veiy 
greatly  above  the  average  for  all  England,  while  the  Eastern  district  is 
almost  as  much  below. 

Now,  seeing  that  there  is  such  an  immunity  from  danger  to  life  during 
the  first  year  in  London,  as  compared  with  Lancashire,  while  in  the 
second  year  this  difference  is  almost  done  away  with,  and  London  becomes 
also  extraordinarily  fatal,  we  are  driven  to  look  for  a  special  cause  for 
these  peculiarities.  This  cause  is  evidently  constant,  and  not  epidemic : 
and  among  constant  causes  there  are  none  which  arc  reconcileable  with 
the  facta  already  mentioned,  except  ptculiaritt/  of  mitrilion.  Upon  thia 
hypotbeus  much  that  ia  difficult  to  understand  might  be  readily  explained. 
Both  Lancoskire  and  London  are  crowded  districts,  with  a  large  poor  popu- 
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lation ;  any  cnuse,  theo,  of  mortality  existing  generally  among  tbe  poor 
will  malie  ilstlf  quickly  felt  in  the  general  tables  for  ^eae  diatriuta.  In 
LancnsLire  the  oceapations  of  poor  wonii^n  have  a  great  tendency  to  make 
them  neglect  the  feeding  of  tlieir  infiints,  even  from  the  first,  and  at  every 
■ubEequcnt  etage.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  during  the  first  year,  the 
iDfnnlB,  for  the  most  part,  receive  the  food  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
them  with  tolerable  regularity ;  but  during  the  second  year  all  Borts  of 
mischief  arise  from  the  operation  of  two  causefi — (a)  the  improper  con- 
tinoance,  by  many  poor  women,  of  nursing,  and  (6)  the  employment  of 
unsuitahle  artificial  food,  through  sheer  ignoi-ouce  or  prejudice. 

or  course,  if  defective  nutrition  be  the  cnuse  of  so  much  of  the  fiibil 
ncknesa  that  occurs  among  young  children,  the  poor  class  will  aSbrd  the 
most  numerous  cases  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  none 
in  the  ranks  of  the  ivetdthier.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  are  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  indigent ;  and  a  large  number  of  better-class  children 
yearly  &1I  victims  to  the  extraordinary  perversity  and  stupidity  of  nurses 
and  mothers  in  their  ideas  of  what  forms  a  proper  artificial  food  for 
a  young  infant.  The  commonest  of  common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate 
that  no  very  violent  change  should  be  made  from  the  elements  of  food 
vhtch  were  provided  in  the  first  plitce  by  nature;  but  this  idea  receives 
but  small  attention ;  and  tlien,  when  the  little  unfortunates  have  fits 
it  is  put  down  to  "  tie  teeth ;"  or  if  their  limbs  become  crooked,  it  ia 
■il  Iiud  to  the  blame  of  acme  servant  who  allowed  them  to  walk  too  soon. 
That  last  sentence  about  crooked  limbs  reminds  us  that  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  a  symptom — "  rickets  " — is  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
inexorable  manner  in  which  nature  revenges  outrages  on  her  own  plain 
indications.  U.  Gn^rin,  a  great  authority  npon  this  subject,  made  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  by  which  he  proved  the  pos^bitity  of  inducing 
artificial  "  rickets  "  at  will  by  merely  separating  the  young  too  early  from 
their  mothers,  and  feeding  them  with  artificial  food  suited  to  the  adult 
condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  of  improper 
infant  feeding,  partial  starvation  is  induced,  both  by  the  impeifect  asumi- 
latlon  of  the  food,  and  by  the  diminution  of  digestive  power  which  is 
brought  abouL 

The  diseases  of  children  caused  by  imperfect  nutrition  have  received  a 
most  interesting  and  unexpected  illustration  in  the  course  of  the  present 
cotton  bmine.  The  ill  reputation  of  Lancashire  for  infant  mortality  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  now  remains  to  be  noted  that,  during  the 
recent  distrcsR,  this  mortality  has  become  mogt  markedly  less,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diminished  resources  of  the  parents,  Tlie  explanation,  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  is  simple:  the  mothers  are  now  unemployed, 
and  have  time  to  attend  to  the  feeding  of  their  children  ;  and  they  are  far 
more  skilful  at  this  task  than  the  incompetent  persons  to  whom  it  ia 
ordinarily  confided,  by  whom  the  little  creatures  are,  in  plain  truth, 
slowly  starved  in  great  numbers,  or,  at  least,  so  weakened  as  to  be  tmable 
to  resist  slight  shocks  of  disease,  particularly  of  epidemic  diseases. 
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It  it  during  infancf  that  tbe  resulu  of  partial  sloiTatloii  are  moit 
fatal,  u  might  be  e:ipected.  But  its  influence  ii  obviona  enough  at  later 
stages  of  life.  Thus,  the  growing  bo^  or  girl  not  oul;  becomes  stunted 
and  ill-formed,  but  special  tendenciea  to  disease  develop  tbemaelves  with 
the  defelopmeut  of  the  bodj,  the  nervoua  By«tem  being  particularly  apt  to 
fluSer,  In  one  instance,  the  braiu  ia  ill-deveioped  and  intelligence  ia  low, 
in  other  case*  aa  unnatural  tendency  to  convultuve  diseases  is  Bet  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  feebleness  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  obild 
becomes  epileptic  or  hysterical,  or  gets  St.  Vitus'  dance — diseases  which 
may  be  produced  by  many  other  causes,  but  which,  among  the  poor,  cer- 
tainly depend  principally  on  deBoient  or  innutritions  food.  Both  iu  youth 
and  in  adult  life  the  consequenoes  of  such  deficiency  are  Protean  in  the 
shapes  which  they  assume,  rangiDg  from  the  dreaded  typhus- epidemics, 
which  announce  the  ezistetice  of  extreme  and  wide-spread  destitution, 
through  all  the  shadea  of  bodily  disorder  consequent  on  lowered  nutrition, 
till  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  no  more  distinct  and  tangible 
result  than  the  production  of  rheumatism,  according  aa  the  deprivatiou  of 
food  is  greater  or  less,  and  according  aa  it  is  general  or  merely  restrict* 
the  choice  of  food-materials. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  all  so  muoh  int«- 
leated  by  the  famine  in  the  cotton  districts,  to  refer  to  the  circumstance^ 
■0  far  as  (hey  can  now  be  recalled,  of  another  period  of  scarcity — the 
potato-famine,  which  was  felt  most  severely  in  1847-43.  In  Lanoasbire, 
the  eyil  effects  of  high  prices  of  food  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  employment  during  many  months ;  and  the  conse- 
quences were  terrible  :  typhus  fever  waa  developed  with  great  severity, 
and  scurry  also  appeared.  But  with  the  resumption  of  full  work  at  ths 
mills  the  public  health  soon  improved.  The  course  of  events  was  other- 
wise in  the  agricultural  counties.  The  case  of  Wiltshire*  is  suffidently 
interesting  to  be  worth  inquiring  into.  In  the  whole  of  this  county 
wages  have  been,  and  still  are,  low,  especially  in  the  northern  dlvLuon ; 
BO  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Lancashire  districts  that  the  manner  of 
feeding  of  the  people  ia  radically  different  in  the  two  counties.  Aa  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  food  used  in  Wiltshire  by  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafterj  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  much  higher,  in  1847-48,  in  a  large  part  of 
the  county,  than  tliat  now  obtainable  by  the  unemployed  of  Lancashire  by 
means  of  various  sources  of  relief.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  of 
mortality.  The  ordinary  average  for  the  county  being  2'07d  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  popuUtion,  it  rose  in  1847  to  2219;  in  1848,  to  2230;  and 
in  1849  (year  of  the  cholera),  to  2'2S5 ;  these  three  years  stand  out  in 
bad  pre-emiaence  over  all  others.  Yet  the  true  type  of  lamlne-typhua 
waa  never  developed,  so  lar  aa  can  be  discovered-  And  in  connection 
witli  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  cotton  districts  at  the 

*  This  cmotj  h  selected  merelf  as  aa  example  of  ths  low-pBid  agricoltaral  districls> 
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present  dme  wie  are  told  Qiat  qp  considerable  outbreak  of  tliu  dreadful 
pefitilence  has  occurred,  except  in  Preston :  a  dxcumstance  whicb  must 
be  traced,  we  think,  to  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  unemployed  have 
been  fed,  as  compared  with  the  experience  of  1647  in  the  same  county. 
It  is  unfortunately  imponible  to  procure  sufficient  data  to  construct  att 
accurate  table  of  the  diaeaaei  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  18i7-48  ia 
Wilt^ire  and  other  diatriote  similarly  situated ;  but  we  know  that  among 
the  principal  results  of  a  continnooaly  meagre  diet,  such  as  a  large  part  of 
the  poor  population  were  subjected  to,  bowel  complaiut,  ucurvy,  scrofula, 
consumption,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  and  gout  must  be  reckoned,  besides  a 
decidedly  increased  susceptibility  to  contagious  fevers  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions. Nor  must  we  forget  the  significant  &ct  that  among  the  po<«  of  the 
poorer  agricultural  districts  the  proportion  of  lunacy  is  always  uncom- 
monly high. 

80  &r,  we  may  imagine  the  miud  of  an  alderman  to  have  dwelt  vith 
coDsiderablo  complacency  on  our  remarks.  Uuder-feeding  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  most  mischievous  practice,  to  be  avoided  by  all  sensible 
people.  In  truth,  however,  thin  homily  of  ours  ou  the  evils  of  starvatioa 
has  been  introduced  as  a  mere  prologue  to  some  seiious  remarks  on  the 
-very  oppoute  error  into  which  as  many  of  ua  a*  have  the  means  are  very 
apt  to  run,  and  for  which  we  have  not  the  excuse  that  "  we  couldn't  help 
U."  One  hears  very  much  in  these  days  of  the  baneful  practice  of  ex- 
eesa  in  drink ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  Fotber- 
gill,  a  [Ayuciaa  of  large  experience,  who  had  seen  the  worst  of  the  old 
drinking  times  of  the  eighteenth  century,  expressed  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  even  in  the  days  when  alcdidic  debauches  were  fiishionable,  mora 
hann  was  dme  by  over-eating  than  by  orer-driuking.  In  the  present  day, 
at  any  rate,  these  words  are,  we  beheve,  undoubtedly  true;  although  w« 
dionid  hardly  now-a-days  agree  with  the  notions  that  ibnnerly  prevailed 
•■  to  the  manner  in  which  repletion  works  its  evil  effects. 

First,  as  to  repletion  from  mere  quantity  of  ibod,  this  being  deoidedly 
ID  excess  of  what  the  healthy  body  requires,  we  may  remark  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  truth,  which  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  to  its  producing  a 
MDliiiuons  and  inoreaung  state  of  plethora,  of  over-nourishment,  with  an 
accompanying  tendency  to  congestion  and  a  disposition  to  inflammatory 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  its  moat  important  evil  results 
is  tha  "  fatigue,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Brinton's,  which  it  inflicts 
npon  the  organism.  The  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  proved 
that  the  variona  secretions  which  effect  the  elaboration  of  food  are  poured 
out  in  enormous  qnantitjes,  and  that  so  far  from  being  altogether  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  them  ia  again  token  up  into  the 
blood.  Now  the  secretion  of  complex  fluids  like  these  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
process  which  demands  a  large  expenditure  of  vital  force,  and,  in  all 
probability,  any  unnecessary  increase  of  such  a  process  is  highly  exhaust- 
ing to  the  syatem.  Moreover,  the  systematic  continuance  of  a  diet  which 
calls  for  such  increased  exertions  rapidly  weakens  the  digestive  powers, 
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and  tlie  ultimate  result  will  inovltabl^  be  tlint  leas  ratlier  thaa  mora  diaa 
the  necessary  amount  of  food  will  be  concocted  and  made  £t  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  wbile  the  excreting  organs  will  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
moat,  and  tbeir  powers  seriously  weaktned  for  tlie  important  purpose  of 
remoTing  effcle  or  poisonuua  matters  from  the  body.  It  is  thus  possible 
that  the  over-fed  man  may  be,  in  truth,  at  once  starved  and  poisoned; 
and  it  may  thus  happen  that  the  very  diseases  (e.  g.  gout)  nliich  ara 
oAeD  produced  by  insuScicut  diet,  may  be  caused  by  a  wasteful  supply 
of  food. 

In  this  country,  at  least,  excess  in  eating  means,  ibr  the  most  part, 
excess  in  consumption  of  flesh  food ;  and  unfortunately,  the  very  persons 
who  indulge  most  freely  in  this  way  are  the  least  fitted  for  euch  habits, 
for  they  are  generally  individuals  whose  muscular  system,  from  com- 
parative disuse,  is  feebly  developed.  The  alderman  who  indulges  himself 
in  half  a  dozen  dishes,  consistiDg  of  various  kinds  of  ftesh,  and  following 
a  basin  of  rich  turtle-soup,  is  not  usually  a  Hercules  as  to  muscle, 
or  he  might  suffer  less  from  his  imprudence ;  for  it  has  been  esta- 
blished by  physiolngists  that  the  animal  whose  muscular  system  is  well- 
developed  can  dispose  of  more  flesh  food  than  a  weaker  animaL  One 
of  the  most  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  manner  of  feeding  ia  the 
propensity  engendered  to  take  large  doses  of  alcohol  with  the  nteals;  and 
although  some  of  the  more  immediate  ill  consequences  of  gourmandizing 
are  thus  obviated,  the  results  are  most  unfortunate,  for  such  doses  of 
alcohol  exercise  an  undoubtedly  poisonous  narcotic  influence,  not  only 
upon  the  nervous  system  at  large,  but  also,  locally,  upon  the  stomach, 
the  nervous  force  of  which  they  materially  weaken.  And  tvheci  sudi 
liquors  as  port-wine  are  used  in  large  quantity,  the  tendency  to  sudi 
disorders  as  gout,  already  sufficiently  strong,  is  materially  increased. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  absolute  repletion,  or  exceasire  food- 
supply,  has  most  certainly  a  deteriorating  influenoe  upon  the  tiasucs,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  account  for  most  of  the  morbid  affections  to 
which  the  over-fed  system  is  liable.  The  tendency  to  Jatty  and  earthy 
degeneration  of  muscles  and  of  blood-vessels,  and  to  wearing  out,  so  to 
speak,  of  secreting  glands,  which  is  produced,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  biain  to  which 
systematic  over-eaters  are  liable. 

But  besides  the 'absolute 'repletion  which  is  caused  by » food-supply 
altogether  excessive  in  quantity,  scarcely  less  harm  is  done  to  the  system 
by  the  exhausting  efforts  which  are  entailed  upon  it  by  irregular  eating. 
The  practice,  which  is  so  common,  of  crowding  several  hearty  meals  into 
the  space  of  a  few  hour^,  and  then  leaving  the  stomach  empty  during  a 
long  period,  is  very  hurtful,  and  among  the  wealthy  classes  may  almost 
be  called  the  source  of  dyspepsia.  And  where  the  same  practice  is 
followed  by  persons  whose  meals  are  composed  of  coarser  and  lesa 
digestible  food,  as  by  young  servant-girls,  serious  disease  of  the  stomach 
is  often  produged,  the  evil  eUTectB  being  grently  increased  by  the  hdste 
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and  carelessness  with  whict  tlie  food  is  chewed,  or,  rather,  not  chewed. 
But  with  all  persons  the  question,  how  much  should  be  enteo  at  any  one 
particular  meal,  must  be  determined  not  so  much  by  absolute  rules  aa  by 
relative  consideratioDs.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  of  bodily  fktigue 
■which  may  exist  at  the  moment  of  eating ;  for  under  oircums  lances  of 
great  exfaaastion  a  meal  which  at  other  times  would  be  moderate,  may 
proTC  a1t(^ether  excessive  ;  and  a  basin  of  soup,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  be  more  nutritious  than  a  dinner  of  five  courses.  Tet  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  men  who  come  home  exhausted  by  a  day's 
Isborioufl  work  at  chambeta  or  counting-bouse  constantly  sit  down  to 
meals  which  would  tax  the  energy  of  the  most  vigorous  stomach. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  digestive  organs  are  of  such  potent 
vigour  that  they  can  dispose  of  burdens  which  are  far  beyond  the  just 
limit,  and  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  enormous  mass  of  food  does  for 
tbe  most  part  get  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be 
snpposed,  as  the  over-feeder  is  apt  to  do,  that  all  difficulties  are  at  an  end. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  proof  obtained  by  Bischoff  and 
Toit,  that  the  taking  of  an  vmnecessarily  large  quantity  of  flesh  food  (the 
ordinary  form  of  gourmandizing  in  England)  produces  a  marked  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  even  while  it  preserves  or  increases 
the  total  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and  this  process,  carried  beyond  very 
restricted  limits,  is  undoubtedly  most  unwholesome,  and  must  come  in 
time  to  interfere  with  the  proper  balance  of  physiolc^ical  processes,  and, 
in  fact,  result  in  what  really  amounts  to  atarvation.  It  is  thus  that 
pemous  who  may  never  in  their  lives  have  felt  the  necessity  of  checking 
a  large  appetite  and  an  overvreening  love  of  rich  savoury  meats,  may  be 
laying  for  themselves  the  foundation  of  a  real  atrophy  of  organs,  the 
integrity  of  which  is  essential  to  any  long  continuance  of  life. 

If  the  reader  now,  in  some  alarm  at  these  remarks,  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"How  much,  then?"  and  endeavours  to  fix  us  to  some  exact  quantitative 
Tulea,  we  must  fairly  telt  him  that  he  will  be  disappointed.  So  many  con- 
Biderationn  affect  the  question  of  the  total  bulk  of  daily  food  necessaiy, 
that  absolute  rules  are  impossible  ;  uevertheless,  it  is  extremely  useful  to 
examine  those  rough  approximative  calculations  which  have  been  made 
by  various  observeni,  both  scientific  and  practical.  Foremost  in  interest 
ara  some  well-known  experiments  of  Choasat,  which  show  under  what 
circumstances  of  feeding  life  can  not  be  supported :  any  diet,  he  found, 
which  permitted  any  one  of  the  higher  vertebrate  animals  to  lose  so 
much  as  two-fiAhs  of  its  weight  invariably  proved  fatal  to  its  liie  when 
that  point  of  wasting  was  reacheJ.  The  experiments  were  repeated  by 
Schuchardt  with  substantially  the  same  results ;  and  both  these  observers 
established  the  £ict  that  improper  feeding  produced  precisely  the  same 
results  (though  in  a  longer  time)  as  absolute  starvation.  If  we  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  what  will  cause  fiital  starvation  to  the  results  of  a 
diet  only  slightly,  by  comparison,  deficient,  we  find  an  apt  illustration  of 
ihe  results  of  such  a  style  of  feeding  in  the  drcumstances  of  Wiltshire 
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during  the  potato  famine,  and  of  Laocaahiie  at  this  preaent  time.  In 
the  lalter  ccmnty,  we  learn  from  the  quarterly  report  of  the  E^iatrar- 
Genenil  that  the  arernge  income  of  the  unemptojed  population  ibr  m 
long  time  put  has  not  exceeded  id.  per  head  per  diem,  while  in  a  large 
number  of  caeea  it  ainka  far  below  this  acale.  But  the  prioea  of  pro- 
visioua  are  not  at  famine  rate,  and  in  this  ratpect  there  ia  a  vast 
difference  from  the  state  of  thinga  which  prerailed  in  1817 ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  people  tany  be  aaid  to  represent  a  degree 
of  nutrition  not  very  materially  below  the  line  of  sufficiency. 

In  WiJuhire  there  has  always  bera  a  great  difference  between  different 
diatricta  ni  to  the  amount  of  wages;  but  in  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
th^  did  not  exceed  69.  a  week  prior  to  the  potato  &mine :  that  was  the 
price  of  the  men's  labour,  and  that  aonrca  of  income  would  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Bums  they  could  earn  by  piece-work,  and  at  extraordinary 
tinies,  such  aa  harvesting.  Moreover,  many  of  the  cottages  had  gurdena 
attached  to  them,  in  which  the  labourers  could  grow  vegetables,  either 
for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.  At  present  the  wages  in  moat  places  where 
they  were  originally  6<.  have  risen  to  8«.  per  week  ;  and  we  believe  that, 
for  the  moat  part,  this  change  wa>  effected  during  the  time  of  the  distreaa 
of  1847-48:  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  in  full  work  received 
8s.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  failure,  not  only  in  pota- 
toes, but  in  other  vegetables  which  at  ordinary  timea  might  have  been 
grown  in  tho  cottagers*  gardens.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  of  families, 
consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  childreu,  St.  a  week 
must  hare  represented  the  whole  income  daring  the  very  worst  times  of 
distresa  from  high  prices;  as,  for  instance,  a  month  or  two  prior  to  the 
harvest  of  1847,  when  bread  rose  to  la.  5d.  the  8  lbs.  Now,  if  we  subtract 
from  the  weekly  83.,  Is.  for  rent,  another  Is.  for  firing,  and  another  Is, 
for  tea  and  sugar,  there  remaiDs  5s.  for  the  solid  food — necessaries.  If 
we  allow  the  man  and  wife  8  lbs.  of  bread  each,  and  three  childt«a  4  Iba. 
each  per  week,  we  coDsame  another  8s.  6}£l.,  leaving  only  Is.  h^d.  How 
would  this  small  remaining  sum  be  spent? — in  vegetables  or  meat,  butter 
<»  cheese?  It  ii  impoaaible  to  give  a  precise  anawer  to  this  question,  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  many  labourers'  ftmilies  lived  altogether  on 
bread,  and  that  a  large  number  more  lived  upon  bread  chieily,  supple- 
mented with  a  little  rice,  of  which  the  coarser  kinds  were  then  sold  at  ^d. 
per  pound,  and  perhaps  occauonally  a  tew  vegetables.  Meat  of  all  kludi 
disappeared  almost  totally  (even  bacon)  from  use,  and  butter  and  cheese 
were  also  for  the  most  part  given  np.  To  the  last,  however,  tea  never 
appeara  to  have  been  renounced;  the  people  would  rather  stint  themeelvei 
in  solid  food  than  do  without  that  luxury,  or  necessary,  aa  we  may  please 
to  call  it.  It  is  a  fact,  that  not  only  did  these  labourers  live,  in  by  Git  the 
greatest  part,  on  bread,  but  that  (like  all  poor  persons  whom  we  have 
ever  known)  they  utterly  refused  to  est  anything  but  the  whitest  and  finest, 
that  is,  the  least  nutritious,  kinds :  and  in  this  way  the  evils  of  the  distress 
must  have  been  most  materially  aggravatet^  not  only  as  regards  the  Mtual 
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btftlU;  of  diKsK,  but  u  r^arda  tbe  ptoduclion  of  chronio  diseaies,  euch 
M  low  gout  and  rheumatism.  On  the  whale,  we  are  jualiiied  in  aayiug 
that  the  ecale  of  nutrition  was  certainly  fully  as  low,  and  probably  con~ 
■iderably  lower  than  that  prevailing  among  the  unemployed  of  Lancaahira 
at  tbe  present  time;  or,  at  least,  that  this  would  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  northern  division  of  Wiltahire,  and  this,  too,  witL  the  niun  in  loorh, 
and  not  idle,  aa  the  Lancashire  operatives  ore.  Somewhere  about  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  diem,  together  with  a  little  tea,  must  hare 
.  oouBtitnted  tbe  diet  of  many  a  working  labourer — a  diet  which  he  wculd 
probably,  with  an  almost  pardonable .  instinct,  in  many  cases  supplement 
by  running  up,  a  limited  score  for  beer  at  the  public-house. 

Now  if  we  turn  from  this  picture,  roughly  drawn  it  is  true,  of  an 
Msafficient  diet,  to  the  declarations  of  physiologists  as  to  what  is  suffi- 
cient, we  shall  £nd  considerable  diversity  among  their  opinions.  Valentin) 
who  expenmented  on  himself,  states  that  about  6  Iba,  per  diem  of  solid 
and  liquid  food  was  the  quanti^  which  sufficed  to  keep  him  is  full  health  | 
and  Dr.  Brinton,  who  i^rees  generally  with  this  estimate,  considers  that 
2  lbs.  should  consist  of  solid  food.  Dallon,  an  American  physiologist, 
consideiB,  from  experiments  made  on  himself,  that  about  2j  lbs,  of  solids 
and  S  lbs.  of  liquids  per  diem  is  the  proper  quantity,  at  least  whbu  a 
diet  is  used  consisting  of  bread,  meat,  butter,  coffee,  and  water,  as  in  hit 
iaveatigationg.  The  elaborate  reseorcbes  of  Vierordt  give  a  different  result, 
only  about  18  ounces  of  eolids  being  used,  together  with  a  much  larger 
qoantity  of  water  than  in  eitber  of  tbe  preceding  estimates.  But  ns  the 
experimeots  of  Valentin  and  Dalton  were  made  on  themselves,  i.  e.  on 
persons  actively  exerting  their  minds  (and  probably  their  bodies  also), 
whereas  the  subject  of  Vierordt's  experiments  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
buman  lay  figure,  uaicg,  probably,  the  minimum  of  exertion  of  any  kind, 
so  &ir  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  results. 

So  much  for  attempts  roughly  to  decide  tbe  quantity  of  diet  merely 
by  weight.  The  fiut,  however,  becomes  very  quickly  apparent  to  any 
student  of  dietetice,  that  an  immense  deal  depends  on  quality  also,  and 
nomerooa  direct  researches  illustrate  this  priauple  very  forcibly.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  found  that  a  monotonous  diet,  consisting  of  any  on* 
mbstanca  only,  is  very  innutritions,  a  fact  which  agrees  with  Bischoff  and 
Voit's  observations  on  dogs.  Tbe  latter  observers  found  that  to  support 
dogs  adequately  upon  a  diet  consisting  of  lean  meat  only,  aa  much  of  the  food 
must  be  used  daily  as  would  equal  l-20th  to  l-25tb  of  tbe  entire  weight 
of  tbe  aoimal.  IS,  however,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  fat  were  added, 
the  quantity  of  lean  flesh  required  was  reduced  to  an  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate extent,  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  being  used, 
Tbe  substance  on  which,  as  tlie  sole  article  of  diet,  it  is  easiest  for  the 
adult  human  being  to  subsist  in  healtli,  is  doubtless  bread,  but  monotony 
even  in  the  use  of  this  admirable  food  has  been  abundaady  proved  to  be 
very  hurtful ;  and  most  probably  this  kind  of  sameness  of  diet  co-operatea 
powerfully  with  mere  iqsnAciency  of  iooi  in  producing  evil  rcaults  in 
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fimCE  of  scarcity,  aiich  oa  that  of  tb«  potato  famine.  la  Wiltaliire,  for 
instance,  WAges  of  labourers  are,  in  many  porta,  even  now,  only  eight 
shillings  a  week;  but  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  provision^ 
and  to  other  circumstances,  the  people  are  able  constantly  to  add  to  thdr 
meals  butter  and  cheese,  a  little  small  beer,  and  more  occauonally  some 
v<^etalileit,  and  a  little  bacon.*  Tbe  mortality  of  the  county  in  1862, 
with  a  population,  of  course,  largely  increased  uiaee  1847,  was  20  per 
cent,  less,  in  actual  numbers,  than  that  of  the  latter  year,  and  atill 
further  below  the  numbers  of  1848  ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  fitting  the  men  for  bard  labour  in  the  field,  and 
keeping  them  in  good  Qnim:<l  health,  their  diet  is  sufficient.. 

Ifdiis  indeed  be  the  caae,  if  anything  like  the  diet  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  existeace,  what  are  our 
wealthy  classes  doing  7  Here,  however,  we  must  at  once  make  a  disttno- 
tion,  separating  the  men  of  tranquil,  cheeiful  lives,  whose  occupations  do 
not  expose  them  to  much  brain-fatigue  or  anxiety,  from  those  who  ara 
subjected  to  such  influencee.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  paper  to 
go  into  the  interesting,  but  very  large  question  of  the  kinds  of  diet  suitable 
to  various  occupations ;  but  we  may  state  tlie  general  principle  wbicb  ia 
now  fully  recognized,  that  continuous  and  severe  exertion  of  the  intellect, 
or  excitement  of  the  passiomt,  or  even  continuous  depi'ivation  of  the  pleas- 
ing emotions  (eiicb  as  is  experienced  by  prisoners  confined  for  long  terms), 
absolutely  requires  an  increased  and  richer  food  in  order  to  m^taia 
health,  A  considerable  proportion  of  our  wealthy  ovcr-feedera  lead  lives 
which  may  be  said  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free  from  tlie  disturbance 
of  laborious  intellectnal  work,  or  of  wearing  emotion,  and  to  these,  as  far 
Ss  their  own  chances  of  long  and  comfortable  lives  are  concerned,  it  might 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  apply  such  a  system  of  diet  as  we  have  described. 
But  we  have,  by  no  means,  exhausted  the  difGculties  of  tbe  problem, 
unless  we  could  be  sure  that  not  only  would  such  a  diet  be  sufficient  to 
carry  such  men  through  a  long  and  healthy  life,  but  would  also  ensure,  na 
far  as  such  a  thing  can  be  ensured,  that  their  of^ring  will  be  born  with 
healthy  organisms,  and  specially  with  vigorous  nervous  systems,  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  break  down  under  the  first  strua  put  upon  them. 
On  the  whole,  perbnpa  DaKon's  estimate  of  two  pounds  and  a  half  solid 
and  tbrec  pounds  of  liquid  food  may  be  considered  as  nearly  representing 
the  quantities  which  would  be  suitable  for  'an  adult  not  living  a  life  of 
great  mental  exertion  or  anxiety,  and,  like  Dalian,  not  drinkinff  alcohol. 
In  the  case  of  a  moderate  consumet  of  alcoholic  drinks,  this  proportion  may 
bo  Eomcwhat  reduced.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  tliat,  making  all  allowance  for  posi^ble  peculiarities  of  circumsCancca 
and  constitution,  the  very  small  daily  quantity  of  solid  food  (12  oz,),  on 
which  the  celebrated  Comaro  lived  for  so  many  years,  was  rendered  sutfi- 

*  The  kindness  at  tho  mmtcn,  donbttcjs,  in  manj  eaaa,  helps  the  labonrcTEf  of 
for  ioBtance  when  Ihej  grind  com  into  floor  for  them,  jp^li;. 
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cient,  in  great  measure,  hj  the  14  oz.  of  light  nine  which  he  added  to 
it ;  ihongh  we  would  by  do  means  recommend  our  readers  to  try  the 
effect  of  such  severe  abstinence,  even  with  this  mitigation. 

If  any  anch  standard  as  that  of  Talenttn  or  Dalton,  as  to  quantity  of 
food,'  be  adopted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  proportion  of  flesh-food 
which  should  enter  into  it.  Dalton  allowed  one  pound  of  meat  per 
diem ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  dietaries  of  public  institutions, 
due  allowance  being  made  fi>r  the  pecultu  circumstances  of  their  re- 
spective inmates,  ihia  seems  to  approach  pretty  nearly  to  the  best 
general  average  that  can  be  giren  for  the  nourishment  of  adult  males. 
From  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  induence  of  a  high  muscular 
developmeut  in  the  demand  for  llesh-food,  it  will  be  inferred  that  women, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  less  of  this  sort  of  nourish- 
ment than  men.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  to  tlie  digestive 
oi^ana  of  many  of  bolh  sexes,  sucli  a  large  proportion  of  meat  is  found 
to  be  unsuited,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  6nd  otber  means  of  accom-. 
plishing  tite  object  which  it  is  supposed  to  effect,  t.  e.  the  supply  of  a 
large  quantity  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  food  to  the  system.  Here 
tre  may  revert  to  the  experioieuts  of  Bischoff  and  Voit,  already  alluded 
to,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  fat 
to  the  fleeh-food  has  an  extraordinary  influence  in  dimiiiiehing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  which  is  required.  And  we  may  remark  that  further 
researches  o(  these  phyuologists  have  demonstrated  that  sugar  and  stardiy 
m&tters  play,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  part  Tkese  observations  enab^ 
Tis  to  understand  such  phenomena  as  the  diet  of  the  Hindoo,  which  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  rice  (a  highly  atarchy  food),  together  with  a  con- 
mderable  quantity  of  melted  butter  (animal  &t),  and  a  small  proportion 
only  of  souie  cereal  grains,  containiag  nitrogen.  In  the  cose  of  the  Hindoo, 
however,  this  substitution  of  starchy  and  fatty  for  nitrogenous  elements  of 
food  has  been  carried  to  an  excess  which  prerents  that  derek^ment  of 
mnscular  strength  which  distinguishes  the  well-fed  Englishman,  even 
when  be  gets  almost  no  food  but  bread ;  but  this  would  be  a  £ir  leas 
calamity  to  many  of  our  lazy  gonnnandizera  than  is  the  condiliira  which 
tHey  bring  themselves  to  by  fatiguing  their  oi^anisms  with  continual 
over-doaes  of  flesh-foods. 

But,  indeed,  without  travelling  out  of  the  range  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, there  are  most  important  substitutes  for  flesh-food  which  are 
practically  adopted  into  use  by  large  aections  of  the  population,  and  which 
yet  rec^ve  but  slight  attention  from  the  wealthy  classes.  Cheese  and 
onions  ore  two  articles  of  so  extremely  plebeian  a  character  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  unjustly  depreciated;  and  yet  so  high  is  thuir  nutritive  value 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they,  more  than  anything  else, 
stand  between  the  low-paid  agricultural  labourer  of  some  districts  and  the 
kind  of  chronic  starvation  which  ensues  on  a  diet  quantitatively  fiot  very 
much  more  scanty  than  that  which  now  keeps  him  in  tolerable  health. 
Both  these  are  highly  nitrogenous.     With  r^ard  to  onions,  thdr  value  b 
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M>  well  nndentood  in  the  tmvj,  that  in  the  Hat  of  ntions  they  are  con- 
■idered  equivalent  in  rutritire  value  to  four  timea  their  weight  of  any 
other  kind  of  vegetable  except  their  congenen,  the  leelti;  while  wiih 
regard  to  chee«e,  we  may  state  that  in  nutritir^  value  it  equals  or  exceeds 
any  aingle  article  of  diet  which  it  is  poeaible  to  name.  The  one  objection 
to  cbeeee  ia  that  it  ia  frequently  alow  of  digestion  ;  but  this  defect  may  be 
OTercome,  as  Dr.  Brintou  well  remarks,  by  "minute  division,  oooking,  or 
careful  maatioation,"  and  "  by  a  proper  admixture  of  v^etable  food." 
Whence  it  Ibllowa  that  the  cheese-macaroni,  with  which  many  persons  care* 
lessly  finish  au  already  copiotu  dinner,  ia  by  no  means  a  mere  alimentaty 
trifle  that  may  be  thrown  in  withont  dbe  account  taken ;  and  that  large 
massea  of  savoury  Portugnl  onions,  however  tempting,  are  not  the  thing 
to  add  to  A  meal  without  makii^  serious  compensating  reductions. 

The  evils  of  excess  in  those  £>rms  of  v^etnble  food  which  are  veiy 
slightly  nitrogenous  is  trifling  compared  to  excesses  in  flesh-food,  in 
bn«d,  or  in  any  of  the  more  nitrogenous  vegetables.  The  greatest  evil, 
perhaps,  of  an  excessive  consumption  of  highly  starchy  vegetables,  like 
potatoes,  ia,  that  their  mere  bulk  satisfies  the  sense  of  hunger  to  a  greater 
extent  than  their  xtarchy  materiala  can  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  and  of  various  important  mineral  matters.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  am  a  result  of  the  praotice  of  living  almost  exclnmrely 
on  the  tehitett  aorta  of  bread,  which  contain  far  less  nitrogen  thttn  tha 
coarser  varieties.  Whoever  could  cure  the  poorer  classes  of  tbia 
very  serious  dietetic  error  would  confer  a  double  benefit  on  them, 
in  saving  ^em  from  the  results  of  mechanical  repletion,  combined  with 
real  Ftarvation,  of  a  sort  which  tends  to  produce  rheumatia  and  gon^ 
affections.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brin- 
tou, the  direcb  evil  oonaequences  of  an  excessive  ingestion  of  starchy 
matters  are  very  much  diminished  by  their  passing  through  the  body 
nndisBoIved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  basis  whidi 
by  many  physiologists  is  considered  to  afibrd  far  the  safest  ground  for  any 
quantitative  rules  of  diet,  viz.  the  calculation  of  the  excreta  <d  the  body 
during  long  periods  of  time.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  indiSereot  to  this  subject,  which  is  likely  soon  to  receive  an  important 
development  from  investigations  now  in  progress  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  one  accomplished  physiologist ;  but,  in  truth,  it  wotild  be  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  withont  introducing,  alao, 
couHideratlons  as  to  the  influence  of  particular  occupations,  Ac,  which 
would  altogether  exceed  the  apace  which  we  can  affbrd.  It  seemed 
preferable  to  point  to  the  reaulta  of  experiments  ready  made  to  our  hand 
by  accidental  ctrcurastouces,  by  the  skill  of  the  physiologist,  or  by  the 
practical  ehrewdneaa  of  persons  who  have  found  themselves  under  the 
necesuty  of  dieting  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children.  From 
thfr  latter  class  of  experiments  we  aelect  one,  in  conclusion,  which  it  seema 
to  ni  particularly  useful  to  introduce  to  general  notice,  viz,  the  scale  of 
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diets  adopted  at  the  inGrmaiy  for  scroiuIouB  children  at  Margate,  aa 
establishment  at  which,  of  course,  good  nutrition  is  a  sine  qud  non  of 
■uccesB  in  treatment.     We  quote  from  Dr.  Brinton, 

At  this  infirmary,  it  apucara  that  children  between  the  agea  of  fire 
and  ten  years  receive  daily  8  or  10  onncei  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of 
milk  (with  water),  3  or  4  ounces  of  roaat  or  boiled  meat,  }  lb.  potatoi?a 
or  other  v^etablea,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  snbatitnted  on  the  remaining  two  days  by  from  8  to  12  ounces  rioa 
or  currant  pudding,  or  occaBiooally  some  Bonp  instead.  Children  between 
the  ago  of  ten  and  sixteen  receiva  daily  12  to  11  ouncea  bread  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  tea,  5  or  6  ounces  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  1  lb. 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  together  with  half  a  pint  of  porter,  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  substituted  on  the  remaining  two  days  by  16  ounoea 
lice  or  currant  pudding,  or  soup.  This  is  certainly  a  liberal  diet,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  it  is  an  extremely  saccessAil  one  ;  while  the  only 
source  of  waste  in  it  is  the  "plain"  roosting  and  boiling  of  the  meat: 
against  which  venerated  national  custom  it  appears  oseleas  to  struggle 
at  present. 

Our  observations  ars  intended  ratlier  to  be  suggestive  of  thought  in 
our  readen  than  to  convey  exact  rules.  They  are  intended  to  show  what 
an  important  influence  a  alight  and  perfectly  avoidable  dietetic  mistake 
may  have  on  the  health  of  large  classes  of  people ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  intended  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  supply.  Every  heart,  and  every  stomach  also, 
"  knows  its  own  burden,"  though  possibly  the  remarks  we  have  made 
may  suggest  doubts  in  the  miuds  of  some  how  far  this  latter  sort  of 
kiiowl#3ge  goes.  One  delusion,  at  least,  we  may  hope  they  wilt  serve  to 
dispel,  that  the  greater  the  bulk  of  food,  especially  meat,  which  can  be 
taken  without  actnal  digestive  discomfort,  the  better  ;  'while  possibly 
they  may  suggest  a  rational  explanation  of  the  calming  influence  which 
mpderata  etimulalion  unqueetionably  exerts  upon  the  outrageousnese  of 
that  sort  of  appetite  which  clamours  unreasonably  fur  mere  quantity 
of  ibod. 
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DuBisa  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  as  they  are  called,  people  wait  oftener 
than  they  do  now  to  see  the  playa  of  Shalcapeare  represented  oa  the  stage ; 
but  they  studied  them  less  in  the  closet.  Hence  reaeration  for  the  name 
of  the  poet  teas  not  uccessarlly  accompanied  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  poetry;  and  vhile  that  linme  appeared  in  the  bills  the  audience  felt 
aalisfied  that  they  heard  the  geouiae  strains  of  the  Sivan  of  Avon,  whcreaa, 
in  many  ca&cs,  they  were  presented  with  parodies  of  the  Shakspeariiin 
creutions,  riitlier  thwn  wirh  the  creations  themselTes.  The  form  in  which 
several  of  Shakspeare's  plays  appeared,  not  more  tlian  thirty  years  ago, 
was  the  result  of  corruptions  and  partial  restorations,  the  history  of  which 
extends  otit  something  like  a  century  and  a  half.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  en  the  other  hand,  a  respect  for  the  text  of  the  poet  has  sprung  up, 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  tlie  past  generation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  literary  few ;  and  managers  have  therefore  vied  with  each  other  in 
banishing  the  interpolutions  and  supplying  the  omisuona  of  a  former  age. 
Save  in  the  case  of  one  popular  play,  Shakspeare's  text  bos  been  taken  aa 
the  basis  of  stage  representation,  without  regard  to  his  adaptors;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  matter  into  the  text  has  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  where 
exciaionsharebeenmade,  it  has  been  not  with  the  intention  of  "improving" 
Shakspeore,  but  in  deference  to  two  qualitiea  which  distinguish  oar  nge 
from  his — namely,  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  indelicaciefl  of  language,  and 
a  less  commendable  dread  of  the  tedious.  Those  managers  who  have  carried 
to  the  extreme  the  theory  that  Shakspeare  is  most  highly  honoured  when 
his  works  are  made  a  vehii^le  for  pageantry  show  a  respect  for  his  words 
which  would  have  astounded  a  Garrick,  or  even  a  iTdlin  Kemble.  Opposed 
aa  they  may  be  on  abstract  principles  of  art,  such  managers  can  plausibly 
answer,  referring  to  a  play-book  in  which  there  are  no  stage  directions, 
that  the  poet  has  leil  open  the  question  of  decoration,  and  that  whatever 
they  introduce  in  the  shape  of  tableaux  between  the  acts,  processions,  and 
panoramas,  they  have  not  sinned  aguin^t  the  tetter  of  hia  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat,  much  aa  the  taste  for  the 
higher  drama  has  declined  among  the  public,  and  much  as  the  strength  of 
theatrical  companies  haa  diminished,  more  g(;nuine  Shakspearian  poetry 
baa  been  heard  on  the  London  stage  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
than  during  the  reign  of  any  other  sovereign  since  Charles  I.  Within  Uie 
last  thirty  years  nearly  the  whole  of  ShakE^>eare's  dramatic  works,  even 
including  the  doubtful  PericUt,  have  been  presented  to  the  public  essentially 
aa  written  by  the  poet,  whereas  the  plays  exhibited  to  our  fathers  ia  an 
uncorrupted  state  were  few  indeed. 
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la  this  paper  we  design  to  pass  in  rapid  review  the  principEtl  altera- 
tions that  irere  mode  in  the  most  papular  of  Shakspe&re's  plays,  on  th« 
London  stage,  begioDiag  at  the  time  vhen  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by 
the  Puritans  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  two  companies — ths 
*'  Dute's  "  and  the  "  King's  " — under  the  patents  of  Charles  II. 

During  the  first  season  of  the  Duke's  company  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  opened  by  Sir  W.  Davenant  in  1661,  three  of 
Shakspcare's  plays  were  produced.  One  of  them  was  Hamlet,  in  which  the 
Danish  prince  was  represented  by  the  great  BcttertoD,  with  whose  name  for 
many  years  it  remained  associated  as  one  of  his  finest  parts.  This  tragedy 
iras  played  probably  as  Shakspeara  wrote  it ;  for  even  as  Into  as  1673,  when 
the  Duke's  company  had  removed  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  a  Urg«r 
and  more  commodious  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  we  6nd  the  Norwegian 
prince,  Fortinbras,  now  invariably  omitted,  set  down  among  the  characters. 

The  other  two  Shakspearian  plays  were  Meature  for  Meaiun  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  were  both  presented  in  an  altered  shape.  Why 
Sir  William  Davenant  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  convert  the 
former  of  these  plays  into  tlie  Law  ageuml  Lovers,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 
Ail  that  could  have  interested  the  audience  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  be- 
longs to  the  old  play ;  and  though  a  Beatrice  and  a  Benedick  are  added  to 
the  charactem,  these  are  but  faint  shadows  of  their  nnmesakes  in  Mveh 
Ado  abtmt  Nothing,  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  Of  the  Law 
againit  Lovers  we  hear  nothing  after  the  firat  year  of  its  producdon, 
though  it  ia  to  be  found  in  Davenant's  collected  works.  The  altered 
Teinon  of  Romeo  and  Jvliet,  played  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fielda,  was  by  Jamei 
Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  brother  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  who  married  Dryden,  The  piece  waa  never  printed;  but, 
thanks  to  Downea,  the  prompter,  we  know  enough  nbout  it  to  conclude 
that  the  allcmlions  were  made  to  conciliate  those  sensitive  persons  among 
the  pubhc  who  would  have  every  story  come  to  a  blissful  terminatiua. 
According  to  James  Howard,  Borneo  and  Juliet  lived,  married,  and  were 
happy.  This  modification,  however,  did  not  please  everybody ;  so,  to 
accommodate  all  taites,  the  piece  waa  played  aa  a  tragedy  on  one  night, 
and  aa  a  tragi-comedy  on  another.  There  is  one  reason  to  regret  the 
losa  of  Howard's  play :  among  the  characters  enumerated  by  Downea  ia 
Connt  Faria's  wife,  and,  aa  Count  Paris  is  only  of  uao  to  the  plot  aa 
Jnliet'a  euitor,  accepted  by  her  parents,  one  would  like  to  know  what  he 
could  have  done  with  a  better  half.  Waa  he,  as  well  as  Juliet,  on  the 
brink  of  bigamy,  when  his  suit  was  encouraged  by  old  Capulet  1 

It  waa  not  till  wi&in  a  very  late  period  that  this  popular  tragedy  was 
performed  as  Shakxpeare  wrote  it.  In  1680  a  tragedy  by  Otway  called 
Caiia  Marivi  was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens,  half  of  which  the  poet 
acknowledges  as  "riSed"  from  Shakspeare,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  particular  play  on  which  his  depredations  were  made.  The  hero  is 
the  celebrated  Caiua  Marios,  played  by  Bettcrton,  and  is  altogether 
independent  of  Shakapeare ;  but  bis  son,  Marius  Junior,  and  Larinia, 
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dsnghtei  to  Uetellus,  who  wishes  her  to  many  Sylla,  are  £omco  and 
Juliet  traDiTerred  from  medinval  Yerona  to  andeat  lioine.  friar  Law- 
rence ia  ocmvertdd  into  a  priest  of  HymeD,  and  Mercatio,  here  called 
Sulpitini,  diKKmrses  on  Queen  Mab  ia  this  fashion  :— 

Ofa,  the  sma]!  qnocn  of  furies 

If  hu^  in  hi*  bnum  )  the  Hob  that  comM 

Brawn  bjr  a  little  train  of  smallest  stoma 

Oror  men's  noses  as  the;  lie  asleep. 

In  a  chariot  of  an  erupt;  haiol-nnt, 

Made  bj  a  joiner-sqaiirel :  in  which  etate 

She  galtopi  night  b;  night  thnnigli  lovers'  brains, 

And  then  bow  wickedly  thej  dream  all  knoir. 

Sometiiiiei  she  eoarsaa  o'er  a  coortier's  now. 

And  then  he  dieanu  of  beggiog  an  estate. 

Sometime!  she  hDiries  o'er  a  soIdier'B  neck. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  catting  fordgn  throats  ; 

Of  breaches,  amtnucodos,  temper'd  blades, 

Of  good  rich  winter  qnarters  and  false  mnsten. 

SomeliuM  she  tweaks  a  poet  hj  the  ear. 

And  then  dreams  he 

Of  panegTrics,  flattering  dedications. 

And  mighty  presents  fhim  the  Lord  knowg  who. 

Bat  wakes  as  empty  as  he  laid  him  down. 

She  has  been  witii  Sjrlla  too,  and  he  dreams  now 

Of  nothing  bat  a  consnUhip. 

In  writing  the  abore,  Otway  eeems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than 
to  lessen  the  fanciful  character  of  the  original  speech.  In  the  description 
of  the  apothecary,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Marius  Junior,  Shakapeare  is 
more  closely  followed,  though  one  can  scarcely  help  being  startled  at  tho 
ttrange  alteration  mads  in  the  second  line, 

I  do  remember  an  apothecarf. 

And  henubonCs  he  dwells, 

said  Shakspeare,  but  this  simple  statement  will  not  do  for  Otway,  who 
thus  gives  it  a  fine  French  polish,-— 


From  the  heading  of  the  scene,  we  learn  that  the  "  rendezrona  of 
death  "  was  a  "churchyard,"  which  in  the  days  of  Sylla  and  Marius  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  singular  place.  However,  people  were  not  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  details  of  time  and  place  till  long  aiter  the  days  of 
Thomas  Otway,  The  beauty  of  the  speech  made  it  celebrated,  and  so 
completely  had  Someo  and  Juliet  been  forgotten  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  fiimouB  description  of  the  apothecary 
was  frequently  cited  as  a  passage  by  Otway,  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  real  author  was  Shakspeare. 

However,  if  Otway  rifled  Shakspeare,  he  Buffered  a  reprisal  rather 
more  than  sixty  years  afterwards.  In  1741  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  under 
it!  original  name,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  after  lying  dormani 
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ibi  one  hundred  jeaxs,  according  to  the  play-bilk — ror  about  eighty  yeart 
in  point  of  fiet;  but  probably  th«  piece  at  Lincoln's  Ion  Fielils,  ren- 
dered reinarkable  by  the  appearance  of  Paria'a  wife,  bad  been  forgotten. 
The  tragedy,  n«  now  revived,  was  modified  by  Tbeophtlas  Cibber,  who, 
in  the  last  act,  introduced  a  good  lump  of  Otway.  It  is  noedleu  to 
remind  the  Shakspearian  reader  that,  in  the  original  play,  Borneo  dies 
before  Juliet  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  Marini  Junior  wus 
more  fbrtnnate,  for  he  lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  few  minuter'  con- 
rose  with  his  dear  Lavima,and  all  that  passed  between  the  Boman  lovers 
wM  given  to  the  Yeronese  pair  by  the  tender-hearted  TheophiluB, 

This  alteration  of  the  filth  aot  of  Someo  and  Juliet  by  Cibber  had  a 
lasting  effect.  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  was  too  striking  a  situation  not 
to  find  favour  in  tlieatricttl  eyes,  and  when^  four  years  aAer  Cibber'a  revivalt 
Garriok  brought  out  a  version  of  his  own  at  Drury  Lane,  this  sitiiation 
was  retained,  though  veiy  little  of  OCway'a  language  was  adopted. 
Garrick'fl  veTBion  held  postesaion  of  the  stage  till  within  a  very  recent 
period  ;  aad  there  is  no  donbt  that  many  a  respectable  old  gentleman, 
whose  play'going  days  are  over,  and  who  bestows  but  little  time  on  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  firmly  believes  that  Juliet  recovered  from 
her  trance  to  take  leave  of  her  dying  Bomeo,  who,  among  other  things, 
uttered  the  exchimation — "  Fathers  hare  flinty  hearts."  The  same  old 
plny-goer.  If  his  memory  does  not  itiil  him,  will  recount  how,  when  the 
drop-scene  rose  for  the  fifth  act,  a  bier  containing  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Juliet  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  funereal  feathers,  was  carried 
across  the  stage,  accompanied  on  its  passage  by  a  dirge  of  the  most  dole- 
ful kind.  AlasL  all  this,  the  "  fiin^  hearts  "  inclusive,  belonged  to  Garrick 
— not  Shakspeare.  We  believe  that  it  w.is  under  Mr.  Uncready's  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  that  the  original  last  scene  was  restored,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  Garrick's  words  are  still  uttered  in  some  country 
theatres,  and  that  there  ore  provincial  connoisseurs  who,  if  they  did  not 
hear  that  "  Fathers  hare  flinty  hearts,"  would  think  that  strange  liberties 
had  been  taken  with  (he  test  of  Sbakspeare. 

The  Tempest,  by  Dryden  and  Davenant,  originally  brought  out  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1GG7,  eserciaed  an  infiuence  on  the  stage  nearly 
aslongasthatof  Otway's  Oaius  Mariua  on  Romeo  and  JuUeU  In  this  piece 
the  departure  from  Shakspeare  is  so  veiy  great,  that  it  may  be  almost  con- 
sidered a  new  play,  written  on  a  Shakapearian  basis,  and  adorned  with 
Shakspearian  passages.  Miranda  has  a  sister  named  Dorinda,  who,  like 
bur,  has  never  beheld  a  man,  and  that  this  kind  of  ignorance  may  not 
exclusively  belong  to  the  ladies,  a  ctrtain  Hippolito  is  introduced,  who 
lias  been  brought  up  by  Froapero  in  n  corner  of  the  enolianted  island, 
remote  from  hia  own  dwelling,  and  has  never  beheld  a  woman.  This 
nif^lito,  thotigh  not  aware  of  his  own  high  condition,  is  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  which  has  been  usurped  by  Alouxo,  Duke  of 
Savoy  (not  King  of  Sicily),  and  when  Prospero  recovers  his  rights, 
Hippolito  is  equally  fortunate,    .Of  course  the  young  Mantuan  tails  in 
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lore  nitb  Dorindo,  but  one  of  tbe  effects  of  fail  eecluded  education  baa 
been  tt  dispoBition  to  become  a  general  lover  of  female  beauty,  oad  his  naive 
delermination  to  fall  in  love  with  Miranda,  as  well  as  Iter  sUter,  involvea 
him  in  a  quarrel  with  Ferdioaad,  which  turns  out  so  unluckily  that  he 
receives  a  dangerous  sword-wound,  and  would  certainly  die,  were  he  not 
healed  by  a  Bingukr  procesi. 

The  ohartn  by  whiuh  Hippolito  is  saved  from  death  is  too  curiotia  not 
to  merit  a  slight  digression,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  superstition  not  now 
generally  knoiva.  Frospero,  believing  the  young  man  to  be  really  dead, 
threatens  to  avenge  his  fute  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  is  very 
indignant  with  Ariel,  whose  neglect  has  occiisio^ed  the  encounter,  Ariel, 
however,  having  discovered  that  there  is  yet  life  is  the  supposed  corpt^ 
thus  addresses  his  master  :— 

When  I  was  diiildcn  by  my  mlglity  lord 

For  inj  nsglcct  of  young  HippoUio, 

I  went  to  vieir  his  body,  and  soon  (onnd 

His  aonl  was  bnt  Tctiied,  not  sallied  ont : 

Then  I  collected 

Tfae  bosc  of. simples  nDdemcaOk  the  moon. 

The  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  ironnd  appliod 

The  healing  juice  of  valneraiy  herbs  ; 

His  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood. 

Bat  now  he's  waked,  my  lord,  and  at  this  boor 

He  mnit  be  dresi'd  again,  is  I  hare  done  IL 

Aaobt  the  awoid  which  pietc'd  bim  wiib  this  weapon-iaire. 

And  wrap  it  close  from  air  till  I  have  time 

To  visit  him  again. 

The  way  in  which  the  churm  operates  is  shown  in  the  following  Bcene. 
Uiranda,  charged  by  her  father,  takes  the  sword  wrapped  up  to  Uippolito, 
who  is  f^t  with  loss  of  blood,  when  the  following  dialogae  occurs  :— 


I  Bm  come  to  enre  yon. 

Hip.  Alas,  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me  j 

ilj  wound  siioots  worse  than  ever.     [_She  alpet  and  anoint*  lit  apord, 
Mir.  Does  It  stUl  grieve  joa  ? 
Hip.  Koff  mcthinks  there's  lomelhtng 

I^djost  upon  It. 
Mir.  Do  yon  find  no  ease  ? 

Hip.  Tea,  yea  I  upon  the  indden  all  the  psin 

Is  leaving  me.    Sweet  hcaren,  how  I  am  cased  I 

In  several  old  plays  reference  is  made  to  the  cure  of  wounds  by 
anointing  the  ofleoding  weapon,  but  probably  this  is  the  most  oompicta 
illustration  of  the  superstition. 

As  we  learn  in  the  case  of  enfant  terrlbUt,  perfect  innocence  win  . 
frequently  cause  the  utterance  of  impudent  things,  and  the  dialogue  of  the 
innocent  ladies  and  the  guileless  youth  is  seasoned  with  a  great  many  of 
those  pleasantries  which  were  highly  ncce;<table  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II,, 
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hnt  vrhich  occiuion  tlie  retirement  of  most  plaja  written  in  liifl  reign  to 
the  most  inaccessible  tlielves  of  our  bookcases.  Caliban  is  blest  with  a 
twin  s'lGler,  named  (afler  his  deceased  mother)  Sjcomx,  who  b  a  moat 
disgusting  personage,  and  marries  Trinculo,  nho  ta  not  a  bntler  but  a 
boatswain.  Stephano,  not  a  fool,  but  the  shipmaster,  sinVs  into  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  two  other  sailors  are  saved  from  the  i*reck.  The 
endeavonrs  of  Trinciilo  to  fonnd  a  ijuchy  of  which  he  himself  is  the  i\xVe,  - 
and  the  political  di£Gculties  which  he  encounters,  give  rise  to  scenes  which 
are  bj  no  means  void  of  humour,  and  which  were  doubtless  intended  to 
satirize  the  imaginary  republics  that  occupied  many  heads  about  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  Dryden  and  Davenant's  play  is  to  think  as  little 
aa  possible  about  Shakspeore  during  its  perusal.  When  it  is  finished,  and 
the  thought  of  the  old  Tempest  rushes  back  upon  the  miod,  one  may  fiurly 
wonder  how  so  much  complicated  indecency  could  possibly  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  works  that  ever  poet  created. 

In  the  year  1746,  Shakspearc'sTeinp««fwasrevivedatDrury  Lane,  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  it  found  much  favour,  since  in  the  following  year 
Diyden  and  Davenant's  work  was  revived  at  the  same  house  by  Gsrrick, 
who  did  not  play  in  the  piece,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  influenced 
by  professional  vanity.  In  1756  there  was  something  like  a  return  to 
Sbakq)eare,  for  an  "  opera  called  the  Tempat "  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  which,  though  tome  of  Dryden's  additions  were  retained,  the 
intmders  Hippolito  and  Dorinda  were  omitted,  and  in  1757  the  play 
itself  was  performed  in  its  original  shape,  and  seems  to  have  retained 
possession  of  the  stage,  at  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  till  the 
winter  of  1789,  when  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  John  Kemble  was  produced. 
This  new  verson,  in  which  Hippolito  and  Dorinda  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  which  altc^ether  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
Shakq>eare  and  Dryden,  was  the  recognized  Tempest  of  the  stage  till 
Ur.Macresdy  revived  the  original  play  at  Covent  Garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  vestiges  of  Dryden's  play  are  now  swept 
away  for  ever.  The  Tempest  is  more  ^miliar  to  the  present  generation 
than  to  the  last,  since  it  affords  opportunities  for  those  elaborate  decorations 
which  are  so  much  to  the  taste  of  modern  play-goers,  and  has  therefore 
been  a  favourite  play  with  modern  managers.  Eemble'a  version,  though 
occasionally  perfornied,  was  not  &miliar  to  the  general  public  when 
Mr.  Macready's  revival  took  place,  and  this  was  followed  by  snccesaful 
representations  of  the  original  play  at  the  Princess's  and  Sadler's  Wells, 
onder  the  respective  managements  of  Mr.  Charles  Eean  and  Mr.  Phelps. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Richard  III.,  of  which  Colley  Gibber's 
version,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  revive  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  is  the 
acknowledged  play  for  the  stage.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  lose  its  supremacy, 
for  it  happens  that  the  Richard,  with  whom  the  names  of  the  great  old 
actors  are  associated,  and  who  remained  for  years  before  the  public,  the 
object  of  universal  admiration,  when  everybody  went  to  the  phiy,  is 
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flinpliaticnlly  tlie  Richai-d  of  Ctbber,  for  vliom  ttie  Richard  of  Sliali- 
Bpeare'a  "  hiatory  "  ofTcrs  no  equiralcnt.  With  the  Tempat,  a  piece  not 
Terj  frequeotly  acted,  the  mbstitution  of  one  Tereion  for  another  eould  be 
effected  without  difficulty.  The  obliteration  of  the  ImI  inierriew  between 
Komeo  and  Juliet,  which  had  drawn  teaia  down  eo  many  fair  cheeks  for 
to  many  years,  was  a  bolder  noTement  in  the  Shak^iearian  direction,  and 
play-goera  might  pomibly  be  offended  to  leani  that  KMneo  waa  ooce  in 
love  with  a  certain  Kmaline,  when  the  commonly  acted  pUy  had  conveyed 
the  impresBion  that  his  fint  love  was  Juliet.  NererthelcM  tiM  two  lorera, 
according  to  Garrick,  were  cafleatially  thenme  a«  their  ShakBp^earian  pro- 
totypes, and  the  operation,  though  painful,  was  still  bearable.  But  when 
the  hand  of  the  restorer  was  laid  on  Bichard  III.,  what  could  people 
tbinlc  of  a  Glosterwho  neither  murdered  Henry  YI.  before  their  eyes,  nor 
uttered  tha  &mons  speech  about  conscience,  nor  said,  "  Off  with  his  head, 
to  much  for  Buckingham,"  nor  exclaimed,  "Richard's  himself  agniD," 
when  be  had  overcome  his  terror  at  the  ghosts,  and  who  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities  by  dying  without  a  word,  whereas  the  familiar 
Cibberian  Richard  had  employ^  bta  last  breath  in  the  delivery  of  a 
celebrated  i^ieeoh.  Literaiy  men  might  talk;  bat  this  restored  Richard 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  a  fleshless  intruder,  who  never  could 
rival  the  popularity  of  the  old  usurper,  nor  did  tragic  actors  greatly  care 
to  represent  him.  Gibber's  Bichard  is  the  Gloster  of  Garrick,  Cook,  and 
Kean,  and  the  other  is  not  like  bim. 

We  need  not  describe  at  length  an  altered  play,  which  to  manypcrsoiM 
is  much  more  familiar  than  the  original.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
alterations  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  increased  importunce 
to  the  principal  character  at  Ae  expense  of  the  rest.  Oilier  playa  may 
have  been  modified  with  aviewofcondliatiog  the  audience,  but  in  the  case 
of  Richard  III.  the  actor's  desire  to  be  as  conspionous  as  posdble  ia  pre- 
eminently consulted,  and  thus  all  inducement  to  attempt  a  restondion  ia 
cut  off  at  the  fountain-head.  When  the  piece  Was  first  brought  out  at 
Drnry  Lene  in  1700,  no  other  Richard  having  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  Charlea  I.  at  the  latest,  Gibber  nearly  marred  the  effect  of  hia  own  labours 
by  playing  the  orook-backed  ^ant  himself,  for,  though  he  gsined  a  high 
reputation  in  comedy,  he  was  never  esteemed  as  a  tragedian.  However, 
his  fiiilure  could  not  destroy  the  predilection  for  a  character  which  wna 
literally  studded  over  with  points,  and  Gibber's  Richard  III.  rettuned  an 
undisputed  possession,  of  the  stage  till  1821,  when  an  abortive  attempt 
made  to  restore  the  original  play  at  Covent  Garden  rather  confirmed  than 
diminished  its  popularity.  A  similar  attempt,  though  with  fiiir  suocen^ 
was  made  by  Mr.  Phelps  at  Sadler's  Wells  nt  a  more  recent  period,  and 
great  commendation  was  bestowed  bytbe  critics  on  thie  truly  Shakspearian 
manager.  But  the  Richard  to  which  people  bad  been  scoustomed  was  not 
to  be  displaced,  and  Porsc«i's  remark,  mode  in  imitation  of  a  well-known 
IMSsage  in  Homer,  that  "  if  the  persona  wbo  have  only  read  Gibber's 
Bichard  III-  vere  divided  into  oompauiee  of  ten,  and  if  every  one  who  had 
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read  the  orlgiaal  play  vera  to  wftit  upon  a  oompany,  man^  decade*  would 
go  without  a  cap-bearer,"  remaina  subatantiallj'  true  to  the  preaeot  day. 

Wbaterer  obloquj  is  eait  apon  Cibber  for  effecting  so  peramnent  a 
corrapljon  of  the  text  of  the  great  national  poet,  there  is  no  donbt  that  ha 
waa  "  wise  in  hia  generation,"  and  that  he  did  hia  %rork  in  a  spirit  of 
Yenciation  for  the  Bnrd  of  Avon,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
Dtyden'i  Tempest.  The  scene  between  Gloster  and  Henr;,  terminating  In 
the  mnrder  of  the  latter  and  the  speech  nttered  by  the  king  vrhea  dying 
on  BoBworth  Field,  are  at  any  rate  Shakspeare's,  though  they  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Shakspeare's  Bickard  III. ;  the  former  having  been  taken  from 
the  third  part  at  Henry  71.,  the  latter  from  a  speech  by  Northumberland 
in  the  second  part  at  Henry  IV.  As  for  the  soliloquy  on  conscience,  it  is 
pore  (Sbher. 

It  i>  an  exceptional  fact,  that  one  portion  of  Shakspeare's  play  omitted 
'by  Cibber  haa  gained  as  wide  a  popularity  as  the  parte  he  haa  retained, 
l^is  is  Clarence's  celebrated  description  of  his  own  dream,  which  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  all  the  coIlectAnea  of  poetical  "  benuticB  "  that  have  been  compiled 
tor  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  read  that  when  the  speech  was  heard 
fi>r  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  in  1821,  it  was  received  with  much  applause, 
and  we  might  therefore  be  justified  in  assuming  that  by  omitting  it  Cibber 
showed  his  deficiency  not  only  in  poetical  feeling,  but  in  worldly  tact. 
But  no  doubt  he  reflected  that  Clarence  ia  a  comparatively  insignificant 
pervonage,  and  that  a  long  speech,  not  eaaential  to  the  action  of  a  play, 
is  likely  to  be  fonnd  tedious,  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  secondary 
actor.  In  1S21  Clarence's  dream  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  far  as 
the  stage  was  concerned,  and  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  the 
pleasure  it  caused  would  have  been  heightened  by  familiarity. 

Macbeth,  which  was,  it  seems,  played  as  Shakapeare  wrote  it  by  the 
Ihike's  company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  shortly  after  their  Temoral 
to  Dorset  Gardens,  brought  out  as  an  "  opera,"  that  is  to  say,  with 
mechanical  acceBSories,  and  with  those  musical  additions  which  have 
remained  till  the  present  time,  the  words  of  the  choruses  being  chiefly  taken 
from  Middleton's  play  of  the  Witch.  Davenant,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  vereion,  altered  the  text  without  scruple,  often  without  apparent 
motive,  and  even  introduced  new  situations.  For  instance,  Lady  Macbeth, 
perpetually  haunted  by  Duncan's  ghost,  urges  her  husband  to  resign  his 
crown,  and  as  the  shade  of  Baoquo  is  invisible  to  the  lady,  bo  by  way  of 
compensation  is  the  ghost  of  Duncan  invisible  to  Macbeth.  It  is  a  cnrious 
fact  that  when  this  "  opera "  was  first  produced  at  Dorset  Gardens  in 
1672,  Banquo  was  played  by  one  actor  and  hia  ghost  by  another. 

For  yore  than  eighty  years  Darenant's  Macbeth  retuned  possesmon  of 
the  stage,  and  the  original  text  was  so  generally  forgotten,  that  wheti 
David  Carried  annonaced  that,  on  the  7tb  January,  1744,  he  was  abont 
to  revive  Macbeth  as  ori^nally  written  by  Shakspeare,  his  rival  Qnin 
exclaimed  with  surprise,  "  What  does  he  mean  7  Don't  I  play  Macbeth 
as  written  by  Shakspeare  7  "      Goniok's  reform  did  not  extend  to  the 
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abolition  of  the  cborases,  ani  it  is  to  his  reatoration  Aat  we  owe  tlie 
fonn  of  Macbeth  adopted  at  the  present  day.  Davennnt's  version  does  not 
Beem  to  have  been  revived  after  the  restoration  of  the  original  play  ;  but  no 
manager  save  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Sadler's  Wells,  has  ventured  to  lay  hands 
on  the  music.  It  should  be  remembereil,  that  except  in  the  caldron- 
acene,  the  chomses  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  but 
are  sting  between  the  acta  ;  and  that  tbe  caldron-soene  itaelf  is  not  one 
in  which  the  actor  expects  to  produce  any  great  effect.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tlie  old-fashioned  music,  popularly  ascribed  to  Locke,  afibrds 
pleasure  to  a  great  mnny  persons,  and  probably  it  was  tlie  opinion  both 
of  Mr.  Macready  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean  that  by  the  omission  of  this 
comparatively  harmless  accessory  some  persona  would  be  deprived  of  a 
gratification  ibr  which  no  very  palpable  compensation  could  bo  offered. 

Tlie  fact  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
yenr  1773  Macbeth  first  appeared  in  Scottifih  attire,  having  till  that  time 
been  universally  dressed  as  a  modem  military  officer.  This  early  atep 
towards  a  reformation  of  costume  was  made  by  Slachlin,  who  played 
Macbeth  on  the  occasion.  The  portrait  of  Garrjck  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
playing  Macbeth  and  his  lady  in  the  dres!»!B  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy 
must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

If  in  the  case  of  Richard  III.  a,  sweeping  alteration  of  Shaispcare  waa 
made  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  actor — in  the  first  instance  Colley 
Dibber  himself — King  Lear  was  still  more  strangely  metamorphosed  by 
Kahum  Tate,  with  a  view  of  sparing  tlie  feelings  of  the  public.  Nahum 
Tate,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  collection  of  psalms  usually  bound  up  with 
the  Common  Prayer-book,  evidently  tliought  it  contrary  to  the  principlea 
of  dramatic  Justice,  that  the  old  British  king,  who  had  done  so  very  little 
wrong,  should  be  visited  with  such  awfiil  calamity.  The  world  as  e.'thi- 
bited  in  the  play  was  out  of  joint,  and  honest  Nahum  did  not,  like  Hamlet, 
think  it  was  a  cursed  spite,  that  be  was  born  to  set  it  right,  but  undertook 
the  work  of  improvement  with  great  complacency,  and  at  last  achieved  a 
Kiitg  Lear  with  a  happy  termination,  which  was  brought  out  at  Dorset 
Gardens  in  1C81.  In  the  Inst  scene  of  this  notable  version  Lear  is  dis- 
covered asleep,  with  his  head  on  Cordelia's  lap,  when  a  party  of  vilknoua 
soldiers  enter  with  intent  to  murder  them.  Lenr,  jumping  up  and  seizing 
a  partisan,  finds  himself  strong  enough  to  knock  down  two  of  the  ruiEans, 
and  is  then  assisted  by  the  virtuous  personages  of  the  ^tory,  who  rush  upon 
the  stage.  All  who  dtserve  happiness  are  made  happy,  and  Edgar,  whose 
love  for  Cordelia  ja  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Tute's  version,  is 
rewarded  with  her  hand. 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  expresses  his  opinion  tliat  Tate's  improve- 
ment has  deprived  the  tragedy  of  half  its  beauty;  but  such  was  not  the 
general  view  in  the  last  century,  "  The  public,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has 
decided  in  favour  of  Tatej"  and  so  long  was  it  assumed  that  Lear  bad 
been  saved  from  an  unhappy  death  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  that  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica  (publi^hed  in  1812)  the  writer  not  only  records  the 
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&ct  tbat "  in  spite  of  the  AmdmentB  of  critics,  tbe  alteration  still  m&intiuni 
iti  gnnnid  ;"  but  adds  tlie  opinion,  "  it  is  far  from  oertaintj  that  the 
catostrophfl  as  originaU;  penned  hy  Shakspoara  oonld  be  boras  hj  a 
modern  audience." 

Sereral  attempta  Were  made  to  modify  Tate's  Terdon  of  King  Lear. 
Garrick  bron^t  it  oot  At  Ttnty  Lane  in  175S,  with  what  he  cftlled 
"reatoratioiri  from  Shaltspeare ; "  and  this  improved  Tersion  remained  in 
poseanon  of  the  atage  ibr  fifty  years;  far  althotlgb  in  1768  Colraan 
■ttempted  to  efeol  aeompromise  between  Shakspeara  and  Tate  by  abolish- 
ing the  loves  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  frbile  he  retained  the  happy  eatastrophe, 
thfl  pnblie  were  not  to  be  baulked  of  the  amatory  tale,  to  which  they  had 
bees  acctwtoraed,  and  Tate, as  improved  byGarrictc,  remained  triumphant. 
As  for  a  version  mode  by  John  Kemble  early  iti  the  present  centaiy,  it 
was  fhrther  removed  iVoifi  Shakspeare  than  Ganick's. 

It  was  not  tiH  the  year  1838,  when  the  principd  chanlcteT  irai  played 
hy  Kr,  Edmnnd  Sean,  (hat  Lear  and  Cordelia  were  allowed  to  die  mise- 
fably  as  Sbritspeare  intended  them,  hot  even  Aen  the  restoration  of  the 
ori^nal  was  confined  to  the  fifth  act,  and  Tate's  lovc-acenes  were  retained. 
Undef  Mr.  Hacready's  msni^ement  of  Covent  Garden,  Shakspeu'e's 
tragedy  itf  its  prixtitte  shape  was  played  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Charies  I.  The  good  people  died  as  in  duty  bound  ;  Edgnr's  heart  was 
oamoved  by  tbe  eharms  of  Cordelia,  and,  what  was  most  surprising  of  sit, 
the  Fool  reappeared,  admirabtf  represented  by  Miss  P.  Horton.  Garrick 
had  indeed  contemplated  the  restoration  of  this  loug-omitted  and  eminently 
interesting  part,  but  abandoned  the  idea  as  dangerous.  Colman'a  thoughts 
SBM  led  him  ia  the  same  direction  ;  but  in  the  preface  to  his  unfbrhinate 
Teraion,  be  expressed  his  conviction  that  such  a  oharacta  would  not  be 
andtired  on  a  modem  stage.  Even  Mr.  Genest,  the  anouymons  author 
of  the  Aecovnt  of  the  British  Stage  (pnbllshed  in  1882),  though  he  is 
MtQ«timeB  fanatical  in  the  cause  of  Shak^eare,  li  of  opinion  that  the  Fool 
Ural  properly  omitted  by  Tate.  No  soonn-,  however,  did  this  terrible 
Fobl  reappear,  than  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  nor  would  any  manager 
■t  the  present  diy  dream  of  leaving  him  cot.  Both  at  the  Princess's 
under  Ur.  Charles  Kean,  and  at  Sadler's  Wells  under  Mr.  Phelps,  he  was 
to  be  found  as  a  matter  of  conne. 

With  Hamlet,  which  we  have  seen  was  played  as  late  as  ICTS  In  » 
Mate  of  even  greater -integrity  than  at  present,  and  with  Olktllo,  fewer 
libertiea  have  been  taken  than  with  most  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  The  most 
■erions  attetnpt  at  an  alteration  of  the  former  was  made  by  Garrick,  who 
In  177S  pTOduoed  a  versioii  at  Drury  Lane,  in  which  &e  gravediggers  and 
Osric  were  omittedj  and  which,  endowed  with  a  temporary  popularity  by  the 
pcrfaimanee  of  the  Delebratad  actor,  remained  on  Ute  stage  for  a  f^  years 
after  his  retirement  in  1776.  But  in  1780,  the  comic  personages  reSMsTteA 
their  ancient  right  to  be  seen,  and  we  hear  of  no  subsequent  alteration. 
Neither  are  we  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  Fortin- 
bras,  whom  we  find  at  Dorset  Gardens  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
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to  vrhom  some  German  critics  attach  the  utmost  importance,  insiidng  tlmt 
fts  the  man  of  action  he  stands  in  contrast  to  Hamlet  as  the  man  of  con- 
templation, and  ia  therefore  required  to  carrj  out  the  fnll  meaning  of  the 
poet.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  Ksthetical  reasoning,  there  is  this  practical 
objection  to  ForUnbraa,  in  common  with  Clarence  (in  Richard  III.),  that 
he  could  not  be  as«gned  to  an  actor  who  would  render  him  an  interesting 
figure.  To  the  poetical  student  objections  of  this  kind  appear  aimplj 
abominable ;  but  it  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  the  interests  of 
poetry  and  of  the  stage  move  in  lines,  which,  however  they  may  approxi- 
mate, never  entirely  coalesce. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  for  a  long  time  superseded  by  the  Jew  of 
Venice,  an  adaptation  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  brought  out  in  1701  at  tbe 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  which  the  principid  actors  of  the  time 
had  seceded  about  six  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  tha 
patentees  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  In  this  version  Bassanio  was  considered 
the  principal  character,  and  was  assigned  to  Betterton,  while  Shylock, 
r^rded  as  a  comic  part,  wna  represented  by  the  low  comedian  Dogget, 
whose  name  is  still  familiar  to  the  watermen  of  the  Thames.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  tragic  Shylock  is  dne  to  Macklin,  who  revived  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741,  in  oppoution  to  the  most  experienced 
advisers,  and  achieved  such  a  marrelloas  success  by  his  performsnce  of 
the  Jew,  that  Lansdowne's  piece  was  thenceforth  banished  from  the  atage. 
Pope's  exclamatioQ  in  reference  to  Macklin,— 
This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspeara  drew,-^ 
has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  For  many  years,  however,  the  scenes 
in  which  Portja'a  unsuccessfnl  snitors  auocessively  choose  the  wrong 
caskets  were  omitted,  the  close  approximation  to  Shakspeare  which  ia 
now  made  whenever  the  play  is  performed  having  been  £rst  effected  by 
the  managers  of  the  present  generation.  The  practical  value  of  the 
restoration  consists  in  the  heightened  development  in  the  character  of 
Portia,  of  which  it  is  the  occMJon. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  several  of  Shakspeart's 
comedies  were  produced  in  what  was  then  considered  an  operatic  form, 
and  were  rendered  extremely  popular  by  the  mnsio  of  Bishop  and  the 
singing  of  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  H.  Tree.  The  anther  of  many,  if 
not  all,  of  these  versions  was  Mr.  Beynolds  the  dramatist,  and  hia  taak 
generally  consisted  in  the  compression  of  five  acts  into  three,  uid  the 
introduction  of  songs,  the  worda  of  which  were  usually  Shak^»eare's, 
though  not  perhaps  belonging  to  the  particular  play  in  which  they  were 
song.  In  these  pieces  the  action  was  not  easentiatly  modified,  and  as 
they  were  rather  abtidgmenta  than  alteratioiu,  there  is  no  need  to  review 
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SIu  Swan  ions*  al  Sllinjtim. 

CHAPTEB  X\Xr. 

The  Wodhded  Fawn. 

EABLYtwo  montbsparaed 
awa7,    and    it    vaa   now 
Chmtmas  time  at  AlUng- 
ton.     It  ma;  be  prenuned 
that  there  was  no  intention 
at  ei^er  house    that    the 
mirth  ■hould  be  verj  loud. 
Sach  a  wound  as  Uiat  re- 
ceived by   Lily  Dale  was 
one   from  which  recovery 
could  not  be  quick,  and  it 
was  felt  by  all  the  family 
1  that  a  weight  was  upon 
them  which  made  gaiety 
I  impracticable.    Aa  for  Lily 
herself  it  may  be  aaid  that 
she   bore   her  misfortune 
1  with  all   a  woman's  cou- 
rage.   For  the  first  week 
:  she  stood  up  aa  a  tree  that 
''  stands  against    the   wind, 
which  is  soon  to  be  ahirered 
to  pieces  because  it  will 
not  bend.     During  that  week  her  mother  and  sister  were  frightened  I^ 
her  calmness  and  endurance.     She  would  perform  her  daily  task.     She 
would  go  out  throngh  the  tIII:^,  and  appear  at  her  place  in  church 
on  the  first  Sunday.     She  would  sit  over  her  book  of  an  evening,  keeping 
back  her  tears ;  and  would  chide  her  mother  and  sister  when  ahe  found 
that  they  were  regarding  her  with  earnest  anxiety. 

"  Mamma,  let  it  all  be  oa  though  it  had  nerer  been,"  she  said, 
"  Ah,  dear !  if  that  were  but  possible  !  " 

"  God  ferbid  that  it  should  be  possible  inwardly,"  Lily  replied.  "  Bv:t 
it  is  possible  outwardly.  I  feel  that  you  are  mora  tender  to  me  than  yon 
used  to  be,  and  that  upsets  me.  If  yott  wonid  only  scold  me  because  I 
■m  idle,  I  should  soon  be  better."  But  her  mother  could  not  speak  to  her 
H  die  perhaps  might  have  spoken  hod  no  grief  fallen  upon  lier  pet.     She 
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could  not  cease  from  those  anxioua  tender  glances  vbich  made  Lily  know 
that  she  waa  looked  on  as  a  fawn  grounded  almost  to  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  gave  way,  "  I  won't  get  up,  Bell," 
she  said  one  morning,  almost  petulantly.  '■  I  am  ill ; — I  had  better  lie  here 
out  of  the  way.  Don't  make  a  tasR  ahoat  it.  I'm  stupid  and  foolish,  and 
tlut  makes  me  ill." 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Dale  and  Bell  were  frightened,  and  looked  into  each 
othet's  blank  faces,  remembering  stories  of  poor  broken-hearted  girls  who 
had  died  becanse  their  lores  had  been  unfortunate, — as  small  wax  tapen 
whose  lights  are  quenched  if  a  breath  of  wind  blows  upon  them  too 
■troDgly.  But  then  Lily  was  in  truth  no  such  alight  taper  as  that.  Nor 
waa  aha  the  stem  that  mast  be  broken  because  it  will  not  bend.  She 
bent  henelf  to  the  blast  during  that  week  of  illness,  and  then  arose 
with  ber  form  still  stiaight  and  gracefnl,  and  wilh  her  bright  light 
onqnenched. 

AAar  that  the  woold  talk  mOTc  openly  to  her  mother  abcmt  ber  Iobrj 
'—openly  and  With  &  true  apprealatlon  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
bafollan  her ;  but  with  an  aSEurftnce  of  strength  which  seemed  to  ridicule 
Hm  idea  of  a  broken  heart.  "  1  kntnr  that  I  can  bear  it,"  she  said,  "  and 
that  I  mn  bear  it  without  lasting  Unhappiness.  Of  eonrse  I  shall  always 
lore  him,  and  rourt  feel  almost  as  jon  felt  when  you  lost  Biy  father." 

In  answer  to  this  Mrs.  Dale  ootild  Uf  nathltig.  She  could  bot  Speak 
«nt  her  thonglita  abont  Crosbie,  and  dsplalfi  to  Lily  that  h€  Was  unwortby 
of  her  love.  Lore  doea  not  fallow  worth,  mid  is  not  giren  to  eXMllenoe; 
— nor  is  it  destroyed  by  ill-usage,noT  killed  by  blows  ud  matlllitlmi.  IVhAi 
Lily  declared  tiiat  she  still  loved  th«  nan  whs  had  to  iH-uMd  h«r,  Mrs.  Dole 
would  ba  silent.  Each  perfeotly  tiBd«ritMid  the  Othtr,  but  ofl  that  UMtter 
even  they  oonid  not  interchange  their  thotighfa  with  iVe«dom. 

"You  ranst  promise  never  to  be  tired  of  me,  naniniA,"  said  Lily. 

"Mothers  do  not  often  get  fired  of  their  ohlldren,  what«r«  llts 
children  may  do  of  their  mothers." 

"Vm  not  BO  sore  of  that  when  the  children  tdm  Otlt  old  tmddoi  And 
I  mean  to  have  a  will  of  my  own,  too,  mamma;  and  a  way  also,  if  it  be 
possible.  IVheii  Bell  is  married  I  shall  consider  it  a  portnerahip,  and  I 
shan't  do  what  Vva  told  any  longer." 

*'  Forewarned  will  be  forewmed." 

"  Exaotlj  i-'Mind  I  don't  want  to  take  yon  hy  surprise.  For  a  year 
or  two  longer,  till  Bell  is  gone,  I  mean  to  be  dutiful ;  bat  it  would  be 
veiy  stupid  for  a  person  to  be  dutiiul  all  their  lirea." 

All  of  which  Mrs.  Dale  understood  thoroughly.  It  amounted  to  an 
assertion  on  Lily's  part  that  she  had  loved  once  and  could  never  love 
again ;  that  she  had  phiyed  her  game,  hoping,  as  other  girhi  hope,  that  she 
might  win  the  priaa  of  a  husband  ;  bnt  that,  having  lost,  she  eonld  never 
play  the  gome  again.  It  was  that  iinrard  oonviotion  on  Lily's  port  which 
mode  her  say  such  words  to  her  mother.  Bnt  Hra.  Dale  would  by  no 
means  allow  herself  to  share  this  oonviotion.     She  declared  to  herself  that 
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time  would  cure  Lily's  wound,  aod  that  Ker  ohild  might  yrt  tw  downed 
by  the  faliw  of  »  happy  rafuriage.  She  would  not  in  her  lieart  ecHuent 
to  that  plan  in  aocordance  with  whicb  Lily'a  deatinf  in  liie  wu  to  be 
regarded  v  already  fixed.  She  had  never  really  Ulud  Croabie  as  a  auitw, 
and  would  hereelf  have  preferred  John  Eamss,  with  all  the  &ults  cJ  hi| 
hobbledehoyfaood  on  his  head,  It  night  yat  come  to  pais  that  John  Eanui' 
Ipvfl  might  be  made  hapiry. 

But  in  the  meantime  Lily,  as  I  have  laid,  had  beoome  atrong  in  her 
oourage,  and  recommenced  the  work  of  liviog  wi^i  do  lackadaiiical  aelf- 
auQiance  that  beoaose  abe  had  been  made  more  unhappy  than  othera, 
therefore  aha  ahould  allow  beraelf  to  be  more  idle.  Morning  and  night 
she  prayed  for  him,  and  daily,  almost  hour  by  houT)  afae  aaiured  henelf 
that  it  waB  atill  her  duty  to  lore  him.  It  woe  hard,  thia  duty  of  loving, 
without  any  power  of  ezpreaaing  iqch  love.  But  still  ahe  would  do  her 
duty.  "  TeU  me  at  once,  mamma,"  ahe  aud  one  morning,  "  whes  yoa 
hear  that  the  day  is  fixed  ibr  his  marriage.  Fray  don't  keep  me  in 
(be  dark." 

"  It  is  to  be  in  February,"  said  Urs,  Dule, 

"  But  let  me  know  the  day.  It  must  not  be  to  me  like  ordinary  days. 
But  do  not  loc^  unhappy,  mamma ;  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself.  I  ahsn't  steal  off  and  ^peor  in  the  church  like  a  ghoet."  And 
than,  having  uttered  her  little  joke,  a  aob  came,  and  ahe  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother'a  bosom.  In  a  moment  she  raised  it  again.  "  Believe  me,  mamma, 
that  I  am  not  unhappy,"  ahe  said. 

Ailer  tiia  expiration  of  that  second  week  Mrs.  Dale  did  write  a  letter 
to  Crosbie : 

I  aappou  (Ae  said)  It  i*  rlglit  tiut  I  ihoald  acknowledge  tha  receipt  of  foot 
lettoT.  I  do  >ot  kBOw  that  I  ban  aaght  cIm  la  tif  to  70a.  It  would  not  boooma  me 
as  •  woBon  to  hj  wliat  I  tliiak  id  jaai  Eondaet,  bat  I  belieTB  that  joiu  consejanee 
will  tall  70a  tlu  MmB  things.  If  it  do  not,  ;on  must,  i[)4eed,  b«  hardODOd.  I  hare 
promUed  my  child  that  I  Kill  wnd  to  ;on  a  metsaga  from  her.  Bbe  bids  me  tell  yoa 
that  ihs  has  foipren  yoa,  and  thftt  she  does  not  hate  yon.  Hay  God  aloo  ftiigiva  yon, 
and  may  70a  recorer  hi*  lore. 

UUT  Diu. 

I  b^  that  no  i^dnder  mi^  be  made  to  Als  letter,  either  to  atjaiU  or  to  ary  ol 
my  bmily. 

The  aqoire  wrote  no  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  had  received,  nor 
did  ba  take  any  steps  towards  the  immediato  punishment  of  Crosbie. 
Indeed  he  had  declared  that  no  such  steps  oould  be  taken,  explaining  to 
bis  nephew  that  auuh  a  man  could  be  served  only  as  one  serves  a  rat. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him,"  he  said  once  ajain ;  "  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
Bcruple  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  my  stick ;  but  I  should  think  ill  of 
myself  to  go  titer  him  with  such  an  object." 

And  yet  it  was  a  terrible  sorrow  to  the  old  man  that  the  scoundrel 
who  had  so  injured  him  and  his  should  escape  scot-free.  He  had  not 
forgiven  Crosbie.    No  idea  of  forgiveness  had  ever  crossed  his  mind.    He 
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woiild  have  hated  himself  had  he  thooght  it  possible  that  he  coald  h« 
induced  to  forgive  such  an  injury.  "  There  is  an  amount  of  rascality  in 
it, — of  low  meanaesi,  which  I  do  not  understand,"  he  would  eaj  over  aod 
over  again  to  his  nephew.  And  then  aa  he  would  walk  alone  on  the 
terrace  he  would  speculate  within  bis  own  mind  whether  Bernard  would 
take  any  atepa  towarda  avenging  bis  cousin's  injury.  "  He  is  right,"  be 
would  say  to  himself;  "  Bernard  is  quite  righL  But  when  I  was  yoong  I 
could  not  have  stood  it.  In  those  days  a  gentleman  might  have  a  fellow 
out  who  had  treated  him  as  he  has  treated  us.  A  man  was  satisfied  in 
feeling  that  he  had  done  something.  I  suppose  the  world  is  different 
now-a-days."  The  world  is  different;  but  the  squire  by  no  meana 
acknowledged  in  his  heart  that  there  had  been  any  improvement. 

Bernard  also  was  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind.  He  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  £ght  a  duel  with  Crosbie,  had  duels  in  these  days  been 
possible.  But  he  believed  them  to  be  no  longer  possible, — at  any  rate 
without  ridicule.  And  if  he  could  not  fight  the  man,  in  what  other  way 
was  he  to  punish  him  7  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  for  tmeh  a  fault  the 
world  afforded  no  punishment  7  Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  Ilka 
Crosbie  to  amuse  himself  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  expense  of  a  ^rl'i 
happinesa  for  life,  and  then  to  escape  absolutely  without  any  ill  effects  to 
himselTT  "  I  shall  be  barred  otit  of  my  club  lest  I  should  meet  him," 
Bernard  said  to  himself,  "  bat  he  will  not  be  barred  out."  Moreover,' 
there  waaB' feeling  within  him  that  the  matter  would  be  one  of  triumph  to 
Crosbie  rather  than  otherwise.  In  having  secured  for  himself  the  pleasure 
of  bis  courtship  with  such  a  girl  aa  Lily  Dale,  without  encountering  the 
penalty  usually  consequent  upon  such  amusement,  he  would  be  held  by 
many  aa  having  merited  rnnoh  admiration.  He  had  sinned  against  all  the 
Dales,  and  yet  the  suffering  arising  from,  his  un  was  to  &11  upon  the 
Dales  exclusively.  Such  was  Bernard's  rcftscNung,  as  he  speculated  on 
the  whole  affair,  sadly  enough,— wishing  to  be  avenged,  but  not  knowii^ 
where  to  look  for  vengeance.  For  myself  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
altogether  wrong  as  to  the  light  in  which  ke  supposed  that  Crosbie'a 
falsehood  would  be  regarded  by  Crosbie's  friends.  Hea  will  still'  talk  of 
such  things  lightly,  professing  that  all  is  fair  in  lore  as  it  is  in  war,  and 
speaking  almost  with  envy  of  the  good  fortunes  of  a  practised  deceiver. 
But  I  have  never  come  across  the  man  who  thought  in  this  way  with 
reference  to  an  individual  case.  Crosbie'a  own  judgment  as  to  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  what  he  had  done  was  more  correct  titan  tiiat  formed 
by  Bernard  Dale.  He  had  regarded  the  act  aa  venial  as  long  as  it  was 
still  to  do, — while  it  was  still  within  his  power  to  leave  it  undone  ;  but 
from  the  moment  of  ija  accompliahment  it  bad  forced  itself  upon  his  own 
view  in  its  proper  light.  He  knew  that  he  hod  been  a  scoundrel,  and  he 
knew  that  other  men  would  so  think  of  him.  His  friend  Fowler  Pratt, 
who  hod  the  reputation  of  looking  at  women  simply  as  toys,  had  so 
regarded  him.  Insteadof  boasting  of  what  he  haddone,  he  wasasafraidof 
nlluding  to  any  matter  connected  with  his  marriage  as  a  man  is  of  talking 
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of  the '-articles  which  he  has  stolen.  He  had  already  felt  that  loen  at  his 
dab  looked  askance  at  him ;  and,  though  he  vbb  no  coward  as  r(^;arded 
his  own  sldn  and  bonea,  he  had  an  nndefined  fear  lest  some  day  hA 
might  encounter  Bernard  Dale  pnrposely  armed  with  a  stick;  Tha 
aqnirc  and  his  nephew  were  wrong  in  tuppotdng  that  Crosbie  was 
nnpnniahed. 

And  aa  the  winter  came  on  he  felt  that  he  was  closely  watched  by  the 
noble  &tnily  of  De  Courcy.  Some  of  that  noble  family  he  hnd  already 
learned  to  hate  cordially.  The  Honourable  John,  came  up  to  town  in 
November  and  persecuted  him  vilely; — insisted  on  having  dinners  given 
to  him  at  Sebright'a,  of  smoking  throughout  the  whole  afternoon  in  his 
fiitnre  broth  er-in-Iaw'a  rooms,  and  on  borrowing  his  future  broAer-in- 
Jaw'a  poBBcnnions ;  till  at  last  Crosbie  determined  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
qoarrel  with  the  Honourable  John, — and  he  quarrelled  with  him  accord- 
ingly, turning  him  out  of  his  rooms,  and  telling  him  in  so  many  words 
tliat  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

"  Yon'll  have  to  do  it,  aa  I  did,"  Uortimer  Gazebee  had  said  to  him ; 
"  I  didn't  like  it  because  of  the  iamily,  bnt  Lady  Amelia  told  me  that  it 
moat  be  so."     'Whereupon  Crosbie  took  the  advice  of  Mortimer  Gazebee. 

But  the  ho^tali^  of  the  Gazebees  was  perhaps  more  diatressing  to 
him  than  even  the  importunities  of  the  Honourable  John.  It  seemed  aa 
thoDgfa  his  Inture  sister-in-law  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  alone. 
Hortinier  was  sent  to  fetch  him  up  for  the  Snnday  aAemo<His,  and  he 
found  that  he  was  constndned  to  go  to  the  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood,  even 
in  oppoeiiion  to  hie  own  most  strenuona  will.  He  could  not  quite  analyze 
the  circumstancea  of  his  own  position,  but  he  &It  as  though  he  were  a 
oock  with  his  span  cut  off, — as  a  dog  with' his  teeth  drawn.  He  found 
biinaelf  becoming  hnmble  and  inw1&'  fie  had  to  acknowlei^e  to  himaelf 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Lady  Amelia,  and  almost  even  afraid  of  Mortimer 
Oazebee.  He  waa  aware  that  they  watched  him,  and  knew  all  bis  goings 
out  and  comings  in.  They  called  him  Adolphus,  and  made  him  tame. 
lliat  coming  evil  day  in  February  was  dinned  into  his  ears.  Lady  Amelia 
would  go  and  look  at  furniture  for  him,  and  talked  by  the  hour  about 
bedding  and  sheeta.  "  You  had  better  get  your  kitehen  things  atTomkina'. 
They'll  all  good,  and  he'll  give  you  ten  per  cent.off  if  you  pay  him  ready 
money, — which  of  course  you  will,  yoa  know  I  "  Was  it  for  this  that  he 
had  sacrificed  Lily  Dale  T — for  this  that  he  had  allied  himself  with  the 
noble  house  of  De  Courc/? 

Mortimer  had  been  at  him  about  the  settlements  fi-om- the  very  first 
moment  of  his  return  to  London,  and  had  already  bound  him  up  hand 
and  foot.  Hia  life  waa  insured,  and  the  policy  was  in  Mortimer's  hands. 
His  own  little  bit  of  money  had  been  already  handM  over  to  be  tied  up 
with  Lady  Alexandrina's  littie  bit.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  all  the 
anangementa  made  tiie  intention  waa  that  he  should  die  off  speedily,  and 
^t  I^y  Alexaudrina  ahonld  be  provided  with  a  decent  littie  income, 
t  for  St.  John's  Wood.    Things  were  to  be  so  settied  that  hg  could 
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not  er^  qtend  the  proceeds  of  iaa  own  monef,  oi  of  hen.  They  weie  tg 
go,  under  tlia  fostering  bond  of  Uortimer  Qa^ebef ,  in  pftjing  iasurance*. 
If  he  wonld  only  die  the  dajr  ftfter  hie  marriage,  there  would  leoUy  be  » 
Yciy  nice  earn  of  mone^  fi>r  Alexandrina,  almoet  worthy  of  the  &oc«[daiic« 
of  an  earl'e  daughter.  Six  months  ago  he  would  have  oouaidered  himaelf 
able  to  tnm  Uortimer  Gazebee  round  hla  finger  on  any  subject  that  could 
be  introduced  between  them.  When  they  chanced  to  meet  Gaxd>ee  had 
been  quite  humble  to  him,  treating  him  almost  as  a  superior  btdng.  He 
had  looked  down  on  Gazebee  from  a  very  gieat  height.  But  now  it  aeeioed 
fa  though  he  were  powerless  in  this  man's  hands. 

But  perhaps  the  eountesa  had  become  his  greatest  areraion.  She  waa 
perpetually  writing  to  him  little  notes  in  which  she  gave  him  multitudes 
gf  commisaiooa,  sending  him  about  as  though  he  had  been  her  serranL 
And  she  pestered  him  with  advice  which  was  even  worse  than  her  com-^ 
giissjons,  telling  him  of  the  style  of  life  in  which  ^  l^»Tlm.^l^n^  woaI4 
expect  to  hve,  and  warning  him  very  frequently  that  such  an  one  as  h« 
could  not  expe^it  to  be  admitted  within  the  bosom  of  so  noble  a  family 
without  paying  very  dearly  ibr  that  inestimable  prlrilc^'  Hat  letten 
had  become  odious  to  him,  and  he  would  chuck  them  qu  oao  side,  leaving 
them  for  the  whole  day  unopeoed.  He  had  i^ready  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  quarrel  with  the  coouless  also,  very  shortly  after  his  mart 
naga}  indeed,  that  he  would  s^j^aiale  himself  fiom  the  whoI§  fiunily  if 
it  were  possible.  And  yet  he  bad  entered  into  this  engagement  mainly 
irith  the  view  of  reaping  those  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him 
from  being  allied  to  the  De  Courcys  I  The  equire  and  his  nephew  were 
wretched  in  tl''"^"'"g  *^'»t  this  man  was  escming  without  punl^hmenti 
tint  they  might  have  qtared  thamselvea  that  misery. 

Jt  had  been  understood  Irom  theifiiat  that  he  was  to  qmid  his  Ghristr 
maa  at  Couroy  Castle.  Prom  thla  «n<lvtaUiig"it  was  quite  out  cf  lua 
power  tf)  enfranchise  himself;  but  he  wsolved  that  his  visit  should  be  qi| 
ehwE  as  possible.  Christnus  Day  unfortunately  came  on  a  Uonday,  and 
it  was  known  to  the  De  Courcy  world  ^uit  Saturday  was  alntoat  a  dua 
turn  at  the  General  Committee  Office.  Aa  to  those  three  days  there  waa 
po  escape  &r  him  j  but  he  made  Alexandrina  understand  that  the  ihre^ 
Commissioaers  were  men  of  iron  aa  to  any  extenuon  of  those  three  days. 
"I  must  be  absent  again  in  February,  of  course,"  he  said,  almost  making 
hifl  wail  audible  in  the  words  be  used,  '|  and  thereftnv  it  is  quite  impoa- 
aible  that  I  ahauld  stay  now  beyond  the  Monday."  Had  there  been  attrac-v 
tions  for  him  at  Courcy  CasUe  I  think  he  might  have  arrauged  with 
}ILt.  Optimist  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  "  We  shall  be  all  alone,"  the  conn^ 
teas  wrote  to  him,  "  aud  1  hope  you  will  have  an  opportunity  <^  learning 
more  of  our  ways  than  yon  have  ever  really  been  able  to  do  as  yet." 
This  was  bitter  aa  gall  to  him.  But  in  this  world  all  valuable  commpx 
dities  have  their  price ;  and  when  men  such  as  Croabie  aspire  to  obtain 
&a  themselves  an  alliance  with  noble  families,  they  jtuiai  pay  the  market 
price  f<v  tlM  article  ^hich  they  purchase, 
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"  Too']]  ftU  come  op  aad  dine  with  ns  on  Uondfty,"  the  iqnire  t^  to 
lira.  Dale,  about  the  middle  af  the  preriona  week. 

"  Well,  I  think  not,"  wid  Ura.  Dale ;  "  ws  Ks  better,  perfaapi,  u 
we  are." 

At  thii  momoit  the  aqnira  tuid  his  nater-in-l»w  woe  or  mneli  mere 
friendly  terms  than  had  been  unul  with  them,  and  he  took  her  reply  in 
good  port,  undentanding  her  feeling.  Therefore,  he  pressed  hig  request, 
and  succeeded. 

"  Z  think  you're  wrong,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't  snppose  that  we  shell  hftT* 
a  vety  merry  Christmas.  You  and  the  girls  will  hardly  hare  that, 
whether  you  eat  your  pudding  here  or  at  the  Great  Hoom.  But  it  will 
be  betiCT  for  us  all  to  mt^e  the  attempt.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do.  That'i 
the  way  I  look  at  it." 

«  I'll  sak  LUy,"  sud  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Do,  do.  Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  from,  me  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  Christmas  Day  ehoold  still  be  to  her  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  We'll  dine  about  llu«e,  so  that  the  serrants  can  have  th« 
afiersoon." 

"Of  course  we'll  go,"  said  Lily ;  "why  not?  We  always  do.  And 
we'll  hare  blind-man's-buff  with  all  the  Boyoes,  as  we  had  last  year, 
if  qncle  will  ask  them  up,"  But  the  fioycei  were  not  asked  up  for  tlia^ 
occasion. 

But  Lily,  though  she  put  on  it  all  so  brave  a  face,  had  muoh  to  suffer, 
and  did  in  truth  suffer  greatly.  If  you,  my  reader,  ever  chanced  to  slip 
into  the  gntter  on  a  wet  day,  did  you  not  find  that  the  aympnthy  of  the 
bystanders  was  by  far  the  severest  part  of  your  misfortune  7  Did  you  not 
declare  to  yourself  that  all  m^t  yet  he  veil,  if  the  people  would  only 
walk  on  and  not  look  at  youl  And  yet  you  cannot  blame  those  who 
stood  and  pitied  you;  or,ij^rhaps,  eraayed  to  rub  you  down,  and  asaist 
yoa  in  the  recovery  of  your  bei|Alit*ed  hat.  You,  yourself,  if  you  sea  a 
nan  £01,  cannot  walk  by  as  though  nothing  onconimon  had  happened  t» 
him.  It  was  so  with  Lily.  The  people  of  Allington  could  not  regard  har 
with  their  erdinary  eyes.  They  would  look  at  her  tenderly,  knowing  that 
aba  was  a  wounded  &wn,  and  thus  they  aggravated  the  sorentss  of  her 
woand.  Old  Urs.  Hears  condoled  vrith  her,  telling  her  that  very  likely 
abe  would  be  better  off  as  ahe  was.  Lily  would  not  lie  about  it  in  any 
way.  "Mrs.  Heom,"  she  said,  "the  sul^ect  is  painful  to  me."  Mra. 
Heam-said  no  move  about  it,  hut  on  every  meeting  between  them  )ha 
looked  the  things  she  did  not  say.  "  Mita  Lily  I  "  aaid  Hopkins,  one  day, 
"  Ifias  Lily  I " — and  as  he  looked  up  into  her  face  «  tear  had  almost 
formed  itaelf  in  hia  old  eye — "  I  knew  what  he  was  from  the  first.  Oh, 
dear  1  oh,  dearl  if  I  could  have  had  him  killed  I"  "Hopkins,  how 
dare  ynn  1 "  aoid  Lily.  "  If  yon  speak  to  me  again  in  such  a  way,  I  will 
tdi  my  uncle."  She  turned  away  &om  himi  b^t  immediately  turned 
baek  again,  and  put  out  her  little  himd  to  him.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said.    "  I  know  how  kind  you  are,  and  I  love  you  for  it."    And  the^ 

4^5 
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she  went  awBj.  "  111  go  after  Lira  ^et,  and  break  the  Htlj  nedc  of  him," 
said  Hopkins  to  himBelf,  as  he  walked  down  the  path. 

Shortly  berora  Christmas  day  she  called,  with  her  Bisler,  at  the 
▼icarage.  Bell,  in  the  coarse  of  the  visit,  left  the  room  with  one  of  tha 
Bojce  girla,  to  look  at  the  bst  chrysauthemnms  of  the  year.  Then  Mrs. 
Boyce  took  adrant^e  of  the  occasion  to  make  her  little  speech.  "  My 
dear  Lily,"  she  eaid,  '■  yon  will  think  me  cold  if  I  do  not  say  ooe  word 
to  yotL"  "  No,  I  ehall  not,"  said  Lily,  almost  sharply,  shrinking  from  the 
finger  that  threatened  to  touch  her  sore.  "  There  are  things  which  should 
never  be  talked  about."  "  Well,  well ;  perhaps  so,"  said  Mrs,  Boyce. 
But  for  a  minute  or  two  she  was  unable  to  fall  back  upon  any  other  topio, 
and  sat  looking  at  Lily  with  painful  tenderness.  I  need  hardly  say  what 
were  Lily's  sufferings  under  such  a  gaze;  but  she  Yxae  it,  acknowledging 
to  herself  in  her  misery  that  the  &ult  did  not  lay  with  Mrs.  Boyce.  How 
could  Mrs.  Boyce  hare  looked  at  her  otherwise  than  tenderly  7 

It  was  settled,  then,  that  Lily  was  to  dine  up  at  the  Great  House  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  thus  ehow  to  the  Allingtoa  world  that  she  wee  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  person  shnt  out  from  the  world  by  the  depth  of  her 
misfortune.  That  she  was  right  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt ;  but  as 
she  walked  across  the  little  bridge,  with  her  mother  and  eister,  after 
returning  from  church,  she  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  havtt 
turned  round,  and  have  gone  to  bed  instead  of  to  her  uncle's  dtnaer. 


GHAPTEB  XXm. 

PAiTKiMa'B  iH  JBRJinr  Stueet- 

Thb  show  of  &t  beasts  in  I.ondoa  took  place  this  year  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  December,  and  I  have  always  understood  that  a  certain  bullock 
exhibited  by  Lord  De  Guest  was  declared  by  the  metropolitan  butchers 
to  have  resliied  all  tha  possible  excellences  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  con- 
dition. No  doubt  the  butchers  of  the  next  half-century  will  have  learned 
much  better,  and  the  Queatwick  beast,  could  it  be  embalmed  and  then 
produced,  would  excite  only  ridicule  at  the  agricultural  ignorance  of 
the  present  s^ ;  but  Lord  De  Guest  took  the  praise  that  was  offered 
to  him,  and  found  himself  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  He  was  never 
BO  happy  as  when  surrounded  by  butchers,  graziers,  and  salesmen  who 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  work  of  his  hfe,  and  who  regarded  him  as  & 
model  nobleman.  "  Look  at  that  fellow,"  he  said  to  Eames,  polntingto  the 
prize  bullock.  Eames  had  joined  fais  patron  at  the  show  aAer  his  office 
hours,  looking  on  upon  the  living  beef  by  gaalight.  "  Isn't  he  like  his 
■ire7     He  was  got  by  Lambkin,  you  know." 

"Lambkin,"  aud  Johnny,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  learn  mndt 
about  the  Gueatwiok  stock. 
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"  Tea,  LambVin.  Tb»  boll  that  we  bad  tbe  trouble  with.  He  has 
jast  got  hi*  uxe's  back  and  fore-quarten.     Doo't  jou  see  ?" 

"  I  daresay,"  caid  Jobimy,  who  looked  Teiy  hard,  but  could  not  see. 

"  It's  veiy  odd,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "  bat  do  you  know,  that  bull  haa 
been  aa  quiet  since  that  day, — as  qniet  aa — as  anything.  X  think  it  must 
Jiave  been  my  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  I  daresay  it  was,"  said  Johnny; — "  or  perh^  the  flies." 

"  Flies  1 "  said  the  earl,  angrily.  "  Do  you  suppose  he  isn't  used  to 
flies?  Come  away.  I  ordered diimer  at  seven,  and  if s  past  six  now.  Hy 
Itfi)theT-iii--law,  Coltmel  Dale,  is  up  in  town,  and  he  dines  with  us."  So  he 
took  Jt^umy's  ann,  and  led  him  off  through  the  show,  calling  hia  atten- 
tion as  he  vtaA  to  aereral  beasts  which  were  inferior  to  bis  own. 

And  thm  they  walked  down  through  Portman  Square  and  Groavenor 
Square,  and  across  Piccadilly  to  Jermyn  Street.  John  Eames  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  it  was  odd  that  he  should  have  an  eorl  leaning  on 
his  arm  as  he  passed  along  through  the  streets.  At  home,  in  his  own  life, 
bis  daily  companions  were  CradeU  and  Amelia  Soper,  Mrs.  Lupex  and 
Hn.  Better.  The  difference  was  very  great,  and  yet  he  fonnd  it  quito  u 
vny  to  talk  to  the  earl  as  to  Mrs.  Lupex. 

"  Ton  know  the  Dales  down  at  AUingtoa  of  ooune,"  sud  the  earl. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  them." 

"But,  perhape,  yott  never  met  the  colonel." 

"  I  don't  think  I  erer  did." 

"  He's  a  queer  sort  of  follow  j— very  well  in  his  way,  but  he  nerer  does 
anything.  He  and  my  sister  live  at  Torquay,  and  as  &r  as  I  can  find  out 
they  neither  of  them  hare  any  occupation  <^  any  sort.  He's  come  up  to 
town  now  because  we  both  hod  to  meet  oar  fiunily  lawyers  and  sign  some 
papers,  but  he  looks  on  tbe  journey  as  a  great  hudship.  As  for  me,  I'm 
s  year  older  than  he  is,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  going  up  and  down  from 
Gnestwick  every  day." 

"  It's  looking  after  the  bull  that  does  it,"  s^d  Eames. 

"  By  George  I  you're  right,  Master  Johnny.  My  sister  and  Crofts  may 
tell  me  what  they  like,  but  when  a  man's  out  in  the  open  air  for  eight  or 
nine  hours  every  day,  it  doesn't  much  matter  where  he  goes  to  sleep  afler 
tiiat.  This  is  Fawkins', — cspital  good  bouse,  but  not  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be  while  old  Fawkins  was  alive.  Show  Mr.  Eames  up  into  a  bedroom 
to  wash  his  bands." 

Colonel  Dole  was  much  like  his  brother  in  face,  but  was  taller,  even 
thinner,  and  apparently  older.  When  Esmes  went  into  the  sittiiig-room, 
the  colonel  waa  there  alone,  and  had  to  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of 
iotrodacing  himself.  He  did  not  get  up  from  his  arm-chur,  but  nodded 
gently  at  the  young  man.  "  Mr.  Eames,  I  believe  7  I  knew  your  Ikther 
at  Gnestwiok,  a  great  many  years  ago ;"  ^en  he  turned  his  face  back 
towards  the  fire  sod  sighed. 

"It's  got  yery  cold  this  afternoon,"  said  Johnny,  trying  to  make 
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"  U'b  alwafs  cold  in  London,"  said  tlip  oolgiie]. 

"  ]f  70U  hitd  to  be  here  in  August  yon  wouldat  my  eg."- 

"  God  forbid,"  said  the  colonel,  and  be  ai^ed  again,  with  hii  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire.  Eames  had  heard  of  the  vei?  gallant  va.j  in  which 
Orlando  Dsle  had  peraiated  in  nmoing  away  wilih  Lati  De  Guwt^a  lister, 
in  opposition  to  very  terrible  obstacleq,  «nd  aa  he  now  looked  at  the 
intrepid  lover,  he  thought  that  there  miut  have  been  a  great  change 
unoe  thoBO  daya.  After  that  pothing  more  waa  gaid  till  the  Mrl'  came 
down. 

Pawkina'  hiHue  was  thoroughly  old-£iahioned  in  all  thing*,  and  tha 
Pawkina  of  that  day  hlmaelf  itood  behind  the  earl's  elbow  ^when  tha 
dinner  b^jan,  and  faiauelf  removed  tha  cover  from  tha  soup  tureen. 
Lord  De  Gneat  did  not  require  much  personal  attention,  but  he  would 
have  felt  annoyed  if  this  hadn't  been  done.  Aa  it  was  he  had  a  oivil  word 
to  say  to  Pawkina  about  the  &t  cattle,  thereby  showing  that  he  did  not 
nuBtakfi  Pawkina  for  one  of  the  waiters.  Pawkina  then  t«ok  his  lords^p'i 
orders  about  the  wine  and  retired- 

f '  He  keepa  up  the  old  house  piet^  well,"  said  the  earl  to  his  hrotber- 
in-Iaw.  "It  isn't  like  what  it  was  thirty  yma  a^,  but  then  pTerythifl^^ 
of  that  sort  has  got  wors^  and  worse." 

"  I  suppose  it  has,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  I  remember  when  old  Pawkina  had  aa  good  a  glaaa  of  p«t  as  -Fre 
got  at  homoj^^jr  nearly.     They  can't  get  it  now,  you  know." 

"I never  drink  port,"  said  tha  oolond.  "I  seldom  take  anything 
after  dinner,  exoept  a  little  negus-" 

His  brother-in-law  said  nothingi  bpt  made  a  most  eloqurat  grimace  aa 
he  turned  his  fiuw  towards  his  sou|hplate.  Eamea  ww  it  and  could 
hardly  refrain  front  laughing.  When,  at  half-past  nine  o'alock,  tha  colonel 
retired  from  the  room,  the  earl,  V  the  door  was  closed,  thj«w  up  kit 
hands,  and  utt^«d  the  one  word  "  negoa  I"  Then  Eames  took  heart  of 
grace  and  had  hia  laughter  out. 

Tha  dinner  was  very  dull,  and  before  tffe  oolonel  went  to  bed  Johnny 
regretted  that  he  had  been  induced  to  dine  at  Pawkiss'.  It  might  be  « 
very  fine  thing  to  be  asked  to  dinner  with  an  ear],  and  John  Eaata  had 
psrfaapa  received  at  his  office  some  little  accession  of  digni^  from  the 
cinmmstanoea,  of  which  he  had  been  not  unpleasantly  aware  ;  but,  as  ha 
sat  at  the  table,  on  which  there  were  four  or  fire  apples  and  a  phM  of 
dried  nuts,  locking  at  the  ear],  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep  his  eyes  open, 
and  at  the  oolond)  to  whqm  it  seemed  absolutely  a  matter  of  iitdifferenoe 
whether  his  oompaniona  were  asleep  or  awake,  he  confessed  to  himself 
that  the  price  he  was  paying  was  alinoBt  too  dear.  Mrs.  Boper's  tea^tabhi 
was  not  pleasant  to  him,  but  even  that  would  have  been  preierable  to  dte 
black  dinginess  of  Pawkina'  mnhogsny,  with  the  company  of  two  tired  olj 
men,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  no  mutual  Bubjeot  of  conrersatioa, 
On^s  or  twice  he  tried  a  word  with  the  cobnel,  for  the  colonel  sat  with 
bis  eyes  open  looking  at  the  fire.  But  he  was  answered  with  mososyllabUi^ 
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and  it  m*  cridenl  to  him  thqt  the  Qoltwel  did  not  with  to  tallc.  To  ait 
Btjll,  wi^  hi>  bwidf  oloaed  over  each  other  o&  hie  lap,  was  work  enough 
fn  Colonel  Da|«  ^uriqg  hi4  AAar-dinner  houia. 

Bat  tho  earl  knew  what  tras  going  on.  During  that  terrible  ooofiict 
between  him  «nd  hi*  fIvQber,  in  which  the  drowif  god  fairly  Tuqaiahed 
him  &r  aome  twenty  minutas,  hia  oonaoienoe  WM  alwaya  aoousing  him  of 
treMiiig  hia  gqaiw  badly-  Se  ^4  tvy  angry  with  himaelf,  and  tried  to 
aiMiM  himaelf  and  iwlk-  Put  hii  brother-in-l^W  would  nq|.  help  him  in 
hia  efiorti ;  and  even  Buaeii  inu  itot  bright  in  rendering  him  assistance. 
Then  lor  twenty  minide*  ha  slept  soundly,  and  at  the  end  of  that  he 
woke  himself  with  one  of  hia  own  anorla.  "  By  Geoige  I "  he  said,  jump- 
ing np  aad  standing  en  the  mg,  "  we'U  have  some  oofiee ; "  and  al\er 
that  he  did  not  sleep  any  non. 

"  Dale,"  said  he,  "  won't  you  take  some  moie  wipe  7  " 

"  Nothing  more,"  aaid  the  colonfil,  still  h>oking  at  the  fire,  and  ibaking 
hia  head  Tcry  alowly. 

"  OoDta,  Jahany,  fill  your  ghw."  He  h^d  already  got  into  the  way  of 
eaUing  hia  young  friend  johauy,  haTing  found  thfit  Mn.  Eamv  geneially 
spoka  of  her  aon  by  that  ume. 

"  I  hare  been  filling  my  glass  all  tha  time,"  said  Saqiea,  taking  the 
dflcaalw  again  in  his  hand  as  he  ^oka, 

"  Tm  glad  you've  fouad  something  to  amuse  you,  for  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  yoa  and  Dale  hanw't  bad  much  tq  uiy  to  each  other-  I'ye  beep 
liatening  all  the  time." 

"  Ton'To  been  asleep,"  said  the  oa^^ 

"  Thm  there's  been  aomo  exmua  fw  piy  holding  my  tongae,"  aaid  the 
eiirl.     "  By-tht-by,  Dale,  what  do  ytm  think  of  that  fellow  Croabie  1 " 

Eamea'  ears  were  instantly  on  the  alert,  and  ijia  spirit  of  dulnraq 
▼aniahed  from  him. 

"  Think  of  him  T "  said  the  oakmal, 

"  Ha  ought  ta  have  areiy  bo«e  in  bis  ajtin  bi^tt,"  laid  the  ear). 

"  So  he  ought,"  sud  £araM,  getting  itp  from  his  ehair  in  his  eagerness, 
and  apeaking  in  a  bma  somewhat  loudei  fiutn  was  perhaps  becoming  in 
Aa  FMMUoe  of  hia  ksIotb.  "  So  be  oqght,  my  hud.  He  is  the  moat 
abominable  raacal  that  ever  I  met  ia  my  life.  I  wish  I  was  I^y  Dale's 
facother."  Then  ha  sat  down  again,  remembering  that  he  was  ^Making 
in  tha  prossnia  of  lily's  uncle,  and  of  the  father  of  Bernard  I)ale,  who 
might  be  aoppoaed  to  oooapy  the  plaoa  of  Lily's  hrodier. 

The  oolonel  tamed  his  head  ronnd,  and  looked  at  the  yoong  mtn  with 
snrpriae.  "I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,"  said  Same*,  "but  I  have  known 
lira.  Dale  and  yonr  nieces  all  my  life," 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?  "  aaid  the  coloneL  "  Nevertheless  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  not  to  make  too  free  with  a  ytiupg  lady'a  nftme.  Nq(  tiiat  ]  blame 
yon  in  the  least,  Ur.  Samea." 

"  I  should  tiiink  not,"  said  th*  eail.  "  I  hoaanr  him  Ibf  his  fteling- 
iAaaf,  my  boy,  if  avar  I  am  nnfintuaate  enosgh  to  na«t  that  man  I 
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shall  tell  him  my  mind,  and  I  believe  you  vill  do  tLe  same."  On  heariDg 
thiB  John  Eamea  winked  at  the  earl,  and  made  a  motion  vrith  hia  head 
towardj}  the  colonel,  whose  back  was  turned  to  him.  And  then  die  earl 
winked  back  at  Eames. 

"  De  Guest,"  aaid  the  colonel,  "  I  think  I'il  go  npsttura ;  I  alwaj'B  have 
a  little  arrowroot  in  my  own  room." 

"  111  ring  the  bell  for  a  candle,"  aaid  the  host.  Then  the  colonel  went, 
and  aa  ^e  door  waa  cloaed  behind  him,  the  earl  nuaed  hia  two  handa 
and  uttered  that  single  word,  "  negus  I  "'  Whereupon  Johnny  bunt  out 
laughing,  and  coming  round  to  the  fire,  Mt  himself  down  in  tbe  arm- 
chair which  the  colonel  had  left. 

"  I've  no  doubt  it's  all  right,"  said  the  earl  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  like  to 
drink  n^ns  myself,  nor  yet  to  have  arrowroot  up  in  my  bedroom." 

"  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  harm  in  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  wonder  what  Fawkins  says  about  him.  But  I  sup- 
pose they  have  them  of  all  sorts  in  an  hotel." 

"  The  waiter  didn't  aeem  to  think  much  of  it  when  he  brought  it." 

"  No,  no.  If  he'd  asked  for  senna  and  salts,  the  waiter  wouldn't  hare 
showed  any  surprise.   By-the-by,  you  touched  him  up  about  that  po<w  girL" 

*' Did  I,  my  lord?    I  didn't  mean  it." 

"You  see  he's  Bernard  Dale's  fiither,  and  the  qaestitm  is,  whelher 
Bernard  shouldn't  punish  the  fdlow  for  what  he  has  done.  Somebody 
ought  to  do  it.  It  isn't  right  that  be  should  escape.  Somebody  ought  to 
let  Ur.  Croebie  know  what  a  scoundrel  he  has  made  himself," 

"I'd  do  it  to-morrow,  only  I'm  afraid " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  earl ;  "  yon  are  not  the  right  penon  at  aQ. 
What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  7  You're  merely  known  them  aa  family 
fHends,  but  ihat'e  not  enough." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Eames,  sadly. 

"  Perhaps  it's  best  aa  it  is,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  don't  know  that  any 
good  would  be  got  by  knocking  him  over  the  head.  And  if  we  are  to 
be  Christians,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  be  OhtiBtiaDs." 

"  What  stff't  of  a  Christian  has  he  been  ?  " 

"  l^at'a  true  enou^ ;  and  if  I  waa  Benuurd,  I  should  be  very  apt 
to  forget  my  Bible  lessons  about  meekness." 

"  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  I  should  think  it  the  most  Christian  thing  ia 
the  world  to  pitt^  into  him ;  I  abonid,  indeed.  There  are  some  things 
for  which  a  man  ought  to  be  beaten  black  and  blue." 

"  So  that  he  shouldn't  do  them  again  7  " 

"  Ezaotly.     You  might  say  it  isn't  Christian  to  hang  a  man." 

"  rd  always  hang  a  murderer.  It  wasn't  right  to  hang  men  for  steal- 
ing sheep." 

"  Much  better  hang  such  a  fellow  as  Crosbie,"  said  Eames. 

"  Wdl,  I  beliere  so.    If  any  fellow  wanted  now  to  cuny  favour  with 
the  young  lady,  what  an  opportunity  he'd  hare." 
'  johnny  remmned  silent  &a  a  moment  or  two  before  be  s 
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Tm  not  so  snre  of  that,"  he  said,  mournfull;,  u  though  grieving  at  tbs 
thought  that  there  waa  no  chance  of  curiying  £>voar  with  Lily  hj  thisshing 
Iter  law  lorer. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  knoir  mnoh  about  girl«,"  said  Iiard  De  Gnefit ; 
"  but  I  ihould  think  it  would  be  bo.  I  ihould  fancj  that  nothing  would 
please  her  so  much  as  hearing  that  he  had  caught  it,  and  that  ^  the 
world  knew  that  he'd  caught  it."  The  earl  had  declared  that  he  didn't 
know  much  about  girls,  and  in  so  saving,  he  was  no  doubt  right. 

"  If  I  thought  BO,"  said  Eames,  "  I'd  £nd  him  out  to-morrow." 

"  Why  so  7  what  difTerence  does  it  make  to  you?  "  Then  there  was 
another  pause,  during  which  Johnny  looked  very  sheepiah,  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you're  in  love  with  Miss  Lily  Dale  ?  " 

"  I  don't  kuow  much  about  being  in  love  with  her,"  said  Johnny, 
turning  Teiy  red  as  he  spoke.  And  then  he  made  up  his  mind,  in  a  wild 
sort  of  way,  to  tell  all  the  truth  to  his  friend.  Fawkios'  port  wine 
may,  perhaps,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  resolution.  "  But  I'd 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  her,  my  lord,  I  knew  her  years  before  he 
had  ever  seen  her,  and  have  loved  her  a  great  deal  better  than  he  will 
erer  love  any  one.  When  I  heard  that  she  had  accepted  hini,  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  cut  my  own  throat, — or  else  his." 

"  Hi^ty  tighty,"  said  the  earl. 

"  It's  very  ridiouloos,  I  know,"  said  Johnny,  "  and  of  course  she  would 
never  have  accepted  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all." 

"  I  haven't  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  Girls  don't  care  much  for  that." 

*'  And  then  a  cleric  in  the  Income-tax  Office  I    It's  such  a  poor  thing." 

"The  other  fellow  was  only  a  clerk  in  another  office." 

The  earl  living  down  at  Gueatwick  did  not  understand  that  the 
Income-tax  Office  in  the  ci^,  and  the  General  Committee  Office  at  White- 
liall,  were  as  far  apart  as  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  separated  by  u  impass- 
able a  gulf  . 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  Johnny;  "  but  his  office  is  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  he  was  a  swell  himself." 

"  By  G«org?,  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  earl, 

"  I  don't  wonder  a  bit  at  her  accepting  a  fellow  like  that.  I  hated  him 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him;  but  that's  no  reason  aba  should  hate  him.  He 
bad  that  sort  of  manner,  yon  know.  He  was  a  swell,  and  girls  like  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  never  felt  angry  with  her,  but  I  could  hare  eaten  him." 
Aa  he  spoke  he  looked  as  though  he  would  have  made  some  snch  attempt 
had  Croibie  been  present. 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  have  you  7 "  said  the  earL 

"No;  how  could  laekher,  when  I  hadn't  bread  to  give  her 7  " 

"  And  you  never  told  her that  you  were  in  lore  with  her  I  mean, 

and  all  that  kind  of  thing  7 " 

"  Ste  knowB'  it  now,"  said  Johnny ;  "  I  went  to  say  good-by  to  hor 
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tbe  odier  da^,— wbfln  I  thonglit  she  was  going  to  be  mtrried.  I  ooul4  sot 
l(elp  telling  bet  thea." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,  that  yon  ongbt  to  be  Terj  inoc)) 
obli^d  to  Croibie  ; — that  u  to  Bay,  if  you've  a  mind  to " 

"I  know  what  yoa  mean,  my  lord.  I  am  not  a  bit  obliged  to  him. 
It's  mj  belief  that  all  this  will  aboat  kill  her.  As  to  mywif,  if  I  thought 
■he'd  ever  have  jaa  ■■    " 

Then  ha  waa  agua  ailent,  and  the  earl  conl4  Ree  that  the  tean  wen  ia 
his  eyes. 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  underatand  it,"  said  tlie  earl,  "  and  I'll  givq  you  a 
bit  cf  advice.  Tou  come  down  M<1  spend  your  Christmas  with  me  at 
Gaestwick." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  1 " 

"  Never  mind  my-l«ding  me,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  I<ady  Julia  Bent 
yffO  a  message,  though  I  ibrgot  all  about  it  till  now-  She  wants  to  thsuk 
yon  herself  for  what  you  did  in  the  field." 

"That's  all  ncmsenae,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well ;  you  can  tell  her  so.  Tou  may  take  my  vend  for  thi^, 
too, — laj  mater  hates  Crotbio  quite  as  much  as  you  do.  I  think  she'd. 
*  pitoh-  into  him,'  as  you  oall  it,  herself  if  ahe  knew  how.  You  come 
dowD  to  Guestwick  for  the  Chriatmas,  and  then  go  orer  to  AUiogton  and 
tell  them  all  plainly  what  you  mean." 

"  I  couldn't  say  a  word  to  her  now." 

"  Say  it  to  the  squire,  then.  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  yon  mean, 
— holding  yoor  head  up  like  a  man.  Don't  talk  to  ma  abont  (wells.  The 
man  who  means  honestly  la  the  beat  swell  I  know.  He's  tbQ  only  swell  I 
recognize.  Go  to  old  Dale,  and  say  you  come  Irom  me, — from  Guestwick 
Manor,  Tell  him  that  if  he'll  put  a  little  stick  under  the  pot  to  make  it 
boil,  I'll  ptit  a  bigger  one.     Ha'U  understand  what  that  means." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord." 

"  But  I  say,  oh,  yea;  "  and  the  earl,  who  was  now  standing  on  the  n% 
before  the  fire,  dug  his  hands  deep  down  into  hta  trousers'  pockets.  "  Tm 
very  f<»id  of  that  girl,  and  would  do  much  for  her.  Tou  ask  Lady  Julia 
if  I  didn't  say  bo  to  her  before  I  ever  knew  of  your  casting  a  aheep's-eyq 
that  way.  And  I've  a  aaeaking  UnijnPM  for  you  too,  Msater  Johnny. 
Lord  bless  you,  I  knew  your  father  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  man ; 
and  lo  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  I  helped  to  ruin  him.  He  held  land  of  me 
you  know,  and  there  can't  be  any  doubt  that  he  did  ruin  himself.  He 
knew  no  more  about  a  beast  when  he'd  done,  tJian — than — than  that 
waiter.     If  he'd  gone  on  to  this  day  he  wouldn't  have  been  any  wiser," 

Johnny  sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  '^hat  wa^  he  to  say  to 
his  friend  7 

"  Tou  coma  dqwn  with  me,"  continued  the  earl,  "  and  you'll  find  well 
make  it  all  strught.  I  daresay  you're  right  about  not  speaking  to  the 
girl  just  at  present.  But  toU  eveiythiiig  to  the  uncle,  fad  tl)en  to  th^ 
mother.    An^,  above  fll  things,  never  thhik  that  you're  mtt  good  esough 
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76anel£  A  man  should  never  think  that.  My  belief  is  that  ia  lile 
people  vitl  lake  70a  Teiy  much  at  your  own  reckoniog.  If  70a  are  made 
of  dirt,  like  that  fellow  GiwlMe,  you'll  be  feund  out  at  last,  no  doubt. 
Bat  then  I  don't  think  70a  ore  mad^  of  dirt" 

"  I  hope  not." 

"And«o4P  J-  Toficancomedijwn,  Inippoee,  withtne  tbe  day  aitet. 
tO-BUHTOy  1 " 

"  I'm  afraid  not.    I  hare  had  all  my  leaTC." 
'       "  Shall  I  write  to  old  Bnffie,  and  aak  it  as  a  faTour." 

"  No,"  Baid  Johnny ;  "  I  shouldn't  like  th^t.  But  I'll  see  to-morrow, 
and  then  I'll  let  70a  kilOiF*  ?  cu  go  down  by  the  mail-tain  oa  Batniday, 
at  any  rate." 

"  That  woa't  be  MW&rtable,  gee  aod  oodu  with  me  if  yoa  can. 
Now,  good-night,  my  dear  fellow,  and  remember  tbia^— when  I  say  a  thing 
I  mean  i;.  I  iidak  %  may  boast  Utat  I  Riirer  y^t  w$^  b^Msk  from  my 
word-" 

The  etA  u  he  p^ka  gayq  hil  )aft  Iwid  to  hia  goeat,  and  looking 
■oaewbat  gnf^y  up  ovw  the  young  mfin's  head,  he  t^ped  hi*  own 
bMMt  thrice  wUh  his  right  band.  Aa  he  neat  thioqgh  the  little  *cane, 
John  £amea  felt  that  be  Wb«  ewy  inph  m  evl 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  ety  to  700,  m7  lord." 

<*  S«y  netbingr-<diot  a  word  mpre  t^  me,  Sut  187  te  yoarself  that 
fitint  knit  noT«  won  frir  lad7.  GoedTnigfat,  my  dear  boy,  good-night. 
I  dine  oot  to-mcoTow,  but  you  can  oall  and  lat  me  know  ^t  about  six." 

Eames  then  left  the  room  vjtbout  ^tatdher  ^ofd,  and  walked  ont  into 
Aa  «iM  «lr  of  Jemyn  Street,  ^e  moop  was  dear  wd  Inight,  and  the 
lavement  v  ik*  ahiaisg  light  Km^i  to  b«  aa  floan  as  4  lady's  h$iul.  AU 
the  world  was  altered  to  him  since  he  hod  entered  Fawkina'  Hotel.  Wsa 
it  timi  peevble  (bat  laly  Pale  might  mm.  yet  beoome  hia  wUe  ?  Conld 
it  be  true  that  he,  even  now,  was  in  a  pcsicion  to  go  boldly  to  llie  Squire 
•f  AllingloB,  4nd  tell  him  what  were  hia  viewe  with  referenoe  to  Lily  1 
And  how  fu  would  he  be  justified  in  t«king  the  earl  at  hia  woid?  Soma 
iaendible  wnoont  ef  wealth  would  be  required  be&r«  he  oonld  marry  Lily 
Dale.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  at  the  very  least  I  The  earl 
•oold  not  mean  him  to  nnderstand  that  any  such  anm  as  that  would  be 
naide  up  with  lueh  an  object  I  Nevertheless  he  resolved  as  he  walked 
Wba  to  Burton  Cieacent  that  he  woald  go  down  to  Questwiok,  and  that 
ha  wodld  obey  the  earl'B  bahe^  Aa  regarded  Lil7  heraelf  he  felt  that 
ifothing  G«nld  be  eaid  to  her  for  many  a  long  day  as  76). 

"  Oh,  John,  how  late  yoa  are  I "  said  Amelia,  sUpping  oat  from  the 
back  parlour  aa  he  let  himself  in  with  his  latch  key. 

"  Yes^  Iam^r-Tcr7late,"  said  John,  taking  his  candl«,  and  passing  her 
by  cm  the  ataua  willuut  aooliier  word. 
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CHAPTEB  XOm. 

"The  Time  will  Comb." 

"iDiD  you  bear  tbat  young  Eames  is  staying  Kt  Guestviok  Uanorf" 

At  diese  were  the  first  words  which  the  aqnire  spoke  to  Ura.  Dale  u 
they  walked  together  \ip  to  the  Great  House,  after  chorch,  on  Christmas 
Day,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  tidings  of  Johnny's  visit,  when  told  to 
him,  had  made  some  impresuon. 

"At  Guestwick  Manor  I  "  said  Mrs.  Dole.  "  Dear  me  1  Do  you  hear 
that,  Bel]  7     There's  promotion  for  Master  Johnny  1 " 

"  Don't  you  remember,  mamma,"  said  Bell,  "  that  he  helped  his  lord- 
ship in  his  trouble  with  the  bull  7 " 

Lily,  who  remembered  accurately  all  the  passt^es  of  her  last  interview 
with  John  Eames,  said  nothing,  but  felt,  in  some  sort.  Bote  at  the  idea 
that  be  should  be  so  near  her  at  such  a  time.  In  some  uncMwcious  way 
she  had  liked  him  for  coming  to  her  and  saying  all  that  he  did  say.  She 
valued  bim  more  highly  after  that  scene  than  she  did  before.  But  now, 
she  would  feel  herself  injured  and  hurt  if  he  ever  made  bu  way  into  her 
presence  under  circnmslauces  as  tbey  escisted, 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  that  Lord  De  Guest  was  the  man  to  show 
so  much  gratitude  for  so  alight  a  &vour,"  said  the  squire.  "However, 
I'm  going  to  dine  there  to-morrow," 

"  To  meet  young  Earoes  7  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Yes, — especially  to  meet  young  Eames.  At  least,  Tve  been  veiy 
specially  asked  to  come,  and  Fve  been  told  that  he  is  to  be  there." 

"  And  is  Bernard  going?  " 

"  Indeed  I'm  not,"  said  Bernard.  "Isball  come  over  and  dioewith 
you." 

A  half-formed  idea  flitted  across  Lily's  mind,  teaching  her  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  she  might  possiUy  be  ooncenied  iu  this  arrangement. 
But  tiie  thought  vanished  as  qnickly  as  it  came,  merely  leaving  some 
soreness  behind  it.  There  are  certain  maladies  which  make  the  whole 
body  sore.  The  parent,  let  bim  be  touched  on  any  point, — let  him  even 
be  nearly  touched, — will  roar  with  agony  as  though  his  whole'  body  had 
been  bruified.  So  is  it  also  with  maladies  of  the  mind.  Sorrows  such  aa 
that  of  poor  Lily's  leave  the  heart  sore  at  every  point,  and  compd  the 
euSerer  to  be  ever  in  fear  of  new  wonnde.  Lily  bore  her  cross  bravelj 
and  well ;  but  not  the  less  did  it  weigh  heavily  upon  her  at  every  tarn 
because  sbe  bod  the  strength  to  walk  as  thon^  she  did  not  bear  it^ 
Nothing  happened  to  her,  or  in  her  presence,  that  did  not  in  some  way 
connect  itself  with  her  misery.  Uer  uncle  was  going  over  to  meet  John 
Eames  at  Lord  De  Guest's,  Of  course  the  men  there  would  talk  about 
her,  and  all  such  talking  was  an  injury  to  her. 

The  afternoon  of  that  duy  did  not  pass  away  brigl^tly.    As  long  aa 
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the  BerranU  were  in  the  room  the  dinner  went  on  mncb  as  other  dinners. 
At  nich  timea  ft  certain  amount  of  hypocriBy  mnst  always  be  pracUsed  in 
closely  domeatio  circles.  At  mixed  dinner-parties  people  con  talk  before 
Richard  and  William  the  same  vorda  that  they  would  use  if  Richard  and 
William  were  not  there.  People  so  mixed  do  not  talk  together  their 
inward  home  thoughts.  But  when  dose  friends  are  together  a  little  con> 
Bcioua  reticence  is  practised  till  the  door  ia  tiled.  At  such  a  meeting  as 
this  that  conscious  reticence  was  of  service,  and  created  an  effort  which 
was  salutaiy.  When  the  door  was  tiled,  and  when  the  servanta  were 
gone,  how  could  they  be  merry  together?  By  nhnt  mirth  shoald  the 
beards  be  made  to  wag  on  that  Christmas  Day  7 

"  My  father  has  been  up  in  town,"  said  Bernard.  "  He  was  with  Lord 
De  Guest  at  Pawkins'." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ko  and  see  him  7  "  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  did  not  seem  to.wish  it  I  shall  go  down 
to  Torquay  in  February.  I  must  be  np  in  London,  you  know,  ia  a  fort- 
night, for  gnod."  Then  Ihey  were  all  silent  ^ain  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
Bernard  could  have  owned  Uie  truth  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  be 
had  not  gone  up  to  London,  because  he  did  not  yet  know  how  to  treat 
Crosbie  when  be  should  meet  him.  His  thoughts  on  this  matter  threw 
Bome  sort  of  shadow  across  poor  Lily's  mind,  making  her  feel  that  her 
vonnd  was  again  opened. 

"  I  want  him  to  giro  up  his  profession  altogether,"  aid  the  squire, 
q>eaking  firmly  and  slowly.  "  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  for  both  of 
na  that  he  should  do  ao." 

"  Would  it  be  wi^  at  his  time  of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  "  and  when  he 
has  been  doing  so  well  ?  " 

"  I  thJTilf  it  would  be  wise.  If  he  were  my  son  it  would  be  thought 
better  that  he  should  live  here  upon  the  property,  among  the  people  who 
ore  to  become  lus  tenants,  than  remain  np  in  Iiondou,  or  perhaps  be 
sent  to  India.  He  has  one  profeeuon  as  the  heir  of  this  place,  and  that, 
I  think,  should  be  enough." 

"  I  shoidd  have  but  an  idle  life  of  it  down  here,"  said  Bernard. 

"That  would  be  your  own  fault.  But  if  you  did  as  I  would  hare  yott, 
yoor  life  would  not  be  idle."  In  this  he  was  alluding  to  Bernard's  pro- 
pooed  marriage,  but  as  to  that  nothing  further  could  be  said  in  Bell's 
presence.  Bell  understood  it  all,  and  sat  quite  silent,  with  demure  coun- 
tenance ; — perhaps  even  with  something  of  sternness  in  her  face. 

"  But  the  feet  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  having 
well  considered  what  she  was  about  to  say,  "  that  Bernard  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  yoor  son." 

"  Why  not  7  "  said  the  eqnire.  "  I  have  even  ofiered  to  settle  the 
property  on  faim  if  he  will  leave  the  service." 

"You  do  not  owe  him  so  much  as  you  would  owe  your  eon;  and, 
therefore,  he  does  not  owe  you  as  much  as  he  would  owe  his  fiither." 

"If  you  mean  that  I  cannot  constnun  him,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
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Ab  legardfl  money  I  have  ofi'eied  to  do  ftnr  him  quite  aa  ipuok  as  ai)j 
fi^ther  would  &el  oalled  upon  to  do  lor  an  only  aon." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think  ne  ungrateful,"  aaid  Bernard. 

*'  fio,  I  do  not ;  but  I  think  you  munindful.     I  have  nothing  mora  ta 

say  about  it,  however  ; — not  aboat  that.    If  you  should  marry "    Api^ 

then  he  stopped  hlmaelf,  feeling  that  ha  could  not  go  on  in  Bell's  preunce. 

"  If  he  should  marry,"  stud  Mrs.  Dale,  "  it  nuiy  well  be  that  hia  wiia 
would  like  a  house  of  her  own." 

"  Wouldn't  she  have  this  house  ?  "  said  the  aquiie,  angrily,  "  Isn't  it 
big  enough  7  J  only  want  one  room  tot  myself,  and  I'd  give  up  that  if  it 
were  necessary." 

"  That's  nonaense,"  aaid  Mi-s.  Dale. 

"  It  isn't  noQHense,"  said  the  squire. 

"  You'll  be  squire  of  Allington  for  the  next  twenty  yean,"  said  If rs. 
Dale.  "  And  as  long  aa  you  are  the  aquiie,  you'll  be  roaater  of  thia 
housei  at  least,  I  hope  so.  I  don't  approve  of  monarcha  abdicating  in 
&vour  of  young  people." 

"  I  don't  think  uncle  Christopher  would  look  at  all  well  like  Chaile* 
the  f'iilh,"  aaid  Lily. 

"  I  would  always  keep  a  cell  for  you,  my  darling,  if  I  did,"  said  the 
squire,  vegardiag  hsr  with  that  punful,  special  tendemese.  Lily,  who  wat 
sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Dale,  put  her  hand  out  secretly  and  got  hold  of  her 
mother's,  thereby  indicating  that  she  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  cell 
offered  to  her  by  her  uncle ;  or  to  look  to  him  as  the  oompaoion  of  her 
monastic  seclusion.  After  that  there  was  nothing  mora  then  said  aa  t? 
Bernard's  prospeots. 

"  Mrs.  Hearn  is  dining  at  the  vicarage,  I  suppose?  "  Risked  the  squire. 

"Yesj  she  went  in  after  chuxch,"  said  Bell.  "I  saw  her  go  with 
Mrs.  Boyoe," 

'*  She  told  me  she  never  would  dine  with  them  again  after  dark  iq 
winter,"  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "  The  last  time  she  was  there,  the  boy  let  ths 
lamp  blow  out  as  she  was  going  home,  and  she  lost  her  way.  The  trutli 
was,  she  was  angry  because  Mr.  Boyce  didn't  go  with  her." 

'*  She's  sJways  angry,"  said  the  squire.  "  She  hardly  speakf  to  me 
now.  When  she  paid  her  rent  the  other  day  to  Jolliffe,  she  said  sh« 
hoped  it  would  do  me  much  good  j  aq  though  she  thought  (ne  a  brute  fop 
taking  it." 

"  So  she  does,"  aaid  Bernard. 

"  She's  Tery  old,  you  know,"  said  Bell. 

"  I'd  give  her  the  bouse  fixt  nothing,  if  I  were  yon,  uncle,"  said  Lily. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  if  you  were  me  you  would  not.  I  should  be  very 
wrong  to  do  so.  Why  should  Mrs.  Heam  have  her  house  for  nothing, 
any  more  than  her  meat  or  her  clothes?  It  would  be  much  mora 
reasonable  were  I  to  give  hex  so  much  money  into  her  hopd  yearly;  bat 
it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  do  so,  seeiug  liiat  she  is  not  an  object  of 
charity ; — 4ad  it  would  be  wrong  m  her  to  take  it " 
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"And  «te  wonlcln't  take  It,"  said  Mrs.  Dftle. 

"  I  don't  think  «Iie  vould.  Bat  if  she  d!d,  I'm  sate  Ae  vcmld  ^mmble 
becABW  it  mwn't  double  the  amonnt.  And  if  Hr.  Bo^  )iad  gone  home 
widi  her,  she  vonid  hare  grambled  becanw  he  wttlked  too  foaL" 

"  8h«  ia  Terr  old,"  mid  Bell,  again. 

"Bnt,  nereiHwIess,  she  onght  to  know  hefter  than  to  speak  dis- 
pn^giitgly  of  me  to  my  gerrantB.  She  ihonld  have  more  respect  for 
hentHC"  And  the  tqnire  ihowed  hy  the  tone  of  his  Toice  that  he  thoiight 
♦ery  mnoh  about  it. 

It  mis  very  long  and  very  dall  that  Christmaa  erening,  making 
bernard  feel  strongly  that  he  would  be  Tsry  fooIitJi  to  give  up  his 
proftmion,  and  tie  himself  down  to  a  Ufe  at  AUington.  Women  are 
more  acatutomed  than  men  to  long,  dnil,  unemployed  hours;  and, 
riteraTore,  Mrs.  Dale  and  her  daaght«M  bore  the  tedium  cotirageonsly. 
White  he  yawned,  stretched  himself,  nod  went  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
they  sat  dfannrely,  liBt«nIng  as  the  Bqnire  laid  down  the  law  on  Mnall 
matters,  and  contradicting  him  occasionally  when  the  spirit  of  cither  of 
them  prompted  her  specially  to  do  so.  "  Of  course  yon  know  much 
better  than  I  do,"  he  wonld  say.  "Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Dale  would  answer. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  abont  it.  But  '  "  flo  the  erening 
wore  itself  away ;  and  when  the  squire  was  left  alone  at  half-past  nine,  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  day  had  passed  badly  with  him.  That  was  his  style 
of  life,  and  he  expected  no  more  from  it  than  he  got.  He  did  not  look  to 
find  things  very  pleasant,  and,  if  not  happy,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  contented. 

"Only  think  (^  Johnny  Eamee  being  atGluestwick  Honor  I"  said  Bell, 
mi  they  were  going  home. 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  be  there,"  said  Lily.  "  I  wotild  lather 
it  should  be  he  than  I,  because  Lady  Jnlia  ia  so  grumpy." 

"But  asking  your  nnole  Christopher  especially  to  meet  him  I  "  said 
Hra.  Dale.  "  There  mnst  be  some  reason  for  it."  Then  Lily  felt  the 
■orenew  come  upon  her  again,  and  spoke  no  further  upon  the  Bubject. 

We  all  know  that  there  was  a  q>ecial  reason,  and  that  Lily's  soreness 
was  not  false  in  its  mysterious  forebodings.  Eamea,  on  the  evening  after 
Ilia  dinner  at  Pawkins*,  hod  seen  the  earl,  and  explained  to  him  tlint  he 
flouM  not  leare  town  till  the  Saturday  erening ;  but  that  he  oould  remain 
vta  the  Tuesday.  He  must  be  at  his  office  by  twelve  on  Wednesday, 
■ltd  conld  manage  to  do  that  by  an  early  train  firom  Guestwick. 

"  Very  well,  Johnny,"  said  (he  earl,  talking  to  his  yming  friend  With 
the  bedrocmi  candle  in  his  hand,  as  he  was  going  np  to  dress.  "  Then  I'll 
tetl  yon  what;  I'ts  been  thinking  of  it.  Til  ask  Dale  to  oome  orer  to 
dinner  on  Tuesday ;  and  if  he'll  come,  Til  explain  the  whole  matter  to 
faim  myself.  He's  a  man  of  business,  and  he'll  understand.  If  he  won't 
oome,  why  then  yon  must  go  orer  to  Alliogton,  and  find  him,  if  yon  can, 
M  tbe  "rnesday  momiug;  or  III  go  to  Mm  myself,  which  will  be  better. 
Ton  mustn't  keep  me  now,  as  I  am  ever  so  much  too  late." 

Eamea  did  not  attempt  to  keep  Mm,  but  went  away  twihig  that  the 
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whole  mnltcT  was  being  arranged  for  him  in  a  very  wonderAiI  way.  AnA 
when  he  got  to  Allington  be  fonitd  that  the  squire  had  accepted  the  earl's 
invitatioa.  Then  he  declared  to  Iiimself  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  retractation  for  him.  Of  course  he  did  not  wish  to  retract- 
The  one  great  longing  of  his  life  was  to  call  Lily  Dale  his  own.  But 
he  felt  afraid  of  the  squire, — that  the  tqnire  would  despise  him  and  snub 
bim,  aod  that  the  earl  would  perceive  that  be  had  made  a  mistake  when 
he  Eaw  bow  his  client  was  ecomed  and  snubbed.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  earl  waa  to  take  the  squire  into  his  own  room  for  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner,  and  Johnny  felt  that  he  would  be  hardly  able  to  stand  his 
ground  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  two  old  men  should  make  their 
appearance  together. 

He  got  on  very  wtll  with  Lady  Julis,  who  gave  herself  no  airs,  and 
made  herself  very  civil.  Her  brother  had  told  her  the  whole  story,  and 
she  felt  as  anxious  as  he  did  to  provide  Lily  with  another  husband  ia 
place  of  that  horrible  man  Crosbie.  "  She  has  been  very  fortunate  in  her 
escape,"  she  said  to  her  brother ;  "  very  fortunate."  The  earl  agreed 
with  this,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  his  own  fitvourite  Johnny  would  mate 
much  the  nicer  lover  of  the  two.  Bat  Lady  Julia  had  her  doubts  as  to 
Lily's  acquiescence.  "But,  Theodore,  he  must  not  speak  to  Miss  Idlian 
Dale  herself  about  it  yet  a  while." 

"  No,"  said  the  earl;  "  not  for  a  mouth  or  so." 

"  He  will  have  a  better  chance  if  he  can  rcmun  silent  for  six  months," 
■aid  Lady  Julia. 

"  Bless  my  soul  1  somebody  else  will  have  picked  her  up  before 
that,"  said  the  earl. 

In  answer  to  this  Lady  Jnlia  merely  shook  ber  bead. 

Johnny  went  over  to  his  mother  on  Christmas  day  after  church,  and 
was  received  by  her  and  by  his  sister  with  great  honour.  And  she  gave 
bim  many  injunotions  as  to  his  behaviour  at  the  earl's  table,  even 
descending  to  small  details  about  his  boots  and  linen.  But  Johnny  bad 
ab«[tdy  b^un  to  feel  at  the  Manor  that,  after  all,  people  are  not  bo  very 
different  in  their  ways  of  life  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Lady  Julia's 
manners  were  certainly  not  quite  those  of  Mrs.  Roper ;  but  she  made  the 
tea  very  much  iu  the  way  iu  which  it  was  made  at  Burton  Crescent,  and 
Eames  found  that  he  could  eat  his  egg,  at  any  rate  on  the  second  morning, 
without  any  tremor  in  his  hand,  in  spite  of  the  coronet  on  the  wlver  egf;- 
cup.  He  did  feel  himself  to  be  rather  out  of  his  place  in  the  Uanor  pew 
on  the  Sunday,  conceiving  that  all  the  congregation  was  looking  at  him  ; 
but  be  got  over  thia  on  Christmas  Day,  and  sat  quite  comfortably  in  his 
■oft  comer  during  the  sermon,  almost  going  to  sleep.  And  when  he 
walked  with  the  earl  after  church  to  the  gate  over  which  the  noble  peer 
bad  climbed  in  hia  agtmy,  and  inspected  the  hedge  through  which  he  bad 
thrown  himself,  he  was  quite  at  home  with  his  little  jokes,  bantering  bis 
august  companion  as  to  the  mode  of  his  somersault.  But  be  it  always 
remembered  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a  youn^  m«n  puy  be  free 
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and  easy  wttli  faia  elder  and  saperior, — tbe  mode  pleasant  and  the  mode 
ofiensire.  Had  it  been  in  Johnnj'a  natare  to  try  the  latter,  the  earl's  bock 
would  Boon  have  been  up  at  once,  and  the  play  would  bare  been  over. 
But  it  was  not  in  Johnny's  nature  to  do  bo,  and  thereJbre  it  waa  that  the 
earl  liked  him. 

At  laat  came  the  hour  of  dinner  on  Tuesday,  or  at  least  the  hoar  at 
which  the  squire  had  been  asked  to  show  himself  at  the  Manor  House. 
Eamea,  as  by  agreement  with  fab  patron,  did  not  come  down  bo  as  to  show 
bimaelf  till  after  the  interriew.  Lady  Julia,  who  had  been  present  at 
their  diacussionf,  had  agre«d  to  receive  the  sqnire ;  and  then  a  Berrant 
waa  to  Mk  him  to  step  into  the  earl's  own  room.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  three  conspired  together,  planning  and  plotting  with  an 
eagemees  that  was  beantiftdly  green  and  fresh. 

"  He  can  be  as  cross  as  an  old  stick  when  be  likes  it,"  eaid  the  earl, 
speaking  of  tbe  squire;  "and  we  must  take  care  not  to  rub  him  the 
wrong  way." 

"I  shan't  know  what  to  say  to  him  when  I  come  down,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Jnst  shake  bands  with  him  and  don't  say  anything,"  said  Lady  Julia. 

"  I'll  give  bim  some  port  wine  that  ought  to  soften  his  heart,"  said  the 
earl,  "and  then  we'll  see  how  he  is  in  tbe  eyening." 

Eames  heard  the  wheels  of^the  squire's  little  open  carriage  and 
trembled.  Tbe  aqnire,  nnconsciouB  of  all  schemes,  soon  found  himself 
with  Lady  Jnlia,  and  wttbin  two  minutea  of  his  entrance  was  walked  off 
to  the  earl's  prlrate  room.  "Certainly,"  be  said,  "certainly;"  and 
followed  the  man-sarrant.  The  earl,  as  he  entered,  was  standing  in  tbe 
middleof  the  nxan,  and  his  round  rosy  face  was  a  picture  of  good -hnmoor. 

"  Tm  Tery  glad  you've  come,  Dale,"  said  ho.  "  I've  something  I  wuit 
to  Bay  to  you." 

Mr.  Dole,  who  neldier  in  heart  nor  in  manner  was  so  light  a  man  as 
the  earl,  took  the  proffered  hand  of  his  host,  and  bowed  his  head  Blightly, 
aignifying  that  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  anything. 

"  I  think  I  told  you,"  continued  the  earl,  "  that  young  John  Eames  is 
down  here  ;  but  he  goes  back  to-morrow,  es  they  can't  spare  him  at  fats 
office.  He's  a  reiy  good  fellow, — as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  an  nn- 
oommonly  good  young  man.     I've  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him  myself." 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Dale  did  not  say  much.  He  sat  down,  and  in 
■ome  general  terms  expressed  his  good- will  towards  all  the  Eames  fiuuily. 

"As  yon  know.  Dale,  I'm  a  very  bad  hand  at  talking,  and  therefore 
X  won't  beat  about  the  bush  in  what  I've  got  to  eay  at  present.  Of  course 
we've  all  beard  of  that  scoundrel  Crosbie,  and  the  way  he  has  treated  your 
niece  Lilian." 

"  Be  is  a  scoundrel, — an  unmixed  scoundrel.  But  (he  less  we  saf 
about  that  the  better.  It  is  ill  mentioning  a  girl's  name  in  such  ■  mattet 
as  thaL" 

"  But,  my  dear  Dale,  I  must  mention  it  at  the  present  moment.  Dear 
young  child,  I  would  do  anything  to  comfort  her  1  And  I  hope  that  some- 
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thing  may  be  done  to  oomfoit  her.  Do  fon.  know  tbat  that  young  ttUdi 
WM  in  lore  ifith  her  long  befor*  Crosbie  erer  iaw  her  7 '' 

"  What; — John  Eames  1 " 

"  Yes,  John  Eamec  And  I  'with  hotrtily  fbr  his  u&«  that  be  had  iron 
her  r^;ard  before  ehe  had  met  that  rascal  ifbom  yon  had  to  staj  down 
at  your  house." 

"  A  maa  cannot  help  tiiese  dingi,  De  Gawt,"  stai  the  iqnirt, 

"No,  no,  no  I  There  are  sooh  men  about  the  World,  and  It  i»  iia- 
poMdble  to  know  them  at  a  glance.  Ha  wac  tof  nffphew'a  frind,  and  I 
sm  net  going  to  my  that  tny  nephew  waM  in  &fllt.  But  I  wiah,-^!  only 
ny  that  I  wiih,-'-«ha  had  firat  known  itiiat  are  fhia  young  man'l  ftetiogs 
towards  her." 

"  But  she  might  not  have  thonght  of  him  ^  fim  do." 

"He  it  an  nnoommonly  good-looking  young  fellow;  sU«ig1i(  tnade, 
broad  in  the  ohert,  with  a  good,  honest  e^e,  tlnd  a  yoQng  mau'a  proper 
courage.  He  has  never  been  taoght  to  gire  bimaelf  airs  like  a  dtweihg 
monkey;  bat  I  think  he's  all  the  better  tot  that." 

"  But  it'a  too  late,  now,  De  GhiMt." 

"  No,  no;  that's  juat  where  it  if.  It  mvAn't  be  too  late  1  That  child 
ia  not  to  loae  her  whole  lif^  because  a  Tillflin  has  played  fe^  ftlde.  Of 
course  she'll  anffer.  Just  at  present  it  wouldn't  do,  I  snpposa,  M  talk  to 
her  about  a  new  vweetSeaTt.  But,  Dale,  the  tini«  WiH  oome;  tiia  time 
will  oome  ;^tbe  time  alw^a  does  come." 

"It  has  never  come  to  you  and  tne,"  said  tb(t  squire,  with  the 
slightest  posuble  smile  on  his  dry  cheeks.  The  stOiy  of  their  lires  had 
been  so  far  the  same;  eaoh  had  loved,  and  ea<di  had  been  diaappointed, 
and  dien  each  had  remained  single  through  life. 

"  Yes,  it  has,"  said  the  earl,  with  no  alight  touch  of  feeling  and  even  of 
romance  in  what  he  Mid.  "  We  hare  ntricked  oar  beams  in  our  own 
ways,  and  onr  lives  have  pot  been  desolate.  Bnt  fbr  her, — ^yoti  and  her 
mother  will  look  forward  to  see  her  married  some  day." 

"I  hare  not  thought  about  it." 

"  Bnt  I  want  yon  to  think  about  it.  i  want  to  intefest  yon  in  thia 
fellow's  fevonr  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  mean  to  be  very  open  wkb  you.  I 
suppose  you'll  give  her  something  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sore,"  said  the  sqalr^f  almost  offettdbd  at  an 
inquiry  of  suob  a  nature. 

"  Well,  then,  whether  yon  do  <a!  tot,  ITl  g^ve  him  soiuethifig,"  said 
the  eu-1.  "I  (diouldn't  have  ventured  to  middle  In  the  matter  had  I 
not  intended  to  put  myself  in'  suoh  a  porilion  with  reference  to  him  m 
would  justify  me  in  asking  the  qaestion."  And  the  peer  aa  he  spdn 
drew  himself  up  to  his  fiill  hdght.  "  If  enoh  a  matoh  oan  be  made,  it 
AaH  not  be  a  bad  marriage  fer  your  fiiece  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
I  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  to  him ;  but  I  sh^  have  more  pleasure  if 
■he  can  idiare  what  I  gtva." 

*'  She  oiq;bt  to  be  veiy  mticih  oldig«d  to  yMy"  aud  the  aqmrei 
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"  I  tUulc  she  would  be  if  she  knew  joang  Eamrs.  I  hope  the  day 
may  come  when  ebc  will  be  ».  I  hope  that  yon  and  I  may  see  them  happy 
togeHier,  and  that  you  too  may  thank  me  for  having  aaaiated  in  making 
them  ao.  Shall  we  go  in  to  I^y  Jnlia  now  f "  The  earl  had  felt  that 
he  had  not  qnite  aucceeded  ;  that  hia  offer  had  been  accepted  somewhat 
coldly,  and  had  not  mnch  hope  that  further  good  could  be  done  on  that 
day,  even  with  the  help  of  his  best  port-wine. 

"  Half  a  moment,"  said  the  iqiiire.  "  There  are  mattera  as  to  which 
I  never  find  myself  able  to  speak  quickly,  and  this  certainly  seems  to  be 
one  of  them.  If  yon  will  allow  me  I  will  think  over  what  yon  have  said 
and  then  see  you  again." 

"  Certainly,  certainly." 

"  But  for  your  own  part  in  the  matter,  for  yonr  great  geoerouty  and 
kind  heart,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  warmest  thanks."  Then  the  squire 
borwed  low,  and  preceded  the  eat!  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  De  Gucat  still  felt  that  he  had  not  succeeded.  We  may  pro* 
hably  say,  looking  at  the  aquire's  chuacter  and  peculiarides,  that  no 
marked  success  was  probable  at  the  first  opening-out  of  such  a  subiect. 
He  had  said  of  himself  that  he  was  never  able  to  speak  quickly  in  matters 
<^  moment;  but  he  would  more  correctly  have  d'escribed  his  own  character 
had  he  declared  that  he  could  not  think  of  them  quickly.  As  it  was,  the 
earl  was  disappointed ;  but  had  he  been  able  to  read  the  squire's  mind, 
hia  disappointment  would  have  been  leas  strong.  Mr.  DeiIc  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  being  treated  well,  and  that  the  effort  being  made 
was  intended  with  kindness  to  thoee  belonging  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
hia  nature  to  be  demonstrative  and  quick  at  expressions  of  gratitude.  So 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  cold,  placid  face,  leading  Eumee, 
and  Lady  Julia  also,  to  suppose  that  no  good  had  been  done. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Johnny,  walking  np  to  him  in  a  wild  sort 
of  manner, — going  through  a  premedilaled  lesson,  but  doing  it  without 
any  presence  of  mind. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Eames  ?  "  said  the  squire,  speaking  with  a  very  cold 
voice.     And  then  there  was  nothing  iiirther  said  till  the  dinner  was 


"  Dale,  I  know  you  drink  port,"  said  the  earl  when  Lady  Julia  left 
them.  "  If  you  say  you  don't  like  that,  I  shall  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Ah  I  that's  the  '20,"  said  the  squire,  tasting  it. 

"  I  should  rather  think  it  is,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  it  early,  and  it  hasn't  been  moved  for  thirty  years.  I  like  to  give  it 
to  a  man  who  knows  it,  as  you  do,  at  the  first  glance.  Nov  there's  my 
friend  Johnny  there;  it's  thrown  away  upon  him." 

"  No,  my  lord,  it  is  not.     I  think  it's  uncommonly  nice." 

"  Uncommonly  nice  I  So  is  champagne,  or  ^ger-beer,  or  lollipops, — 
ior  those  who  like  them.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  you  can  taste  win« 
with  half  a  pickled  orange  ia  your  mouth  f  " 

ToL  Tm. — xo.  48.  ■*'         ■  5. 
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"  MI  come  to  him  soon  enongJi,"  laid  the  sqtiire. 

"  Twenty  port  won't  come  to  him  when  he  is  ai  old  si  we  are,"  said 
the  earl,  forgetting  that  by  that  time  sixty  port  will  be  as  wonderful  to  thd 
then  living  seniors  of  the  age  u  was  his  own  pet  Tintage  to  him. 

The  good  wine  did  in  some  sort  Roflen  the  squit«  ;  but,  ai  a  matter  of 
oonne,  nothing  fnrther  wu  said  aa  to  the  new  matrimonial  scheme.  The 
earl  did  obserre,  however,  that  Mr.  Dale  was  cirit,  and  even  hind,  to  his 
own  jonag  friend,  asking  a  question  here  and  there  as  to  his  lifb  in 
London,  and  saying  Bomething  abont  the  wcrk  at  the  Iccome-tRx  Office. 

"It  is  hard  work,"  said  Eames.  "if  yon're  under  the  line,  they  make 
a  great  row  about  it,  send  for  you,  taii  look  at  yon  as  though  yon'd  been 
robbing  the  bank ;  but  they  think  nothing  of  keeping  yon  till  fiTB." 

"  Bat  how  loDg  do  yim  have  for  lunch  and  reading  the  papers  ?  "  aaid 
tiieearL 

"  Not  Uta  minutes.  We  take  a  paper  smong  twenty  of  tu  for  half  the 
day.  That's  exactly  nine  minutes  to  each  ;  and  as  for  lundi,  we  only  have 
•  biscuit  dipped  in  ink." 

"  Dipped  in  ink  I  "  said  the  squire. 

"  It  comefl  to  that,  for  yon  have  to  be  writing  while  yoti  munch  It." 

"I  hear  all  about yftn,"  sud  the  carl;  "^Baffle  Buffie  is  an  old 
crony  of  mint" 

"  I  don't  aappoee  he  erer  heard  my  name  as  yet,"  said  Johnny.  "  Bol 
do  yon  really  know  him  well,  Lord  De  Guest  f " 

"  Haven't  seen  him  these  thirty  years  ;  but  I  did  know  him." 

"  We  call  him  old  Huffle  Souffle." 

"  Huffle  Scuffle  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  He  always  was  Hnffle  Scuffle ;  a  noisy, 
pretentious,  empty-headed  iellow.  But  I  oughtn't  to  say  so  before  yon, 
young  man.     Come,  we'll  go  into  the  drawing-room." 

"And  what  did  he  sayT"  asked  Lady  Julia,  as  soon  as  the  squire  was 
gone.  There  was  no  attempt  at  conceahnent,  and  the  ques^on  was  asked 
in  Johnny's  presence. 

"  Well,  he  did  not  say  mnch.  And  coming  ttom  him,  that  ought  to 
be  taken  as  a  good  sign.  He  is  to  think  of  it,  and  let  me  see  him  agaiji. 
You  hold  your  head  up,  Johnny,  and  remember  that  yon  shan't  wunt  a 
friend  on  your  side.     Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  Eames  started  on  his  return 
jonmey,  and  was  at  his  desk  at  twelve  o'clock, — as  per  agreement  with  his 
taskmaster  at  the  Ii 
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ThB  periodical  writera,  especially  the  writers  in  newspapers,  who  assume 
to  themselrea  the  right  of  Rpeaking  in  the  name  of  the  nation  at  krge,  are 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  vising  the  word  "  we,"  not  only  in  the  common 
sense  of  "I  who  write  this,"  but  in  the  special  and  peculiar  sense  of  "We, 
the  English  people."  The  broad,  general  principle  with  which  a  leading 
article  generally  sets  out  to  run  its  mce  is  constantly  thrown  into  the 
foTta  of  some  assertion  of  this  sort.  "We  are  not  a  speculatiTC  people," 
"  We  are  K  patient  people,"  "  We  can  make  anylhiog  in  the  world  except 
a  faandHome  public  building,"  &c.  A  complete  collection  of  the  senti* 
mente  of  this  kind  uttered  in  any  given  year  in  any  one  popular  paper, 
would  supply  a  highly  curious  portrait  of  the  nation — not  aa  others  see 
it,  but  aa  it  is  seen  by  writers  who  embody  in  their  own  persons  a  full 
doae  of  the  national  characteristics,  and  who  intensify  by  describing 
them.  Sonie  curious  and  important  consequences  follow  from  the  habit 
of  propagating  in  all  directions  notions  on  such  an  important  subject  aa 
the  national  character  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  periodical  literature, 
the  first  and  most  presaing  of  which  is  to  produce  impressions  aa  vivid  as 
they  are  transient. 

The  first  observation  which  ariaes  on  it  is,  that  the  view  of  the  English 
character  which  it  produces  is  tinged  throughout  by  humourous  self- 
depreciation.  Of  the  commonplaces  which  abound  in  newspapers  about 
English  national  character  few  are  directly  and  in  terms  boastful,  or 
even  complimentary.  The  commonest  expressions  on  the  subject  are 
meant  to  justify  measures  or  institutions  by  a  half- contemptuous  admis- 
sion of  the  absence  from  the  English  character  of  some  lofty  attribute 
which  would  have  remedied  the  defects  compbined  of;  bat  this  la  always 
attended  with  an  in^nuation,  more  or  less  express,  that  the  attribute  iu 
question  is  not  really  lofty  or  magnificent,  though  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  dispute  its  claims.  Suppose,  for  instance — and  it  is  a  very  common 
case — that  the  object  in  view  is  to  pooh-pooh  and  set  on  one  side  some 
clergyman  "who  has  pushed  his-  speculations  beyond  what  are  usually 
Tiewed  aa  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  The  commonest,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective,  ways  of  doing  so  is  to  say  in  substance — "  This  may  be 
all  very  well,  but  we  are  not  a  speculative  nation ;  carry  your  doubts 
and  inquiries  elsewhere."  This  is  tn  terms  an  admission  that  the  English 
people  has  renounced  the  highest  of  its  intellectual  functions,  and  that 
it  is  fit  only  for  those  tower  exertions  of  intelligence  by  which  men 
provide  for  their  daily  wants.  The  writer  really  does  intend  to  hint 
something  of  the  kind,  though  he  probably  does  not  precisely  know 
himself  how  far  he  is  prepared  to  go ;  but  he  means  a  good  deal  moi-e 
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bcndea.  He  me&ns  to  inamnate  that  the  specoktiooB  on  vhicli  tlie 
cleric^  heretic  it  dispoeed  to  set  k>  high  «  piice  are,  in  truth,  all 
nonsenae,  and  that  the  British  public,  with  its  conteroptaous  admivion 
of  ignorance,  is  wiser  thao  its  self-satisfied  instructor,  with  his  presamp- 
tiions  claims  to  aoperior  knowledge.  For  once  in  a  wa^,  auch  an  ezprea- 
non  may  paaa  muster  well  enough.  The  proper  answer  to  a  peraon 
otherwise  not  worth  answering  may  frequently  be—"  No  doubt  yoa  are 
much  wiser  than  I,  bat  this  is  my  opinioD,  and  I  shall  act  on  it."  In 
time,  howerer,  sttch  admissions,  made  merely  for  controversial  purposet, 
become  establiiihed  as  recognized  commonplaces.  For  some  temporary 
purpose  people  are  told  that  they  are  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but  at  last 
they  come  to  think  that  the  lact  is  really  so.  An  t^nion  grows  up  that 
the  English  nation  is  not  fitted  iot  speculation — that  it  has  little  logical 
power — that  it  cares  little  for  "  theory,"  meaning  thereby  principle  in 
any  tbrm ;  and  these  opinioDH,  put  forward  with  humonrons  levity,  and 
persisted  in  more  from  a  good-natured  contempt  of  those  against  whom 
they  are  levelled  than  for  any  other  purpose,  have  oAen  most  seriona 
practical  consequences.  For  inatance,  it  was  for  many  years  a  fashion  to 
say  that  we  are  not  a  military  people;  that  the  English  nation  are  utterly 
indifierent  to  military  glory,  and  that  wa  had  finimy  betaken  ourselves  to 
the  acquiution  of  wealth  as  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  serious 
people.  Some  of  our  readers  may  happen  to  remember  a  caricature  of  a 
well-known  picture  which  appeared  ia  PuncA,  and  which  embodied  this 
sentiment  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  The  title  of  the  caricature  was 
"  The  Choice  of  Hercules."  John  Bull,  as  Hercules,  was  between 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  willingly  followed  the 
prophet  of  free-trade,  who  was  pushing  him  along  towards  peace  and 
plenty,  and  looking  back  with  a  good-humoured  grin  at  the  hero,  who, 
with  a  stem  countenance,  was  pointing  upwards.  It  has  now  become 
almost  trivial  to  say  how  completely  &Ise  this  impression  was,  and  how 
important  were  the  consequences  of  the  mistake.  It  is  fiir  fkim  impro- 
bable that  many  lives  and  much  money  might  have  been  saved  if  we  had 
been  a  little  less  ready  to  admit  that  we  had  ceased  to  care  for  anydiiug 
beyond  present  ease  and  comfort,  and  if  we  had  insisted  a  little  more  oo 
our  retention  of  the  properties  which  have  mode  England  a  great  nation. 
It  is  always  best  to  apeak  the  exact  truth  about  both  men  and  nations, 
and  it  is  unworthy  to  allow  false  concepdoos  of  the  character  of  the 
country  to  grow  up  for  no  better  reason  than  that  by  doing  so  we  parry 
for  the  moment  some  troublesome  question,  and  save  ourselves  the  pains 
of  finding  the  true  answer.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  these  commonplaces, 
and  tiieir  relation  to  the  real  state  of  the  esse. 

One  considerable  group  of  these  refers  to  the  intellectual  chaiwrter 
of  the  conntiy.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  assertion,  "We  are  not 
a  speculative  people ;"  and  this  di^ma  is  worked  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
fiimtsb  an  answer  to  almost  every  new  0{Hnioa  advanced  upon  any 
■ubject  which  the  general  body  of  the  public  are  not  at  the  moment 
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inclined  to  discuss.  Theological  discusuon,  withia  certun  Umila,  ia  the 
Tery  breath  of  the  nostcila  of  a  coosiderable  proportion  of  the  public. 
The  standing  duels  between  different  sects  of  Christians,  and  different 
sliodes  of  opinion — between  the  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
between  the  High  and  the  Low  Cbarchman,  between  the  Chni^ch  of 
England  and  Dissenters — are  never  interfered  with  ;  they  go  on  per- 
petually in  their  own  spheres,  aud  acoording-  to  their  own  rules,  without 
exciting  tbe  &intest  censure,  generally  speaking  without  eren  attoacting 
attention.  If,  bowerer,  certain  limits,  iU-defined,  though  generally  tacitly 
understood,  are  transgressed;  if  the  principles  usually  taken  for  granted 
on  both  udes  are  brought  into  serious  question — especially  if  this  is  don« 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  any  considerable  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion and  interest — all  the  more  influential  organa  of  public  opinion  give 
utterance,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  prolonged  and  scandalized  huah.  The 
dispatants  are  told  that  they  are  stretching  tbeir  tether  too  far.  "  We  are 
not  a  speoolative  people."  We — the  English  people — are  not  going  to 
bear  real  discnsuona  upon  these  subjects.  Our  principles  are  fixed,  onr 
minda  made  up,  and  let  no  man  who  wishes  for  anything  that  others  can 
gire  him  presume  to  try  to  unsettle  tbem.  In  politics  the  hush  is  neither 
so  loud  nw  so  long,  for  Ae  custom  of  the  country  permits  a  much  greater 
amount  of  real  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  npou  these  than  upon 
most  other  subjects.  Here,  bowerer,  as  in  the  theological  department, 
there  is  a  limit.  Let  people  try  to  test  almost  any  institution  by  any- 
thing that  wears  die  appearance  of  an  abstract  principle,  and  they  will  be 
confronted  with  the  same  doctrine  in  a  slightly  different  shape.  Probably 
they  may  not  be  told  that "  we  are  not  a  speculative  people,"  but  they  will 
most  Bsgnredly  learn,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  that  we  are  a  practical 
people;  that  the  English  nation  is  not  to  be  deluded  by  theory;  that 
compromise  is  the  very  soul  of  all  our  institutions,  and  that  unlets  a  man 
isfa'epared  to  suggest  some  compromise  which  the  two  contending  parties 
are  likely  to  accept,  he  had  better  hold  his  peace  altogether.  Some  years 
ago  a  discossion  arose  about  Sunday  trains  or  Sunday  shopping.  A  very 
popular  and  influential  writer,  having  occasion  to  handle  the  subject, 
observed  in  the  usual  oracular  way,  "  The  English  Sunday  is  a  com- 
promise," and  he  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  shared  that  characteiiatio 
with  the  British  constitution  and  many  other  standing  subjects  of  venera- 
tion. Wherever  any  arrangement  whatever  has  to  be  regulated  on  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  principle,  observations  of  the  same  sort  are  always 
pat  forward.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  we  are  not  a  logical  people ; 
<ta  other  occasions  we  discover  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  consistent  In  one  way  or  other  we  are  continually  boasting,  with  a 
strong  spice  of  the  pride  that  apea  humility,  of  a  strange  disproportion 
which  is  Buppoaed  to  exist  between  the  strength  of  our  reason  and  that  of 
our  prejadices.  Is  it  in  fact  true  that  such  a  disproportion  exists  7  Does 
the  English  nation  as  a  rule  disr^rd  the  truth?  Is  it  incapable  of  being 
caoriiiced  hy  an  impartial  inquiry  into   truth   that  its   preconceived 
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Opinions  are  not  txue  in  &ct,  and  that  ita  inatitutiooa  oi  articlei  of  belief 
ought  to  be  altered  7  If  these  things  are  not  so,  it  woold  surely  be  worth 
while  to  give  up  the  habit  of  asBertiDg  that  they  are,  and  of  thtis  mislead- 
ing those  who  have  to  act  with  reference  to  their  conceptions  of  £agli^ 
character  into  erroia  which  may  hare  very  serious  piaoticsl  results. 

A  person  disposed  to  inquire  seriously  whether  or  not  the  Elngliah  an 
a  speculative  people  would,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  ascertain  what  ha 
meant  by  tiie  word,  and  by  other  words  of  the  same  sort.  Upon  inquiry 
be  would  find  it  iniposaible  to  aswgn  to  tbetn  any  other  meaning  thtui 
that  of  thoughtful,  food  of  inquiry,  and  the  like.  A  man  qieculates  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  comparing  the  world  outside  of  bim  with  the  principlea 
on  which  he  usually  acts,  and  who  judges  of  the  truth  of  his  prinmplea 
by  Gonudering  how  far  they  agree  wiih  the  &cta  to  which  they  are  applied. 
He  is  in  short  a  man  who  loves  the  truth,  who  wishes  to  find  out  what  it 
is,  and  who,  when  he  has  found  it  out,  acts  upon  his  dieoovery.  Does  the 
English  character  answer  to  this  description?  The  whole  bistOTy  of  ibe 
nation  answers.  Yes,  iu  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  all  the  teat  of  the  world  any  people  which  has  on  all  occasions  adhered 
so  vigorously  to  diat  of  the  truth  of  which  it  has  once  been  convinced, 
or  has  allowed  its  policy  to  be  ioAueiiced  so  deeply  and  permanently  by 
abstract  reasoning.  It  might  have  beea  expected  that  this  would  be  so, 
for  no  nation  has  in  all  stages  of  its  history  been  so  rich  in  men  eminent 
for  original  thought  and  abstract  inquiry.  No  doobt  it  is  quite  tme  that 
English  people  have  always  been  singularly  slow  in  acoepUng  proof  of 
theories,  and  that  when  they  have  accepted  them  as  tme-tbey  faavo 
Bj^ied  them  to  the  infinitely  complicated  masses  of  fact  with  which  govern- 
ments and  l^islatures  bore  to  deal  with  mngnlar  deliberation,  and  aa 
unparalleled  quantity  of  discusHLou.  This,  however,  shows  neither  distnut 
of  tha  processes  of  reason,  nor  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  diaaovar» 
ing  truth.  It  shows  nothing  more  tfian  Gonsdousnefla  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  every  one  must  of  neoeaslty  be  engaged  wbo 
wishes  to  investigate  the  truth  and  apply  it  to  any  usefui  purpose.  To 
view  truth  as  something  complex  and  hard  to  be  learat,  to  distrnit  first 
impressions,  to  work  towards  it  gradually,  and  to  vp^y  with  canUoa  the 
results  ultimately  obtained,  is  the  part  of  eincere  believera  in  truth,  not  of 
those  wbo  doubt  the  possibility  of  reaching  it.  The  history  of  Ei^land 
shows  deusively  which  path  it  has  followed  aa  a  whole.  Twice  in  the 
last  three  centuries,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Piench  Sevolution,  great  dams  opposed  to  the  general  ^rrent  of  human 
thoughts  and  passions  have  given  way  after  a  long  and  ulent  ocllection  of 
the  waters  behind  them.  On  each  occasion  the  Engli^  oataon  behaved 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  considored  the  matter  in  hand  vith  ft 
ponderous,  dignified  calmness,  which  opposed  to  tha  various  conflicting 
impulses  a  sufficient  vii  inertia  to  allow  each  to  act  with  its  iull  force. 
Neither  the  Calvinists  nor  the  Catht^ca,  ndthor  (he  democrats  nor  the 
legitimist^  ever  had  their  way  i^  this  country;  but  why  not?    Beoauae 
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the  pnldio  tiwn^t  that  a  compromiBe,  B<HuetIiiag  between  the  two,  was 
the  Bafeet  eoiine  7  CertRiolj  not.  Beoanse  they  were  oonvinced  that 
neither  party  had  solved  the  whole  problem  j  tliat  neither  wan  eatjrely  in 
the  nght ;  that  the  truth  was  eomething  far  dee^r  and  wider  than  either 
of  the  contending  partiea  mppoeed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  haa  to  be  dic- 
ooTered,  not  by  taking  up  with  ahovy  maxime  which  claim  to  be  true 
becaaee  the/  were  coberea^  bal  by  kboriovu  methoda  of  detail,  by 
jsoking  thing!  nUber  better  which  were  dearly  bad,  and  by  continually 
Becking  and  eearcblng  into  them  to  see  why  they  were  bad,  and  what  were 
the  priadplee  on  which  iitey  ought  to  be  ba«ed. 

Aay  one  who  will  attentively  oomuder  the  hutoiy  of  England,  and 
eq>ecially  that  part  of  it  which  is  pasaing  helbre  hia  own  eyee,  will  per- 
ccave  that  the  alleged  dislike  of  Engliahmen  to  theory  and  spaaulalion  ie, 
in  reality,  a  diaUke  ibr  fitlsehood  and  laahneas.  Once  give  proof  of  the 
bbehood  of  any  [vopoutian,  on  wMoh  an  Engliah  belief  or  inetitution 
b  founded,  and  the  daya  of  that  belief  or  inBtitution  are  nniobered. 
People  go  on  denooncing,  deapising,  and  attacking  it  with  the  oalloua 
tenacity  which  bekings  to  go  many  English  proceedings.  For  a  long  time 
the  wall  Manda  &ir  and  square  before  the  battering- ram,  but  the  blows 
GODtinne  to  &11  till,  after  an  incalculable  qoantity  of  talk  and  trouble,  the 
obstado  it  at  lait  removed,  and  truth  is  victorious.  What  looks  like 
ocmpsmniae  and  mdecisiou  ie,  in  reality,  only  an  effiirt  of  the  obuinscy 
and  atabbomness  of  the  coDtroTersialiBtB.  Each  fights  for  every  rag  of 
bis  spinion  till  the  side  aa  which  troA  lies  haa  gained  a  viotory  ao  dedBive 
■a  to  make  any  futnre  fighting  imposaible.  When  the  very  laat  grain  of 
iriieat  has,  by  nnepeakabla  efi(»ts,  been  sifted  out  of  the  chaff,  the  matter 
ia  at  sa  end,  and  not  before.  £rea  when  the  victory  ie  finally  won  and 
Ae  ^indpJe  established,  a  eort  of  shelter  is  provided—- partly  by  gene- 
loaitfipaTdyinorderlo  Bavetroubleforthebeaten  party.  Enough  ofth^ 
tbaoiy  ia  left  them  to  swear  by.  Thur  opponmts  ate  naaally  dioinelined, 
if  their  own  princii^  ara  astabhded  in  fact,  to  take  much  trouble  abont 
hntniliating  the  oAer  aide,  by  stiokling  for  a  oategorieal  legal  seoognitioo 
of  thear  own  triumph. 

An  exoeUent  illuitnticn  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  afibrded  by 
the  wbde  history  of  the  establishsKnt  in  this  country  of  the  principle 
that  men  are  free  to  hold  any  religioua  opinioiu  they  pleaae.  To  say 
exactiy  how  the  law  of  the  land  stands  on  this  point  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  half^nilqusTian,  half-legal  knowledge.  For  inatanoe,  the 
law  as  to  retigious  liberty  ia  something  of  this  kind.'  The  Church  of 
Ei^land  has  jurisdiiAton  over  all  Englishmen,  and,  amongst  other  thinga, 
eranpels  titem  to  hold  the  Christian  faith  according  to  its  own  principles, 
and  it  may  punish,  as  heretics,  all  those  who  deny  it,  or  any  put  of  it,  to 
be  true.  It  may  not,  however,  dcdare  anything  whatever  to  be  heresy 
except  what  b  laid  down  as  such  in  the  Hiirty-nine  Articles,  Ac,  untii 
the  Queen,  with  the  eonsent  of  Parliament,  shall  have  declared  what  ia  ta 
be  ao  considered,  whi(&  her  Majesty  and  her  predecestori  have  taken  exceed- 
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ingljr  good  care  not  to  &o.  Neither  can  the  Church  pusish  aa  heretic*,  bj 
the  help  of  the  lay  power,  anybody  who  doea  deny  the  doctrines  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  nor  can  it  puniah  any  one  by  ^iritnal  cenaares  in 
iuch  a  way  as  to  hurt  him,  unless  he  is  a  benefised  clergyman ;  and  though 
there  are  all  sorts  of  temporal  penalties  denounced  against  people  irho  do 
not  belicTe  or  worship  aright,  yet  they  are  all  prevented  from  acting  by 
one  contrirancfl  or  another.  In  other  words,  any  one  but  a  beneficed 
clergyman  is  free  to  think  what  he  pleases  about  religion  and  to  mnehip 
■she  likefl. 

It  is  easy  to  call  a  system  like  this,  composed  of  elaborate  roles, 
bloclcaded  by  exceptions  co-extensire  with  themselTes,  a  compromise. 
It  is,  in  fact-,  no  compromiEc  at  all ;  but  the  monument  of  the  triumph  of 
«  great  principle,  established,  step  by  step,  in  the  face  of  fierce  and  even 
desperate  (^position,  but  established  so  firmly  that,  afler  being  once  esta- 
blished, it  never  required  further  diacussion  or  inquiry,  but  beoame  a  sort 
of  axiom  in  politics.  "  Vettigia  walla  retrormm"  ia  the  motto  of  all 
English  reforms.  When  the  battle  is  once  won,  it  is  won  once  for  all. 
Of  course,  while  the  process  of  stm^le  and  inquiry  is  still  going  on,  com- 
promises may  and  do  exist,  but  they  are  mere  truces,  temporary  expe- 
dients which  are  nerer  conclndTe.  An  English  controrersy  nerer  really 
ends  until  one  side  has  finally  knod^  tlfe  other  down,  and  stamped  on 
it,  with  more  or  less  emphasis,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  questioa 
hsa  been  discussed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  the  probabilities  of  this  theory  with 
commonplaces  couched  in  language  which  can  hare  no  other  real  meaning 
than  that  the  English  people  are  constitutionally  indifoent  to  truth,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding  what  a  true  theory  is,  and  that  thqr 
look  out  only  for  convenient  compromises  between  conflicting  theories. 
When  steadily  looked  at,  this  theory  may  be  seen  to  be  not  merely 
untrue,  but  unmeaning.  It  proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  upon  an  indis^ct 
and  really  unintelligible  notion  that  theories  have  aome  existence  of  thdr 
own  in  the  ur  apart  from  d»  minds  which  entertain  themi  and  that  tbe 
confiiot  of  theories  means  something  difiercnt  from  coutrovendes  between 
the  men  who  hold  those  theories.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  Is  a 
great  difference  between  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  adopt  the  com- 
promises and  those  who  hold  the  theories  between  which  the  comjavntisea 
are  supposed  to  be  made.  Ute  fact  is  that  the  compromises  are  made  by 
the  people  who  hold  the  opposite  theories ;  but  they  make  them  as  an  in- 
strument of  war,  not  as  a  surrender  of  their  own  views.  The  compromise 
represents  no  one's  opinions,  nor  does  its  existence  show  that  those  who  made 
it  bad  none,  or  did  not  believe  them.  In  &at,  it  proves  the  reverse.  The 
real  inference  from  the  complicated  character  of  English  ioslitntiona,  and 
the  peculiar  and  apparently  tortuous  character  of  English  policy,  ia  not 
that  Englishmen  are  deficient  in  logical  power  or  in  belief  in  their  own 
theories,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  opinion  exists  against  them,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  very  different  kinds  of  people  have  had  each  in  tiuir  turn 
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•  ooiuider&ble  effect  on  tbe  uttui  cootm  of  events.  The  nolioQ  tlut 
Engliahmen  are  not  Bpeculatire,  because  the  pr&ctical  results  of  their 
^  qiecniationa  are  not  simple,  is  jiut  like  the  notion  that  the  propulsive 
fi>roe  of  gtmpovder  and  the  force  of  gravitation  have  no  asugoable  direc- 
tion, because  it  is  a  \ery  difficult  thing  to  trace  accuratelj  ^e  conne  of 
a  projectile.    . 

Apart  Irom  this  general  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  sorely  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  theoiy  which  denies  speculative  power  to  the  English  nation 
with  the  fiict  that  in  all  practical  qaestions  our  countrymen  are  pro- 
rerbiallj  decisive  and  consistent.  No  one  has  ever  carried  depreciation 
of  the  intellect  of  this  conntry  so  far  as  to  say  that  Ei^lish  people  are  dis- 
tingnished  in  the  management  of  bnsiness  by  not  knowing  their  own 
minds,  and  by  being  unable  to  carry  oat  consistently  any  course  of 
conduct  on  which  they  have  decided.  Yet  this  oug^t  to  be  the  case,  if 
we  were  not  a  specnlative  people.  No  human  undertaking  whatever,  from 
mending  a  poi  or  making  a  pair  of  shoes,  up  to  fonnding  an  empire,  can 
be  oondocled  without  some  theory,  without  some  thought  on  the  subject. 
No  one  can  act  at  all  unless  he  has  some  object  in  view,  and  some  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected ;  and  the  only  teal 
difference  between  the  qicculation  which  leads  to  immediate  and  that 
which  leads  to  distant  resulta,  is  a  difference  in  d^ree.  Great  and  well- 
deserred  admiralioa  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  upon  the  wonderful 
engineering  fbats,  of  which  the  la^  two  generations  have  witnessed  so 
mai^.  Host  of  them  rested  on  speculations  and  theories  of  the  most 
recondite  and  elaborate  kind.  Locomotive  engines  and  their  applications 
to  railroads  were  theories  long  before  they  were  translated  into  facts.  80 
were  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  tubular  bridges  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  so  much.  Can  it  be  true  that  a  nation  which  haa  taken  the  lead  in 
■och  works  as  these  shoidd  really  be  deficient  in  power  of  thought — ^in  other 
vords,  in  speculation  t 

The  disposition  to  ran  down  or  to  deny  altogether  the  intellectaal 
power  of  Englishmen  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  assumed  by  the 
awkward  irony  nnder  conaderation.  A  very  common  form  of  it  ia  the 
absurd  habit  of  patting  forward  on  every  occasion  the  lowest  motives 
only  as  those  on  which  our  policy  is  based.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  continental  Europe  there  is  a  fixed  belief  that  the  policy,  and  espe- 
cially the  foreign  polioy,  of  this  conntty  is  sordid,  selfish,  and  ounnmg, 
in  the  highest  possible  d^ree.  Every  step  that  we  ever  take  is  supposed 
by  the  French  to  be  some  diabolical  device  for  extending  our  commerce, 
and  by  the  Americans  to  be  some  hateful  plot  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy agunst  their  greatness  and  glory.  The  Macchisveliian  theory 
of  John  Bull  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  popular  now  as  it  was  some  years 
ago,  but  he  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  terribly  hard-hearted  old  mis- 
creant, whoee  principal  aim  in  life  ia  to  force  his  hardware  down  people's 
throats,  and  to  clothe  them  by  main  strength  in  his  cotton  £ibrios.  To  a 
conuderable  section  of  the  European  world  we  are  still  known  as  the 
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tace  perfidious  beyond  all  othen,  sad  meceiBlitl  principally  by  xtaaaa  at 
9\a  perfidy.  In  U.  Hugo's  great  repertory  of  fine  pbiaeea,  England 
figures  as  "  le  raaaTaia  riche  ;  "  end  the  standing  topie  of  ctrntinental — ■  ^ 
especially  of  Bmnau  Catholic — critics  upon  ns  is,  that  with  all  our  wealth 
and  power,  we  are  a  hard-hearted,  selfiah,  wicked  ist,  whose  glory  iq  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  based  on  tlie  wretchedness  of  the  many.  It  is  one  c£ 
the  most  cniioos  of  commDa  things  that  this  estimate  of  the  diaracter  of 
England  should  prevail  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  nation  so  stigmatized  by  its  fellows  should  rather  enjoy  the  process 
than  not.  The  most  indignant  eloquence,  the  most  solenmly  pronounced 
censure  Itoid  any  foceign  country,  is  copied  into  English  newspapers,  aiid 
produces  nothing  but  a  smile  half  amused  and  perhapa  a  quarter  con-< 
temptuQus.  Wa  da  not  care  enough  about  the  opinion  of  others  to  take 
the  trouble  to  despise  it  thoroughly  and  heartily,  or  to  ask  oursalTes  at  all 
why  we  despise  it.  If  a  Frenchman  reads  attache  upon  f  lanca,  he  gels 
furiously  angry  ;  he  wanta  to  defend  himself;  he  fbds  as  an  Englishman 
would  ieel  if  he  were  made  the  object  of  puhlio  aoeusation  in  his  own 
newspaper.  He  oares  intenseiy  far  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  has  oa 
■ort  of  wish  to  conceal  the  faot.  We  treat  all  such  things  coniistently,  on  the 
principle  that  such  attacks  amuse  oar  critics,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility- 
hurt  us.  This  sublime  and  imperturbable  pride  is  very  impresaave,  and 
in  its  way  a  very  good  thing.  In  these  days,  the  power  of  public  opinion 
in  all  its  forms  is  bo  great,  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  &Tonr  <tf  any  one 
who  appeala  habitually  to  any  otho:  standard  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  and  s 
nation  utterly  unmored  by  the  pisise  or  blame  of  others,  so  long  ss  it  is 
satisfied  with  its  own  proceedings,  sets  an  excellent  example  to  the  world. 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  debased  into  something  which  oannot  is  any 
way  be  made  the  subject  of  praise.  To  be  utterly  unmoved  by  the 
teproaohea  of  otheis,  and  periectly  indifierent  to  their  approbation,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  To  adopt  their  reproaches  as  if  they  were  true,  or  to  S43t 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  enj^ioie  that  their  reproaches  si«  true, 
is  a  veiy  difierant  thing  ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  &shion  amongst  as  of 
q>ea]ring  and  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  coontouince  Hbma  conohisions. 
The  French,  Jbr  instance,  profess  in  the  loudest  terms  all  manner  of 
•ploidid  sentiments.  We  listen  with  exterasl  composure,  but  with  sn 
internal  conviction  thst  it  is  all  swa^er  and  nonsense.  They  assert 
that  we  are  a  purely  meroenary  people,  indifferent  to  anything  but 
wealth.  Without  exactly  aaying  yes,  we  consent  to  discuss  matters  upon 
that  understanding,  retaining  our  own  tacit  ctrnviction  that  the  IVench 
estimate  of  us  is  as  absurd  ss  their  estimate  of  themselves,  but  that  it  ia 
not  north  our  while  to  explain  to  them  what  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand.  After  indnlging  for  a  tame  in  this  strange  habit,  in  whidi  b 
half  humouroua  contempt  fbr  the  vanity  of  others  produces  the  appearance 
of  want  of  respect  for  ourselves,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  rest  of 
die  world  have  been  taking  us  at  our  own  estimate,  that  they  really 
beUeve  as  to  be  the  selfish  and  vulgar  raercennries  that  we  have  allowed 
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tkem  te  roppoBs  na  to  ooiuider  onraelTce  U  b«,  and  that  the  proposition 
tbat  JEngUad  is  perfidioiu  apd  hTpooritioal  b«s  come  to  be  an  estabtiabed 
jut  of  the  poUtioU  oreed  of  oontinental  Europe. 

In  Suit,  fiiw  nations  are  leia  open  to  obargea  of  this  kind.  WhateveF 
esciue  Uieie  may  ODce  havo  been  Tor  such  a  view  of  EogUijh  policy,  there 
has  beeu  bardjy  any  truth  in  it  for  a  great  Jeugtli  of  time.  On  the  ooa- 
trary,  it  is  probable  that  no  nation  in  Europe  i»,  on  the  whole,  ao  much 
Biered  by  appeal*  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  Views  of  this  kind,  right 
«r  wrong,  enlightened  or  not,  have  dedded  aU  the  moit  important  political 
qnestions  that  have  arisen  for  many  yeara  post.  To  take  a  broad  instanoft 
which  at  this  moment  ia  passing  before  onr  eyes,  let  any  one  compare  the 
weight  which,  in  p<^lar  estimation,  attaches  to  arguments  on  the  Aniericaa 
queation  drawn  from  anything  which  has  any  plausible  grounds  to  be  called 
a  moral  principle,  with  argumeett  professedly  baaed  upon  interesL  The 
one  woold  command  aoiversal  attention ;  no  one  woiild  venture  even  to  put 
foemtd  the  other.  The  two  points  by  which  the  aympathie*  of  the  nation, 
M  well  as  their  eonduot,  are  determined,  are  the  bearing  of  the  straggle 
upon  the  prospects  of  slavery  and  its  bearing  on  liberty.  Intimately  as  ^e 
whole  mattM-  ia  connected  with  the  interests  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  ^nually  with  those  of  the  very  poor,  the  theoretioal  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  ia  universal,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  exclude 
every  other.  What  interests  the  nation  at  laige  is  not  the  qnestion  of 
cotton  or  of  tartfit,  or  of  the  d^ree  of  sympathy  and  alliance  wliich  we 
^ight  expect  frmn  either  party  in  case  of  its  inasess,  but  the  question  of 
alavery,  the  question  of  democracy,  the  question  of  the  right  to  secede. 
It  ia  probably  true  that  some  sectiona  of  the  pnblic  are  animated  by  a 
jealonxy  of  the  greatnees  of  the  old  Union,  and  that  others  feel  satialaotiaa 
in  the  notion  that  what  haa  occurred  is  a  discredit  to  democratic  inatita-. 
tions,  but  though  these  feelings  may  not  be  lofty  or  even  justifiable,  they  ara 
g^uine  feelings.  They  are  not  mere  calculations.  The  men  who  are  glad 
to  see  America  fail  (aa  they  think)  do  really  dinlike  and  disapprove  of  the 
principles  on  which  American  institntiona  are  based.  They  would  not  bo 
equally  pleased,  for  instance,  to  hear  of  intestine  divisions  in  Russia,  by 
which  the  power  of  tbat  empire  might  be  reduced  and  our  own  relative  foree 
increased  in  consequence.  Whatever  the  feulta  of  our  institutions  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  tend  to  stimulate,  to  the  very 
utmost,  the  moral  aenaibility  of  those  who  live  under  them.  Extreme 
publicity  and  perfect  freedom  of  discussion,  encouraged  in  practice  even 
more  fully  than  in  theory,  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  moralizing 
agent^  though  they  certainly  favour  somewhat  crude  and  shallow  views 
of  morality.  Human  nature  must  be  far  worse  thiin  it  has  ever  yet  been 
known  to  be  before  men  could  explicitly  avow,  and  systematically  defend, 
immoral  or  even  selfish  principles  of  action.  But  those  'who  argue  on 
prindples  which  they  do  not  really  hold,  ai^e  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
No  dexterity  can  permanently  concpal  the  inconsistency  between  their 
premisses  and  their  conclusions,  and  the  exposure  of  this  inconsisteno^ 
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giTM  their  oppooenta  a  trimnpb  which  can  neither  be  averted  nor  eon* 
oealed.  The  infioeaces  nnder  which  they  live  put  Engliih  stateraaeo 
under  a  stronger  compulsion  to  be  substantial!;  honest  in  their  policy 
toward*  other  nations  than  the  goYeniment  of  any  other  country ;  and 
it  would  be  very  unjurt  to  deny  that  the  sentimenta  of  the  people  point 
couiistently  in  the  same  direction.  The  oppoeite  impreaaion  which 
prevail!  eo  widely  is  due  almoat  entirely  to  the  trick  which  we  have  fidlen 
into  of  expreuing  contempt  for  what  we  imag^e  to  be  the  bombaat  and 
bjrpocrisy  of  other  nationi  by  throwing  over  our  own  feelings  a  atrangs 
affectation  of  cynical  frankneas. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the  same  temper  of  mind  produces 
■imilar  criticiimB  on  many  other  aubjecta..  For  instance,  it  ia  a  moat 
popular  'depreciatory  commonplace  to  apeak  of  the  inability  of  Englidi 
people  to  enjoy  works  of  art.  Scores  of  newspaper  articles  in  the  oonrae 
of  every  year  contrast  the  power  which  Englishmen  show  in  ihe  more 
seriona  punuita  of  life  with  the  complacency  with  which  they  endure  all 
that  is  bideouB  in  their  capital  and  their  other  great  cities.  We  can,  it  ia 
said,  make  a  conGtitution,  but  for  upwards  of  twen^  generatiotu  we  have 
never  made  a  public  building  or  a  fine  street.  Much  might  be  aaid  upon 
ibis  subject  if  it  were  worth  while.  It  might  be  shown,  for  instance,  that 
that  small  minority  of  persons — small  from  the  nature  of  tbe  case  in  eveij 
nation  whatever — who  have  great  artistic  power,  ha*  not,  on  the  wbola, 
been  smaller  or  less  influential  in  England  than  elsewhere,  especially  in 
the  course  of  the  last  bundred  yean;  and  it  might  also  be  shown  that  the 
absence  of  that  prodigal  eplendonr  which  characterizes  French  public 
building!)  (between  which  and  our  own  we  are  always  drawing  com- 
parisons) is  the  effect  of  most  complicated  causes,  in  which  superior  taste 
and  capacity  for  art  plays  a  very  small  part ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  criticisme  referred  to,  and  to  prove  their 
great  injustice. 
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Tbk  cnltivtttioa  of  mtuio  u  a  reci««ti(m  ia  not  now  confined  in  Eogland 
to  one  cluB.  While  abiking  its  roots  down  lower  in  the  lOoiBl  ocale,  its 
toiMOoat  bnuidies  have  also  widened  and  strengtheQed.  The  stndy  is  not 
alone  auae  geneial,  it  is  also  better  understood  and  more  serionsly  nnder- 
taken.  If  we  bare  nut  yet  returned  to  those  "  good  old  timea  "  when,  uoder 
tbe  Stuart  and  Tndor  dynasties,  every  member  of  a  fiimily  could  take 
bia  part  in  a  glee  or  madrigal,  and  read  the  aame  at  sight,  we  hRve  at 
least  left  behind  us  the  gloomy  days  which  followed,  when  onr  gnind- 
&ther8  despised  the  accomplishment  as  one  unfit  for  men,  and  our  grand- 
mothers' mutdcal  science  (in  justification  of  this  contempt)  was  limited  to 
a  coustty-dance  on  the  sfunet.  A  reaction  set  in  some  years  ago  ;  yet 
not  so  long  since  but  that  Lady  Blessington  could  venture  in  one  of  her 
books  to  prononnce  openly  against  a  man's  occupying  himself  with  mu^C : 
■n  opinion,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  no  writer  would  hare  tbe  bardibood 
to  pn^and  in  the  present  day.  Such  a  Tiew,  indeed,  could  only  be 
taken  by  one  who  regarded  muuc  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  glittering 
■uporfidal  accomplishment,  adopted  solely  for  the  parpose  of  ahining  in 
aocie^,  and  tending  to  effeminate  the  chaiacter.  The  qniet  firesides  of 
tbousands  in  out  middle  clawee,  when,  ereniog  aAer  evening,  husbands, 
sons,  or  brothers,  sit  down,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  some  instrument,  to  make  the  stiff  fingera  pliant,  the  un- 
steady voice  aure,  without  a  thought  of  erer  shining  beyond  tbe  limita  of 
that  narrow  circle :  this  &ct  alone  would  suffidently  refute  any  objecton 
to  tbe  rapid  development  of  a  mnucal  taste  among  us,  were  objectors 
now  to  be  found.  We  take  it  fbr  granted  there  are  not.  It  is  only  to 
tbe  abuse  of  such  gills  as  the  amatenr  musician  happens  to  posaess  that 
exception  is  ti^en  by  just  thinkers.  A  woman  neglects  faer  children's 
education  for  tbe  sake  of  practising  four  boors  a  day ;  or  a  man  fiindes 
himaelf  a  Uario,  and  is  a  nuisance  to  all  his  friends,  by  shouting  during  a 
whole  evening  every  tenor  song  he  can  find  a  quarter  of  a  note  fiat ;  but 
it  is  hard  if  the  cause  of  music  be  made  to  suffer  therefrom.  It  soonda 
paradoxical  to  say  that  tbe  ambition  of  young  mnaicians  seldom  soars 
high  enough,  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  overstep 
eettain  limits  which  bound  the  Intimate  field  of  the  amateur.  For  such, 
we  think,  can  be  proved  to  be  the  esse ;  and  we,  therefore,  submit  the 
following  remarks  to  the  reader's  attention. 

But  first  we  would  say  a  word  relative  to  music  on  tbe  Continent,  and 
its  pM^ess  among  the  masses,  as  compsred  with  ours,  during  the  last 
Vneaty  yeara.      In  France  muuc  was  once  esteemed  a  courtly  accomplish- 
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ment,  withont  vhich  no  poliahed  gentleman's  education  was  held  com- 
plete; and  that  this  was  oflea  Bometbing  more  than  mere  manual 
dexterity,  that  the  sludj  extended  to  the  difficult  laws  of  competition,  the 
many  charming  aire  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  ^d  seventeenth  centuriea 
— attributed  to  royal  pnd  noblo  authors — abundantly  prove.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  accompliabment,  as  such,  was  confined  to  one 
class  ;  but  even  in  that  class  it  subsequently  languished;  and  whereas  it 
had  nevei  been  so  general  in  what  may  ba  oalted  the  upper-middle  stratnm 
of  aociety  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  days  of  Ehzabetb,  so  its  revival  in 
the  present  dftj  has  been  longer  deferred  than  with  us.  For  anything 
except  the  very  hghtest  order  of  musio,  there  was  until  lately  absolutely 
no  taste  among  nine-tendia  of  (he  French  natioa  ;  it  was  never  a  serioua 
Uudy,  and  in  home  circles  ambition  seldom  sosred  beyond  a  waltz  or  a 
tonwnce  of  Paul  Henrion'a.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  there 
have  been  indicationa  of  an  awalcenedintelligencson  the  subject;  foremost 
among  which  is  the  success  wbioh  has  attended  the  Papular  Concerts  of 
Clasaoal  Music,  established  in  Paris,  in  imitation  of  our  Monday  Concerts. 
With  a  fiill  and  admirable  orchestra,  and  first-rate  solo  perTormerB,  these 
concerts  have  attracted  entbusiastic  crowds.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  deduce  from  this  that  the  love  of  saoh  lansio  is  univeraal,  or  that  its 
cultivation  in  private  life  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  There  must  always 
be  a  vast  nomber  ctf  accomplished  musicians  in  a  great  city  like  Paris,  and 
to  them  the  performanoe  of  this  musio  is,  in  the  first  pisce,  addressed. 
Fashion  will  subsequently  cause  crowds  to  follow,  when,  aa  in  thia  oas^ 
the  muaie  is  given  with  rare  petition  of  execution.  In  the  provincfii^ 
however,  we  know  of  no  instance  where  the  introduction  of  classical  mneia 
has  been  even  attempted;  while  in  such  cities  aa  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Uanchesler,  Liverpool,  &c.,  the  encouragement  given  to  muao 
of  the  hi^est  class  is  a  well-eatablished  fact.  To  relish  such  requirea 
study ;  and  the  working  populatim  of  France  has  not  yet  leomt  to  v^atd 
musio  as  anytfaiog  more  than  an  t^reeable  tickling  of  the  ears  by  a  au&- 
oeteion  of  lively  tunes.  There  are  do  musical  "eociedes,"  and  part-singing 
is  &r  ]<M  general  than  it  has  become  ef  lata  years  in  Englatid.  We 
believe  thai  Oovemmcnb — which  takes  so  important  a  share  in  the  support 
of  the  theatres— >might  do  mndi  to  foster  «  love  and  difiTuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  scisnca  of  music  throughout  France,  by  the  eetablishment  of  schools 
end  scholarships.  The  Conservatoire  does,  and  has  for  yeare  done,  more 
than  any  other  body  of  musioians  in  Europe  towards  the  encouragemeni 
and  right  direction  of  the  art;  but  the  influence  of  one  body  over  a  whole 
nation  is  necessarily  small.  That  influence,  indeed,  is  directed  to  a  oertain 
class  only,  and  beyond  its  confines  is  scarcely  felt.  The  production  of  sncb 
operas  as  GlUck's  Orphtus,  M<nart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Ac,  at  one  of 
the  minor  lyrical  theatres  of  Paris,  may,  indeed,  be  birly  mted  as  evidenoa 
that  good  mudo  can  be  appreditted  by  the  lower  cnrdars ;  but  again,  the 
tare  excellence  of  the  petfonna;iDe — in  t^a  first  instance,  abeolutely 
vnparaUded— must  be  taken  into  aocotmt.    The  bot  above  referred  b>— • 
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of  di«  Govemmeat  snpport  of  all  the  timtrea — enables  mat  tfa« ."  Thdtre 
Lyriqae,"  with  iia  low  pricw  of  admitsicai,  to  BMore  the  aerricea  of  artial* 
who  are  oalj  known  to  oi  here  tbroi^h  the  medinm  of  the  exorbitant 
Ztaliau  Open  Hooiea.  The  artist  ia  the  fint  attrMtion  in  thia  oaaa ;  the 
nme  mnaia,  otherwin  anng,  would  not  proTe  acceptable,  we  beliare;  and 
too  moch  impoTtanoe  ia  not  to.be  attached  to  the  fitat  that  artismi  paying 
It  50c.  are  drawn  to  hear  the  maBter-pieeea  of  GlUck  and  Uozart  thua 
rendned.  Madame  Viardot,  aa  "  Orpheus "  at  Bhorediteh  or  Hoxton, 
voold,  we  are  confident,  attract  all  Lonilon  eastwards.  It  ia  a  at^  ia  tbe 
r%ht  direction  that  the  public  of  PariH  should  be  rmdered  bniliar,  bj 
degraeti,  with  seme  of  the  maater-pieoes  of  the  muncal  art ;  bat  there  ia 
itiD,  in  private  lift,  little  cnltiration  of  the  art,  in  ita  higher  braochei,  at 
leaat. 

It  ia  not  an  unmeaning  sentimental  platitude  to  oall  Italy  "  the  land  of 
■ong."  It  is  so  in  reality :  not  because  it  has  pioduoed  the  rery  best  aingera 
tha  world  has  known,  but  becanse  every  peasant  it  endowed  with  mnaioat 
Ading,  more  or  less,  and  when  notnre  faaa  denied  him  a^  agreeable 
woice^  he  will  atill  indicate,  with  a  naaal  twang,  hia  keen  jMrceptioni  of 
time,  and  tone,  and  accent.  Every  raffed  boy  that  drives  a  mole,  ereiy 
waaharwoaian  aa  ahe  hanga  ont  your  shirta  to  dry,  dponei  some  atortuHo, 
or  popular  aong;  wbieh  the  Euglish  traveller  hearing,  dedarea  with 
initBtion  dmt  "Italians  are,  oiler  all,  anything  but  a  muaical  people." 
Tet  the  very  frequency  of  the  infliction  proves  the  case.  Every  one  sings  9 
Mnaeqnentlj  a  great  number  of  harsh  and  discordant  sounds  will  oon- 
itantly  meet  the  eu- ;  ibr  it  ia  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  It^ias 
Toicea  are  very  generally  sweet.  A  quick  ear  and  a  necessity  to  sing  are 
diatinot  from  the  posaenion  of  a  melodioua  organ ;  and  the  latter  ia 
periiapa  not  mueh  mora  common  in  Italy  than  in  England,  though  we 
moat  admit  that  ita  cxcgilumai  voices  are  unrivalled  by  thooe  of  uiy  other 
eoantry.  As  we  ascend  the  aodal  scale  we  do  not  find  that  the  art  ia 
mach  cultivated.  The  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  rarely  even  attained] 
though  Aera  are  iustancea,  no  doub^  where  a  d^ree  of  ezoeilenoe  has 
been  reached  by  amateur  nngera  in  Italy,  unknown  in  other  countries. 
This  does  not,  however,  affect  the  statement  we  advance,  and  whioh  any 
nnudcal  ttaveller  is  in  a  poution  to  prove,  that  music,  as  a  science,  is  wholly 
ancnhivated  ia  Italy.  To  acoonnt  for  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  the  letha?^  under  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  ao 
loDg  langniahed.  We  cannot  wonder  that  when  higher  and  more  solid 
branches  of  education  have  been  neglected,  nothing  ia  done  to  elevate 
and  direct  a  taste  which  is  all  but  universal ;  and  which,  in  consequence, 
runs  wild  after  mnaio  of  a  violentiy  emodonal  ohaiacter,  as  might  be 
expected  among  wo  impulsive  a  nation. 

Ia  tumiog  to  Oermany,  we  find  the  measure  of  mosioal  proficiency 
her  greatw  than  sonoi^  any  other  people;  though  we  hope  the  day 
la  not  distant  when  we  may  rival  them.  One  can  acarcely  pass  i 
sight  ifk  ^  Qamata  town  without  having  evidence  that  mnaia  ia  a  port 
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of  the  daily  Tontine  of  life,  and  one  to  which  it  has  b«en  thought  worth 
whi1«  to  bring  study  and  peraererance.  The  Bolid  &tr-haired  Fran 
whom  we  bear,  between  the  intervala  of  cooking  and  hDnaehold-wuhii^, 
practising  with  aasiduily  a  Bonata  of  Mozart'a  or  Beethoren'a  ;  the  band 
of  roTBtering  atudents,  nnging  with  admirable  preuaion  their  firar-part 
songs,  aa  they  atroll,  arm  in  arm,  through  llie  streetH  at  night ;  the  Society 
of  Amatenra,  which  nearly  ereiy  small  town  can  boast,  meeting  weekly  to 
perform  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  in  these,  and  many  other  ways, 
we  disoorer,  even  on  a  snperficia]  acquaintance,  how  strong  a  hold  moaio 
has  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Music,  loved  for  its  own  sake  ;  music, 
studied  without  any  ulterior  thought  of  display  ;  music,  as  an  end,  not  as 
a  means,  this  is  what  the  home-life  of  Germany  presents  to  as,  and  what 
we  hope  to  emulate  in  England. 

But  we  have  much  yet  to  learn.  And  if  K>me  of  the  following 
remarks  apply  but  to  one  class  in  our  vast  commnmty,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  h^e,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  habits,  tastes,  aod 
opinions  are  r^;alated  by  one  class  alone.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
there  is  but  a  solitary  instance  of  a  book,  after  being  rejected  by  the 
learned  and  refined,  working  its  way  up  from  the  lower  racks,  until  it 
forced  a  place  for  itself  in  our  standard  literature.  That  book  is  the 
Piljpim't  Progress.  In  music,  as  in  everytliing  else,  we  are  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  The  opioiona  of  the  few  are  filtered  in  their  downward 
course  throngfa  society,  but  sooner  or  later  they  impregnate  all  classes. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  examine  what  the  prindples 
and  practioe  of  oar  upper  ten  thousand  are,  in  tliis  same  matter  c£ 
music. 

The  educotioD  seldom  b^ns  at  the  light  end.  Children  are  moatty 
taught  upon  a  system  which  brings  music  near  upon  a  level  with  dancing, 
as  an  exercise  of  dexterous  agility,  into  which  very  little  mental  labour 
enters ;  and  it  has  this  drawback,  that  it  seldom  amuses  the  children  aa 
much.  How  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  pieces  glibly  is  made  to  be 
the  sola  ambition  of  most  young  persons;  which  is  not  unlike  teaching 
a  child  Z%e  mole  Dvty  of  Man  by  heart,  before  he  has  learnt  to  i^lL 
It  seema  difficult  to  believe  that  by  such  a  course  any  but  exceptional 
natures  can  team  to  rq;ard  muoc  as  more  than  a  mechanical  employment, 
involving  a  certtun  quantity  of  hard  manual  labour,  the  w^^  of  which 
are  applause  and  social  euccesa.  In  the  case  of  girls,  where  the  study  is 
thus  prosecuted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  liUle  love  exists  for  an  occu- 
pation ova  which  th^  have  wasted  so  much  time,  that  when  they  marry 
they  feel  they  can  do  so  no  more,  and  entirely  "  give  up  music,"  as  it  is 
termed.  It  was  an  allurement  which  served  its  piupose,  and  is  put 
away  with  waltzing  and  other  attractions,  now  no  longer  needed.  If  the 
husband  is,  indeed,  partial  to  the  art,  this  may  be  staved  off  for  a  while, 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  wife,  who  has 
been  Aos  trained  to  r^rd  "  executioii "  as  the  first  neoessity  of  moucal 
being,  does  not  find  her  duties  intorflsre  with  the  amount  of  daily  practio* 
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wypt*"!  to  keep  ber  band  in.     It  oan.  hardly  be  otherwud  when  mado  ia 
thus  considered,  and  irhere  the  pleasure  derived  iiom  it  ia  purchased  so 

Were  attention  directed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  teaching  children  to  read 
aotea  aa  flnently  aa  they  do  letters,  the  resnita  would  be  infinitely  more 
mtia&ctoiy.  To  be  able  to  decipher  music  with  facility,  ia  ao  nn&iUng 
po— caaion.  When  acquired,  it  demands  no  practice,  of  necesai^,  to  keep 
it  np ;  and  it  may  be  a  aoorce  of  incalculable  pleasure  at  timea  when  no 
iDatrament  ia  at  hand.  If  to  this  be  added  aome  knowledge  of  thorough 
baia,  aad  the  laws  which  govern  compoeiUon,  the  delight  to  be  derived 
from  the  worka  of  the  great  mnaters  b  more  than  doubled,  and  a  preciaion 
and  certainty  attained  which  lead  the  student  uaturally  to  play  a  right 
diord  even  when  a  wrong  one  ia  written  down.  The  same  amount  of  time 
otdinuily  bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  manual  dexterity  (which, 
like  mahogany,  requires  daily  rubbing  to  retain  ita  high  polish,)  will 
render  a  boy  or  girl  a  good  musician.  They  will  never,  probably,  astonish 
1^  performancea  which  provoke  compariaon  between  the  amateur  and  the 
|irofesaional;  but  if  they  posgeaa  taste  and  feeling,  their  playing  will  please 
ftr  more  than  a  scrambling  imitation  of  Thalberg.  These  attainments 
ate  not  dazzliog  ones;  but  they  will  enable  people  to  play  whatever  ia  set 
before  them  without  hesitation,  and  they  will  greatly  increase  the  real 
love  of  muaic.  Am  they  become  more  general,  too,  they  will  tend  to  drain 
%WMj  that  deluge  of  water-works  in  all  ita  forms,  whether  as  river,  aluice, 
or  fintntain,  wherewith  aociety  has  been  for  some  time  overwhelmed. 

To  aingera  the  above  remarka  apply  vith  eqnal  force.  There  ia  too 
little  of  solid  foundation,  and  too  much  of  the  guinea-o-lessoo  veneer. 
Mot  that  we  undervalue  the  teachiog  of  a  first-rate  master;  fiir  from  it. 
When  the  voice  can  really  be  trained  by  anch,  the  gain  ia  almost  incalcU' 
lable.  But  the  half-dozen  leaaona  which  enable  a  young  lady  to  style 
henelf  "  a  pu^  of"  So-and-So's,  and  by  virtue  of  which  she  inflicts 
whole  operas  upon  her  friends,  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  doubliul 
advantage.  That  natural  diffidence  is  too  often  destroyed  which  would 
otherwise  lead  its  possessor  to  confine  herself  to  more  modest,  unpretentious 
diqilays;  where  her  defects,  at  all  events,  would  not  be  ao  glaringly 
^parent.  From  having  sung  a  few  operatic  aira  aa  exercises,  ahe  ia 
deluded  into  the  idn  that  she  is  a  prima  donna,  ready  made — and  the 
consequences  are  disastrous  to  society.  This  clasa  of  music,  even  when 
as  well  sung  aa  it  can  be  by  an  amateur,  is  generally  ofienaive  to  good 
taste,  when  tran^lanted  into  a  drawing-room,  where  it  is  impossible  that 
the  requisite  dramatic  expressions  can  be  given.  An  air  which  is  appro- 
priate and  effective  ia  its  proper  place,  becomes  utterly  meaninglesa  and 
improfitable  when  robbed  of  all  that  precedes  and  accompanies  it.  Of 
course  then  are  exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  this  as  the  general  rule.  Not 
long  since  we  heard  a  duet,  preceded  by  four  pages  of  recitative,  of  which 
the  only  recognizable  words  were  "il  bravo."  We  ask,  what  possible 
pleasure  or  benefit  could  accrue  from  such  a  perfonoance  1    The  aiDgers 
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Tsra  doiDg  tlieir  ova  talents,  do  leas  tlun  the  music  fbey  ■tiempted  to 
render,  great  iojiuUce.  Whea  ve  oonaider  how  vei;  Ten  protwional 
ungera  give  us  nomized  pleasure  bj  tlie  performance  of  this  muBic  (even 
OD  tbe  stage,  •till  less  in  the  oonoert-room),  it  ia  acarcel^  ptwaibletbat  ao 
amaleur  i^oidd  do  lo.  There  is  a  field  opea  to  him,  however,  nbertt 
he  is  not  likdy  lo  come  into  competitioa  with  profeBuonal  moucians; 
There  is,  of  all  oouotries,  a  large  collection  of  chamber-muuc,  almost  ia- 
efEcieot  for  concert  purpoaes,  and  dependent  greatly  for  its  effeoC  on  the 
delicacy  aad  teoderaeas  with  which  it  is  rendered.  Ffom  Haydn  to  Schu- 
bert>  from  Gtetry  to  Gounod,  front  Fergolesi  to  Gordigiaai,  not  to  apeak  of 
older  masters,  and  the  beautiful  &agiu&nts  of  all  times  and  countries  that 
have  been  banded  down  to  us,  there  is  a  choice  vooal  library  from  whicb 
the  professional  siDger  very  rarely  takes  down  a  volume.  Yet,  thou^ 
unsuited  to  pubho  declamation,  such  musio  is  just  the  mast  appropriate 
and  ths  most  effective  in  a  private  room.  The  phrensied  passion  of  a 
Norma,  the  lavings  of  a  Lucia,  the  cuosumptive  spasms  of  a  Traviata  ara 
not  here  in  their  place.  To  say  nothing  of  the  voice,  they  demand  a 
dramatio  intensity  of  expression  which  very  few  even  of  those  "  to  tha 
manner  bred  "  can  get  up  on  demand  in  a  drawing-room,  lull  of  cold  and 
quiet  auditors.  But  a  modest  perception  of  the  unfitness  of  certain  muuo 
for  the  resoureea  at  their  oommand,  ia  unfortunately  what  most  of  our 
very  best  amateurs  never  acquire. 

Part-siDging  and  part-playing  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  ;  both 
as  neceeuCating  proeiaion,  and  also  as  tending  to  oheok  an  unwholesome 
craving  for  individual  display.  We  sea  no  reason  why  wa  should  not 
become  a  musical  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  work  in 
the  right  direction.  A  mote  refioed  taste,  and  a  mare  settled  eonvietioa 
of  the  value  of  ppsitive  knowledge,  are  already  banning  to  permeate 
the  middle  classes.  It  is  a  great  gain  that  all  the  bartieraof  prejudice 
agsiost  music  have  been  broken  down ;  that  boys  are  permitted  to  be 
taught  the  ait ;  and  that  it  ia  now  generally  held  to  be  a  rational  and 
humanizing  occupation  for  men  of  all  condiliona.  That  it  is  someiiiing 
more  than  this;  that  it  elevates  and  enlarges  the  imagination,  while  it' 
induces  dearneas  and  rasctitude  of  thought,  those  who  pursue  the  acienoe 
in  loTe,  and  patience,  and  humility,  will  learo,  day  by  day. 
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Maidek,  uud  I,  and  I  looked 
In  the  maiden's  solemn  eyee, 
Seen  a  moment  meeting  mine, 
Then  o'erhid  like  destinies. 
We  were  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  clouds  were  golden  yet, 
And  it  seemed  so  strange  to  speak 
With  the  words  of  olden  yet. 
Maiden,  said  I,  when  to-morrow 
Cometh  with  lie  risen  sun, 
Then  the  morrow  aball  have  come 
That  so  long  hath  been  to  be; 
Even  now  so  ikr  it  aeemetb : 
Uaiden,  s^d  I,  speak  to  me. 

Bat  the  mtuden,  sitting  meek)/ 
In  the  fiery  snnset  &lUng 
Over  tower  and  over  tree, 
Over  her  and  over  me, 
Said  me  never  back  a  word, 
Kever  epake  and*  never  stirred, 
Wbile  the  silence  of  tbe  sea 
Kept  Uie  silence  of  the  shore  ; 
And  she  lifted  np  her  eyes, 
Only  once  like  destinies : 
I  had  thought  to  claap  her  fondly, 
Bnt  I  trembled  and  ibrborc. 

Maiden,  said  I,  tell  me  thou; 

And  the  fervonr  and  impnssion 

or  the  love  with  which  I  loved 

Gathered  on  me,  pleading  now, 

Till  the  winds  of  Heaven  moved, 

And  the  waves  came  wailing,  wtuling, 

Wailing  ftom  the  sea. 

Huden,  said  I,  tell  mo  thon: 

Tell  me  truly  if  thon  fearutt 

That  which  loi^  hath  been  to  be, 

When  it  com^  npw  bo  near  ns 

That  between  thee  and  the  morrow 

All  that  hath  to  pass  away 

I(  the  darkness  of  a  night 

And  tbe  breaking  of  a  day-^ 

Ti-ll  me  truly,  like  the  angela: 

Maiden,  said  I,  speak  to  me.  -. 
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But  the  maiden  still  wai  Bilcnt, 
Still  was  silent  io  tlie  mellow 
Light  that  lighted  land  and  sea; 
And  she.  odIj'  for  a  momont- 
Eaised  her  ejea  again  on  rac  ; 
And  ihe  only  for  a  moment 
Flushed  and  faded  suddenly. 
And  this  all  for  all  my  pleading, 
Done  M  if  by  one  unheeding, 
While  the  slow  and  listless  wares 
Died  again  upon  ■  the  shore ; 
This  was  all  the  maiden  did. 
Till  the  night-wind  eren  read 
That  my  lore  waa  mine  no  more. 

Maiden,  said  I,  and  I  knelt : 
And  the  twilight  had  grown  deeper, 
Till  another  light  appearing. 
Like  a  dream  upon  a  sleeper, 
ijhone  on  land  and  shone  on  eea. 
M^den,  said  I,  tell  me,  maiden, 
Hearing  me  as  if  unhearing. 
Seeing  me  as  if  unseeing, 
While  the  tide-blood  of  my  being 
Beats  to  death  because  of  thee : 
Tell  me,  my  belored,  tell  me, 
As  the  God  above  aliall  sare  ihee, 
If  for  all  the  lore  I  gave  thee 
Thou  hast  ever  loved  me — 
Tell  me  truly,  like  the  angels; 
ItUiden,  aaid  I,  speak  to  me. 

Then  the  maiden  bent  and  kiised  me, 

Kissed  me  onoe,  and  kissed  me  twice, 

With  the  kiasea  of  her  month, 

Warm  like  vindi  that  woo  the  south, 

There  beaide  the  sea. 

And  the  world  was  all  before  ua, 

And  the  night-Btara  trembled  o'er  us. 

And  the  night-waves  brake  in  chorus, 

Calliug  on  the  day  to  be. 

Come  to-morrow,  aaid  the  nutiden ; 

Yea,  thoQ  truly  lovent  me. 


imilAM  SMITH. 
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Sou  yean  ago  a  geatleman,  who  lived  id  a  somewlut  lonely  part  of  the 
oonntiy,  mm  asked  to  go  and  see  a  poor  neighboor  vho  was  t&j  ilL  On 
Ilia  airiTal  lie  found  the  man  at  the  point  of  death,  and  extremely  anxioua 
to  we  »  clergyman.  The  TiaitDr  went  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  who 
lired  near,  and  told  him  of  the  dying  man's  wish.  Tlie  clergyman 
replied  that  ai  the  hooae  of  the  dying  man  wna  ont  of  hia  pariah  he  could 
sot  interftre,  nor  wonJd  any  remonstrances  indnce  him  to  do  so.  An 
eminent  lawyer  waa  lo  fortunate  as  to  be  made  the  heir  of  a  rich  and 
childleas  old  man,  who,  falling  ill,  showed  him  his  will,  by  which  it 
appeared  Hiat  the  testator  had  given  a  life-interest  only  to  his  intended 
heir.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the  sick  man  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  you  meant  never  to  many  ?  "  "I  may  have  said 
«o,"  was  the  answer, "  hut  I  certainly  did  not  seriously  mean  it,  and  at  any 
rate  I  dliould  not  with  you  to  act  upon  that  asaumption."  "  Then,"  said 
the  dck  man,  "  dnw  up  the  will  so  aa  to  give  yourself  the  absolute  pro- 
perty, and  I  will  execute  it."  The  lawyer  replied,  that  he  could  not 
make  a  will  in  hia  own  favour,  and  before  another  lawyer  could  be  found 
the  teatator  had  died,  and  the  ntiatake  had  become  irreparable.  A 
gentleman  was  poisraied  but  escaped  with  his  life ;  the  poison  remained 
in  his  body,  and  caused  him  grievous  safiering.  He  employed  certain 
onreci^nized  remedies,  and  by  means  of  them,  aa  he  considered,  recovered 
his  healdi,  and  got  the  poison  out  of  his  system.  He  went  to  an  eminent 
physdaa  and  described  his  caae.  The  j^yucian  said,  "  I  will  treat  yoa 
on  the  supposition  that  you  really  have  got  rid  of  the  poison,  but  don't 
tell  of  me,  for  the  remedy,  which,  as  you  say,  has  got  it  out,  is  not 
recognized  by  the  profession." 

These  illustrations  are  instances  taken  from  the  three  learned  pro- 
hmonx  of  a  tort  of  .secret  code  of  laws,  of  which  the  ontwde  world  under- 
■tanda  neither  the  principles  nor  the  applications,  but  which  exercise  a 
wider  influence  than  most  people  would  suppose  over  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  most  important  claste*  of  the  community.  Such  rules  are 
almost  always  unpopular,  and  even  if  diey  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  are 
■nbmitted  to  unwiUingly  by  the  public,  though,  like  almost  all  peculiar 
jorisdicUons,  they  often  seem  to  be  rc^iarded  with  a  strange  sort  of  unrea- 
sonable loyal^  hy  those  who  are  subject  to  their  provisions.  In  all 
probability  eaoh  feeling  springs  from  the  same  root.  Profesrional  men 
like  proftasional  rules,  because  they  are  usually  founded  on  the  prin- 
dple  that  the  profeation  to  which  they  apply  is  something  extremely 
dignified,  and  aa  such,  entitled  to  exact  from  its  members  a  corresponding 
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demeanour,  and  from  the  public  a  coiresponding  degree  of  respeci  Tho- 
public  iriew  them  with  impatience,  and  at  times  even  with  disguBt,  because 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  look  upon  thecn  as  organized  hypoci'isy, 
and  becaiue,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  like  to  adroit  that  any  daaa  haa  a 
right  to  claim  any  soit  of  permanent  superiority  over  others.  Each  of 
these  feelings  acts,  no  doubt,  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  other,  and  their 
relative  force  and  utility  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
places  in  vhtch  ihey  exist.  In  order  to  ctmsider  hov  they  are  related  to 
each  other  in  our  own  times  it  will  be  deairable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
positioD  which  ia  at  present  occupied  by  professional  men.  Most  of  the 
liberal  professions  are  closely  connected  with  the  GoTemment.  Th« 
Church,  the  Law  in  all  its  branchee,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  con- 
■idered  as  the  great  pennanent  link  between  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
and  the  aristooracy.  The  nature  of  the  connection  is  in  each  case  obvioaa 
enough.  An  Established  Church  poasessing  endowmenta  in  erery  palish 
in  the  kingdom,  and  adorned  with  a  ceitain  number  of  auoh  ptued  as 
bishoprics  and  deaneries,  oSers  to  many  thoaeands  of  families — who  would 
Otherwise  have  no  sort  of  tie  with  the  rich  and  great — a  chance,  remote 
it  is  true)  but  still  appreciable,  of  becoming  emiDent,  if  not  ricb,  and  tbo ' 
certainty  of  occupying  a  position  which  ensures  them  the  ehataoe»  and 
position  of  gentlemen,  if  their  peraooal  qualities  enable  them  to  astert  and 
maintain  it. 

The  profesaioa  of  the  law  must  always  stand  in  the  moit  mtimatc 
telatJoQ  to  the  goremment  of  every  country,  whatever  its  form  may  be, 
fcr  law  and  government  ore  nearly  convertible  terms ;  and  the  mere  &ct 
that  a  man  pastes  his  life  in  putting  in  ibrce,  by  the  help  of  the  law,  the 
commands  of  the  roling  pow»  in  the  Slate  naturally  teuds  to  giv6  him  a 
degree  of  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  it,  which  would  sarprise  those 
who  have  nevec  seen  it.  The  same  is  true  even  more  strongly  of  the 
military  and  naval  servioes,  in  which  indeed  the  sentiment  of  a  sort  of 
special  personal  connection  with  the  Government  is  carried  almost  tb  au 
nnamiable  extent. 

The  connection  of  other  professions  with  the  (rovemment  ii  leas  well 
marked  and  less  important,  though  in  a  country  like  ours  it  pervades  them 
all  more  or  less.  The  medical  profession  ia,  in  its  essence,  entirely  inde^ 
pendent  of  all  the  variable  parts  of  human  affairs.  It  discharges  die 
same  functions,  under  analogous  conditions,  in  every  part  of  the  world} 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government  of  particular  oonntries,  or  tlie 
mrcumstanoes  of  particular  times;  but,  independent  as  it  is  in  its  substance, 
it  has  still  a  considerable  connection  with  the  Government.  lo  most 
countries,  and  certainly  in  our  own,  the  quali&oations  of  m«dieal  men  arcj 
ascertained  by  law,  and  bodies  like  the  Colleges  of  Phyaidsns  and  Surgeons, 
and  Apothecarietf  Hall,  have  a  corporate  existence  and  correqionding  1^1 
powers.  Besides  this,  the  Government,  in  its  capacity  of  an  employer  of 
every  kind  of  intellectual  labour  oQ  a  lai^  scale,  exerdsea  connderable 
direct  in£neQce  over  this  as  well  as  other  callings.    There  arSi  imdeedf 
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QOt  more  than  one  or  two  intellecttial  profiissloni  which  are  subsUntinlly 
mi  incorporated,  and  ao  completeij  unconnected  with  the  politics!  consti- 
tation  of  the  country.  Even  In  the  case  of  tit,  there  ia  the  Hoynl 
Academy,  vith  its  own  laws  and  customs.  Litersture  can  hardly  bs 
called  a  profesnon  at  all — bo  ftr  aa  it  is  one,  it  ia  alaioat  entirely  lawless. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot,  except  in  particular  instances,  bs 
pnrmed  as  a  regnlar  occupation,  unless  thoee  who  pursue  it  are  provided 
ior  by  endowtnenta,  such  as  professonhips,  mnHenma,  or  lectnreehipa  at 
Bcientific  institutions.  Proreasional  etiquette  may  thus  be  described  as  a 
code  of  rules  regulating  to  some  extent  the  conduct,  and  deeply  affeetiDg 
the  habits  and  feelings,  of  the  members  of  all  corporate  profeniouB.  It 
also  appears  that,  &om  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  always  must  be  an  esaeu- 
tfally  consemiti're  inrtitntion,  meant  to  roaintala  and  carry  out  in  practice 
vhoterer  happens  to  be  the  established  tbeoiy  as  to  any  parttcolar  pr«^ 
JnuoD,  at  any  given  time  and  place.  How  lar,  in  6ttr  own  time  and 
oonntry,  is  it  a  good  thing  T  How  far  is  the  dislike  with  ithiA  it  ii 
K^arded  just  t 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  ohTionsly  twofold.  There  are  some 
merits  and  some  defects  inherent  in  professionat  rules  as  such.  There  are 
othera  which  are  appropriate  to  the  rales  which  regulate  the  proceedioga 
of  erery  particular  profession.  The  merit  of  profefeiional  rules,  as  atich, 
almott  always  ii  that  dey  are  based  upon  a  high-minded  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  profession  to  which  they  refer.  For  instance,  the  rule — a 
mle  which  has  been  recognized  by  and  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land — 
diat  Hie  rterfices  of  barristers  and  physicians  are  in  substance  gratuitous, 
and  that  the  payment  which  they  receive  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  rendered,  is  no  doubt  based  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple  that  the  sbill  of  both  the  lawyer  and  the  physicina  ought  to  be 
regarded  to  some  extent  as  an  advantage,  not  to  its  possessor  merely,  but 
to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  that  the  rewards  to  be  earned  by  those 
who  acquire  it  are  nut  to  be  measured  exclusively  by  commercial  prin- 
^plefl.  This  rule,  like  many  others,  is  an  attempt,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  skilful,  to  give  form  to  the  sentiment  that  men  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  cure  Df  disease,  and  that  those 
irbo  specially  devote  their  attention  to  such  subjects  should,  in  doing  so, 
be  actuated  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  selfiah  motives  of  interest  and 
ambition,  but  also  by  the  nobler  wish  to  promote  the  common  good.  The 
existence  of  ench  a  sentiment,  so  long  as  it  is  put  into  a  reasonable  shape 
and  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  great  objection  that  it  never  is,  nor  can  be,  consistently  acted  on, 
and  that,  if  it  is  profeised  without  being  acted  on,  it  becomes  the  source 
of  hypocrisy  and  fnlsehood. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  these  things  does 
not  imply  the  total  absence  of  that  higher  vein  of  sentiment  upon  the 
aMumption  of  the  existence  of  which  the  mlea  in  question  proceed. 
There  is  aiaongst  the  better  kind  of  lawyers  a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice 
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or  rather  not  to  do  injaatice,  uoi  it  U  hj  no  means  an  nncommoa  thmg 
for  tliem  to  be  infinitel;  more  peace-making  than  the  inclination  of  their 
clients  iroiild  lead  them  to  be.  That  phTsiciani  hare  as  a  rale  a  moit 
sincere  and  disinterested  wish  to  do  what  they  can  to  alleriate  human 
suffering  ia  within  the  experience  of  every  familjr  in  the  conntrf .  Hence 
proRnuonal  etiquette  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  black  and  white  shield, 
OD  one  ude  of  wliich  is  written  "  priaciplea,"  and  on  the  other  "  hypocrisy." 
That  the  two  do  to  sonje  extent  reproduce  each  other  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  anything  that  approaches  to  a  definite  system  of 
rules  to  do  BO.  Ptoteanonal  rules  are  perhaps  more  open  to  this  objection 
than  most  other  systems,  for  tiiej  not  only  hold  out  the  temptation  to 
irregularity  which  is  held  out  by  rales  of  every  deocription,  but  they 
hold  it  out  to  one  particular  olasa.  The  successful  members  of  proieeaaons 
can  afford  to  act  upon  high  principles.  A  barrister  or  physidan  who  couota 
his  income  by  thoosands  has  no  occauon  to  fish  for  briefs  or  patients.  It 
is  often  worth  his  while  to  tell  disagreeable  truths,  and  to  refuse  mean 
compliances,  and  it  would  be  worth  hia  while  to  do  so  eren  if  he  looked 
merely  at  the  consequences  as  measured  in  fees  ;  for  though  the  imme- 
diate result  might  giro  offence  to  those  by  whom  foes  are  diq)enBed,  yet 
the  general  character  for  independence  b  to  such  a  man  matter  of  primary 
importance,  and  one  which  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  retain  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  money  sacrifice.  This,  however,  is  trtie  prin- 
cipally of  BuceesBfiil  men.  It  is  on  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  get  on 
in  their  profesnon  that  the  rales  of  professional  etiquette  weigh  moat 
heavily,  and  It  is  amongst  them  accordingly  that  they  are  moat  frequently 
disregarded,  and  that  they  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  hypocrisy.  To  a  man 
who,  afler  years  of  suspeaie  and  difGculty,  is  just  beginning  to  succeed,  any 
one  who  has  power  to  promote  or  hinder  bis  success  isagreatman,  and  the 
immediate  importance  of  pleasing  him  is  such,  thnt  if  professional  rules 
atand  in  the  way  of  doing  so  it  requires  great  courage  and  good  &ith  to 
act  up  to  them.  The  most  unpleasant  anduuamiable  result  of  professional 
etiquette  is  the  production  of  a  class  of  men  who  enforce  against  othera 
rules  which  they  put  themselves  into  a  pomtion  to  enforce  by  disr^arding 
them  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  career.  Unpleasant  as  this  may 
be,  and  wide  as  is  the  field  whiih  it  opens  to  sarcasm,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  the  whole  professiottal  etiquette  is  a  good,  though  it  is  oden 
a  highly  invidious  thing.  Nearly  all  the  roost  important  affairs  of  life 
are  in  die  hands  of  professional  men,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  with 
which  they  are  conducted  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  lu{^  sense  of  profesuonal  honour  amongst  those  who  conduct  them, 
and  to  this  sense  of  honour  systems  of  etiquette  contribute  on  the  whole, 
though  subject  to  the  deductions  just  referred  to. 

To  discoss  the  merits  and  defects  which  belong  not  to  all  professional 
mlea  aa  such,  but  La  relaUon  to  the  particular  subjecta  to  which  they  refer, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  throngh  all  the  leading  professions,  and  to 
posesi  a  fiuniliarity  with  their  usages,  and  with  the  practical  e&cts  of 
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tbem  wliieh  Iiardly  any  one  poMeSBea.  Tbe  limits  of  tbe  present  paper, 
to  flay  nothing  of  any  other  reason,  wonld  render  such  a  coorae  impossible 
on  the  present  occsnon,  but  some  obserra^ons  may  be  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  profesaonsl  rules  of  lawyerB— nilee  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  and  most  characteristic  of  their  class.  The  most  important 
*>[  these  rolei  ia  that  by  which  the  profession  is  divided  into  two 
branchu-'-attoni{78  and  solicitors  on  the  one  hand,  and  barristers  on 
the  other.  It  is  often  asked,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  why  the 
distinction  should  be  kept  up.  In  one  of  those  aingolar  oontroversies  on 
irhat  are  sometimes  described  as  "  social "  subjects  which  are  sometimes 
admitted  into  tbe  columns  of  The  TiiMi,  a  succeaaion  of  asonyiuons 
Toicet  ctying  in  the  wilderness  asked,  on  the  one  hand,  "Why  should  not 
I,  tbe  client,  see  you,  the  bairister,  fhce  to  face?  Why,  if  I  want  tt  lease 
drawn,  must  I  go  to  an  attorney  and  pay  him  a  long  bill  filled  with 
aggrsrating  items,  when  you  who  draw  the  deed  get  only  one  item  out  of 
the  l»U,  and  that  not  a  large  one?  "  Other  anonymous  persons,  dating 
principally  fiwn  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  replied  in  woefiil  tones, 
"  Why,  in  truth,  should  not  you  pay  to  oa  an  angel's  visit,  and  some  three  or 
four  guineas,  for  which  we  would  give  you  a  lease  which  any  law-atationer 
could  engroes,  and  which  would  be  quite  aa  good  as  the  one  for  which  the 
attorney  (who,  alas  t  does  not  cometous;  auch,  at  least,  was  the  inference 
which  the  tone  of  the  letters  sti^;ested)  would  charge  you,  say,  twenty 
pounds  ?  "  Such  laments  arise  from  time  to  time  without  producing  nny 
particular  result,  and  it  ia  worth  while  to  inquire  why  they  do  not,  and 
why  they  should  not, 

Tbe  general  theory  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legal  profession  would  seem  to  be  that  the  one  la,  and  the  other  is  not,  a 
liberal  proTesdon ;  that  the  barrister  is  the  superior  and  the  attorney  tbe 
iolerior ;  that  the  one  requires  the  manners,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
«dticati(ai  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  these  things  are  not  to  he  expected  of 
the  other.  Hence  on  dll  public  occasions  whatever  the  barrister  is  the 
oonsfncnons  person.  He  sits  in  high  places,  and  wears  the  profeSMOnal 
nnifbrm.  The  attorney  cornea  to  him,  and  he  ia  fenced  off  fi-om  going  to 
the  attorney  with  a  degree  of  care  which  secma  to  indicate  that  his  virtue 
requires  external  fortification.  Then,  again,  the  attorney  sends  in  his  bill, 
end,  if  it  is  not  paid,  may  bring  an  action  for  it ;  but  the  barrister  haa  no 
claim  whatever  for  his  fees.  According  to  the  strictest  view  of  the  subject, 
be  ought  hardly  to  notice  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  in  any  way 
proportion  the  work  to  the  money :  a  tariff  is  provided,  specifying  the 
prices  below  which  be  is  not  allowed  to  go,  but  beyond  that  he  ought  by 
rights  to  take  what  comes  and  make  no  bargains.  This  general  view  of 
his  portion  is  corroborated  in  detail  by  a  number  of  little  usages,  all  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  same  sentiment. 

If  this  general  view  of  the  profession  be  compared  with  the  facta,  a 
Temarkable  divergence  between  them  displays  itself.  It  ts  no  doubt  Ime 
that,  if  the  duties  of  the  two  professions  are  compared,  those  of  the 
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barnater  require  the  higher  qualities^— at  least^  in  the  higher  olass  bf 
men ;  but  it  is  &i  from  being  true  that  the  two  profession*  differ  on  the 
whole  aa  anperior  and  inferior.  The  mott  difltinguiihed  memben  of  tha 
bar  occupy,  no  doubt,  a  higher  position  thaa  the  moat  eminent  attomej 
or  solicitor  ;  but  the  lower  class  of  barristen  would  stand  very  lew  indeed 
aroongat  attomeyi.  It  ia  childiah  to  look  on  a  man  who  paaaes  his  life  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  petty  criminals  at  the  Old  Buley  and  the 
quarter  sesaions,  aa  in  any  respect  the  superior  of  one  who  has  to  manage 
the  most  important  afiairs  of  private  familiea  ood  pubtie  bodiea.  ^era 
arc  probably  veij  few  barriatete  who  liave  to  transact  bnsiniBBB  oa  impor- 
tant as  that  which  comes  before  the  solicitors  to  a  great  railway  oompany 
or  any  other  great  trading  body.  Ou  what  grounds,  then,  can  the  eziadng 
distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  of  the  law  be  maia- 
tained,  and  what  meaning  has  it? 

In  ao  far  as  it  implies  any  persousl  aqperiofi^  on  the  part  c^  every 
barrister  as  such  over  areiy  attorney  aa  tuch,  it  is  eertainly  idle  and 
injurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  mainttuned  at  all.  It  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  strenuously  discouraged,  for  it  operates  in-  a  sio^olarly 
absurd  and  injurious  way.  It  haa  undonbtedly  produced  a  fooliah  notion 
that  the  profeaaion  of  a  barrister  is  much  more  fit  tor  a  gentleman  than 
that  of  an  attorney,  and  that  the  latter  profeBBio&  doea  net  form  one  of 
the  few  oallings  between  which  a  young  man  has  ta  choose  after  otna- 
pleting  that  sort  of  education  at  a  public  school  and  anireraity  on  whit^ 
English  parents  (not  unjustly)  set  aa  hi{^  a  value.  Novels  afford  exeel- 
lent  illustrationa  of  the  current  &ncies  of  the  publio  on  such  topics  ajs 
these.  In  a  atoiy  lately  pi)blished,  Mrs.  Gaskell  makes  the  whole  rabse> 
qnent  career  of  her  hero  turn  on  the  faot  &t,t,  instead  of  sending  him  fronk 
Eton  to  Oxford  and  thence  to  the  bar,  his  &tber  took  him  into  partao- 
ship  in  his  own  firm,  which  had  transacted  the  business  of  all  the  oountry 
gentlemen  of  a  prosperous  county  time  out  of  mind.  The  young  man  ia 
mortified  by  finding  that  his  old  schoolfellows  do  not  consider  him  M 
their  equal,  and  ultimately  (not  exactly  in  his  edacity  of  a  solicitor,  bat 
on  general  gronnds)  knocks  his  partner  on  the  head  and  buries  him  in  a 
fiower-garden,  where  ha  reposes  till  he  is  dog  up  in  a  railw^  cutting. 

The  prejudice  which  remotely  contributed  to  this  mil  act  un- 
doubtedly  exists,  though,  when  looked  at  steadily,  it  ia  ao  absurd  that  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  it  should  ezisL  A  m^a  who  pidced  up  s  scanty 
livelihood  by  holding  briefi  at  circuit  and  aesuona  would,  if  hia 
personal  qualities  entitled  him  to  such  treatment,  be  received  aa  an 
equal  by  the  squires  whose  pride  so  grievously  mortified  Mr.  Wilkins  | 
yet  Mr.  Wilkina's  occupations  required  probably  more  mind,  and  certainly 
involved  the  possession  of  far  greater  power,  and  the  recapt  of  a  very 
much  larger  income.  If  the  fooliah  notioa  which  d^reciatea  the  import 
tanoe  and  deniea  the  digni^  of  such  occupations  were  aa  universally 
de^aed  aa  it  ought  to  be,  two  great  benefits  would  reault  to  the  very 
classea  who  keep  up  the  prejudice.     In  the  Grat  pJace,  the  fLbsurdly  small 
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list  of  profesuoni  lecognized  «s  liberal  tronld  be  incKsfcd,  vai,  though  it 
would  be  increased  by  one  only,  this  would  be  an  incre^w  in  Uta  propor* 
tion  of  SO  or  23  per  cent.  A  joung  maq  leaving  ooUf^  may  becooie  a 
clergyman,  a  banister,  a  doctor,  or  a  aoldivi  ot  he  mty  ti;  to  get  an 
iDdian  appointment.  For  Tariaua  rraaonp  tib«  number  of  mob  youtha 
wbo  become  cle^men  ia  rapidly  deoreaaing,  and  ]b  not  likely  to  inerease. 
To  be  a  doctor  requirea  apedal  taatea,  and  thougb  the  profeuioa  of  a 
soldier  is  an  excellent  one  to  die  in,  it  bolda  out  little  prospect  of  living 
irith  comfort,  except  to  tboaa  wbo  oonld  tiva  aa  well  without  it.  The 
Indian  eerrice  is  for  aome  strange  reason  not  very  popular ;  of  course  tlia 
nnmber  of  those  who  can  enter  it  is  strictly  limited.  Hence  year  after 
year  the  long  list  of  idlers  at  the  bar  increases  and  multiplies.  What 
such  men  do  wiib  tbemielTes  it  is  sot  eaqr  to  say,  unless  they  write  to 
The  Tivttt  to  know  whether  they  can  many  on  8001.  a  year.  If  the 
|m)fession  of  ofi  attorney  stood,  as  it  ought,  upon  ths  same  footing  in  regard 
of  social  consideration  as  that  of  a  barrister,  numbers  of  these  men  might 
be  both  usefully  and  profitably  etnployed  in  it.  With  good  oonneotions, 
good  manners,  a  good  head  for  business,  and  money  enough,  to  buy  a 
partnership,  a  man  ntay  be  pretty  sure  of  a  good  income,  and  of  an 
occupation  which  will  not  only  provide  for  his  expenses,  but  giye  vigorous 
exercise  to  all  his  faculties.  It  ia  sorely  the  beigbt  of  lolly  to  look  with 
pr^ndice  on  each  an  occupation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  public  proaparity,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  depends  to  a  great  extept  on  the  degree  in  which  the  institutions 
of  A  country  are  calculated  to  produce  and  to  reward  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  what  wa  understand  by  a 
gentleman,  and  it  ia  also  true  ihat  there  ia  no  country  in  the  world  in 
]vhich  such  qualities  have  been  or  are  held  in  snob  eateeqi  as  in  <)ur 
own.  In  order  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
which  time  produces  in  the  state  of  society,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  gentlemen  should  be  always  ready  to  show  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  that  they  are  better  fitted  as  such  for  any  kind  of  boaineas 
to  which  thL>y  may  put  their  hands  than  those  who  have  do  claim  to  the 
title ;  in  short,  that  ihey  occupy  the  best  places  because  they  are  the 
best  men,  instead  of  claiming  to  be  the  best  mea  because  they  are  put  in 
the  best  placea.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  stability  of  Uie  House  of 
Iiords  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ia  continually  being  recruited  by  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  all  the  principal  classes  in  the  community, 
The  stability  and  permanence  of  aristocracy,  in  that  wider  sense  of  the 
word  in  which  it  ^tplies  to  all  persons  who  have  the  eentimenta,  the 
manners^  and  the  education  of  gentlemen,  depends  on  the  extension  of 
that  education  to  as  many  classes  as  possible.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  aa  much  conrte^  Acd  polish  was  expected  of  a  crossing- 
aweeper  9a  ia  now  expected  of  a  peer  d  the  realm,  the  positdoa  of  the 
peer  of  the  realm  would  be  better  than  it  is  now,  ior  the  grounds  on  which 
1^  ougbt  to  rest  bia  olaima  to  respect  would  be  understood  and  admitted 
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by  all  the  world,  tnd  die  reipect,  if  he  deoened  it,  would  be  paid  without 
gradging  or  envy. 

Every  one,  therefore,  who  wiahes  to  see  high  and  honourable  feelings 
and  educated  minds  inveeted  with  the  importance  which  properly  belongs 
to  them,  ought  to  diacoorage  every  prejudice  which  deters  gentlemen  from 
entering  upon  any  kind  of  ooonpation,  and  to  enlarge,  as  mach  an  posable, 
the  nnmber  of  occupations  conventionally  rq^arded  an  liberal  profesnons. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  class 
of  young  men  who  have  to  chooae  their  professions  from  having  a  larger 
nnmber  to  choose  from,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  would 
result  to  the  public  from  the  Act  of  the  profession  of  an  attorney  bdng 
regarded  as  a  liberal  profession.  The  prejudice  noticed  above  may  be  and 
is  foolish,  and  as  r^ards  the  better  members  of  the  profeaaion  scandalously 
unjust,  bnt  it  cannot  tmly  be  described  as  unfounded.  There  are  amongst 
attorneys  and  solicitors  a  large  proportion  of  men  as  well  educated, 
poBsessed  of  as  high  principles  of  honour,  and  as  much  entitled,  in  all 
xespects,  to  every  sort  of  social  consideration,  as  any  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable  nnmber  of  persons  of  whom  not 
one  of  these  assertiona  ia  true.  There  are  many  attorneys  to  whom  a  man 
mighC  with  perfect  satisfaction  inlrust  his  character  and  his  fortune. 
There  are  also  many  whom,  if  he  was  wise,  he  would  not  trust  wilb  the 
opportunity  of  foi^ng  his  name.  It  ia  obvious  that  the  public  esdmadon 
in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  held  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
rcladre  numbers  and  influence  of  these  classes,  ilea  are  always  jadged 
by  the  standard  of  their  profession,  and  so  long  as  attorneys  are  viewed 
with  prejudice,  the  less  respectable  members  of  the  profesuon  will  always 
be  able  to  say,  I  am  only  an  attorney,  you  do  not  expect  me  to  act  np  to 
the  standard  of  wliat  in  other  walks  of  life  would  be  considered  honour- 
able and  high-minded. 

If  the  public  sentiment  at  largo  did  consider  the  profession  of  an 
oKomey  as  a  liberal  profesmon,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  and  if  that 
sentiment  produced  its  natural  effects  on  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  on  the  management  of  a  vast  mass 
of  affairs  would  bo  in  the  highest  decree  beneficial.  No  one  can  tell,  who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  it,  what  an  amount  of  irritation  and  heart-burning 
an  attorney  mny  caasa,  with  tlie  beat  intuitions  in  the  world,  merely  by 
faults  of  manner,  and  by  being  nupiciona  and  over-cautious  in  the  wrong 
place.  For  instance,  a  marriage  settlement  is  to  be  drawn,  the  solicitor 
who  draws  it  is  on  honest  and  senuble  man,  bet  has  little  delicacy  either 
of  feeling  or  expression.  He  is  almost  sure  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
sort  of  hostile  «uit,  in  which  he  is  to  assume  every  sort  of  dishonest  inlen- 
lion  on  the  other  side,  to  think  that  every  restriction  which  he  can  place 
upon  the  enjoyment  by  the  one  party  of  the  property  of  the  other  is  ao 
much  gained  for  his  own  side,  and  so  to  make  a  settlement  whi^  can 
never  be  anything  else  than  a  vexation  and  incumbrance  to  both  parties, 
unless,  indeed,  they  live  together  on  such  terms  that  it  would  have  been 
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better  if  they  bad  never  been  in&rrieil  at  all.  This  is  just  the  sort  of 
iM^tiation  in  which  the  taet  and  mannera  of  a  gentleman  are  at  least  as 
important  as  knowledge  either  of  law  or  of  bnsinesa. 

It  appears  from  all  thit  to  follow  that  the  sentiment  on  which  the 
professional  etiqaette  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  is 
ibonded  is  wrong,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  there  is  no  other 
^noiple  on  which  it  can  be  jnstiSed,  In  the  United  States  and  in  some  of 
oar  own  coltmiea  the  distinction  between  barristers  and  attomejrs  is  an- 
known.  A  lawyer  is  a  lawyer.  He  sits  in  his  office  and  goes  to  hia  clients 
as  he  finds  it  conrenient,  and  goes  into  court  and  there  pleads  the  cause 
which  he  has  prepared  for  trial  whenercr  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so. 
Does  it  ibllow  from  what  has  jnst  been  said  that  this  ia  the  right  course 
to  take,  that  tlie  two  branches  of  the  profession  ought  to  be  fused  into  one, 
and  that  the  professional  etiquette  whioli  prevents  a  barrister  from  com- 
mnnicalii^  with  his  client  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  collecting  the 
materials  on  which  he  afterwards  has  to  address  the  court,  is  a  mere  pre- 
judice. This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may  well  be  that 
an  attorney  is  entitled  to  as  much  social  consideration  as  a  banister,  and 
yet  that  the  two  professions  are  Amdamentally  distinct,  and  require  both  a 
different  education  and  a  difierent  set  of  professional  rules.  The  more  the 
matter  is  couKdered  the  more  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  cose,  and 
American  experience  does  not  really  conflict  with  this ;  for  so  distinct  are 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  that,  as  a  rule,  one  member  of  the  £nn 
takes  the  advocate's  department,  and  the  other  or  others  that  of  the 
attorney. 

Lf^al  bnsineea  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  and  that  which  is 
not  contentions.  Certain  kinds  of  Chancery  snits,  actions  at  law,  and,  ia 
•  word,  all  bosiness  which  ia  conducted  in  a  hostile  manner  between  the 
parties^  and  which  leads  to  what  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  are 
called  trials,  belong  to  the  first  class.  Sales,  negotiations,  conveyancing  in 
all  ite  branches,  the  establishment  of  companies,  and  innumerable  matters 
of  die  same  kind,  belong  to  the  second.  It  is  in  contentious  businem,  or 
in  the  steps  preparatory  to  it,  nich  aa  drawing  pleadings,  giving  opinions, 
advising  on  evidence  and  the  like,  that  barristers  are  engaged,  and  their 
prospect  of  eminence  in  Ibeir  profession  depends  upon  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  the  requisite  glAs  for  it.  It  is  by  fighting  a  Itxig 
snocession  of  battles  in  a  number  of  different  arenas,  from  the  quarter 
■essic»iB  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  man  cornea  to  be  a  judge  or  a 
vice- chancellor.  The  greatest  attorneys  have  comparatively  little  to  da 
with  inch  scenes.  There  are  many  eminent  attorneys  who  hardly  ever 
deliver  a  brief  or  issue  a  writ.  They  are  to  barristers  what  diplomatiata 
are  to  soldiers.  Therfe  is  the  army  in  the  background  ready  to  fight  the 
matter  ont  if  hard  cornea  to  hard,  but  the  attorney  shows  his  skill  far 
more  in  keeping  out  oi  oourt  than  in  coming  into  iL  His  buunesa  ia 
to  adviae  bis  client  not  so  much  on  his  legal  rights  as  on  the  coarse  of 
poHcy  which  aa  a  man  of  sense  be  ought  to  follow,  whereas  the  barrister 
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looks  to  victory  in  the  pardculAr  battle  in  wMoh  tA  tbfl  moiDent  lie  ia' 
engaged.  He  may  think  hie  alieiit  fboUah  tat  haring  coma  into  court  at 
alt,  but  that  is  his  affair,  and  as  he  is  there  h«  haa  to  sea  Uiat  he  gets  his! 
righto,  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  gettiog.  Henoe  the  two  sets  of 
men  uBe  the  kw  {ot  totally  different  pnrposes,  and  require  a  different 
kind  of  knowledge  of  it.  AU  that  an  attorney  waata  for  practical  pnr- 
poses  is  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  the  prlaciplea  and  rules  which  are 
most  commonly  applied  in  praotioa.  With  that  amount  of  knowledge  he 
will  be  able  ia  ordinary  owes  to  give  sound  adrice.  He  will  bo  able  to 
tell  a  man  broadly  about  a  will  or  a  purchase,  or  a  contract,  and  to  show 
him  how  he  may  carry  out  his  intentions  wi^iout  exposing  himself  to 
any  chance  of  disappointment.  In  short,  he  can  guide  him  through  the 
ordinary  routine,  and  adviae  him  aa  to  the  policy  of  bansactions  which 
take  their  natural  course,  and  arrive  at  their  expected  ooDolnaion. 

The  knowledge  which  the  barrister  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  a 
knowledge  not  so  much  of  rales  as  of  principles.  It  will  not  do  for  Um 
to  know  generally— to  put  a  very  eimple  ease— what  ia  the  regular  way 
of  making  a  particnlar  kind  of  agrewnent,  but  he  most  also  know,  or  at 
least  must  be  able  to  find  out,  what  will  -happen  If  it  is  made  in  an  irre- 
gular manner,  and  what  will  be  the  particular  consequeuow  of  difiereub 
degrees  of  irregularity.  He  must  not  only  know  his  way  along  the  road, 
but  he  must  in  .casfe  of  need  be  able  to  t^e  an  observation,  and  find  oat 
his  position  en  the  chart. 

It  is  ehrions  that  a  different  sort  of  aducation  is  required  in  ordar  to 
get  these  different  sorts  of  knowledge  of  the  law.  There  ia  no  reaaiHi  for 
representing  the  two  oaUiogs  as  snpeiibr  and  iuTerior,  but  they  are  ndi- 
tally  distinct  A  man  inight  be  an  admirable  attorney  without  the 
■lightest  pretensions  to  being  a  good  lawyer  in  the  barrister's  sense  of  thai 
words,  and  he  might  be  a  first-rate  lawyer  and  aa  excellent  advocate, 
without  having  any  of  the  qualities  which  would  fit  him  for  an  atbwney. 
Where  there  is  of  ueoeisity  a  diffisrenea  in  the  kind  of  adnoatioa  required 
Ibr  different  walks  of  lift,  (hen  ought  to  be,  and,  under  some  form  or 
other,  there  i^wayg  will  be,  a  distinotioii  between  the  walks  of  lifd 
themselves. 

These  conuderations  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the  newspaper 
oorreepondeuts  referred  to  above,  as  to  the  reason  why  th«  barrister 
should  be  approachable  only  timngh  die  attorney.  The  answer  is^  that  aa 
there  is  a  substantial  dietinotiob  between  the  duties  of  iJie  two  men,  it  ia 
better  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  prevent*  thetn  from  interfering  with  each 
other.  Of  course,  if  the  original  client  would  be  his  own  attorney,  and 
would  himself  do  what  the  attorn^  does  for  him,  he  might  di^»ento 
with  the  attorney,  but  aa  a  general  rule,  if  he  went  to  a  baniater  instead 
of  an  attorney  he  would  find  that  he  didn't  get  what  he  wanted.  To  taka 
the  case  which  waa  diseuaied  in  the  newspapers.  Suppose  a  man  goes 
himself  to  a  barrister,  and  says,  '*  Draw  me  a  lease  of  such  a  houae,"  th« 
baniater  might,  no  dtmbt,  t^e   hia  instnutions  and  draw  the  leaw; 
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irbich  when  copied  out  b;  the  law-stationer  would  lock  m  neat  and 
fiirmal  an  if  it  had  come  through  an  attorney's  office.  It  is,  however, 
ten  to  one  that  the  lease  would  be  a  mere  snare  and  delusion.  In  order 
to  make  it  worth  haviog,  it  is  oecessarj  to  have  the  title  examined, 
searches  made  in  various  rasters,  original  deeds  compared  with  copies, 
and  all  manner  of  questions  discussed  in  which  the  expediency  of  stand- 
ing on  a  strict  legal  right  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  right.  If  the  barrister,  is  to  do  all  this,  besides 
drawing  the  lAse  and  settling  the  phraseology  of  particular  clauses,  he 
must  of  course  he  paid  for  it,  and  then  the  client  gains  nothing  except 
that  he  pays  one  man  instead  of  another.  If  he  does  not  do  it,  what  is 
the  lease  worth  7 

This  general  difference  between  the  duties  and  objects  of  the  two 
professions  is  the  root  from  which  many  other  diSerenoes  spring.  Litiga- 
tion is  private  war&te.  It  is  the  process  by  which,  in  an  advanced  and 
polished  state  of  sode^,  men  redress  their  wrongs  by  tha  intervention  of 
physical  force.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  lawsuit,  the  gist  and  essence  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  without  which  it  would  not  take  place  at  all,  is  not 
the  decirion  that  the  one  party  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  hut  the  &ct 
that  the  one  party  seizes  and  carries  off  in  a  cart  to  the  auction-room  the 
other's  household  furniture,  or  sends  Ms  body  to  gaoL  Private  as  well 
as  public  war  has  its  mles,  a&d  its  hardships  are  conmderably  mitigated 
by  their  observance.  By  dlstdnguuhing  between  the  bszrisler  and  &a 
attorney,  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatiBt,  conndetable  secnri^  is  given  to 
the  public  at  large  that  the  contest  shall  be  fought  out  in  a  satisfkctory 
manner.  If  the  parties  themselves  conducted  their  own  causes,  courts 
of  JDsdce  would  constantly  present  spectacles  lik»  those  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  cotuty  courts,  especially  when  the  parties  are  females.  A 
qaeadon  having  matai  touching  a  sale  of  ^gs  or  crockery,  one  of  the 
ladies  became  so  'ftuions  that  the  Judge  (not  very  legally)  ordered  a 
policeman  to  put  her  in  the  corner,  witli  her  fhce  to  the  wall,  till  the 
other  side  had  said  Her  say.  If  the  attorneys  who  advised  Ae  proceedings, 
knew  the  parties  from  the  first,  and  took  all  the  evidence,  were  also  to 
conduct  the  case  in  court,  they  would  no  doubt  import  far  more  personal 
feeling  and  much  lev  temperate  aeal  into  the  matter  than  is  the  case  at 
present — a  conolusioa  which  county-oourt  experienoe  confirms.  The 
interposition  of  another  link  greatly  oools  matters  down,  and  saves  the 
public  time,  to  say  nothing  of  decency  and  propriety. 

The  position  thus  assigaed  to  barristsn  gin*  birth  to  the  whole  of 
that  system  of  professional  rule*  by  whkh  it  is  determined  what  a 
liarrisler  may  and  m^  not  say  and  do  ia  &e  moOBgement  of  a  cause. 
They  are  numerous  and  somMbat  too  twhnioal  to  admit  of  popular 
explanation,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  great  saf^uard  to  the  public 
■gunat  needless  luuibneas  in  the  discharge  of  what  cannot  but  be  a  harsh 
and  unamiabie  procen. 
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IIbr  vords,  methinks,  vere  cold  and  fev; 

We  parted  coldly  ;  yet 
Quick-turniag  after  tliat  ftdiea, 

How  kind  a  glance  I  mctl 
A  look  tbat  was  not  meant  for  ntc, 

Yet  sweeter  for  surpriae, 
As  if  bcr  soul  took  leave  to  be 

One  moment  In  her  eyes; 
Now  tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  friends, 

Ob,  which  shall  I  believe, 
Her  eyes,  her  eyes  that  bid  me  hope, 

Her  words  that  bid  me  grieve? 

Her  words,  metbinks,  were  few  and  cold: 

What  matter  I     Now  I  trust, 
Kind  eyes,  unto  your  tale  half-told. 

Ye  speak  bccanse  ye  must  I 
Too  ofl  will  heavy  laws  constrain 

The  lips,  compelled  to  bear 
A  message  &lse  ;  too  often  fain 

To  speak  but  what  they  dare ; 
Full  Q&  will  words,  wiU  smiles  betray. 

But  tears  are  always  true; 
Looks  ever  mean  the  thing  they  say: 

Kind  eyes,  I  trust  to  j'ou  1 

Her  looks  were  kind— oh,  gentle  eyes. 

Lore  trusts  you  1     Still  he  sends 
By  you  his  questions,  his  rejdies, 

He  knows  you  for  hia  friends. 
Oh,  gentle,  gentle  eyes,  by  Lore 

So  trusted,  and  so  true 
To  Iiove,  ye  could  not  if  ye  would 

Deceive,  I  trust  to  you  I 
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Ir,  KB  is  not  improbable,  the  title  of  this  esaay  should  tuisleiid  readers 
into  the  notion  that  a  playful  paradox  is  about  to  be  presented,  the^  are 
b^^ed  to  discord  that  suggestion  at  once,  and  to  beliere  that  my  purpose 
is  entirely  serious.  Indeed,  one  may  consider  it  a  proof  of  the  imperfect 
condition  of  historical  scuence  that  such  a  title  should  for  a  moment  wear 
the  aspect  (^  a  grim  jest.  -  At  any  rste,  let  me  declare  that  notbicg  can 
be  further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  thU  essay  than  the  playful  irony 
irhich  voold  paint  the  mansuetude  of  one  on  whose  name  rests  unirenaL 
execration,  or  than  the  dialectical  sophistry  which  would  extenuate  crimes 
until  they  almost  wore  the  air  of  Tirtues.  That  Nero  was  aa  exemplary 
son,  a  loving  husband,  a  sagacious  statesman,  or  a  reputable  emperor,  I 
altogether  disbelieve  ;  indeed  one  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  vain,  dissolute,  contemptible,  and  miserable  man,  not  without  good  quali- 
ties, but  with  many  vices,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  vices  must 
have  been  fearfully  fostered.  He  may  have  been  a  monster  little  better  than 
bisfame.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was;  I  do  not  even  auspact  that  he  was; 
but  vh^  I  do  know — with  all  the  certainty  posable  in  such  a  case — is, 
that  in  support  of  the  capital ,  charges  i^ainst  hini,  charges  univenally 
accepted  without  quesdon,  there  is  not  for  a  rational  inquisitiTe  mind  any 
nidence  Khaiever. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  challenges  the  attention  of  all  who  intereat 
thenuelves  in  History ;  a  paradox  in  the  true,  and  not  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  namely,  in  the  sense  of  a  statement  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  dominant  ofanion,  though  not  in  itself  at  variance  with  reason.  There 
may  be  something,  at  first,  to  raise  the  reader's  misgiving  when  he  hears 
that  a  repotation  so  loaded  with  infamy  as  never  yet  to  have  found  an 
apologist,  rests  upon  charges  which  not  only  ought  to  have  awakened 
■cepticism  by  their  very  enormity  and  self-contradictionB,  but  prove,  on 
close  inspection,  to  be  utterly  in  defiance  of  all  credit,  and  without  even 
a  semblance  of  warranty ;  yet  the  proof  of  such  aseertioos  is  by  no  meana 
difficult. 

Many  revolutions  in  our  historical  appreciations  have  already  takot 
place.  The  application  of  Science,  and  above  all  of  scientifio  scepticism, 
to  History,  has  yet  to  be  made ;  it  will  be  fruitful  in  results.  Niebuhr 
^dianged  Uie  whole  aspect  of  Roman  history  by  simply  discriminating  its 
mythological  elements.  But  Niebuhr,  keen-sighted  among  texts,  and 
frmilUr  with  mythology,  was  as  obtuse  as  his  predecessors  ia  all  that 
xelated  to  p^chology;  and  not  being  versed  in  science,  was  unable  to 
detect  fictlooB  which  any  scientific  sceptic  would  st  once  expose.     I  «^ 
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Bcientiiic  tceptie,  because,  u  will  presently  appear,  the  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  suffice  to  sLake  off  that  lethargy  of  credulity  which 
oppresses  the  fiicultiea  of  men  whenever  tbey  pass  beyond  the  laboratory 
into  the  wide  spaoes  of  History.  They  (beget  the  lessons  they  have  so 
laboriously  learned,  .apd  m  seduIouBly  practised ;  they  unhesitatingly 
accept  as  evidence  respecting  a  character  or  an  event,  statenients  which, 
if  offered  respecting  a  phenomenon  or  a  cause,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny  and  vigilant  Terifioatien, 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  gene/ality  of  mankind,  even  the  cnltl- 
rated,  need  instcuotioa  more  than  on  what  constitutes  Evidence.  In 
Sdence  we  are  forood  to  be  vigilant.  In  JnrisprudtKice  the  keen  int^'esta 
of  contending  intellecta  fix  attention  upon  every  Act  or  semblanee  of  a 
fact.  But  in  most  other  deportmenU  onr  supinenesa  is  wonderfii];  and 
hietorians  have  been  eqweially  remaikable  forthrowing  all  their  ingenuity 
into  the  construction  of  iuferenoes  and  tlie  accumulation  of  probabilities, 
instesd  of  fint  oirefully  sacertaining  whether  the  "  facta  "  themselves  wer« 
not  wordileaa.  Poaitive  statementa  exerciae  a  sort  of  fuclnation  over 
the  mind,  coer^g  its  aiaentj  and  what  is  onoe  positively  aieerted  often 
takes  place  unchallenged  as  historical  faot.  I  have  been  made  sennble  of 
this  lately  by  having,  fur  a  special  purpose,  to  read  the  Boman  historians^ 
The  jHOtnre  th^  have  painted  of  the  empire  is  so  remarkable  an  example 
of  tiha  imrefleoting  ciednli^  with  which  History  is  mostly  written,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  take  the  charaoter  of  Nero  as  an  illHstration  of  what 
would  reeolt  if  men  began  aerionsly  to  investigate  the  evidence  on  wUch 
the  mass  of  tnditicaiBl  opiniona  is  founded. 

The  evidence,  and  that  alone,  will  claim  attention  here ;  nothing  will 
be  attempted  in  the  way  of  extenuation,  or  apology.  Hie  admirers  of 
Lcsd  Bacon  explain  hi*  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  his  corruption  on  the 
benoh,  by  adducing  axteunating  droumstances  whioh  may,  or  nay  not, 
mitigate  the  verdict  passed  upon  the  acta;  but  no  advocate  denies  the 
ftcta,  however  be  may  interpret  them.  Not  thns  will  the  character  of 
Nero  be  discussed.  It  is  on  the  acts  themselves,  and  not  on  their  inter- 
pretation, that  scepticinn  will  rest.  It  is  the  crimes  t&emselves  whi^- 
wilt  be  shown  as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  hiatorical  facts.  Wbether 
Nero  were  on  a  level  with  the  moral  standard  of  his  age,  or  miserably' 
below  that  standard,  is  beside  my  present  purpose ;  1  simply  mean  tty 
■hew  that  M>ere  ia  no  evidenoe  for  the  criuies  of  which  he  iaaccosed. 

In  order  to  keep  this  essay  within  the  requisite  limits,  only  the  four 
chief  crwes  imputed  to  bim  will  be  noticed.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
mnider  of  Britannieos,  the  murder  of  hit  mother,  the  burning  of  Bome, 
and  themorder  of  his  wife,  the  chief  acts  on  which  resfs  the  infomyofhia 
name,  are  in  all  respects  unworthy  of  credence,  &e  evidence  being  some- 
timas  eren  childish  in  its  absurdity,  there  will  be  no  need  to  investigate  the 
minor  ehargee.  To  show  this,  I  shall  require  no  captiooa  subtlety;  nor 
will  it  be  necesaary  te  demand  &om  history  the  rigorous  verification 
^Ifipaaded  in  scienoe.    It  wiU  be  enouf^  to  invoke  the  common  wnse  of 
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an  nrdinuy  jnry.  I  ahall  let  tbe  witnesses  tell  th^  own  stwy,  and  Bhall 
merelj  reqaeet  ihe  jar;  to  appredate  its  probAHIlty. 

Let  as  first  call  the  witnesses.  They  are  three  writers  who  Kved  long 
after  the  recorded  events  occurred,  and  who  drew  thur  contradictory 
records  from  the  gos^p  of  Kome.  For  most  public  acts  it  is  probable  that' 
ibej  had  authentic  documents;  bnt  for  the  priTsteacts  of  indiTtduali,  and 
Ae  taotha  which  actuated  ^ese  individoala,  there  were  no  documenta 
whatever;  at  any  rate,  none  which  can  be  authenticated.  It  is  specially 
noticeable  that  no  contemporary  actw  In  these  scenes  comes  forward  with 
his  direct  testimony;  nor,  indeed,  is  any  one  invoked  by  name  as  K 
witness.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  long  after  the  impoted  crimes  had  beerr 
committed  Nero  was  eminently  popular  both  with  people  and  senate. 
lliTee  years  after  the  imputed  matricide,  the  stera  and  virtuous  Thraseaa 
could  speak  with  praise  of  Nero  and  his  govemiaent.  Fear  may  have 
suppressed  contemporary  accusations.  But  when  the  tyrant  was  dead 
irhy  did  not  the  sccosen  come  forward?  And  why  did  not  Seneca  and 
Burrlias,  when  condemned  to  death,  avenge  themselves  on  Nero  by 
revealing  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  known  so  well  7  It  is  eerlain 
ttiat  stories  circulated  at  Some  respecting  Nero,  both  in  hb  lifetime  and 
tor  years  afteMarda;  but  be&ra  we  believe  such  stories  we  must  demand 
that  at  least  some  authenticity  better  than  that  of  gossip  be  shown  to 
belong  to  them ;  we  must  ask  who  vouches  for  their  truth,  and  what  were 
hb  means  of  knowing  it 

~  Buetomus,  l^itus,  and  the  Greek,  Dion  Cbssius,  are  the  three  histo^ 
rians  cited  as  witnesses  against  Nero.  What  credit  can  they  claim  ? 
Suetonius,  from  whom  the  worst  stories  proceed,  was  not  born  till  many 
yean  after  Nero's  death,  and  did  not  write  until  some  fbrty  years  after  thff 
events.  Tacitus  was  six  years  old  when  Nero  died,  and  wrote  many  years 
after  the  events.  Dion  C^uilua  lived  some  hundred  and  flffy  years  later.' 
Let  HI  'iuk  what  would  be  the  credibility  of  historians  writing  about 
CromweU  long  after  the  Protectorate  had  been  destroyed,  and  with  nothing 
but' die  rtmiours  current  in  royalist  circles  to  fhrnish  the  iacts ;  in  such 
iMrratiVes  what  sort  of  figure  would  that  heroic  man  present?  Fortu- 
nately for  Ills  ftme  he  left  a  party.  Grave  and  thoughtfbl  men  preserved 
feraditione  and  records  which  rescued  him  from  the  vindictive  accusations 
of  his  enetnies.  Nero  left  no  defenders.  He  died  after  having  estranged 
the  Romuia.  Those  whom  he  had  thwarted,  those  whom  he  had  neglected, 
those  whom  he  had  outraged  survired  to  slander  him,  and  greedy  gossip 
caught  up  every  story  without  fear  of  reproof.  That  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nha  beard  and  believed  stories  of  the  haA  emperor,  is  no  evidence  to  us 
that  such  noriei  were  true ;  and  when  we  pass  firom  this  general  scepticism 
to  particular  investigation,  we  find  that  even  had  the  hisloriacs  been  con- 
temporaries  and  senators  t^elr  evidence  (in  respect  to  the  criines  we  shall 
con^der)  would  be  worthless.  For,  in  the  first  place,  wa  find  these  wriiera 
•Btf<andemiMd  as  uatruttwarAy  witneMSs,  unless  when  their  atatements 
admit  of  confirmation ;  and,  in  the  second  plaee,  we  find  &em  teati^iqg  to 
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Uiat  yibieh  is  preposteioua,  when  not  Hagrantl;  falee,  testifying  to  tilings 
which  thejr  could  not  have  known,  and  things  which  coold  not  hars 


AlUioogh  my  readii^  of  Tacitni  and  SnetonloB  has  not  iispressfd 
me  with  respect  for  their  trustworthlnesB,  but,  oa  the  oontrary,  with 
Kurptise  at  the  naivete  and  uncritical  lazitj  with  which  they  repeat  Mories 
too  moDatrooB  for  belief,*  I  do  not  here  intend  to  rest  Joy  case  for  Nero 
on  Buch  a  defect  is  the  witnesses.  Nor  will  I  take  advantage  of  the  &ctf 
that  if  the/  apeak  against  Nero,  they  speak  with  almost  equal  animosity 
against  the  Christians ;  though  it  ia  quite  arbitrary  to  refuae  that  credit 
to  their  ssperdona  of  the  hated  sect,  which  ia  given  to  their  aqtersions 
of  the  hated  emperor,  If  we  admit  that  ignorance,  party  spirit,  and  the 
tancour  of  jealous  opponents  misrepresented  the  Christians,  we  must  also 
admit  that  umilar  aourccs  of  miarepreaentation  existed  with  respect  to 
Nero.  The  objection  that  Tacitus  knew  nothing  of  the  Christiana,  and 
only  trusted  the  reports  of  thar  enemies,  whereas  the  acts  of  Nero  were 
public  and  notorious,  therefore  known  to  many,  is  specious,  but  will  not 
bear  examination ;  for  it  is  not  tho  public  acti  of  Nero  on  which  rests 
the  infamy  of  liia  name,  it  ia  on  the  private  motiva  impnted  to  him  for 
acts  he  is  tt^Kied  to  have  committed ;  precisely  as  it  is  on  no  proved 
acts  of  the  Christians,  but  on  their  "detestable  doctrines  and  avowed 
hatred  of  the  whole  human  race  "  that  rests  their  infamy  in  the  hiatonon'a 
judgment.  Now  the  evidence  fiir  the  imputations  against  Nero  I  affirm 
to  bo  absnrdly  defective,  resolving  itself  into  mere  so^idon,  often  pre- 
posterous.  Montaigne,  speaking  of  the  severity  of  Tacitus  with  r^ard  to 
Porop^,  says  pithily,  "  We  ought  not  to  weigh  sui^icion  against  evidraco^ 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  him  here." 

Britannicus  died  Euddenly.  Thia  is  a  fact,  the  notoriety  of  which 
removes  it  lieyond  scepticism.  That  he  wsa  murdered,  ia  an  ti^crauM, 
and  one  which  we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  discredit  altogetlier.  That 
his  death  was  suspected — nay,  believed — to  have  been  caused  by  poison, 
and  that  Nero  was  suspected  of  being  the  poisoner,  ate  also  notorious  &cts ; 
but  these  sm^dons  do  not  convert  what  is  mere  iuferrace  into  fact — they 
do  not,  as  historians  imagme,  make  the  truth  of  the  ohorges  as  notorious 
as  the  chaises.  No  man  is  convicted  on  suspicion,  unless  the  suspicion  ia 
fortified  by  a  maaa  of  evidence.  But  before  tho  bar  of  Hiatoiy  accueatioQ 
often  has  the  weight  of  proof. 

Eveiy  reader  mast  be  awaie  of  &a  immense  amount  of  fiction  which 
historians  mingle  with  their  norratiTea,  £clion  not  less  purely  drawn  from 
their  imagination  than  are  similar   scenes  in  romance  :  interviewa  are 

*  It  ia  needless  to  dte  csMs ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  cionot  b«  spoken  of  in 
English  ■  bat  an;  one  cnrions  to  measnre  ths  crednUtf  of  theM  writers  nu;  tcm  to 
Tacitns,  AnBaltt,  lib.  xii[.  c  IS  and  IT,  and  Snetonios,  ir  JVcnxM,  e.  SB.  Tht  itorj 
of  th(  soldier  whoM  hands  fell  from  his  arms  and  dinxg  to  the  ftggots,  owin^  to  the 
tntenH  cold  (Tadt  ziiL  c.  85),  and  rariona  mirsdes  and  prodigies  grSTely  nanatsd, 
Mong  to  ttM  general  eiedali^  of  the  sge. 
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flironnutwotiallf  related,  and  oonTemtiona  of  lome  length  r^wated,  in 
which  horrible  orimea  an  plumed  and  damnateiy  diralosnrea  revealed  hy 
the  acfan^  y«t  the  nanatoi  never  volunteen  to  give  hii  gnarantee  ior 
his  aocnraoyi  never  informa  as  vho  wu  preaeat  at  them  interviews 
and  t4x>k  down  the  converaations,  or  who  betrayed  to  him  aeorets  of  this 
iniportanoe>  Conspiiatois  and  oriminals,  we  know,  aometimea  oonfess,  and 
Still  oAener  betray  their  comradea ;  when  each  coojeasioa  and  betrayal 
cm  be  adduced,  (hey  take  their  plaoa  aa  evidence.  But  the  mere  snp- 
position  of  an  interview  in  which  takes  place  an  imaginary  conversation 
IB,  in  the  stricteEt  sense  of  the  word.  Fiction,  tlunigh  it  passes  as  History. 
Nero  and  hia  accomplices  might  have  revealed  their  guilty  thoughts,  might 
have  confessed  their  crimes  tinder  the  stress  of  deoth-bed  repentance,  or 
under  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  tortnre ;  but  aa  no  one  pretends  that 
this  iMU  done,  we  moat  inquire  how  historians  became  acquainted  with 
£k1s  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  jealously  hidden  ? 
Thus  dialt^oes  which  the  novelist  or  dramatist  oSera  as  the  work  of 
imagination,  the  historian  calls  upon  ua  to  accept  aa  grave  fact.  This 
vice  is  BO  deeply  rooted  in  all  history  that  there  is  scarcely  one  writer 
who  is  consoious  of  wriUng  pare  fiction,  when  he  explains  an  event  by 
imi^ning  who  may  have  been  its  prime  movers,  and  what  may  have  been 
tfieir  motivea.  In  a  court  of  law  this  wonld  be  held  as  childish.  In  a 
private  circle,  when  the  character  of  a  frt«id  was  iavolved,  it  would  be 
instantly  and  indignantly  repudiated.  But  the  fiction  which  would  not 
iinpoae  upon  a  jury,  or  gain  credence  in  private,  is  received  without  hesi- 
tation when  pahned  off  aa  history. 

So  mudi  ibr  the  testimony  <^  the  histtsiana  in  general.  I  now  pass  to 
the  appreciation  of  Tadtus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Casaiua  when  narrating 
the  orimea  of  Nero;  and  my  first  appeal  shall  be  to  Science.  Poisoning 
plsys  a  great  part  in  all  ancient  annals,  and  naturally  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
charges  against  Nero.  Iba  ignorance  of  andeiit  writers  excnsea  state- 
nents  which  in  our  days  would  be  inexcusable ;  but  their  crednli^  is  no 
excuse  for  ours;  what  th^  believed,  we  ought  to  have  seen  at  once  to  be 
iacrediUe.  In  the  Uiddle  Ages,  when  an  e|ndemio  isged,  it  was  usually 
aswrted  that  the  Jews  had  poisoned  the  wells.  When  a  kiog,  or  eminent 
peiaini,  died  suddenly  without  ostraaible  cause,  a  aug^tion  of  poison 
naturally  arose  to  expliun  the  death.  We  are  slower  in  makicg  such 
■ecuaationa  now;  not  because  poisoning  has  become  less  frequent,  but 
because  the  public  haa  become  more  enlightened.  Yet— and  the  remark 
is  corioo^— Otu  enlightenment  is  rarely  brought  to  bear  upon  the  past ; 
and  we  suffer  statements  respecting  historical  persons  to  pass  oaohallenged 
wbidi  if  advanoed  respecting  contemporaries  wonld  excite  langhter  or 
contempt.  No  jdiysiol<^giat  of  the  present  day  would  listen  without  a 
mule  to  people  who  assured  him  that  Louis  Napoleon  preserved  himself 
by  antidotes  against  attempts  at  poisoning;  it  would  be  as  ea^  to  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  amnlets,  Tet  even  physiologiita  read  statements  of  this 
nature  in  hiatoiy  with  passive  acquiescence  owing  to  that  lethargy  of 
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ercdulity  vhici,  as  )  bave  said,  comes  over  &im  n&es  they  sra  littniing  tc> 
nArratitesofthepost.  ThuR,  to  cite  but  one  example,  in  aa  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  po'.sons,*  hj  ooe  of  die  first  toxioologiats  of  our  day,  nlay  be  feund 
ff>peiited  the  nonsense  ol*  Tacitas  and  SnetonlnB  about  LAcHsta  (herealW 
to  bo  exbibiUid),  without  a  faint  of  its  bdng  inofedible,  witbout  a  remark 
on  Its  oontradlctioQ  to  all  aoienlJGo  knowledge.  Had  I  Rufficient  leisare  I 
would  oollect  together  some  of  the  mofltfainone  caSeaof  polsoniag  reoori^eit 
in  history,  and  conviot  them  of  manifest  falaehood  ftom  the  very  details 
eiroumetantlally  narrated;  just  as  one  may  dissipate  snoh  fables  as  those 
of  Caligula  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  Enid  to  hare  shown  their  reckless 
extrsTaganoe  by  dissolving  in  their  wine  pearls  of  g^eat  price,  by  Minply 
mentioning  the  &ot  that  pearls  are  not  soluble  In  wine. 

But  for  the  present  we  har^  only  to  deal  with  the  poisoning  of  Britan- 
nicns.  liie  case  is  donbly  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ■'  notorious  " 
of  murders;  and  has^  I  believe,  never  ontil  this  day  found  any  one  to 
question  it  since  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  first  circumstantially  rdated  tiha 
details.  Tet  a  verdict  more  flagrantly  in  defiance  of  oommon  eenae  and 
science  has  seldom  been  given.  Nero,  we  are  told,  hated  Britannie^ 
because  of  his  sweet  Ttnce,  and  feared  him  as  a  possible  pretender  to  1^«r 
throne.  Here  are  the  modves  imagined;  let  us  now  see  them  in  opeift- 
tion.  The  tyncat,  we  are  told,  anable  to  bring  any  aecuaation  agt^nst 
him  (which  in  those  days  of  con^raoy  was  sorely  etraoge),  tecreHif 
naolved  to  murder  him ;  and  this  secret  resolve  becomes  known  to  the 
narrators,  but  ftow  they  gained  the  knowledge  is  not  mentioned.  It  was 
confided  to  Julius  Pollio,  tribune  of  a  pratorian  cohort,  who  at  that 
moment  hdi  in  prison,  under  sentence  of  death,  Loousta,  DOtorloni  for 
her  crimes — tmlta  leeUnm  famt.  Bhe  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  pdsOaV 
this  poiscHi  was  administered  to  Britannicus  ;  bat  It  was  too  dew  in  ittf 
operation ;  and  Nero,  sending  for  her,  beat  her,  and  vowed  that  she  ha^i 
supplied  an  antidote.  Whereupon  she  prepared  before  ^  own  eyes,  and 
in  tuA  own  room,  a  deadly  poison,  &e  strength  of  whieh  vas  essayed  on  a 
pig,  whose  instant  death  satisfied  Nero  that  sow  he  bad  get  what  be 
desired.  l%e  banquet  was  prepared.  Britsnnious  was  seated  «t  a  sepa- 
rate table  msgnlficently  served,  in  presence  t)f  his  relatives  and  sevens 
young  nobles.  A.  slave  stood  at  his  side  to  tsste  of  every  di^  and  every 
beverage,  as  a  precaution  against  pmstm;  and  this  slave  it  was  aeoCMary^ 
to  spare,  o&erwise  his  death,  occurring  at  the  same  tame/wonld  betn^  ttM 
mnrder.  To  avoid  thisbetrayal  the  following  expedient  was  ilnagioed. 
A  beverage  was  presented  to  Britannicus,  after  having  been  tasted,  too  ho* 
to  be  drunk ;  to  oool  it,  a  little  cold  water  was  poured  in,  and  this  cold 
water  oontuned  the  poison.  No  sooner  bad  the  prince  tasted  it  ibu  hff 
ftU  Hfeleas.  The  guests  were  alanned ;  some  rose  to  6y ;  but  those  wh<» 
clearly  onderatood  it  all  sat  still,  Utai  eyes  fixed  on  Nf^o,  who  quietly^ 
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umred  Am  tbst  it  waa  only  aa  fttUck  of  the  epileptio  fits  to  which 
Britanniaiu  was  subjeot,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  over.  "  Afler-ft  while 
the  gaie^  of  the  banquet  waa  letumed :  post  brevs  atltulittm  repetfta  eon- 
tivH  latiiia."  Britannious  was  hastily  buried  the  next  day.  According 
to  Dion  CaaoiuB  tbe  iace  of  the  ccnpse  had  become  quite  black  from  tiie 
poison;  to  conceal  tbia  Nero  whitened  it  with  chalk,  but  the  falling  raia 
washed  away  this  chalk  and  disclosed  the  crime  which  had  thus  clumsily 
been  conoeided.  As  for  Locusts,  she  was  not  only  rewarded  with  a  free 
pardon  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  "  Nero  placed  some  disciples  with  her  to 
be  instrocted  in  her  art  1 " 

This  ia  the  atnry.  The  first  mnark  which  Sdenoe  snggests  is  that 
the  sudden  death  of  Britannicus  inay  very  probably  have  been  due  to 
epilepcy,  but  cannot  have  been  due  to  poison,  since  there  waa  no  poison 
known  to  the  ondents  capable  of  such  instantaneous  effects.  In  our  own 
day*  the  only  poisons  known  to  take  effect  io  a  few  seconds  are  prussio  acid, 
oxalioadd,  strychnine,  woonra,  and  the  Yenom  of  certain  snakes;  and 
these  w«re  uot  known  in  Itome.  Aconite,  which  on  good  grounds  it 
bctiwed  to  have  been  a  common  poison  employed  in  Rome,  requires 
fhnn  one  to  tbreo  Aourw  to  produce  fatal  effects;  and  the  majority  of 
mineral  poisons  require  scTeral  hours.  Becondly,  Science  knows  of  no- 
poison  whidi  instantaneously  bUckehs  the  &ce  of  the  Tictim.  There  aie 
certain  minend  poisons  which,  taken  slowly,  will  slowly  discolour  tho 
^ti,but  not  one  which,  acting  rapidly  on  the  organism,  rapidly  betrays  its 
presence  by  mch  discoloration. 

Haring  dismused  Science,  we  now  request  Common  Sense  to  step 
into  the  «itiiea»>box,  and  she  plainly  tells  ui  that,  as  Nero,  Locusla,  and 
Pt^lio  were  too  deeply  intetested  in  these  transaotiona  to  have  volunteered 
a  eonfesMon  (tf  Iheir  acts,  and  as  no  such  confesmon  wits  publicly  extorted 
from  tlient,  there  is  stnoe  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  whom  Guch  cir- 
cnmstanrial  narratirea  were  obtained,  and  what  guarautee  they  offer  for 
the  truth  of  ihrir  narratives.  Moreover,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact  thnt 
Loeuata  was  pardoned,  and  had  a  graitt  of  land — a  fact  whicb  requires 
prao^tbe  fiction  which  connects  her  with  Nero's  eriminal  purposes  is 
betrayed  in  the  mythical  addition  of  the  dieciplee  placed  with  her  to  be 
instructed  in  Lct  art.  Had  Nero  been  the  moiuter  he  ia  painted,  he  would 
not  have-  herniated  to  destroy  such  coUeagues  when  Chdr  work  waa  done, 
and  when  their  testimony  might  be  dangerous. 

his  tbus  perfectly  clear  that,  according  to  any  evidence  now  accessible,' 
^taanicns  was  not  poisoned,  or,  if  he  were  poisoned,  it  was  under  very 
diflb^nt  circumstances  &om  those  narrated ;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that 
Kero's  ouppoeed  share  In  the  murder  rests  on  nothing  but  the  general 
BQs^eioo  that  he  may  have  wished  for  the  young  man's  death. 

With  regard  to  the  accusation  of  Nero  having  murdered  hta  mother. 
Science  and  Common  Sense  are  not  less  conapieuousiy  adverse  to  iL  Sue- 
tonins  assures  ns  thai-  Arice  Nero  attempted  to  poison  Agrippina,  but 
thrice  was  foiled  by  her  having  had  the  precaution  to  prepare  against  BUOh 
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attempts  b;  taking  an  antidote.  To  the  ancient  mind  this  wu  eminently 
credible.  To  niodenis  it  is  eminently  zidioolotu.  Ancient  fhysiologj 
having  no  dUtinct  idea  of  the  nature  at  poioone,  and  how  they  affeot  tho 
oiganiBm,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  universal 
antidote.  Modern  physiology  smites  when  an  antidote  is  mentioned,  except 
as  a  specilic  remedy  under  certain  specifio  conditions,  and  for  ipeciSo 
poisons.  To  enable  the  reader  th(»roughly  to  understand  the  extent  of 
the  sadent  ignorance,  and  the  precision  with  which  modem  scienoe  llmila 
the  idea  of  antidotes,  it  is  necosaaiy  to  range  the  various  known  poisons 
under  the  heads  of  their  peculiar  efiecta  on  the  organism.  Various 
olaBsiScalions  have  been  proposed ;  the  following  seems  to  me  the  most 
serviceable. 

Poisons  may  be  ranged  under  three  cbsses:  1.  Aa  irritant,  that  is  to 
Bay,  exaggerating  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ  or  ^stem,  by  its  stimulus, 
and  thus  producing  a  disturbance  of  the  organic  equilibrium,  which  may 
be  fatal  when  carried  beyond  a  certmn  limit.  2.  Ai  narcotic,  that  is  to 
say,  depressing  the  vital  activity  by  its  effects  on  the  nervous  centres,  and 
when  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit  admitting  of  no  recovery  from  the 
depression.  S.  As  corrosive  or  hietolgtic,  that  is  to  say,  destroying  th« 
tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

The  reader  perceives  at  once  that  these  different  effects  moat  be 
produced  by  very  difFbrent  substances,  and  require  very  different  sub- 
stances as  remedies.  Each  class  of  poisons  calls  for  a  specific  class  of 
antidotes.  The  vnoog  antidotes  will  either  af^;nivtt«  the  evil,  or  remain 
inoperative.  To  give  the  right  antidote  it  is  requisite  first  that  we  know 
what  the  poison  is  which  has  been  administered,  and  negct,  what  the' 
substance  is  which  neutralizes  that  poison.  Suppose  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  administered  ;  if  we  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  either  irom  the 
presence  of  the  poison,  or  its  bottle,  or  &om  oar  skill  in  reoognixing 
its  effi^it,  we  have  mastered  the  initial  difficulty,  and  one  rarely  to  be 
mastered  in  cases  of  secret  poisoning.  Now  comes  the  more  important 
step  of  choosing  the  antidote  :  if  we  try  brandy,  or  laudanum,  we  onljr 
increase  the  evil ;  bat  if  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  action  which  sulphuric  acid  effects  on  the  tiasaes,  namely, 
corronve,  we  see  at  once  that  to  annihilate  its  corrosive  properties  we 
must  cause  it  to  combine  with  some  substance  which  vritl  make  it  harm- 
less. We  know  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  harmless,  and  we  know  that 
chalk  converts  sulphuric  acid  into  this  harmless  compound;  we  therefore 
administer  chalk,  and,  if  not  too  late,  we  counteract  the  poison.  Further 
observe,  that  a  remedy  which,  when  administered  rapidly  aflar  the  poison 
has  been  taken,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  counteract  the  effect  of  that  poison, 
is  no  remedy  when  administered  beibrehand.  The  ancient  idea  of  an 
antidote,  which  would  protect  a  man  against  an  anticipated  attempt  at 
poisoning,  is  more  irrational  than  the  idea  of  a  healthy  man  protecting 
himself  against  some  unknown  disease  by  taking  a  mediciae  believed  to 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  a  known  disease. 
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Sucb  being  llie  state  of  the  ewe,  tbe  reader  at  onoe  sees  the  prep<w 
terotuucss  of  the  ancient  idea  of  antidotes  when  ohenustiy  iras  not  in 
exiatenoe,  and  when  toxlcdogy  was  nadreamed  of;  and  he  will  peroeire 
that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  believe  in  Agrippina  having  tbrtilied  her- 
aelf  against  attempts  at  poison  by  the  precaDtionary  measore  of  sirallowing 
antidotes,  be  might  as  raticnally  beliere  that  a  man  escaped  the  perils  of 
drowning,  fire,  sanstroke,  and  ferer,  b7  wearing  a  breastplata.  Agnppina 
eoold  not  divine  what  poison  would  be  employed  against  her  ;  nor  coald 
■he  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  ohemistrj  by  a  knowledge  of  what  sub- 
Btances  coonteracted  the  effecta  of  these  poisons,  or  rendered  them 


Elction  the  first  having  been  thus  exposed,  let  us  ask  why  Agrippina, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  her  son's  attempts  at  poisoning,  should  not  hava 
guarded  herself  against  bim  in  other  directions  ?  The  historians  are  silent 
on  this  point.  They  gravely  narrate  bow,  when  Nero  had  &iled  with 
pcuson,  he  had  leoooTBe  to  melodramatic  contrivances,  such,  for  example,  aa 
looaenlng  the  floor  over  her  bed-obamber,  so  that  its  &U  might  crush,  her. 
This  also  &iled.  She  would  not  be  crushed.  Whereupon  Anicetos,  the 
naval  prefect,  who  detested  Agrippina,  ofiered  his  servioes.  Here  a 
juryman  would  assaredly  ask  bow  this  ofier  became  known,  and  whether 
Anicetua  had  himself  publicly  oonfeaaed  Jiis  share  in  tba  crime  ;  or  even 
whether  he  bad  been  publicly  accused  of  it.  But  History  is  a  Muse, 
and  is  less  troubled  with  fastidious  doubts  on  matters  of  dotail.  She 
narrates,  she  does  not  undertake  to  prove :  toribert  ad  narrandam  non  ad 
probandum.  Her  narrative  runs  thus:  Anicetua  constructed  a  vessel, 
which,  when  out  at  sea,  was  suddenly  to  collapse,  as  if  by  acudent,  and 
every  one  on  board  would  then  perish.  Nero,  says  Tacitus,  smiled  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  plan— jilacuil  tolerUa ;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  credulity 
of  the  historian.  The  plan,  with  all  its  pleasant  ingenuity,  turned  out  aa 
ignoble  &Unre ;  the  old  cat  was  not  thus  to  be  drowned,  but  swam  ashore, 
and  wh«i  on  terra  firma,  "  as  the  sole  means  of  escape  was  to  pretend  to 
BO  suspicion,"  she  despatched  Agerinue,  one  of  her  freedmen,  with  a 
menage  to  Nero,  narrating  her  accident,  and  assuring  him  of  her  escape, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  her  son  not  to  come  to  her,  for  she  needed 
quiet  and  repose,  Not  thus  was  Nero  to  be  deceived.  Ho  knew  that  hia 
attempt  had  been  discovered  ;  and  in  terror  lest  she  should  excite  the 
wrath  of  senate  and  soldiers  against  him,  he  sent  for  Seneca  and  Burrhus. 
Tacitus  does  not  pretend  that  these  men  were  awaro  of  the  attempt,  but 
he  does  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  at  the  interview,  and  what 
passed  in  thdr  minds,  and  (his  it  is:  "They  both  remained  silent  for  a  long 
while,  fearing  lest  they  should  not  be  attended  to.  They  also  thought 
that  Nero  would  perish  unless  bis  mother  perished.  At  length  Seneca 
asked  BurrbuB  if  the  order  should  be  given  to  the  soldiers  to  put  her  to 
death.  Burrbus  replied  that  the  troops  were  too  much  attached  to  the 
house  of  Ceeaar ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  now  remained  with 
Anicetua  to  execute  his  threats.    Anicetus  with  alacri^  begged  to  be  per- 
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mitted  to  complete  his  ctunti  (mhtt  etmetatui  potcil  eummam  icelerit). 
Nero  jujoofll^  ooDsented." 

Here  tiie  diffioult  juT^man,  disrespectful  to  Hiatoiy,  reqoirea  to  kcot^ 
iow  Tadtua  came  bj  this  ICDowledge.  It  it  not  the  revdation  which  any 
one  of  the  oompiistors  would  Bpontancoiul)'  hare  made ;  and  although 
both  Se&eoa  aod  Barrhua  aubeeqaendj  perished  by  ?fero*a  older,  neither  of 
them  accused  Nero  in  the  exaeperation  of  their  defent.  Whence  then 
these  details,  bo  important,  so  precise  7  Nor  does  Tacitus  stop  here.  He 
knows  tliat  Anicetua  by  way  of  pretext  prepared  a  scene,  and  a  Tery 
clumsy  scene.  Wbea  Agerinus  artived  with  the  messi^  from  Agrippina, 
Anicetus  threw  a  eword  between  his  feet,  and  then  pretending  to  have 
surprised  him  with  this  weapon,  accosed  him  of  being  an  assassin  sent  by 
Agrip^nno.  The  purpoae  of  this  comedy  was  to  make  it  believed,  thaf 
Agrippina,  on  the  disoovery  of  her  attempt,  had  committed  snioide.* 

It  u  oharaoteristio  of  the  supreme  disregard  of  probability  with  which' 
these  narrations  ore  conducted,  that  Tacitus,  imntediately  after  expound- 
ing the  secret  Bohemes  of  Anicetus,  and  assraiiog,  as  if  it  were  a  notorioua 
ftot,  that  Anicetua  wished  the  death  of  Agrippina  to  be  publicly  accepted 
as  a  suicide,  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  troops  were  led  to  the  attack  of 
Agtiptdna's  palace  by  this  Tery  Anicetus,  making  their  murderous  way 
through  the  crowd  whi^  bad  aaeembled  there  to  congratulate  her  on  h^ 
eKape  fi^om  drowning.  So  little  is  the  pretext  of  suicide  attended  to,  that' 
the  troops  force  their  way  into  her  chamber,  and  there  butcher  her.' 
"  These  facts,"  he  adds,  "  are  undisputed.  Some  Bay  that  Nero  ex- 
amined the  corpse  and  admired  its  beauty ;  others  deny  this."  *  It  ia 
pleasant  to  find  even  bo  laint  a  gleam  of  scepticism  as  this ;  especially 
when  we  read  in  Suetonius  such  "  other  circumstances  which  are  relatvd 
upon  good  authority "  (only  the  authority  is  never  given,)  as  that  "ha 
went  to  view  her  corpse,  and,  handling  her  limb*,  disparaged  some  and 
praised  others,  and  then  called  fbr  drink.  Nevertheless,  he  was  never  able 
to  bear  the  pangs  of  conscience,  though  he  was  supported  by  the  cen- 
gratul&tiona  of  the  soldiers  and  the  eenate.  He  frequently  declared  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  ghost,  and  persecuted  by  the  Furies  with 
whips  and  burning  torches.  He  even  attempted  to  soflen  her  rage,  by 
bringing  up  her  ghost  by  magical  arts."  This  remorse  of  Nero  li 
punted  by  Tooitns  in  his  Camvaggio  style;  but  he  does  not  claim  any 
"  good  authority  "  fbr  what  he  says,  although  one  woiitd  be  glad  to 
know  it.  No  historian  pretends  to  explain  how  the  senate  and  people 
eould  celebrate  with  magnificent  rejoicings  the  escape  of  their  emperor 
from  his  mother's  plots ;  nor  how  they  could  continue  to  serve  and  flatter 
him,  if  Nero  openly  declared  himself  terror-stricken  by  remorse.  That 
tlie  senate  was  ao^le  is  credible  ;  but  there  are  Emits  even  to  servility ; 
and  the  moml  indifierenoe  of  this  senate  needs  exphinatioD.     It  is  true 

*  Suetooitu  makes  JHen  drop  the  sword,  and  order  the  arrest  of  Agerinns,  iavenu 
IDE  sIbo  the  stoty  of  his  moihtc's  tafdde. 
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tbst  Tacdttu  remark!  on  t1i8  indifierence  of  the  gods  who  permitted  ihe 
reign  of  sucji  a  tnonater  to  be  prolonged ;  and  this  a  tfa«  more  noticeable, 
becaoM  we  are  told  in  the  next  fcntenoe  th4(  the  goda  were  scandalized, 
and  Bhowed  their  wrath  in  prodigies :  the  aun  wan  eclipsed,  tbundtrbolU 
fell  in  all  the  foorteea  districts  of  the  oit^ ,  and  a  wonuin  gare  birth  to  » 
serpent 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  deatJi  of  Agrippina  7  For  mjself  I  confess 
an  inability  to  shape  die  stor;  in  an^  reliable  sequence  of  erents.  Tlie 
eridence  is  wanting.  All  that  b  indisputable  is  that  Agrippina  was  said 
b;  Seneca,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  senate,  to  hare  plotted  against  her 
son,  and  to  have  committed  snicide  on  learning  that  the  plot  had  been 
detected.  This  the  senate  and  the  people  beliered,  or  pretended  to 
beliere.  I  think  it  most  probable  ^t  tbejr  did  believe  it,  and  not 
without  good  grounds ;  for  Agrippina  had  once  before  been  accused  of 
fuch  a  plot,  which  Nero  was  made  to  bdieve.  It  is  quite  posaibls  that 
Agrippina  was  calumniated ;  but  if  Nero  believed  the  calumny,  eren  fbr  » 
daj,  the  senate  and  peo|de  may  hare  believed  it.  Moreover,  tiie  character 
of  Bnrrhns  and  of  Seneca  ought  to  hare  some  weight  with  us,  If  they 
were  not  fruitless,  at  least  thej  were  admirable  men.  To  believe  that  th^ 
•betted  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  own  son  would  require  cogent  evi- 
dence; and  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence,  positive  or  presumptive,  on 
which  to  found  sucli  a  suspicion.  In  conoluiuon,  be  it  observed,  that  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  clear  np  a  transaction  so  obacnrely  reported,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  incredibility  of  the  reports.  Nero  may,  in  his  alarm,  have 
ordered  his  mother's  arrest ;  she  may  have  lost  hei  lift  in  the  straggle  of 
reusting  such  an  order  ;  or  may  have  eommitled  suidde.  In  after  years 
public  mmour,  never  nicely  discriminating,  may  have  transformed  this 
into  a  belief  of  Nero's  having  murdered  her.  Bnt  as  to  evidence,  there  is 
simply  fume.  The  narrative  of  historians  is  baseless  and  inept.  Where 
BO  much  is  flagrantly  absurd  wa  may  doubt  if  any  part  be  true. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  Borne  in  flames.  That  Britannicng 
£ed  suddenly,  is  a  &ct  ;  that  he  was  poisoned,  we  have  scientific  reasons 
ibr  disbelieving ;  that  Nero  was  tlie  poisoner  is  without  a  shadow  of  proof 
stronger  than  idle  suspicion.  But  although  fiction  has  woven  its  tangled 
tiireads  round  a  nucleus  offset,  there  are  among  these  threads  two  of  some 
■irength,  namely,  the  motive  which  might  have  prompted  the  crime,  and 
tlie  presence  of  Nero  at  the  &tal  banquet.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fiction 
surrounding  tLe  historical  &ct  of  Borne  in  flames.  There  is  no  assignable 
motive  which  can  point  suspicion  at  Nero ;  and  he  happened  to  be  absent 
from  Some  when  the  fire  broke  ouL  The  ully  credulity  which  for 
centuries  bss  accepted  thts  story,  with  its  mythical  embellishment  of  Nero 
in  mad  exultadon  at  the  saccess  of  his  wantonness  fiddling  above  the 
burning  niios,  is  a  stiildi^  example  of  y/iat  will  pass  as  history. 

SuehmiuB  gravely  relates  that  some  one  having  quoted  a  Greek  verse, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  "  After  my  death  I  care  not  if  the  world  perish 
in  flames,"  Neio  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  let  it  perish  while  I  live."    "  And," 
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tdds  the  hiatoruiD,  "he  acted  acoordiDgly;  for,  pretending  to  tnha 
ofience  at  the  nglinees  of  the  old  buildings  end  the  narrowDeaa  of  the 
streets,  he  set  the  city  on  (tee;  and  ibis  was  done  bo  openly  that  eereral 
coQSolars  fotmd  tow  and  torches  in  the  houses  of  his  attendnnts,  but  were 
afraid  to  meddle  with  them.  He  Imocked  down  the  walla  of  the  granaries, 
which  were  of  stone,  in  order  that  the  6a,iaea  might  spread.  The  fire  ha 
beheld  from  a  tower  on  the  top  of  tlie  villa  of  Mectenaa,  and  being  hngely 
diverted  with  the  splendours  of  the  flames,  he  sang  the  Beatruction  iff  Troy 
in  the  dress  worn  by  him  on  the  stage."  Yet  the  people  patiently  sab- 
mitted  to  be  ruined,  and  thus  openly  mocked,  not  even  wreaking  their 
Tengeoncc  on  the  attendants  ! 

Suetonius,  in  a  previous  chapter,  has  recorded  of  Nero  that  he  ordered 
piazzas  to  be  erected  before  all  the  houses,  great  and  small,  in  order  that 
in  case  of  fire  there  might  be  a  commanding  position  for  extinguishing  the 
flames ;  and  these  piazzas  were  constructed  at  his  expend  :  so  little  did. 
he  disregard  the  interests  of  his  subjects  ! 

Tadtus,  a  graver  writer,  tells  the  story  with  less  manifest  fiction.  He 
says  that  the  fire  vras  by  some  attributed  to  accident,  and  by  others  to  the 
wickedness  of  Nero ;  adding,  "  Nero  at  that  time  was  at  Autitim,  and  only 
returned  to  Borne  on  the  day  when  the  flames  approached  his  own  palace,, 
which  he  had  built  to  join  the  palace  of  Augustus  with  the  garden  of 
Mecienas.  This  palace  and  all  the  buildings  around  it  were  burned.  To 
console  the  people,  wandering  and  houseless,  he  opened  the  Campus 
Marlins,  and  the  monuments  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  his  own  gardens. 
Here  sheds  were  hastily  constructed  to  shelter  the  poorest.  Furniture  was 
fittched  from  Ostia,  and  the  price  of  com  was  considerably  reduced." 

Thus  the  public  acts  of  Nero  are  not  only  those  of  one  innoceut  of  the 
imputed  crime,  but  are  those  of  an  emperor  really  concerned  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Ids  people.  It  is  quite  posaibla  that  such  acts  may  have  becu 
mere  hypocritical  attempts  to  disarm  suspicion ;  and  if  tho  crime  were 
proven,  or  even  probable,  such  an  interpretation  might  pass.  But  what 
evidence,  what  probability  is  there,  to  justify  such  an  accusation  T  The 
vague  rumours  of  an  exasperated  people.  How  Ihtu  arise,  and  how 
supremely  they  dispense  with  evidence,  need  not  be  told.  Have  we  not 
in  our  own  time  known  Uie  famine  in  Ireland  boldly  assigned  to  the  wrath 
of  heaven  because  the  words  Defensor  Fidti  accidentally  were  omitted  in 
a  new  issue  of  silver  coin  ?  and  this  accusation  proceeding,  not  from 
ignorant  and  turbulent  mobs,  but  from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  "religious 
world,"  as  it  unjustifiably  calls  itself. 

Jurymen  accustomed  to  deliver  verdicts  in  cases  brought  by  Fire 
Insurance  Offices  must  know  the  kind  of  evidence  which  they  demand, 
before  they  believe  that  a  fraudulent  tiadesmau  has  set  fire  to  his  own 
premises.  I  ask  them  if  they  can  see  anytAi'n;  of  this  kind  in  the  accusa- 
tion agunst  Nero  1  Without  demanding  the  completeness  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  which  would  coerce  their  verdict  against  a  living  man, 
I  simply  ask  whether  there  is  any  evidence  against  NeroT     All  that 
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hifltoruni  Imre  produced  has  been  giren  in  the  foregoing  narratire ;  id 
Taloe  may  now  be  estimated. 

The  lastcrime  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  mnrder  of  his  wife.  Saetonioi 
ssnures  ni  that  he  thrice  attetnpted  to  strangle  Octavia,  and  having  failed 
in  these  attempts,  divorced  lier;  bat  Suetonius  omits  to  explain  how  so 
sanguinary  »  ^rant  should  bo  easily  have  been  boffied,  or  why  he  did  not 
divorce  her  at  once.  Bis  next  wife,  Poppea,  when  about  to  become  « 
mother,  he  killed  with  a  kick,  "only  because  she  took  the  liberty  of 
chiding  him  for  coming  home  late." 

I  waive  the  discusion  of  all  the  other  crimes,  merely  noting  by  the 
way  that  Nero,  on  the  very  testimony  of  his  accaseni,  waa  singulRrly  free 
from  cruelty,  saving  many  whom  the  senate  would  have  destroyed.  In 
those  turbulent  days  he  had  many  times  to  order  the  execution  of  conspi- 
raton — some  of  these  were  very  possibly  innocent;  but  wa  read  of  no 
<ucb  wholesale  slaughter  as  is  recorded  of  Augustas,  who  in  one  day  put 
to  death  three  hundred  senators  aTid  nobles.  And  does  not  Suetonius 
rccOTd  the  public  act  of  interdicting  that  the  glsdiaton  should  be  killed, 
in  the  spectacle  which  he  gave  T  Even  the  criminals  were  not  sufiercd  to 
be  butchered :  neminem  occitUt,  ne  noxtorvm  quidtm.  No  one  accuses 
Nero  of  hypocrisy,  yet  we  are  told  that  when  a  warrant  for  execution  waf 
brought  to  him  for  signature  he  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  "  Would  I  had 
never  learned  to  write  I "  Wlicn  Builins  was  condemned,  the  senate 
wished  to  involve  his  son  in  the  accusation;  but  Nero  "  interfered,  con- 
sidraing  the  vengeance  ample." 

Indeed  were  it  my  purpose  to  prove  historically  that  Nero,  so  far  from 
being  a  monster,  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  in  many  respects  admirable 
ruler,  I  could  without  difficulty  cite  testimonies  from  his  accusers  which 
would  somewhat  stagger  the  reader;  the  more  so  becinae  such  testimonies, 
reforring  to  public  acts,  always  less  open  to  question  than  private  motives, 
WD<uld  cany  with  them  peculiar  significance.  Bnt  such  is  not  my  purpose. 
I  distrust  the  evidence  all  round.  At  any  rate  I  am  not  disposed  to 
award  that  confidence  to  the  narratives  of  his  virtues  which  I  withhold 
from  the  narratives  of  his  crimes.  Writers  so  demonstrably  untrust- 
worthy on  many  points,  where  Aeir  statements  are  explicit,  forfeit  our 
trust  on  all. 

All  that  is  thoroughly  reliable  is  the  &ct  that  a  tradition  of  Nero's  in- 
feuiy  existed,  and  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  :  a  tradition  all  the  more 
noticeable  since  it  was  coupled  with  one  which  made  his  early  years  of 
brilliant  promise,  so  that  Tmjan  in  ader  days  expressed  the  wish  that 
hb  whole  reign  might  rival  the  splendour  of  Nero's  commencement. 
That  he  was  once  beloved  by  the  Boman  people  is  undisputed  ;  how  came 
he  to  forfeit  that  regard  7  how  came  he  to  leave  a  name  surpassing  in  infamy 
even  that  of  Caligula  or  Tiberius  7  The  adage  assures  us  that  "  where 
there  is  smoke  there  is  fire ; "  shall  we  try  and  penetrate  the  wreathing 
colamns  of  smoke,  and  reach  t^  fiery  embers  in  this  case  7  It  cannot, 
unhappily,  be  done  with  any  oAorance  of  success,  for  no  amount  of 
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patient  inTestigatiou  will  recoTer  an;  tnutworthj  BvMencs.  All  autt  le 
coDJectural,  and  the  conjectures  rest  upon  ramoure,  anecdotee,  unrerilied 
asaerUoni.  Neverthsless,  dealing  with  such  evidenoe  aa  at  present  existB, 
R  luilicieiitl;  intelligible  and  credibk  account  ma;  be  elioiled,  This  I 
proceed  to  Birsnge,  warning  the  reader  of  it«  coi^eotural  ohara^tar. 

Granting,  m  we  ma^i  tha  probability  of  gr^ot  eelf-indulgcot  lioen- 
tionsnen  in  a  y oong  man  placed  in  so  asceptionaj  a  positioit  af  power — a 
position  dangerous  to  the  liighest  virtue,  from  the  fibaanoe  of  all  reBtrsints 
on  the  caprices  of  will  and  pasuoii,  except  inch  rcatnunts  aa  issue  from 
a  high  moral  severity — a  poaition  full  of  temptations  and  of  opportunities, 
capable  of  maddening  an  inferior  nature  ;  granting,  as  ve  ntnat,  the 
numerous  enemies  created  by  hia  excesses,  and  even  by  his  very  gene- 
rosities, which  would  raiM  extraTagsat  hopes  ia  all  related  to  those  he 
favoared,  and  corresponding  exasperation  in  all  whom  he  passed  oyer, 
we  hare  an  initial  probability  in  aupposing  that  the  reputation  of  such 
an  emperor  cotild  only  be  rescued  from  contempt  or  infamy  by  coa- 
qtiouonagloryj  unless  he  flattered  the  imaginations,  or  strikingly  adranoed 
the  interests  of  his  people,  he  would  inevitably  inour  their  scorn  or  hatred. 
Uost  of  the  Boman  emperora  suffered  irom  this  cause.  If  Nero  Buffered 
more  than  others  who  were  equally  if  not  more  criminal,  it  was,  I  imaginOf 
beceoae  he  lor  the  first  time  inflicted  an  unpardonable  outrage  on  the 
poman  pride.  It  is  not  ea^  for  us,  in  our  democratic  age,  to  realiae  the 
feeling  of  sanctity  which  surrounded  the  imperial  purple.  Then  it  could 
be  truly  said,  that  there  was  a  divinity  to  hedge  a  king.  Wa  are  m 
fir  removed  fzem  such  a  mental  condition  that  it  costs  &  considerablo 
effort  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  waa  really  held  as  a  God,  not  simply  in 
the  apotheosis  which  succeeded  his  reign,  but  actually  during  hia  lifetime. 
Tet  it  ia  necessary  that  we  sliould  make  this  effort,  it  is  neceasaty  wa 
should  vividly  realize  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  emperor  was,  not 
simply  in  flattering  titles,  but  in  honest  belief,  invested  with  a  divine 
sanctity,  a  sanctity  sorpassing  that  which  now  invests  the  Papal  ^hront^ 
if  we  would  understand  the  deep  offence  given  to  all  that  was  grave  and 
dignified  in  Eome  by  those  wanton  and  imdignifled  displays  of  personal 
9nd  petty  vanity  with  which  Nero  disgraced  the  purple.  I'hesa  vanities, 
which  in  a  private  man  would  have  elicited  no  more  than  a  con- 
temptuoBS  smile,  in  a  senator  would  have  beea  offensive,  in  an  emperor 
were  ontrnges. 

Something  of  what  Rome  felt  may  be  imagined  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  feeling  of  our  own  aristocracy,  had  Lord  Byron,  not  contrat 
with  "putting  on  the  gloves"  with  Jaekson,  so  fitr  yielded  to  an  inor- 
dinate desire  for  display  as  to  have  actually  entered  the  ring  and  fought 
Tom  Crib  for  the  champion's  belt;  or,  better  still,  if  we  ima^ no  the  uproar 
resounding  through  all  the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  if  an  agile  arcbbialtop, 
prouder  of  his  agility  than  of  hia  learning,  should  publicly  exhibit  his 
akill  on  the  tight  rope  and  trapeze.  It  would  be  of  no  use  £>r  muacular 
Gbristiana  to  urge  that  muscular  agility  was  in  itself  admirable,  and  that 
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th«n  «ite  nothing  coainry  to  rittne  tod  pibt^  ia  tlte  tight-rope  and 
tnpeEej  n  Tehement »  Bhook  to  nil  oar  watiBiaitii  of  the  beooming,  «id 
•o  wanton  a  diBi^^rd  of  all  tlte  -  dignidea  uid  gratities  of  offiee,  would 
prepare  iba  mind  of  the  people  to  credit  anj  ttoriea,  howisver  infomona, 
vbioh  BtliM  might  oiroulate  agaioit  soch  an  ardibiiibop.  Showing  so 
(oiMplcnoDB  a  diai^ud  to  all  the  d^cenoiea  of  pnblio  life,  he  wonid  be 
held  flfepabl«  of  &r  greater  diBVigard  of  the  monditie*.  If  vaiu^  eould 
ta$ka  him  thus  orentep  the  rigid  limile  of  jwoi^ety,  how  mneh  more 
irreaiatible  would  be  the  impulaei  of  paadDii  ?  Thus  would  m6n  argoe ; 
|K>t  TMy- logically  I  perh^is,  bat  with  a  cocrcLTfi  force  no  brgam.«)tf  could 
wiihataod. 

Now  something  of  thia  most  have  Ailed  the  minda  of  the  Komans  when 
ia  their  iittaiiahed  wrath  th^  aaw  Nero  Bo  br  carried  away  by  hia  desire 
for  Bpplanae,  that  not  aa&tent  with  waating  hie  time  and  degrading  hia 
manhood  by  the  compoaltioB  c^  feeble  venea,  the  twanging  of  lyrea,  and 
the  driving  of  ehariota — the  ocoupatioas  of  alaves— be  muat  alao  de^da 
hia  Bacred  oSx,  and  Mp  limn  the  throne  apon  the  public  stage,  to  court 
the  plaaditR  of  the  populace  lilie  a  rile  hiatrion.  It  ia  not  long 
thica  QT«n  in  Europe  the  actor  wsa  an  object  of  soeial  acorn;  and  still 
(he  law  loraada  him  aa  a  tagabend,  although  aociety  has  learned  to  respect 
faim  as  a  citiien,  la  Berae  IIib  d^radation  of  ali  srtista  was  sach  aa 
we  can  with  dtfScol^  conoeiTe.  To  play  on  the  lyre,  and  to  dance,  were 
held  no  less  unworthy  of  an  aristocracy,  than  ju^ling  and  tumbling  in 
oat  daya.  And  it  ia  ourione  to  notice  the  eviphasis  giren  to  this  feeling 
in  ^UTWal'a  indignant  compariwa  of  Nwo  to  Oreates.  BbUi  were  matri- 
^de«,  but  Oreatea  waa  hoaonrable  and  Neto  execrable.  Why}  Not 
because  the  mother  of  Oreatea  wea  Dotorioualy  guilty,  but  because  "i$ 
never  sang  upon  th«  stage,  nor  wrote tiie  poem  of  the  Trmot," — two  orimea 
of  Nero.  "  These  are  the  works  and  these  the  acta  of  a  noble  ruler 
dalighting  to  proelitnte  hie  rank  by  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  himself  on 
a  foreign  stage." 

Hoc  opera,  atqao  iiee  sntit  generod  piiocipia  arte) 
Gandentig  f<cdo  pcrecrina  ad  pulpita  cauta 

PraetitnL 

It  ia,  Ihorefore,  perfectly  intelligible,  though  at  first  eight  ludicrous, 
that  when  Juliua  Yindex  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  his  fiercest  accu- 
sation against  the  emperor,  and  one  which  jnstiSed  the  soldiery  in 
deposing  him  from  the  throne  he  disgraced,  was  that  of  being  "a 
miserable  harper."  And  Tacitua,  speaking  of  Nero's  practice  of  singing 
songs  to  the  harp  during  hia  banquets — because  it  was  the  custom  of 
andent  kings  and  chietb — characterizes  it  aa  "not  leas  disgraceful  (non 
mimi»  fadutn')  than  driving  a  chariot  in  public" 

Such  being  the  atate  of  Roman  feeling,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  dia- 
coTer  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  people  having  learned  to  despise  and 
detect  an  emperor  who  could  wantonly  outrage  it  by  his  displays  of 
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vtmty.  I  am  sot  diapoaed  to  'beliere  all  the  stories  told  respecting  these 
displays.  Gossip  and  exaggeration  Hare  doubtless  been  at  work  here ; 
and  the  ezcaascs  of  his  vanity  may  be  as  open  to  doubt  aa  the  excesses  of 
bis  criminality.  But  they  were  believed ;  and  the  belief  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  reputation.  The  iiict  of  hii  pnbUo  exhibitions  scarcely 
admits  of  question ;  and  it  is  a  iact  whidi  Airaishes  tu  with  two  ^eya  ; 
one  is  the  reretatioQ  of  Nero's  weakness  in  being  unable  to  leost  the 
impulses  of  Tanity,  howerer  unbecoming,  and  this  weakness  may  not 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  ritiated  his  prirate  life,  giving  him 
op  to  manifold  indulgences ;  the  other  key  is  the  profound  disgoA  and 
dishonouring  hatred  which  it  would  inspire  in  all  the  graver  mind% 
who  saw  the  imperial  pniple  thus  d^^iaded. 

Here  ends  my  conjecture.  The  less  disputable  portion  of  this  etsay 
stands  on  other  ground.  Whether  we  choose  to  believe  that  the  traditions 
about  Nero  imply  great  Bubatantive  criminality  in  him,  or  only  mythical 
ezaggerationB,  I  hope  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  four  capital  crimes 
witli  which  his  memory  b  loaded,  not  only  want  every  vestige  of  rational 
evidence,  so  that  never  for  one  moment  could  the  atMUsations  have  been 
brought  into  a  court  of  lav,  but  are  ngnally  incredible,  and  never  could 
have  been  admitted  even  into  the  laxities  of  bistory,  otherwise  than  aa 
rumours,  had  it  not  been  for  the  causes  which  repress  historical  soeptioim 
and  make  men,  who  are  vigilant  in  jurisprudence  and  science^  blmdlj 
credulous  in  history. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  that  the  object  of  this  essay  is  less  the  vindi- 
cfttioa  of  Nero's  character,  than  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  to  be  vigilant  in  its  demands  of  euidence,  when  called  upon 
either  in  history,  or  in  the  gossip  circulated  about  living  men,  to  accept 
statements  affecting  character  and  motives.  What  constitutes  sufficient 
evidence  may,  in  many  cases,  be  open  to  debate ;  but  every  man  can 
exercise  the  preliminary  caution  of  askiag  what  is  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  believe  a  statement ;  and  he  can  then  judge 
whether  he  is  giving  his  assent  to  unauthenticated  rumours,  bom  of 
malice,  and  exaggerated  by  tboughtlessness,  or  to  statements  which  carry 
with  them  at  least  the  guarantee  of  direct  testimony,  the  value  of  wbidi 
may  be  estimated. 

G.  H.  L. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm, 
EOMOLA'S    WAKIKa. 

3M0LA  in  her  boat  pused  from 
dreaming  into  long  deep  sleep,  and 
then  again  from  deep  sleep  into 
buBy  dreaming,  till  at  laat  die  fett 
herself  stretclung  out  her  arms  in 
the  court  of  the  Bargello,  where 
the  flickering  flames  t^  the  tapers 
Beemed  to  get  stronger  and  stronger 
till  the  dark  scene  was  blotted  out 
with  light.  Her  eyes  opened,  and 
she  saw  it  was  the  light  of  morn- 
ing. Her  boat  was  lying  still  in  a 
little  creek;  on  her  right  hand  lay 
the  speckless  sapphire-blue  of  the 
Meditenanean;  on  hei  left  one  of 
those  scenes  which  were  and  still 
are  repeated  again  and  again,  like 
a  sweet  rhythm,  on  the  shores  of 
that  loveliest  sea. 

In  a  deep  curre  of  the  moun- 
tains lay  a  breadth  of  green  land,  curtained  by  gentle  tree-shadowed 
■lopes  leaning  towards  the  rocky  heights.  Up  these  slopes  might  be  seen 
here  and  there,  gleaming  between  the  tree-tops,  a  pathway  leading  to  a 
little  irr^ular  mass  of  building  that  seemed  to  have  clambered  in  a  baaly 
wuy  np  the  mountain-side,  and  taken  a  difficult  stand  there  fia  the  saks 
Toi_  Ym. — xo.  ii.  7. 
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of  shoving  the  tall  belfry  as  a  mght  of  beauty  to  the  scattered  and 
clnstered  housea  of  the  village  below.  The  rays  of  tiie  newly-riaea  euh 
fell  obliquely  on  the  westward  horn  of  this  ciescent-slwped  nook :  all 
dae  lay  in  dewy  shadow.  No  aonnd  came  across  the  stillness ;  the  very 
-waters  seemed  to  have  oarred  thcmaelraB  there  for  rest. 

The  delidous  atm-rays  fell  on  Bomola  and  thrilled  her  gently  like  a 
caress.  She  lay  motionless,  hardly  watching  the  scene;  rather,  feeling 
■imply  the  presence  of  peace  and  beanty.  While  we  ore  still  in  oar  yoatb 
diere  can  always  eone,  in  oar  eariy  waking,  moments  when  mere  passiTe 
existence  is  itself  a  Lethe,  when  tlie  ezqnijdtene«  of  subtle  indefinite 
sensation  creates  a  hlJM  which  is  widiout  memoiy  and  without  desire. 
As  the  soft  warmth  penetrated  Bomola's  young  limbs,  as  her  eyes  rested 
on  this  sequestered  luxuriance,  it  seemed  that  the  agitating  past  had 
glided  away  like  ihat  dark  scene  in  the  Bargello,  aiid  that  the  afternoon 
dreams  of  her  girlhood  bad  really  come  back  to  her.  For  a  minute  or 
two  the  obliTion  was  untroubled  ;  she  did  not  even  think  that  she  could 
rest  here  tar  ever,  she  only  fdt  that  she  rested.  Then  she  became 
distinctly  conscious  that  she  was  lying  in  the  boat  which  had  been 
bearing  her  over  the  waters  all  tlirongh  the  night.  Instead  of  bringing 
her  to  death,  it  had  been  the  gently  lulling  cradle  of  a  new  life.  And  in 
spite  of  her  erening  despair  she  was  glad  that  the  morning  had  come  to 
har  again .  glad  to  think  that  she  was  resting  in  the  fi|i>iiliai-  sunlight 
raiher  than  m  tlie  unknown  regions  of  death.  Cwld  she  not  rest 
here  T  No  sound  from  Florence  would  reach  her.  Already  obUvion  waa 
troubled;  from  bdiind  the  golden  haze  were  piercing  domes  and  towers 
and  walls,  parted  by  a  river  and  enclosed  ky  the  green  hills. 

Bhe  lose  fi«m  her  redlining  posture  and  sat  up  in  the  boat,  wilUiig, 
if  she  could,  to  resist  the  rath  of  thoughts  ^t  ui;ged  themaelres  along 
with  the  conjecture  how  &r  the  boat  had  carried  her.  Why  need  she 
mmdl  This  was  a  sheltered  nook  where  there  were  simple  Tillagen 
who  would  not  harm  her.  For  a  little  while,  at  least,  she  might  rest  and 
resolve  aa  nothing.  Presently  she  would  go  and  get  some  bread  and  milk, 
and  then  she  would  nestle  in  the  gnen  quiet,  and  &el  that  there  waa  a 
panae  in  her  life.  She  turned  to  watch  the  orescent-shaped  vall^, 
that  she  might  get  back  the  soothing  senae  of  peace  and  beanty  which 
■he  had  felt  in  her  first  waking. 

She  had  not  been  in  this  attitoda  of  contemplation  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  across  the  stillness  then  osmm  a  pioEcing  cry ;  not  a  brief 
dy,  but  continuous  and  more  and  more  intense.  Eomola  ^t  sure  it  was 
the  cry  of  a  little  diild  in  disbess  that  no  one  oame  to  help.  She  started 
19  and  put  one  foot  on  the  side  of  the  boat  ready  to  lef^  <m  to  the  beach ; 
bat  she  pMised  there  and  lislesied ,  the  mother  of  the  child  must  be  near, 
the  ciy  must  soon  cease.  But  it  went  on,  and  drew  Bimiola  so  irresistibly, 
■esming  the  more  piteous  to  her  for  the  sense  of  peace  whu^  had  pre- 
«eded  it,  that  she  jumped  on  to  the  beach  and  walked  many  pacea  before 
she  knew  what  direction  she  would  take.    The  cay,  she  thought,  cant* 
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from  Bome  rough  g«rdm  growtli  nan;  yBxi»  od  her  right  hand,  whers 
■be  nw  ft  hAlf-miiMd  hovel.  Sba  ulimbeil  OTsr  a  low  brolceii  rfana  ' 
fence,  aad  made  her  wf  mmm  pMcdMa  of  weedj  green  oropfl  and  ripe 
bat  neg1eel«d  com.  The  ay  grew  plaioer.  and,  connBced  tLat  ahe  ma  right, 
die  haatoied  tovaidi  ^e  hovel ;  bnt  even  is  tiiat  hurried  walk  ahe  felt  an 
ojqireauTe  diBOge  in  the  air  aa  shis  laft  the  aea  bdiind.  Waa  diere  aome 
taint  lurking  amongst  the  grsea  InxnriaBce  that  Iiad  leemed  anoh.  aa 
inriting  ahelter  from  the  heat  of  the  ooming  day?  She  Gould  see  the 
opeiuDg  into  the  hovel  now,  and  the  try  waa  '^^'•^'ig  throngh  her  lika  a 
pain.  The  next  moment  her  foot  wa«  within  the  doorway,  but  tiie  eight 
■he  bdield  in  ^a  aombre  light  aneated  her  with  a  shock  of  awe  and 
horror.  On  the  straw,  with  which  the  floor  was  acattoed,  lay  three  dead 
bodies,  one  of  a  tall  mm,  <me  of  a  girl  about  eight  yaara  old,  and  one  of 
a  young  woman  whose  Itrng  black  hair  waa  being  aintehed  and  palled  by  a 
livii^  child — the  child  that  was  sanding  farth  the  piercing  ory.  Bomola's 
espaience  in  the  haonts  of  death  and  djaaaio  made  thonght  and  action 
prompt :  ahe  lifted  the  little  living  tdiild,  Htd  ia  trying  to  soothe  it  on  her 
boaom,  still  bent  to  h>ok  at  the  bodke  and  aee  if  they  were  really  dead. 
The  itroi^Iy  marked  type  of  raoe  in  their  feakuee  and  th«Br  peculiar  garb 
nude  bsr  cragactuie  that  they  were  Bpaniah  or  Fortaguese  Jewi,  who  had 
pahapa  been  pot  ashore  and  abandoned  there  by  rapaaoue  sailma,  to 
whom  thMr  property  remained  aa  a  prey.  Suoh  things  were  happening 
continiiaUy  to  Jews  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  by  the  InquiuUon : 
the  cruelty  of  greed  thrust  them  from  the  sea,  and  the  emotty  of  snper- 
atition  thruit  them  back  to  it 

*'  But  sorely,"  thought  Somola,  "  I  ehaU  find  aome  woman  in  tha 
-village  whose  mother's  heart  will  not  let  hoe  refate  to  tend  thia  helpleaa 
child — if  the  real  mother  is  indeed  dead." 

This  doubt  remained,  becaase  while  the  man  and  girl  looked  emaciated 
and  alao  showed  aigns  of  having  been  long  dead,  the  woman  seemed  to 
liave  been  hardier,  and  had  not  quite  loot  the  robiiMne«  of  her  form. 
Bomola,  kneeling,  waa  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  heart ;  but  aa  she 
lifted  the  piece  of  yellow  woollen  drapery  that  lay  aoroes  the  bosom,  she 
■aw  the  pttrple  apota  whidi  marked  the  fiuniliar  pestilenee.  Then  it  alrack 
Iter  that  if  &e  viUagera  knew  of  thi^  die  might  have  more  difficulty  than 
■he  tad  expected  in  getting  help  from  them  ;  th^  would  pei^ps  ahrink 
feoD  her  with  that  child  in  her  arms.  Bnt  she  had  mtsiey  to  oflur  thwn, 
and  they  would  not  refnae  to  give  her  aome  goata'  milk  in  exchange 
teetiL 

Eb»  aet  out  at  onoe  towards  the  village,  her  mind  filled  now  with  the 
effort  to  soothe  the  little  dark  creature,  and  with  wondering  how  ahe 
■bonld  Win  aome  woman  to  be  goed  to  it.  She  conld  not  help  hoping  a 
little  in  a  certain  awe  ahe  had  observed  herself  to  inspire,  when  she 
^ipeared,  unknown  and  unexpected,  in  her  religious  dress.  As  ahe  passed 
■eiMi  a  breadth  of  cnltivated  ground,  she  noticed,  with  wonder,  that  little 
jatchM  of  ooni  mingled  with  tha  otho'  oropa  had  been  left  to  oT«r-rip»- 
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aeas  nntoiiched  bj  the  riokle,  and  that  golden  apples  and  dark  figs  laj 
rotting  on  the  weedy  gnnmd.  There  were  grassy  spaces  within  sight,  bat 
no  cow,  or  sheep,  or  goat  The  stiUness  b^an  to  have  something  fearfol 
in  it  to  Komola  ;  she  hurried  along  towards  the  thickest  cluster  of  hoosea, 
where  there  would  be  the  most  life  to  appeal  to  on  bdialf  of  the  helpless 
life  she  carried  in  her  arms.  Bat  ^e  had  picked  ap  two  figs,  and  bit  little 
pieces  from  the  aweet  pulp  to  still  the  child  with. 

She  entered  between  two  linea  of  dwellings.  It  was  time  that  Tlllagers 
should  have  been  starring  long  ago,  but  not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  The  air 
was  becoming  more  and  more  opi^reesiTe,  laden,  it  seemed,  with  some 
horrible  imparity.  There  was  a  door  open  ;  she  looked  in,  and  saw  grim 
emptiness.  Another  open  door ;  and  throngh  that  she  saw  a  man  lying 
dead  with  all  his  garments  on,  his  head  lying  athwart  a  spade  handle,  and 
an  earthenware  erase  in  hia  hand,  as  if  he  had  fallen  suddenly. 

Bomola  felt  horror  taking  possession  of  her.  Was  she  in  a  village  of 
tlie  nnburied  dead?  She  wonted  to  listen  if  there  were  any  faint  aonnd, 
but  the  child  cried  oat  afresh  when  she  oeaaed  to  feed  it,  and  the  cry 
filled  her  ears.  At  last  she  saw  a  figure  crawling  slowly  out  o(  a  house, 
and  soon  sinking  hack  in  a  sitting  posture  agtunst  the  waU.  She  hastened 
towards  the  figure;  it  was  a  young  woman  in  fevered  anguish,  and  she, 
too,  held  a  pitcher  in  her  hand.  As  Bomola  ^^iroached  her  she  did 
not  start ;  the  one  need  was  too  absorbing  for  any  other  idea  to  impress 
itself  on  her. 

"  Water  1  get  me  water  1  "  she  said,  with  a  moaning  otterance. 

Bomola  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher,  and  eald  genUy  in  her  ear,  "You 
shall  have  water ;  can  yon  point  towards  the  well  7  " 

The  hand  was  lifted  towards  the  more  distant  end  of  the  little  street, 
and  Bomola  set  off  at  once  with  as  much  speed  as  she  could  use  under  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  pitcher  as  well  as  feeding  the  child.  But  the 
little  one  was  getting  more  content  as  the  morsels  of  sweet  pulp  were 
repeated,  and  censed  to  distress  her  with  its  cry,  so  that  she  could  give  a 
less  distracted  attention  to  the  objects  around  her. 

The  well  lay  twoi^  yards  or  more  beyond  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
as  Bomola  was  approaching  it  her  eyes  were  directed  to  the  opposite  green 
slope  immediately  below  the  church.  High  up,  on  a  patch  of  grass 
between  the  trees,  she  had  descried  a  cow  and  a  couple  of  goats,  and  she 
tried  to  trace  a  line  of  path  that  woold  lead  her  close  to  that  cheering 
sight,  when  once  she  had  done  her  errand  to  the  welL  Occupied  in  this 
way,  she  was  not  aware  th^  she  was  very  near  the  well,  and  that  some 
one  approaching  it  on  the  other  mde  had  fixed  a  pair  of  astonished  eyes 
upon  her. 

Bomola  certainly  presented  a  sight  which,  at  that  mtaneot  and  in  that 
place,  could  hardly  have  been  seen  without  some  pausing  and  pal^tation. 
With  her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  the  distant  slope,  the  long  lines  of  her 
thick  grey  garment  giving  a  gliding  character  to  her  npid  walk,  her  hair 
rolling  backward  and  illuminated  on  the  left  side  by  the  sun-rays,  the  little 
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oHre  loby  on  her  riglit  arm  now  looking  ont  with  jet  black  eyea,  she 
inigbt  well  ^turtle  that  }ronth  of  fifteen,  accustomed  to  swing  the  censer  in 
the  preaence  of  a  Madonna  less  ftir  and  mBrveUons  than  thia. 

"  She  camee  a  pitcher  in  her  hand— to  fetch  water  for  the  dck.  It  is  the 
Holy  Uother,  come  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  have  the  pestilence." 

It  was  a  light  of  awe:  she  would,  perhaps,  be  angry  with  those  who 
fetched  water  for  themselTes  only.  The  yoath  £niig  down  his  vessel  in 
terror,  and  Bomola,  aware  now  of  some  one  near  her,  saw  the  black  and 
white  fignre  fly  as  if  for  dear  life  towards  the  elope  she  had  jost  been 
contempIatiDg.  But  remembering  the  parched  sufierer,  she  half  filled  her 
jutcher  qnickly  and  hastened  back. 

Entfaiog  the  house  to  look  for  a  small  cnp,  she  saw  salt  meat  and 
meal :  there  were  no  wgns  of  want  in  the  dwelling.  With  nimble  move- 
ments she  seated  baby  on  the  gronnd,  and  lilted  a  cup  of  water  to  the 
snfibwr,  who  drank  eagerly  and  then  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  bead 
badcward,  seeming  to  give  henelf  up  to  the  sense  of  leliaC  Present^  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and,  looking  at  Bomola,  said  langmdly.— 

"  Who  are  yoa  7  "*  ■ 

'  I  came  over  the  sea,"  said  Bomola.  "  I  only  came  this  morning. 
Are  all  the  people  dead  in  these  houses  ? " 

"  I  think  they  are  all  ill  now — all  that  are  not  dead.  My  father  and 
my  nater  lie  dead  upstairs,  and  there  is  no  one  to  bury  them  :  and  soon 
I  shall  die." 

"  Hot  so,  I  hope,"  said  Romola.  "  I  am  come  to  take  care  of  yoa. 
I  am  used  to  the  pestilence ;  I  am  not  afraid.  But  there  must  be  some 
left  who  are  not  ill.  I  saw  a  youth  running  towards  the  mountain  when 
I  went  to  the  well." 

"  I  cannot  tdl.  When  the  p.estilence  came,  a  great  many  people  went 
a.inj,  and  drove  off  the  cows  and  goats.     Give  me  more  water  I " 

Bomola,  ntspecting  that  if  she  followed  the  direction  of  the  yonth'a 
flight,  she  should  find  some  men  and  women  who  were  still  healthy  and 
able,  determined  to  seek  them  out  at  tmce,  that  she  might  at  least  win 
them  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  leave  her  free  to  come  back  and  see 
Low  many  living  needed  help,  and  how  many  dead  needed  bnijal.  She 
trusted  to  her  powers  of  persuasion  to  conquer  the  aid  of  the  timorous, 
when  once  she  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 
^  Fromiang  the  siok  woman  to  come  back  to  her,  she  lifted  the  dark 
bantling  again,  and  set  off  towards  the  slope.  She  felt  no  burden  of 
choice  on  her  now,  no  longing  for  death.  She  was  thinking  how  she 
would  go  to  the  other  sufferers,  as  cdie  had  gone  to  that  fevered  woman. 

But,  with  the  child  on  her  arm,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  her  as  usual  to 
walk  np  a  slope,  and  it  seemed  a  long  while  before  the  winding  path  took 
her  near  the  cow  and  the  goats.  She  was  beginning  herself  to  feel  fiunt 
frma  heat,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  as  she  reached  a  double  turning,  she 
paused  to  consider  whether  she  would  not  wait  near  the  cow,  which  some 
<me  was  likely  to  come  and  milk  soon,  rather  than  toil  tip  to  the  church 
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before  ^a  li4d  takoi  aaj  rest  ^'■"'"g  Ler  eyee  to  mcuBare  iko  steep 
dutonoe,  she  tur  peeping  between  the  bonglu,  not  more  thu  fire  yards 
off,  B  biood  ronnd  &oe,  iratcbing  ber  ■ttentively,  and  lowv  down  die 
block  akirt  of  a  prieet'B  garment,  and  a  band  graapiDg  a  bndiet.  Sbe  stood 
mutely  obaarving,  and  tbe  face,  too,  remained  motiotilen.  Bomola  bad 
often  vitsewed  the  overpowering  force  of  diead  in  obms  of  peatileDce,  and 
she  waa  oanUoos. 

Baiaing  ber  voioe  In  a  tone  of  gentle  pleading,  abe  said, "  I  came  over  tbe 
aea.   I  am  buugry,  andso  is  theobikl.   Will  yon  not  give  ns  some  milk  I" 

fiomola  bad  diriued  part  of  tbe  tmlb,  bat  aha  had  not  diTined  ibst 
preoccupation  of  the  priest's  mind  vhioh  charged  ber  muds  with  a 
stisnge  sigm6caace.  Only  a  little  while  sgo,  the  young  scolyte  bctd 
brought  word  to  the  Padre  that  be  bad  seen  tbe  Holy  Mother  with  the 
Babe,  ietcbing  water  lor  the  sick  :  she  was  ss  tall  as  tbe  cypruses,  aod  bad 
a  light  about  ber  bead,  and  ihe  looked  up  at  tbe  oburcb.  Tbepievano*  had 
Dot  Usteaed  with  endre  belief:  he  had  been  more  than  &{ty  years  in  tbe 
world  without  baring  ai^  viuon  of  the  Madonna,  and  be  thought  tbe 
boy  might  bare  misinterpreted  the  unexpected  appearanoe  of  a  villager. 
But  be  bad  been  made  uneasy,  and  before  Tentnring  to  come  down  and 
milk  bis  cow,  he  had  repeated  many  Ares.  Tbe  juerano's  conscience  tor- 
mented bim  a  litUe:  be  trembled  at  tbe  peetilenoe,  but  be  also  trembliid 
nt  tbe  thought  of  the  inild-&ced  Mother,  consdous  that  that  InTiiible 
Mercy  might  demand  something  more  of  him  than  prayers  and  "  Hails." 
Sa  this  state  ot  mind— unable  to  banish  the  im^e  the  bc^  bad  raised  of 
the  Mother  with  Ae  ^ry  about  ber  tending  tbe  aiok — -the  pierano  had 
oome  down  to  milk  his  oow,  and  had  suddenly  caught  ngbt  of  Bomola 
pausing  at  the  parted  way.  Her  pleading  words,  with  their  strange  refine- 
ment of  tone  and  accent,  instead  of  being  explanatorjr,  had  a  preternatural 
sound  for  bim.  Yet  be  did  not  quite  believe  be  saw  tbe  Holy  Mother: 
he  wna  in  a  state  of  alarmed  hemtation.  It  anything  miraculous  were 
happening,  he  fdt  there  was  no  strong  presnmptioa  that  the  miracle 
woaid  be  in  bis  &vonr.     He  dared  not  run  away ;  he  dared  not  advance. 

"  Come  down,"  iwd  Eomola,  after  a  pause.  "  Do  not  fear.  Fear 
rafter  to  deny  food  to  tbe  hungry  when  they  ask  you." 

A  moment  after  the  bou^s  were  parted,  and  the  oompl^  figure  of 
a  thick-iet  priest,  with  a  broad,  harmless  &ce,  his  black  frook  much  worn 
and  soiled,  stood,  bucket  in  hand,  looking  at  her  timidly,  and  still  keeping 
aloof  as  he  bx^  tbe  pstb  towards  the  cow  in  silence. 

Bomola  followed  him  and  watched  bim  without  speaking  again,  as  he 
seated  bimsdf  against  the  tethered  cow,  and,  when  be  had  nervously  drawn 
■onie  milk,  gave  it  to  ber  in  a  brass  cup  he  carried  With  bim  in  the  backet. . 
As  Btunola  put  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  tbe  eager  child,  and  afterwards 
dionk  some  milk  herself,  the  Fadre  observed  her  from  his  wooden  stool 
with  a  timidi^  diat  changed  its  character  a  little.     He  recognised  the 
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Hd>rew  hebj,  ha  was  oertun  that  bs  had  a  Babttantiol  woman  befbra 
lum ;  bat  there  was  still  aometbing  strange  and  unaocouatable  Id  Somola'a 
pnaence  in  tbia  spot,  and  tbe  Padn  bad  a  pieaentuneat  that-thinga  were 
gomg  to  change  with  him.  Horeorer,  that  Hebrew  baby  wai  tenribl; 
aMoeiated  with  the  dread  of  poBtilenoe. 

Nevertheless,  when  Soiaola  muled  at  the  little  one  aaokiiig  ita  own 
■silkj  lipfl,  and  atretohed  ont  the  bnn  ci^  again,  saying,  "  Give  oa  more, 
good  &ther,"  he  obeyed  leas  nerTOTuly  than  before, 

Bomola,  on  ber  eide,  waa  not  unobaerrant ;  and  whan  the  ■eocmd 
■apply  (tf  milk  had  been  drank,  she  looked  down  a£  tbe  round-headed 
man,  and  said  with  mild  deoiiuon, 

**  And  now  tell  me,  fttber,  how  tliia  peatilence  oame,  and  why  yoa 
let  yoor  people  die  withont  the  sacramenta,  and  lie  nubaried.  Foi  I  am 
eome  orer  the  aea  to  help  thoaa  who  are  left  alive — and  yon,  too,  will 
help  ihem  now." 

He  told  her  the  atoiy  of  the  peatilcmce :  and  while  ha  waa  telling  it,  tibe 
yOBth,  who  had  fled  befiice,  had  come  pee|dng  and  adTancii^  gradoally,  till 
at  laat  he  stood  and  watched  the  scene  fi-om  behind  a  ne^bonring  biub. 

^iree  fimiliea  of  Jews,  twenty  aonls  in  all,  had  been  pot  ashore  many 
weAa  ago,  aome  of  them  already  ill  of  the  peatiltmce.  The  villagers,  nid 
du  prieat,  had  of  goid^s  refosed  to  give  sheUei  to  the  mifcreanta,  other- 
wise than  in  a  diatant  hovel,  smd  nnder  heapa  of  straw.  Bat  when  the 
ibxDgeta  bad  died  of  the  plagae,  and  snae  of  the  people  had  thrown  the 
bodies  into  the  aea,  tbe  aea  had  brooght  diem  baek  again  in  a  great  storaif 
and  everybody  was  smitten  with  terror.  A  grave  was  dng,  and  the 
bodies  were  bnried ;  bnt  then  the  peatilence  attacked  the  Christians,  and 
Ae  greater  number  of  tbe  viQagen  went  away  over  the  monntain,  driving 
«way  their  few  cattle,  and  carrying  pnmsioiia.  The  priest  had  not  fled; 
he  had  stayed  and  prayed  for  the  peoj^  and  he  bad  prevailed  on  tbe 
youth  Jacopo  to  stay  with  him ;  bnt  he  confessed  that  a  mortal  tenor  of 
the  plague  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  he  had  not  dared  to  go  down  into 
thevaUey. 

"  You  will  fear  no  longer,  &tber,"  nid  Bomola,  in  a  tone  of  enoou- 
rag^ng  authori^;  "you  will  oome  down  with  me,  and  we  will  see  who 
is  living,  and  we  will  look  for  the  dead  to  buiy  them.  I  have  walked 
about  for  months  where  tbe  pestilence  was,  and  see,  I  am  strong.  Jacopo 
will  come  with  us,"  she  added,  motioning  to  the  peeping  lad,  who  came 
alowly  tram  behind  his  deiennve  buah,  ea  if  invisible  threads  were 
dragging  him. 

**  Come,  Jacopo,"  said  Bomola  Bgun,  smiling  at  him,  "you  will  carry 
the  cJiild  for  me.     See  1  your  arms  are  strong,  and  I  am  tired." 

That  was  a  dreadinl  proposal  to  Jaoopo,  and  to  the  priest  also ;  but 
Aey  weiv  both  under  a  peculiar  infinenoe  Jbrcing  them  to  obey.  The 
tBafidaa  that  Romela  waa  a  supernatural  form  was  dissipated,  but  that 
mimda  were  filled  instead  widi  the  more  effective  sense  that  she  waa  ■ 
Inmian  beii%  whom  God  had  aeat  over  the  sea  to  command  them. 
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"  Now  we  win  on;  down  tlie  milk,"  said  Somola,  "  and  oeo  if  uij 
one  wants  it." 

So  tiitj  went  all  tagetLer  down  the  slope,  and  timt  morning  the 
Bnfferers  saw  help  come  to  them  in  their  despair.  There  were  hardly 
more  than  a  score  alive  in  the  whole  valley;  bnt  all  of  these  were  ooni> 
ibrted,  most  were  saved,  and  the  dead  were  boiied. 

In  thifl  way  days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  with  Eomola,  till  the  m«i 
were  digging  and  sowing  agun,  tiU  the  women  smiled  at  her  as  they 
carried  their  great  vases  on  their  heads  to  the  well,  and  the  Hebrew  bat^ 
was  a  tottering  tumbling  Christian,  Benedetto  by  name,  liaving  been 
bi^tized  in  the  church  on  die  mountain  side.  Bat  by  that  dme  she 
herself  was  sofiering  ftom  the  (atigae  and  languor  that  must  come  after  a 
continnons  strain  on  mind  and  body.  She  had  taken  for  her  dwelling  one 
.  of  the  houses  abandoned  by  thdr  owners,  standing  a  little  aloof  from  the 
village  street^  and  here  on  a  thick  heap  of  dean  straw — a  delicioDB  bed 
for  those  who  do  not  dream  of  down — she  felt  glad  to  lie  still  through 
most  of  the  daylight  hoars,  taken  care  of  along  with  the  little  Benedetto 
by  a  woman  whom  the  pestilence  had  widowed. 

Every  day  the  Padre  and  Jacopo  and  the  small  flock  of  Borviving 
villagen  paid  their  visit  to  this  cottage  to  see  the  blessed  Lady,  and  to 
bring  her  of  their  best  as  an  offering — honey,  fresh  cakes,  ^gs,  and 
polenta.  It  was  a  sight  they  oould  none  of  them  forget,  a  sight  they  all 
told  of  in  their  old  age — how  the  sweet  and  sunted  Lady  with  her  fiur 
face,  her  golden  hur,  and  her  brown  eyes  that  had  a  blesmng  in  them, 
lay  weary  with  her  labours  afler  she  had  been  sent  over  the  sea  to  help 
them  in  their  extremity,  and  how  the  qneer  little  black  Benedetto  aaed 
to  crawl  about  tlie  straw  by  her  side  and  want  everything  ihtt  was 
brotight  to  her,  and  she  always  gave  him  a  bit  of  what  she  took,  and  ttdd 
them  if  they  loved  her  they  must  be  good  to  Benedetto. 

Ibny  legends  were  afterwards  told  in  that  valley  about  tiie  blessed 
Lady  who  came  over  the  sea,  but  they  were  I^ends  by  which  all  who 
heard  might  know  that  in  times  gone  by  a  woman  had  done  beaotiiu] 
loving  deeds  there,  rescning  those  who  were  ready  to  perish. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

Lt  those  ml^t  wintry  hoitts  when  Romola  lay  resting  from  her  weari- 
ness, her  mind,  travelling  back  over  the  past,  and  gazing  across  the 
undefined  distance  of  the  future,  saw  all  objects  from  a  new  position. 
Her  experience  nnoe  the  momoit  of  her  waking  in  the  boat  had  come  to 
her  with  as  strong  ui  eSeet  as  that  of  the  fresh  seal  on  the  dissolnne 
wax.  She  hod  felt  herself  withoot  bonds,  without  motive ;  sinking  in 
mere  egoistic  complaining  tliat  life  oould  bring  her  no  content ;  leeling  a 
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r^ht  to  mj,  "  I  am  tired  of  life ;  I  want  to  die."  Tliat  thought  had 
■obbed  within  her  as  she  fell  asleep,  bat  from  the  moment  ftfler  her 
waking  when  the  cry  had  drawn  her,  she  had  not  even  reflected,  u  she 
used  to  do  in  Florence,  that  she  was  glad  to  live  because  ahe  coold  lighten 
Borrow — she  had  aimply  lived,  with  ao  energetic  an  impnlse  to  fihare  die 
life  aroond  her,  to  amswer  the  call  of  need  and  do  the  work  which  cried 
aloud  to  be  done,  that  the  reasooa  for  living,  enduring,  labouring,  new 
took  the  form  of  argument. 

The  experience  was  like  a  sew  baptism  to  Bomola.  In  Florenoe  the 
simpler  relatioiui  of  the  human  beiug  to  his  fellow-men  had  been  com- 
plicated for  her  with  all  the  special  ties  of  marriage,  the  State,  and 
leligioQs  diadplesbip,  and  when  tliese  had  disappointed  her  trust  the 
shock  seemed  to  have  shaken  her  aloof  from  life  and  stunned  her 
^mpathy.  But  now  she  eaid,  "  It  was  mere  baseness  in  me  to  demre 
death.  If  everything  else  is  doubtful,  this  suffering  that  I  can  help  is 
certain ;  if  the  glory  t4  the  cnea  is  an  illusion,  the  sorrow  is  only  the 
truer.  While  the  strength  is  in  my  arm  I  will  stretch  it  out  to  the  faint- 
ing; while  the  light  visits  my  eyes  Oiey  shall  seek  the  ibtsaken." 

And  then  the  past  arose  with  a  fresh  ^tpeal  to  ber.  Her  work  in 
this  green  valley  was  done,  and  the  emotions  that  were  disengaged  from 
the  people  immediately  around  her  rushed  back  into  the  old  deep  channels 
<tf  use  and  affection.  7hat  rare  possibility  of  eelf-oontemplation  which 
comes  in  any  complete  severance  from  our  wonted  life  mads  her  judge 
herself  ss  she  had  never  done  before :  the  compunction  which  is  inse- 
parable frvm  a  sympathetic  nature  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  experience 
tt  othcn,  b^an  to  stir  in  her  with  growing  force.  She  qnestioned 
the  justness  of  her  own  oonclusionB,  of  her  own  deeds ;  she  had  been 
rash,  arrogant,  always  dissatisfied  that  others  were  not  good  enough, 
irtiile  she  herself  had  not  been  true  to  what  her  soul  had  once  recognized 
■B  die  best  She  b^an  to  condemn  her  flight ;  after  all,  it  had  been 
cowardly  self-caie ;  the  grounds  on  which  Savonarola  had  once  taken  her 
back  were  truer,  deeper  than  the  grounds  she  had  had  for  her  second 
flight.  How  oonld  she  feel  the  needs  of  others- and  not  feel  above  all  the 
needs  of  the  nearest? 

Sat  then  came  reaction  against  such  Betf-rejffoach.  The  memory  trf 
her  life  witii  Tito,  of  the  oonditious  which  made  thdr  real  union  impofr- 
nble,  while  their  external  union  imposed  a  set  of  &lse  duties  on  her 
which  were  essential^  the  concealment  and  sanctioning  of  wh^  her  mind 
revested  from,  told  her  that  flight  had  been  her  only  resource.  All  minds, 
except  such  as  are  delivered  from  doubt  by  dulness  of  sennbili^,  must 
be  subject  to  this  recurring  conflict  where  the  many-tvristed  conditions  of 
life  have  fbrbiddrai  the  fulfilment  of  a  bond.  Fot  in  strictness  there  is  no 
rqilacing  of  relations :  the  presence  of  the  new  does  not  nullify  tiie  fiulnre 
andbreiHih  of  the  old.  life  has  lost  its  perfeoldon :  ithasbeen  mumed; 
and  nntil  the  wonnds  are  quite  scarred,  conscience  continually  casts  back- 
ward doubtii^  glanoet. 
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Somola  shrank  mlJi  dread  fiom  the  renewal  of  her  proximity  to  Tlto^ 
and  7et  she  waa  oneaBp  that  ahe  had  pat  hereelf  out  of  reach  of  knowing 
what  was  hu  &t»-— uneasy  that  the  moment  miglit  yet  come  when  he 
wonld  be  in  misery  aad  need  her.  There  was  still  »  thread  of  p^in  wiUiiii 
ber,  testifying  to  those  words  of  Fra  Girolamo,  diat  she  could  not  raaM 
to  be  a  wife.  Could  anything  utterly  cease  for  her  that  had  onoe  mingled  - 
ilaelf  with  the  current  of  hei  heart's  blood  7 

Florence,  and  all  her  life  there,  had  come  back  to  ber  hke  bnnger; 
her  feelings  conld  not  go  wandering  after  the  possible  and  the  ri^ae: 
their  living  fibre  was  fed  with  the  memtny  of  frmHiwr  things.  And  tha 
tbonght  th^  she  had  dinded  herself  from  th«an  for  erer  became  more 
and  more  importnnata  in  Uiese  honrs  titat  were  unfilled  with  aotioa. 
What  if  Fn  Girolamo  had  been  wrong  ?  What  if  the  life  of  Flotenoe 
was  a  web  of  inconsistencies?  Was  she,  then,  something  higher,  that  she 
should  shake  the  dust  from  off  her  feet,  and  say,  "  This  world  is  not  good 
enoQ^  for  me  7  "  If  she  had  been  really  higher,  she  wonld  not  so  easily 
hare  lost  all  her  trust. 

Her  indignant  grief  for  her  godfather  had  no  longer  complete  ponea- 
non  of  her,  and  her  sense  of  debt  to  Savonarola  was  raooTering-  predo- 
minance. Nothing  that  had  come,  or  waa  to  come,  could  do  away  with 
die  fact  that  there  had  been  a  great  inspiration  in  him  which  hod  waked  a 
sew  life  in  her.  Who,  in  all  her  experience,  could  demand  the  same 
gratitude  from  her  as  he  7    His  raiora — might  they  not  bring  calamities  J 

She  ccmld  not  rest.  She  haidly  knew  whether  it  was  her  strength 
retnming  with  the  budding  laavea  that  made  her  active  i^aiD,  or  whether 
it  waa  her  eager  longing  to  get  nearer  Florence.  She  did  not  imagiiM 
herself  duing  to  enter  Floreaoe,  but  the  desire  to  be  near  enough  to  learn 
what  wss  happening  there  urged  itself  with  a  strength  that  exchidad  all 
other  purposes. 

Aod  one  March  morning  the  people  in  the  valley  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  see  the  bleated  Lady  depart.  Jaoopo  had  fetched  a  mole  for  her, 
and  was  going  with  her  over  the  mountaitis.  The  Padre,  too,  was  goii^ 
with  her  to  the  nearest  bnvn,  that  he  might  help  her  in  leaming  the  ssfeat 
way  by  which  she  might  get  to  Fistoja.  Her  store  of  binkets  and  monc^, 
tmtmiched  in  this  valley,  was  abundant  ibr  ber  needs. 

If  Romola  had  been  lea  drawn  by  the  longing  that  was  takii^  her 
away,  it  would  haw  beoi  a  hard  moment  for  her  when  ^te  walked  along 
the  village  street  for  the  last  time,  while  the  Padre  and  Jaoopo,  with  the 
mule,  were  awaiting  her  near  the  welL  Her  steps  were  hindered  by  the 
wailing  people,  who  knelt  and  kissed  her  hands,  then  olnng  to  her  sldrta 
and  kissed  the  grey  folds,  crying,  "Ah,  why  will  yon  go,  when  the  good 
aeason  is  beginning  and  the  crc^  will  be  pWtainl  7     Why  will  you  go  7  " 

"  Do  not  be  aatiy,"  said  Romola,  "yoa  are  vrell  now,  and  I  liiaU 
remember  yoo.    I  mtttt  go  and  see  if  my  own  people  watU  me." 

**  Ah,  yes,  if  they  have  the  pestileno*  I " 

"  Look  at  UB  again,  Madonna  I " 
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"  Tea,  jM,  we  will  be  good  to  the  little  Benedetto  1 " 

At  last  Bomola  mounted  Iier  mule,  but  a  Tigoroiu  screamiiig  from 

Beocdetto  aa  he  aaw  her  torn  from  Hm  i&  this  new  poeitioD,  was  an 

excuse  for  all  the  people  to  follow  her  and  inmi  that  be  must  ride  on  the 

mnle'i  neck  to  the  fbot  of  the  slope. 

^e  putitig  miut  come  at  last,  but  ae  Romola  tnined  oontiniiallT 

before  Ao  passed  ont  of  sight,  she  saw  the  little  flock  lingering  to  catch 

the  last  waving  of  her  hand. 


CHAPTEB  tpyr, 

Mbbtiito  aqaiit. 

Ok  die  fourteenth  of  Afsil  Somola  waa  onoe  more  within  the  walla  of 
Florence.  Unable  to  rest  at  Piatoja,  where  oontisdiotory  r^Kirta  leaohed 
berabont  the  Trial  bj  Fire,  she  had  gone  onto  Prato;  and  was  beginning 
to  thiidt  that  ahe  ehonld  be  drawn  on  to  Florence  in  apite  of  dread,  when 
die  enoomtered  that  monk  of  Sas  Spirito  who  had  been  her  god&ther's 
confessor.  From  him  she  learned  the  Aill  stoiy  of  Sartmarola's  amat, 
and  of  her  hosband's  death.  Thia  Aognatinian  monk  had  been  in  the 
stieam  of  people  who  had  followed  the  wa^;on  with  ita  awful  burden 
into  the  Fiazn,  and  he  ooald  tell  her  what  was  gensrallj  known  in 
Florence — that  Tito  had  eacaped  fiom  an  aasaultiog  mob  bj  leaping  into 
die  Amo,  but  bad  been  mardered  on  the  bank  by  an  old  man  who  had  long 
had  an  enmity  agunst  him.  But  Bomola  undentood  the  cataatiophs  aa  no 
one  else  did.  Of  Saronarola  the  monk  told  her,  in  that  tone  of  nn&Toor- 
able  prejudice  which  was  usual  in  the  Black  Brethren  (Frati  Neri) 
tvwarda  die  broths  who  ahowed  white  vnder  hia  black,  tiiat  he  had  con- 
fi  asi  il  himself  a  docmvei  of  the  people. 

Romola  paused  no  longer.  That  evening  she  waa  in  Florauce,  aitdng 
in  agitated  silence  under  the  exolamationB  of  joy  and  wailing,  mingled  with 
exuberant  narratiTe,  which  were  poured  into  her  ears  by  Honna  Brigida, 
who  had  retrograded  to  fidae  hair  in  Somola's  abaence,  but  now  drew  it  off 
again  and  declared  she  would  not  mind  bmng  grey,  if  her  dear  child  would 
stay  with  her. 

Bomola  was  too  deeply  moved  by  the  main  events  whioh  she  had 
known  before  coming  to  Florence,  to  be  wrought  npon  by  the  doubtAil  gea- 
aiping  details  added  in  Brigida's  narrative.  The  tragedy  of  her  husband's 
death,  of  Fra  Girolamo'a  confessian  of  dnplioi^  under  the  coeroion  of 
tortnn,  left  her  hardly  any  power  of  apprehending  minor  circumstances 
All  die  mental  aotivity  she  could  exert  undw  that  load  of  awe-itrioken 
grie^  waa  abaorbed  1^  two  pnrpoaea  whidi  must  sopenede  every  other ; 
to  tiy  and  aee  Savonarda,  and  to  kam  what  had  beoome  of  Teasa  and  the 
ehildreB. 

**  Tell  ma,  connn,"  she  Mid  abnuitly,  when  w^wn^  Brig^da'a  tonsw 
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bad  ran  quite  away  from  troubles  into  projectj  of  Bomok'i  living  with    , 
lier,  *'  has  aoTtbiiig  been  seen  or  said  smce  Tito'a  death  of  a  young  woman 
with  two  little  children  7  " 

Brigida  itarted,  rormded  her  eyea,  and  lifted  ap  her  bands. 

"  Cristo  t  no.  What  I  was  he  bo  bad  aa  that,  my  poor  child  ?  Ah,  then, 
tliat  was  why  yon  went  away  and  lel^  me  word  only  that  yon  went  of 
your  own  free  will.  Well,  well,  if  I'd  known  that,  I  sbouldn't  bare 
thought  you  ao  strange  and  flighty,  For  I  did  aay  to  myadf,  though  I 
didn't  tell  anybody  else, '  What  was  ahe  to  go  away  from  her  husband  fi>r, 
leaving  him  to  miacluef,  only  because  they  cut  poor  Bemardo'a  head  off? 
Sbe'a  got  her  fether'a  temper,'  I  aaid,  '  that'a  what  it  is.'  Well,  well,  nerer 
Bcold  me,  child :  Bardo  totu  fierce,  yon  can't  deny  it  But  if  yon  had 
only  told  me  the  troth,  that  there  was  a  young  hTtssey  and  children,  I 
should  have  underEtood  it  alL  Anything  seen  or  said  of  her  ?  No ;  and 
the  less  the  better.  They  say  aiough  of  ill  about  him  without  that.  But 
dnce  that  was  the  reason  you  wait " 

"  No,  dear  cousin,"  said  Bomola,  interrupting  her  eameally,  "  pray  do 
not  talk  BO.  I  wiah  above  all  things  to  find  that  young  woman  and  her 
children,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  They  are  quite  helpless.  Say  nothing 
against  it;  that  is  the  thing  I  shall  do  fiist  of  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Monna  Brigida,  shn^^ng  her  shoulders  and  lowering 
her  voice  with  an  air  of  puzzled  diecomfittu«,  "if  that's  being  a  Piaguone, 
Pre  been  taking  peaa  for  paternosters.  Why,  Fia  Oirolamo  said  aa  good 
aa  that  widows  ought  not  to  marry  again.  Step  in  at  Oie  door  and  it's 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  it  seems ;  hut  come  down  the  chimney  and  you're 
welcome.     Ttoo  children — Sautiddio  I  " 

"  Conmn,  the  poor  thing  haa  done  no  ccauciouB  wrong:  she  is  ignorant 
of  eveiything.     I  will  tell  you — but  not  now." 

Early  the  next  morning  Somola'a  stepe  were  directed  to  the  house 
beyond  San  Ambrogio  where  she  had  once  found  Tessa;  but  it  was  aa  she 
had  feared ;  Tessa  was  gone.  Romola  conjectured  that  Tito  had  sent  her 
away  beforehand  to  aome  spot  where  he  had  intended  to  join  her,  for  she 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  willingly  part  with  those  children.  It  was 
a  painfiil  conjecture,  beoause,  if  Tesaa  were  out  of  Florence,  there  was 
hardly  a  chance  of  finding  her,  and  Bomola  pictured  the  childish  creature 
wuting  and  wailing  at  some  wayside  spot  ia  wondering  helpless  misety. 
Those  who  lived  near  could  tell  her  nothing  except  that  old  deaf  Lisa  had 
gone  away  a  wedc  ago  with  her  goods,  but  no  one  knew  where  Tessa 
had  gone.  Bconola  saw  no  further  active  search  open  to  htx;  for  she 
had  no  knowledge  that  could  serve  aa  a  atarting-point  for  inqniiy,  and  not 
only  her  innate  reserve  but  a  more  noble  sensitiTenesa  made  her  shrink 
£n>tn  aaanming  an  attitude  of  geaeraaty  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  publish- 
ing Tessa's  relation  to  Tito  along  with  her  own  desire  to  find  her.  Uany 
days  passed  in  anxious  inaction.  Even  under  strong  solicitation  from 
other  thoughts  Romola  found  her  heart  palpitating  if  ahe  caught  sight  of 
a  pair  of  round  brown  lege,  or  of  a  short  woman  in  the  contadina  dnai. 
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She  itever  tor  a  momsat  told  herself  that  it  was  heroiEm  or  exalted 
charity  in  her  to  seek  these  beisga ;  she  needed  something  tliat  she  waa 
boond  specially  to  care  for;  she  yearned  to  cUap  the  children  and  to 
make  them  lore  her.  This  at  least  woold  be  some  sweet  result,  for  others 
BB  well  as  herself,  from  all  het  paat  sorrow.  It  appeared  there  was  much 
property  (^Tito's  to  which  abe  had  a  claim;  but  abe  distrusted  the  clean- 
ness <^  that  ffl(mey,  and  abe  had  deterauoed  to  make  It  all  over  to  the 
.State,  except  so  much  as  was  eqnal  to  the  price  of  her  &ther's  library. 
Thia  would  be  enough  for  the  modest  snj^rt  of  Tesaa  and  the  children. 
Bat  Monna  Brigida.  threw  such  planning  into  the  backgnoud  by  clamor- 
oosly  inasdng  that  Bomola  must  lire  with  her  and  neret  forsake  her  tiU 
abe  had  seen  her  safe  in  paradise — else  why  had  she  persuaded  her  to 
turn  Kagnone? — and  if  Bomola  wanted  to  rear  other  people's  children, 
dke,  Monna  Brigida,  must  rear  them  too.     Only  they  most  be  found  first. 

Rmaola  felt  the  Ml  force  of  that  innuendo.  But  strong  feeling  unsads- 
fied  is  aertx  without  its  superstitioii,  taita  ofht^  or  despair.  Bomola'a 
was  the  superstition  of  hope :  toiMhow  she  was  to  find  that  mother  and 
the  cbildreD.  And  at  last  another  direction  fw  active  inquiry  snggeated 
itself.  She  learned  that  Tito  had  provided  horses  and  mules  to  await 
him  in  San  Gallo ;  he  was  therefore  going  to  leave  Florence  by  the  gate 
of  San  Gallo,  and  abe  determined,  though  without  mnch  confidence  in  the 
iasne,  to  try  and  ascertain  from  the  gate-keepers  if  they  had  observed  any 
(me  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Teaaa,  with  her  children,  to  have 
passed  the  gates  before  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  AprO.  Walking  along 
the  Via  Sui  Gallo,  and  looking  watchfully  abont  her  through  her  long 
widow's  veil,  lest  she  should  miss  any  object  that  might  aid  her,  she 
descried  Bratti  chafiCTing  with  a  customer.  That  roaming  man,  she 
tiiooght,  might  aid  her :  she  would  not  mind  talking  of  Tessa  to  him. 
But  as  she  pat  aside  her  veil  and  crossed  the  steeet  towards  him,  she  saw 
•omething  hanging  from  the  comer  of  bis  basket  which  made  her  heart 
leap  with  a  mnch  strongs  hope. 

"  Bratti,  my  friend,"  she  sud  abrupt^,  "  where  did  you  get  that 


"  Your  servant,  madonna,"  said  Bratti,  looking  round  at  hor  very 
d^berately,  his  mind  not  being  subject  to  surprise.  "  It's  a  necklace 
worth  money,  but  I  shall  get  little  by  it,  for  my  heart's  too  tender  for 
a  trader's ;  Fve  promised  to  keep  it  in  pledge." 

"  Pr^  tell  me  where  you  got  it  i — from  a  little  woman  named  Tessa, 
is  it  not  true  T  " 

"  Ah  I  if  you  know  her,"  said  Bratti,  "  and  would  redeem  it  of  me  at 
a  smaQ  profit,  and  give  it  her  again,  you'd  be  doing  a  charity,  for  abe 
cried  at  parting  with  it — you'd  have  thought  she  was  running  into  a 
brook.  It's  a  small  profit  I'll  charge  you.  You  shall  hare  it  for  a  florin, 
for  I  don't  like  to  be  hard-hearted." 

"  Where  is  she  7 "  said  Bomola,  ^ving  him  the  money,  and  tmclasp- 
ing  the  necklace  fivm  the  basket  in  joyful  t^tation. 
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"  Ootade  Hm  gate  there,  it  the  otiier  end  of  die  Borgo,  at  old  Bibilla 
Haaetti's:  anybody  will  tell  70a  which  k  the  hmue." 

Romola  went  along  with  winged  feet,  bleanog  that  inddeat  of  the 
Carnival  which  had  made  her  learn  by  heart  the  appHranoe  of  thia 
necUaee.  Soon  Ae  was  at  the  hooae  afae  aonght.  The  young  woman 
and  the  children  were  in  the  inner  room— ^were  to  hare  been  fetched 
sway  a  fortni^t  ago  and  more— had  no  money,  only  ^eir  clothea,  to  pay 
a  poor  widow  with  for  their  food  and  lo^;ing.  But  mnoe  Madonna  knew 
them Romola  waited  to  hear  no  more,  bnt  opened  tiie  door. 

Tena  waa  aeated  on  die  low  bed  :  her  etying  had  pUMd  into  tearlooe 
■obs,  and  (he  was  looking  with  aad  blank  eyee  at  the  two  ehildren, 
who  were  playing  in  an  opponte  eomer — Lilio  corering  his  bead  with 
hit  akirt  aad  roaring  at  Ninna  to  frighten  her,  then  peeping  ont  again 
to  iee  bow  she  bore  ib  The  door  waa  a  little  bdiind  Te»a,  and  ahe 
did  not  turn  ronnd  when  it  opened,  thinking  it  waa  only  the  old  wom&n : 
expectation  waa  no  longer  alire.  Bonu^  had  &rowB  ande  her  Teil  and 
panaed  a  moment,  holding  the  neoklaoe  in  aighk  Then  ibe  aaid,  in  that 
pnre  Woe  that  nied  to  cheer  her  fittber, — ■ 

"Tewl" 

Teesa  atarted  to  her  ftet  and  looked  roond. 

"  See,"  aaid  Bomola,  olaaping  the  beada  on  Teaaa'a  neck,  "  God  has 
■Oit  me  to  you  again." 

The  poor  thing  acieamed  and  aobbed,  and  dang  to  the  arma  that 
&atened  the  neoklaoe.  She  ooold  not  q>eak.  The  two  children  came 
from  their  comer,  laid  hold  of  their  mother'a  skirta,  and  looked  ap  with 
wide  eyee  at  Bomda. 

That  day  th^  sU  went  home  to  Monna  BrigidK'a,  in  the  Borgo  de^ 
Albim.  Bomola  had  made  known  to  Teasa  by  gentle  d^reea,  that  Naldo 
ooold  nerer  come  to  hv  again;  qot  becuue  he  waa  omel,  but  beoanae 
he  waa  dead. 

"Bat  be  comforted,  my  Tessa,"  said  Bomola.  "I  am  coma  to  take 
care  of  you  always.     And  we  have  got  LiUo  and  Ninna." 

Monna  Bri^da's  month  twitched  in  the  struggle  between  har  awe  of 
Bomola  and  the  desire  to  apeak  unseasonably. 

"  Let  be,  for  the  present,"  she  thought ;  "  bnt  it  seaoa  to  me  a  thou- 
sand years  till  I  tell  this  little  contadina,  who  aeems  not  to  know  how 
many  fingers  she's  got  on  her  hand,  who  Bomola  ia.  And  I  will  tell  her 
some  day,  elae  she'll  never  know  her  plaoe.  It's  all  vary  wdl  for  Bomola ; 
nobody  will  call  their  souls  their  own  when  she's  by ;  but  if  Pm  to  have 
this  puse-feoed  minx  living  in  my  house,  she  moat  be  humble  to  me." 

However,  Monna  Brigida  wanted  to  give  the  children  too  many 
tweets  for  their  siqjper,  and  oonfecsed  to  Bomola,  tJie  last  tiling  before 
going  to  bed,  that  it  would  be  a  diane  not  to  take  oare  of  such  cherubs. 

"  But  you  must  give  up  to  me  a  little,  Bomola,  about  their  eating,  and 
dtoio  thinga.  For  you  have  never  had  a  baby,  and  I  had  twins,  only 
they  died  aa  soon  as  thay  were  bom." 
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Wtam  BomoU  bron^t  heme  Tevn  and  the  cUldren  April  wu  abead; 
lieu-  ita  cloM,  and  the  other  great  anxietf  on  her  mind  had  been  wrought 
to  iti  highMt  pitdi  hy  the  publication  in  print  of  Fra  Girolamo'a  Trial, 
or  nUtsr  of  the  canftKona  drawn  from  him  hy  the  aixteen  Florentine 
i^trt^nK  commianoned  to  interrogate  him.  The  appearance  of  this  docu- 
m^it,  iaaaed  bj  order  cf  &a  Signoria,  had  called  ferth  nich  itrong 
cacpreeaiona  of  pnbllc  nupidon  and  discontent,  (hat  severe  meamrea  wen 
immediately  taken  for  recalling  it.  Of  ooone  titere  were  copies  aeoi- 
deotally  mialaid,  and  a  aeoond  edition,  not  by  order  (tf  die  Signoria,  was 
soen  in  the  ti^w^n  of  eager  leadera. 

Somolo,  who  b^an  to  despair  of  ever  speaking  with  Fra  Girolamo, 
nad  thia  eridsioe  again  and  again,  desiring  to  judge  it  by  some  clearer 
Hj^t  Hian  the  cantradiotory  impressionB  that  were  taking  the  form  of 
MKTtiaDs  in  the  monUia  of  both  partiBaas  and  enemies. 

In  tite  mve  deront  fbilowers  of  Savonanla  his  want  of  constant 
noder  tertore,  and  his  retractation  of  prophetic  claims,  had  produced  a 
ooDstenaticiii  too  profbnsd  to  be  at  once  diq)kced  aa  it  ultimately  was 
hy  &B  ma^ifnon,  which  soon  grew  into  apoaitiTe  datum,  that  any  reported 
words  of  his  which  were  in  inexplicable  contradiction  to  their  &ith  in 
Um,  bad  not  come  from  the  lipa  of  the  prophet,  bat  from  the  falsi^ring 
pea  of  8er  Ceooone,that  notary  of  evil  repute,  who  had  made  the  digest  of 
Ae  examination.  But  there  were  obrions  &cls  that  at  once  threw  dis- 
aedit  on  die  printed  document  Was  not  the  list  of  sixteen  exarainera 
half  made  op  of  the  prophet's  bitterest  enemies  7  Was  not  the  notorious 
DoUb  Spini  one  of  the  new  Eight  prematurely  dected,  in  order  to  load 
the  dice  against  a  man  whose  min  had  been  determined  on  by  the  par^ 
in  power  7  It  was  but  h  mmdsr  with  alow  formalities  that  was  being 
tnasacted  in  the  Old  Palace.  The  Signoria  had  resolved  to  drive  a  good 
bargain  with  the  Pope  and  die  Duke  of  Milan,  by  extinguiahing  the  man 
who  wM  as  great  a  molestation  to  vioions  dtizens  and  greedy  foreign 
tyranta  aa  to  a  corrupt  olergy.  The  Frate  had  been  doomed  beforehand, 
and  die  only  qneatiou  that  waa  pretended  to  exist  now  was,  whether  the 
BepaUic,  in  return  fiir  a  permission  to  lay  a  tax  on  eocleuastioal  property, 
dionld  deliver  him  ative  into  the  hands  of  die  Pope,  or  whedier  the  Pope 
sbetUd  fiuther  concede  to  the  Bepnblio  what  ita  digni^  demanded — the 
privilege  of  hanging  and  burning  its  own  prophet  on  its  own  piazza. 

Who,  under  soch  orcnmstances,  would  give  fbU  credit  to  this  ao- 
caOed  confeeaion  J  If  the  Frate  had  denied  his  prophetio  gift,  the  d«ital 
had  cnly  been  wrenched  from  him  by  the  agony  of  torture— agony  tha^ 
in  Us  Bcsisiliv*  frame^  must  quitUy  [codnce  raving.      What  if  tbeae 
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wicked  examineis  declared  that  he  had  011I7  had  the  torture  of  the  rope 
and  pulley  thrice,  and  only  on  one  day,  and  that  his  coafesaioos  had  been 
made  when  he  wu  nnder  no  bodilj  coerdco — was  that  to  be  believed  T 
He  had  been  tortured  much  more ;  he  had  been  tortured  in  propor^on  to 
the  distress  hia  confesmona  had  created  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lored 

OUier  friends  of  Savonarola,  who  were  less  ardent  partiaanB,  did  not 
doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the  confessian,  however  ib  might 
have  been  coloured  by  the  tiannpoutions  and  addidona  of  the  notary ;  bnt 
they  argued  indignantly  that  there  waa  nothing  which  could  warrant  a 
GondemaatioQ  to  death,  or  even  to  grave  punishment.  It  must  be  clear 
to  all  impartial  men  that  if  this  examination  represented  the  only  evidence 
against  the  Frate,  he  would  die,  not  for  any  crime,  but  becanse  he  had 
made  himself  inconvenient  to  the  Pope,  to  the  rapacious  Italian  Statea 
that  wanted  to  dismember  their  Tuscan  neighbour,  and  to  those  unworthy 
dtizens  who  sought  to  graUfy  their  private  ambitioQ  in  opposition  to  the 
common  weal. 

Not  a  shadow  of  political  crime  had  been  proved  agunst  him.  Hot 
im«  stain  had  been  detected  on  his  private  conduct :  his  fellow  monks, 
including  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  secretary  for  several  yeara,  and 
who,  Willi  more  than  the  average  culture  of  his  companions,  had  a  dis- 
position to  critidze  Fra  Girolamo's  rule  as  Prior,  bore  testimony,  even 
after  the  shock  of  his  reteactation,  to  an  onimpeachable  purity  and  con- 
sistent in  his  life,  which  had  commanded  their  unsuspecting  veneration. 
The  Pope  himself  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a  charge  of  heresy  against 
the  Frate,  except  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  a  mandate,  and  disre- 
gard of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  difficult  to  jusdfr  ^^ 
breach  <^  discipline  by  argument,  but  there  waa  a  moral  insurgenoe  iu  the 
minds  of  grave  men  against  die  Court  of  Borne,  which  tended  to  confound 
the  theoretic  distiDction  between  the  diuich  and  chnTohinen,  and  to 
lighten  the  scandal  of  disobedience. 

Men  of  ordinary  morality  and  public  s^rit  felt  that  the  trinuiph 
of  the  Fiate's  enemies  was  really  the  triumph  of  gross  licence.  And 
keen  Flormtines  like  Soderini  and  Piero  Guicciardini  may  well  have 
had  an  angry  smile  on  their  lips  at  a  severily  which  dispensed  with  all 
law  in  order  to  hang  and  bum  a  man  in  whom  the  seductions  of  a  public 
career  had  warped  the  strictness  of  his  veracity ;  may  well  have  remarked 
that  if  the  Frate  had  mixed  a  much  deq)er  fraud  with  a  zeal  and  abili^ 
less  inconvenient  to  high  personages,  the  fraud  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  excellent  oil  for  ecclemastical  and  political  wheels. 

Nevertheless  soch  ahrewd  men  were  forced  to  admit  that,  however 
poor  a  figure  the  Florentine  government  made  in  its  dnm^  pretence  of 
a  judicial  warrant  for  what  had  in  fkct  been  predetermined  as  an  act  of 
policy,  the  measures  of  the  Pope  against  Savonarola  were  necessary 
measures  of  self-defence.  Not  to  try  and  rid  himself  c^  a  man  who 
wanted  to  stir  up  the  Ponen  of  Europe  to  sommoQ  a  General  Council 
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and  depoM  bim,  would  lutre  bem  adding  ineptitude  to  irnqni^.  There  was 
DO  denying  that  tovaids  Alexander  the  Sixth  Saronarola  was  a  rebel,  and 
what  w>9  mnch  more,  a  dangerona  rebel.  Florence  had  heard  him  aaj,  and 
had  well  nnderatood  what  he  meant,  that  he  would  Dot  obtg  tkt  devil.  It  was 
inevitably  a  life  and  death  Btmg^  between  die  Frate  and  the  Pope ;  but  it 
waa  le»  ineritable  that  Florence  ahould  make  itielf  the  Pope's  executioner. 
Bomola'a  ean  were  filled  in  this  way  with  the  mggeitiona  of  a  &ith  atill 
ardent  under  its  wounda^  and  the  aaggeations  of  worldly  disewDment, 
judging  things  according  to  a  very  moderate  standard  of  what  is  possible 
to  homan  nature.  She  could  be  satisfied  with  nuther.  She  brought  to 
her  long  meditations  over  that  printed  document  many  painful  obeer- 
Tatiou^  registered  more  or  less  consciously  through  the  years  of  her  dis- 
apleahip,  which  whiapered  a  preaentiment  that  gavonarola's  retractation  of 
hia  pro|^etic  claims  waa  not  merely  a  ^wsmodic  effort  to  escape  from 
torture.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  her  soul  cried  out  for  some  explanation 
of  his  lapses  which  would  malie  it  still  possible  for  her  to  believe  that  tiie 
main  striving  of  hia  life  had  been  pure  and  grand.  The  recent  memory 
of  tite  aelfiah  discontent  which  had  oome  over  her  like  a  blighting  wind 
along  with  tite  losa  of  her  trust  in  the  man  who  had  been  for  her  an 
incamatiim  of  the  highest  motivea,  had  produced  a  reaction  which  is 
known  to  many  as  a  aort  of  Uth  that  haa  spnmg  up  to  lliem  out  of  the 
Teiy  depths  of  their  despair.  It  waa  impossible,  she  aaid  now,  that  the 
negative  disbelieving  tboughia  which  had  made  her  soul  arid  of  all  good, 
could  be  founded  in  the  truth  of  things :  impossible  that  it  had  not  been 
a  living  spirit,  and  no  hollow  pretence,  which  had  once  breathed  in  the 
Frate's  worda,  and  kindled  a  new  life  in  her.  Whatever  &lsehood  there 
had  been  in  him,  had  been  a  &I1  and  not  a  pnipoee  ;  a  gradual  entangle- 
ment in  which  he  struggled,  not  a  ccmtrivance  enoonnged  by  mcoess. 

Lookii^  at  the  printed  coufesuons  she  saw  many  aentences  which  bore 
the  stamp  of  bungling  fabrication  ;  they  had  that  emphams  and  repetition 
in  aelf-accuaation  which  none  but  very  low  hypomtea  use  to  their  fellow- 
men.  But  the  &ct  that  these  sentences  were  in  striking  opposition,  not 
oDiy  to  the  character  of  Savonarola,  but  also  to  the  general  tone  of  the 
ooufeaions,  strengthened  the  impreeuon  that  the  rest  of  the  text  repre- 
sented in  the  nuun  what  had  really  fellen  from  bis  lips.  Hardly  a  word 
was  diahonoorable  to  him  except  what  turned  on  hia  prophetic  annun- 
ciations. He  was  unvarying  in  his  statement  of  the  ends  he  had 
puraaed  for  Florence,  the  church,  and  the  world  ;  and,  apart  firom  tLe 
mixtnre  of  fUwty  in  that  claim  to  special  indication  by  which  be  aooght 
to  gain  hold  of  men's  minds,  tJiere  was  no  admission  of  having  used 
unworthy  means.  Even  in  this  confoaaion,  and  without  expurgation  of  the 
notarjr's  malign  phrases,  Fra  Girolamo  ahone  forth  as  a  man  who  had 
•ought  his  own  glory  indeed,  but  sought  it  by  labouring  for  the  very 
highest  end — the  moral  wel&re  of  men — not  by  vague  exhortations,  but 
by  striving  to  turn  beliefs  into  energies  that  would  work  in  all  the  detaila 
of  life. 
VOL,  Tm. — iro.  44.  8- 
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"  ETetythiiig  dnit  I  htm  done,"  nnd  one  HMMoimUv  ptwiigr,  wltich 
msj  perbapa  hare  bad  ha  ecasona  and  iBtcrpotatiMM^  "  I  have  dwe  with 
the  design  of  bong  ibr  erer  fiunoiu,  in  die  preamt  and  in  intaire  agea ; 
and  that  I  might  win  ca«£t  in  Floroice ;  and  that  nothii^  of  great  import 
should  be  done  without  mj  oanctiua.  And  when  I  had  thu  egtabliihed 
my  pontion  in  Plorenoe,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do  gicat  things  in  Italy 
and  b^md  Italy,  by  meana  of  Aoae  chief  penonagea  with  whom  I  had 
oontnicted  fnendahip  a»d  oonralted  on  high  mattua,  each  as  thia  of  the 
General  Connci}.  And  in  proportHn  ai  my  first  eflbrtsBacceoded,  I  should 
have  adc^ited  fUrlbra'  meanma.  Abore  all,  when  the  General  Council 
had  once  been  brought  abotit,  I  intended  to  rouse  the  pnncei  of  Oviaten- 
dom,  and  c^Mcially  thoaa  beyond  the  boiders  of  Italy,  to  Bobdne  the 
infidela.  It  was  not  nraoh  in  my  tbon^ts  to  get  my*etf  made  a  flmjinal 
or  Pope ;  for  when  I  should  hare  aehioTed  the  work  I  had  in  Tiew,  I 
dioBld,  without  being  Pope,  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  world  in  the 
aadieti^  I  dwnid  hare  possessed,  and  the  rareroice  that  would  hare  been 
paid  me.  If  I  had'been  made  Pope,  I  wouldnot  have  zeAiaed  the  office : 
bat  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  the  head  of  that  work  was  a  greater  thing 
than  to  be  Pope ;  beeanse  a  man  widioat  virtae  mtty  be  Pope,  but  suci  a 
wort  aa  I  contm^Iattd  demandtd  a  man  of  txcellaa  virbtu." 

That  blending  of  ambition  with  belief  in  &e  sapremaoy  c^  goodness 
made  no  new  tone  to  Bomola,  who  bad  been  uaed  to  hear  it  in  the  voice 
that  rang  throogfa  the  Dnomo.  It  was  the  habit  of  Savonarola's  mind  to 
conceiTo  great  tbingo,  and  to  feel  th^  he  ww  the  man  to  do  them.  Iniquity 
should  be  brought  low;  the  csnsa  <tf  jostioe,  pori^,  and  lore  should 
triumph ;  and  it  aboolil  triumjA  by  his  voice,  by  his  vork,  by  his  blood. 
In  momenta  of  ecatatio  omteinidation,  doobtlesa,  the  sense  of  self  melted 
in  the  sense  of  the  umqteakidTle,  and  in  that  part  of  bis  expenenoe  lay  the 
elements  of  genuine  aeif-abaseaKBt ;  but  in  the  preaeace  a!  his  fellow-nen 
for  whom  he  WM  ts  aot,  joe-emineoce  aeemed  a  seeeasary  conditioii  of 
hisli& 

And  perhaps  diis  wafession,  enai  when  it  described  a  doubleness  that 
wsa  ooofloiona  and  deliberate,  really  Implied  no  mcne  than  that  wsreriag 
of  belief  conoemtng  his  own  impressions  and  motiTea  whioh  moii  human 
bdngs  who  h««e  not  a  stnpid  infiexibili^  of  Bclf-ceafdencemust  be  liable 
to  under  a  matked  t^onge  of  eirtemal  conditionBT  In  a  life  where  the 
experience  was  so  toinaltiumaly  mixed  aa  it  must  have  been  in  tbeFrate'^ 
what  a  poaaibility  was  c^)aied  for  a  dtange  of  aelf-ju^ment,  when, 
instead  of  eyes  that  Tenerated  and  kneea  tiiat  knelt,  instead  of  agreat 
work  OB  its  way  to  aocoropliahment,  and  in  its  prospeii^  stamping  the 
a^ieat  as  a  choaen  instrument,  there  came  the  booting  and  the  putting  and 
the  cuisee  of  the  crowd  ;  and  tlieB  the  hard  &c««  of  enoniea  made  judges  ; 
and  then  the  horrible  torture,  and  with  the  tortuie  the  irrepreaaible  cry, 
"  It  is  true,  what  you  would  have  me  s^ :  let  me  go,  do  not  torture  ma 
again:  yes,  yes,  I  am  guilty.     0  God  I  Thy  stroke  has  readied  me  I  " 

Aa  Bomola  thought  of  the  anguish  that  must  have  followed  the  oon- 
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feaaion — whether,  in  the  sabseqaeat  solitude  of  the  prison,  cons^enoa 
retncted  or  conGrmed  the  self-buung  trords — that  anguish  aeemed  to  be 
presaing  oa  her  own  heait  and  oigjiiig  the  alow  bitter  tears.  Evei;  vulgar 
aelf-ignorant  person  in  Florence  was  glibly  pronouncing  on  this  maa'a 
demerits,  and  he  was  knowing  a  dcp&  of  Borrow  which  can  onl^  be 
known  to  the  aool  that  has  lored  and  sought  the  moat  perfect  thing,  and 
beholds  itaelf  Men, 

She  bad  not  then  aeen — what  she  saw  afterwards — the  evidence  of  the 
Frate's  mental  state  after  he  had  had  thus  to  lay  his  month  in  die  dost. 
As  the  dajs  went  by,  the  reports  of  new  unpabllshed  examinations,  elicit- 
ing no  diange  of  confeaaions,  ceased ;  Saronarola  was  left  alone  in  hia 
pfiaon  and  allowed  pen  and  ink  for  a  while,  ihat,  if  he  Hked,  he  might  use 
his  poor  bruised  aud  strained  right  arm  to  write  with.  He  wrote ;  bnt 
what  he  wrote  was  no  vindication  of  his  innocence,  no  protest  agiunst  the 
proceedings  oaed  towards  him:  it  was  a  continued  coUoqny  with  that 
Divine  parity  with  whicb  he  sought  complete  reunion ;  it  was  the  outpour- 
ing of  self-abasement ;  it  was  one  long  cry  for  inward  renoratlon.  No 
lingering  echoes  of  the  old  vehement  self-assertion,  "Look  at  my  work,  for 
it  is  good,  and  those  who  set  their  £ices  against  it  are  the  children  of  tbe 
devil  I  "  The  voice  of  Sadness  tells  him,  "  God  placed  thee  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  even  as  if  thou  hadst  been  one  of  the  excellent.  In  this 
way  thou  hast  taught  others,  and  hast  fuled  to  learn  thyself.  Thou  hast 
cored  others:  and  thou  thyself  hast  been  still  diseased.  Thy  heart  was 
lifted  up  at  the  beauty  of  diy  own  deeds,  and  through  this  thou  hast  lost 
Aj  wisdom  and  art  become,  and  ahalt  be  to  all  eternity,  nothing.  .  .  . 
'  After  BO  many  benefits  with  which  God  has  honoured  thee,  thou  art  &llen 
into  the  deptba  of  the  aea;  and  after  eo  many  gifts  bestowed  on  thee,  thon, 
by  thy  pride  and  vain-glory,  hast  scandalized  all  the  world."  And  when 
Hope  q>eaks  and  argues  that  the  Divine  love  has  not  fbrsaken  him,  it 
Bays  nothing  now  of  a  great  work  to  be  done,  bnt  ooly  says,  "  Thou  art 
not  Ibrsaken,  else  why  is  thy  heart  bowed  in  penitence?  That,  too, 
is  a  gift." 

Hiere  is  no  jot  of  worthy  evidence  that  from  the  time  of  hia  impriaou- 
ment  to  the  enpreme  moment,  Savonarola  thought  or  ^ke  of  himself  as 
ft  martyr.  The  idea  of  martyrdom  had  been  to  htm  a  pasnon  dividing 
the  dream  of  the  fdtnre  with  the  triumph  of  beholding  his  work  achieved. 
And  now,  in  place  of  both,  had  come  a  redgnation  which  he  called  by  no 
glori^ing  name. 

Bnt  therefore  he  may  the  more  fitly  he  called  a  martyr  by  his  fellow- 
men  to  all  time.  For  power  rose  against  him  not  because  of  his  sins,  bnt 
because  of  his  greatness — not  because  he  sought  to  deceive  the  world,  but 
because  he  sought  to  make  it  noble.  And  throt^h  that  greatness  of  his  he 
endured  a  double  agony :  not  only  the  reviling,  and  the  torture,  and  the 
death-throe,  but  the  agony  of  ainking  from  the  vision  of  glorious  achieve- 
ment into  that  deep  shadow  where  he  could  only  say,  "  I  count  ai 
nothiDg :  darkness  encompasses  me :  yet  the  light  I  saw  was  the  true  light." 

8 — a 


CHAPTER  TT*"'. 

Thb  List  Silxitce. 

BonOLA  had  seemed  to  h«ar,  as  if  they  had  been  &  cry,  the  vords 
repeatMl  to  hei  hj  maaj  lips — the  vrerds  uttered  hj  Savonarola  when  hs 
took  leave  of  those  Brethren  of  San  Marco  vho  had  come  to  witnesn  his 
signatare  of  the  co&feasiott :  "Fray  ibr  me,  for  God  has  withdrawn  frcm 
me  the  apiiit  of  prophet^." 

Those  words  had  shaken  her  with  new  doubts  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  looked  back  at  the  put  in  moments  of  complete  self-possession. 
And  the  donbts  were  strengthened  by  more  piteonB  things  still,  whidi 
soon  reached  her  ears. 

The  nineteenth  of  May  had  come,  and  by  that  day's  stuuhine  there 
bad  entered  into  Florraice  the  two  Fapal  Commissaries,  charged  with  the 
completion  ot  Saronarola's  triaL  They  entered  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  calling  for  the  death  of  the  Frate.  For  now  the  popolar  ay 
was,  "  It  is  the  Frato's  deception  that  has  brought  on  all  our  misfortunes ; 
let  him  be  burned,  and  all  tMngs  right  will  be  done,  and  our  evils  will 
cease." 

The  next  day  it  is  well  certified  that  there  was  freih  and  frash 
torture  of  the  shattered  sensitive  frame;  sod  now,  at  the  first  threat  and 
£rst  nght  of  the  horrible  implements,  Savonarola,  in  convulsed  agitation, 
&lt  on  his  knees,  and  in  brief)  paauonate  words,  retracted  hit  eon/tttioitt 
declared  that  he  had  spoken  lalsely  in  denying  his  prophetic  gift,  and  that 
if  he  suffered,  he  would  suffer  for  the  truth — "  The  things  that  I  have 
spoken,  I  had  them  &om  God," 

Bat  sot  the  less  the  tOTture  was  laid  upon  him,  and  when  he  was 
under  jt  he  was  asked  why  he  had  uttered  those  retracting  words.  Hen 
were  not  demons  in  those  days,  and  yet  nothing  but  confessions  of  guilt 
were  held  a  reason  for  release  from  torture.  The  answer  came :  "  I  stud 
it  that  I  might  seem  good ;  tear  me  no  more,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth." 

There  were  Florentine  assesaois  at  this  new  trial,  and  those  words  of 
twofold  retractation  bad  soon  spread.  They  filled  Botoola  with  disnayed 
uncertainty. 

"  But " — it  flashed  across  her — "  there  will  come  a  moment  when  he 
may  speak.  When  there  is  no  dread  hanging  over  him  but  the  dread  of 
falsehood,  when  they  have  brought  him  into  the  preaaice  at  death,  wh«a 
he  is  lifted  above  the  people,  and  looks  on  them  ibr  the  last  time,  they 
cannot  hinder  him  from  speaking  a  last  dedsire  word.     I  will  be  there." 

Three  days  after,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  lidS,  there  was  agun  a  long 
narrow  platform  stretchiag  across  the  great  piazsa,  from  tiie  Palaxzo 
Vecchio  towards  the  Tctta  de'  Fisani.  But  there  was  no  grove  of  fuel  as 
before :  instead  of  that,  there  vras  one  great  heap  of  fiiel  placed  on  th« 
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elicolar  vea  wliich  made  the  termination  of  the  long  narrow  platform. 
And  abore  thla  heap  of  fuel  rose  «  gibbet  vith  three  halters  oa  it ;  a 
gibbet  which,  having  tiro  arm*,  still  looked  bo  much  like  «  cross  aa  to 
make  eome  beholden  onoomfortable,  t^oi^;li  one  wm  bad  been  truncated 
to  aToad  the  resemblance. 

On  the  marble  terrace  of  the  Palazzo  were  three  tribnnala;  one  near 
the  door  for  the  Buahop,  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  degradation 
m  Frft  Girolamo  and  the  two  Brethren  who  were  to  sufler  u  Hs  followers 
and  accomplices;  another  for  the  Papal  Commissariee,  who  were  to  pro- 
wnmce  them  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the 
•ecnlar  arm ;  and  a  third,  close  to  Marzocco,  at  the  comer  of  the  terrace 
where  the  platform  b^an,  for  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  Eight  who  were  to 
pmnoonce  the  sentence  of  death. 

Again  the  piazza  was  thronged  with  expectant  faces :  ogun  there  was 
to  be  a  great  fire  kindled.  In  the  majority  of  the  crowd  that  pressed 
aronnd  the  gibbet  the  expectation  was  that  of  ferodons  hatred,  or  of  mere 
baid  cmioeity  to  behold  a  barbarous  eight.  Bat  there  were  still  manj 
apectators  on  the  wide  pavement,  on  the  roo&,  and  at  the  windows,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  bitter  grief  and  their  own  endurance  of  insult  as  ■ 
bypocriticBl  Piagnoni,  were  not  without  a  lingraing  hope,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  that  God  would  interpose,  by  some  sign,  to  manifest  their 
beloved  prophet  as  His  servant.  And  there  were  yet  more  who  looked 
forward  with  tremblii^  eagerness,  as  Bomola  did,  to  that  final  moment 
when  Savonarola  might  say,  "  O  people,  I  was  innocent  of  deceit" 

Bomola  was  at  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  piazza,  far  away  from 
ihe  marble  terrace  where  the  tribunals  stood  ;  and  near  her,  also  looking 
<Ht  in  painful  doubt  concerning  the  man  who  had  won  his  early  reverence, 
was  k  young  Florentine  of  two-and-twenty,  named  Jacopo  Nardi,  after- 
warda  to  dnerve  honour  as  one  of  the  very  few  who,  feeling  Fia 
Girolamo's  eminence,  have  written  about  him  with  the  simple  desire  to 
be  veradona.  He  had  said  to  Bomola,  with  respectful  gentleness,  when 
be  saw  the  etiuggle  in  her  between  her  shaddeiing  horror  of  the  scene  and 
ber  yearning  to  witness  what  might  happen  in  the  last  moment, 

"  Madonna,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  at  these  cruel  things.  I 
will  tell  you  when  he  comes  out  of  the  Palazzo.  Trust  to  me ;  I  know 
what  yon  would  see." 

SomiJa  covered  her  &ce,  but  the  hootings  that  seemed  to  make  the 
hideous  scene  still  visible  could  not  be  shut  out.  At  last  her  arm  was 
toocbed,  and  she  heard  the  words,  "  He  comes."  She  looked  towards  the 
Palace,  and  could  see  Savonarola  led  out  in  his  Dominican  garb  ;  could 
en  him  standing  before  the  Bishop,  and  being  stripped  of  the  black 
mantle,  the  white  scapulary,  and  long  white  tunic,  till  he  stood  in  «  close 
wcwllen  nnder-tnnic,  Qiat  told  of  no  sacred  office,  no  rank.  He  had  been 
'degraded,  and  cut  off  from  the  Chnrch  Militant. 

Ute  baser  part  of  the  multitude  delight  in  degradations,  apart  frtna 
•ay  hatred ;  it  is  the  satire  they  best  understand.    There  was  a  fresh  hoot 
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of  tritimpli  u  the  three  degraded  Brethren  patted  on  to  tJia  tribonal  of  tbe 
Papal  Commiasiriefl,  wlio  vere  to  pronoonoe  than  achismotics  and  herotias. 
Did  not  the  prophet  look  like  a  fchiamatic  and  heretic  now  T  It  ia  eaa^ 
to  beliere  in  the  damnable  atate  of  a  man  who  stands  stripped  and 
degraded. 

Then  the  third  tribunal  vas  passed — that  of  the  Florentine  officials 
who  were  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  amongst  whom,  eren  at  her  distance^ 
Bomola  could  disoem  the  odious  figure  of  Dolfo  Spini,  indued  in  the  grave 
black  lucco,  as  one  of  the  Eight. 

Then  the  three  fignres,  in  their  dose  white  raiment,  trod  their  way 
along  the  platform,  amidst  jells  and  gtating  tonea  of  insnlL 

"  Cover  your  eyes,  madonna,"  aaid  Jaoopo  Nardi  ;  "  Fra  Girolamo  will 
be  the  last" 

It  was  not  long  b^ore  she  had  to  uncover  them  again.  Savonarola  was 
there.  He  was  not  tu  off  her  now.  He  had  mounted  the  stepaj  she 
could  see  him  look  round  on  the  multitude. 

But  in  the  lame  moment  espectation  died,  and  she  only  saw  what  he 
was  semng — torches  waviDi;  to  kindle  the  fuel  beneath  his  dead  body, 
'&ces  glaring  with  a  yet  wone  light ;  she  only  heard  what  he  was  hearing 
—gross  jests,  taunts,  and  curses- 

The  moment  was  past  Her  (ace  waa  covered  again,  and  ^e  only 
knew  that  Savonarola's  voice  lud  passed  into  eternal  silence. 


EPILOGUE. 


Oh  the  evening  of  the  twenty-aecond  of  May,  1509,  five  persons,  of  whose 
history  we  have  known  something,  were  seated  in  a  handsome  nppra  room 
opening  on  to  a  loggia  which,  at  ita  right-hand  corner,  looked  all  along 
the  Borgo  Pinti,  and  over  the  dly  gate  towards  Fiesole,  and  tbe  solemn 
heights  beyond  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  an  archway  opening  into  a  narrow  innw 
room,  hardly  more  than  a  recess,  where  the  light  fell  from  above  on  a 
small  altar  covered  with  fidr  white  linen.  Over  the  altar  was  a  picture, 
discernible  at  the  distance  where  the  little  party  sat  only  as  the  small 
full-length  portrut  of  a  IXnninican  Brother.  For  it  waa  abaded  from  iJie 
light  above  by  overhanging  branches  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  fresh 
tapers  below  it  were  uolit.  But  it  seemed  that  the  deooration  of  tbe 
altar  and  its  recess  was  not  complete.  For  part  of  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  a  confusion  of  flowers  and  green  boug^  and  among  them  sat  a 
delicate  blue-eyed  girl  of  thirteen,  tosaing  her  long  light-brown  hair  out 
i&f  her  eyes,  as  she  made  selectiooa  ior  the  wreaths  she  was  weaving, 
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or  looked  up  at'  Iier  mother'i  wailc  in  the  same  kind,  nod  told  her  how 
to  do  it  with  a  litde  air  of  iiisb'ootion. 

For  that  mother  was  not  very  clarer  at  weaving  Sowers  or  at  any 
other  work.  Tessa's  fingers  had  not  become  more  adroit  with  the  yean 
— only  rery  mach  fatter.  Sbe  got  on  slowly  and  turned  her  bead  about 
K  good  deal,  and  asked  Ninna's  opinion  with  moch  deferoice  ;  for  TeMa 
never  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  her  phildren.  She  still 
wore  her  contadina  gown:  it  was  only  broods  than  the  old  cue;  and 
there  was  the  silver  jun  in  her  rough  curly  brown  hair,  and  round  her 
neck  the  memorable  necklace,  with  a  red  oord  under  it,  that  ended 
mysteiionsly  in  her  bosom.  Her  rounded  faoe  wore  even  a  more  perfect 
look  of  childish  content  than  in  her  youi^er  daya:  everybody  was  so 
good  in  the  world,  Tessa  ihfoight ;  even  Abnna  Brigida  never  fonnd  firalt 
with  hw  now,  and  did  little  ebe  than  sleep,  which  was  an  amiable  frsctioe 
in  evetybody,  and  one  that  Teosa  liked  tar  h«nelf. 

Honna  Bri^da  was  adeep  at  tbia  mnm^tt,  in  ft  straigfaubacked  arm- 
ehair,  a  couple  of  yards  off.  Her  hair,  parting  backward  nnder  ber  blade 
hood,  had  that  soft  whiteness  which  is  not  like  snow  or  anything  else,  but 
is  nmply  the  lovely  whiteness  of  aged  hair.  Her  chin  had  sunk  on  her 
booom,  and  her  hands  rested  on  the  elbow  of  bar  chair.  She  had  not 
been  weaving  flowers  or  doing  anything  else  :  she  bad  only  beoi  locking 
on  as  usual,  and  aa  nsaal  bad  fallen  asleep. 

The  other  two  fignres  were  seated  farther  off,  at  the  wide  doorway 
that  opened  on  to  the  loggia.  Litlo  eat  on  the  ground  with  his  back 
against  the  ang^  of  the  door-poet,  and  hie  long  legs  atrett^d  out,  while 
he  held  a  large  book  open  on  his  knee  and  ooaaeioQaUy  made  a  dash  with 
Us  hand  at  an  inquisitive  fly,  with  an  air  of  interest  stronger  than  that 
excited  by  the  finely-printed  copy  of  Petrartdi  which  be  k^t  open  at  oAe 
place,  as  if  he  were  learning  aometbing  by  hearL 

Bomda  sat  nearly  opposite  LiUo,  but  she  was  not  observing  bim. 
Her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  1^  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  absently  tut 
the  diMant  mountains:  she  was  evident^  unconsi^ous  of  anything  vouitd 
ber.  An  eager  life  bad  left  its  marks  iqion  ber :  the  finely  moulded 
cheek  had  sunk  a  little,  the  golden  crown  was  less  massive ;  but  there  wtu 
a  placidity  in  RomoU's  fiice  iriiicb  had  never  beloi^ed  to  it  in  yontb. 
It  IB  but  once  that  we  can  know  our  worst  sorrows,  and  Bomoitt  had 
known  them  while  life  was  new. 

Absorbed  in  this  ynf,  she  was  not  at  first  aware  that  LiUo  had  oeased 
to  look  at  bis  book,  and  was  watchii^  her  with  a  sligbdy  impatient  air, 
which  meant  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  but  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  she  would  like  that  entertunment  just  now.  But  persevering 
looka  m^e  themselvei  fdt  at  last  EtoftioU  did  preaantly  turn  away  her 
eyes  from  &»  distance  and  meet  Lillo's  impatient  daik  gase  with  a 
farighter  and  brighter  smile.  He  Muffled  along  the  flow,  still  keeping  the 
book  on  bis  lap,  till  be  got  tdoM  to  her  and  lodged  his  dun  oa  Imt 
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"  What  ia  it,  Lillo  7  "  uid  EomoU,  pulling  Iiia  htar  back  from  liia 
brow.  Ullo  was  a  baudBome  lad,  but  his  featores  were  taming  oot  to  bo 
more  masBiTe  and  less  regular  than  his  bdier's.  The  blood  of  the  Toacsn 
peaaant  was  im  hia  T«iiiB. 

"  Mamma  Romola,  wbat  am  I  to  be  7 "  he  sud,  -wdl  contented  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  talking  till  it  would  be  too  late  to  eon  "  Spirto 
gentil "  any  longer. 

"  What  should  yon  like  to  be,  Lillo  7  Too  might  be  a  scholar.  My 
father  was  a  scholar,  yon  know,  and  taught  me  a  great  deal.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  can  teach  you." 

"  Tea,"  said  Lillo,  rather  hesitatingly.  "  But  he  is  old  and  blind  in 
the  picture.     Did  he  get  a  great  deal  of  glory  7  " 

"  Not  much,  Lillo.  The  world  was  not  always  rery  kind  to  him,  and 
he  saw  meaner  mea  than  himself  put  into  higher  places,  becanse  they 
could  flatter  and  say  what  was  false.  And  then  bis  dear  son  thoi^ht  it 
right  to  leave  him  and  become  a  monk ;  and  after  that,  my  father  being 
blind  and  lonely,  felt  unable  to  do  the  things  that  would  have  mode  his 
learning  of  greater  use  to  men,  ao  that  ha  might  still  have  lived  in  his 
works  after  he  was  ia  hia  gniye." 

"  I  should  not  tike  that  sort  of  life,"  said  Lillo.  "  I  ahoald  like  to 
be  aometbing  that  would  make  me  a  great  man,  and  very  happy  besides 
—something  that  would  not  hinder  me  from  having  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure." 

"  That  ia  not  eaay,  ray  Lillo.  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  hapinneaa 
that  eould  ever  come  by  caring  very  much  about  our  own  narrow 
pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along 
with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  far 
the  rest  trf*  the  world,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness 
often  brings  so  much  pun  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pun 
by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else,  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the 
world,  that  no  nun  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from 
wiokednesg — unless  he  gives  np  thinking  much  aboat  pleasures  or  rewards, 
and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painfuL  My  ftther  had 
the  greatneat  that  belongs  to  integrity;  he  chose  poverty  and  obscnrily 
rather  than  &ls^ood.  And  there  was  Fra  Girolam»— yon  know  why  I 
ke^  to-morrow  sacred :  As  had  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  a  life 
spent  in  struggling  against  powerful  wrong,  and  in  trying  to  raiae  men  to 
the  highest  deeds  they  are  capable  of  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to 
act  nobly  and  seek  to  know  the  beet  things  God  haa  put  within  reach  of 
men,  yon  most  learn  to  fix  yonr  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will 
happen  to  yon  because  of  it.  And  remember,  if  yon  were  to  choose 
■omethiog  lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  seek  yonr  own 
pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  disagreeable,  calamity  might  come  just 
the  same  ;  and  it  would  be  calamity  filling  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the 
one  form  of  aoirow  that  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a 
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nMn  sny, — '  It  would  have  been  better  for  mo  if  I  had  ne7er  been  bom.' 
I  will  tell  yon  Bomething,  Lillo." 

Bomola  paused  a  mament.  Sbe  had  taken  Lillo's  cheeks  between  her 
hands,  and  hia  young  eyea  were  meeting  her^ 

"  There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  reiy  near,  lo  that  I  conld  see  a 
great  deal  of  his  life,  who  made  almost  erery  one  fond  of  him,  for  he  was 
yotmg,  and  clerer,  and  beaatifii],  and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and 
kind.  I  believe,  when  I  fiist  knew  him,  he  nerer  tbonght  of  doing 
anything  crnel  oi  base.  But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  erery- 
thii^  that  was  nnplensant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  his 
own  aafe^,  he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds — such  as 
make  men  inftmons.  He  denied  his  &ther,  and  left  him  to  misery  ;  he 
beMyed  every  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himaelf 
saft  and  get  rich  and  prosperous.     Yet  calami^  overtook  him." 

Again  Eomola  paused.  Her  voice  was  unsteady,  and  Lillo  wm 
looking  up  at  her  with  awed  wonder. 

"  Another  time,  my  Lillo — I  will  tell  you  another  time.  See,  there 
are  our  old  Fiero  di  Cosimo  and  Nello  coming  up  the  Borgo  Finti, 
twinging  us  their  flowers.  Let  ns  go  and  wave  our  hands  to  them,  that 
tbiey  may  know  we  see  them." 

"  How  queer  old  Fiero  is,"  said  Lillo,  as  the^  stood  at  the  comer  of 
die  loggia,  watching  the  advaadng  figures.  "He  abases  you  for  dressing 
tlie  altar,  and  thinking  so  much  of  Fra  Girolamo,  and  yet  he  brings  you 
the  flowers." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bomola.  "  There  are  many  good  people  who 
£d  not  lore  Fia  Girolamo.  Ferhspe  I  ahoold  never  have  learned  to 
bre  him  if  he  bad  not  helped  me  when  I  was  in  great  seed." 
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Ih  a  recent  article  some  remarka  were  made  upon  tlioaa  peooliaT,  Qnwrkten 
lawB  wbich  goTom  the  thrte  learned  profesicns^  and  wfaicli  make  tiwm 
objects  partly  of  mjssbery  and  partly,  it  mnrt  be  confessed,  of  jealous 
dislike  to  the  geoenl  public  It  was,  howerer,  only  wUl)  regud  to  the 
legal  profeuicn  tliat  the  sabjeot  iras  treated  with  any  partacularitjr.  At 
present,  w«  iatend  to  disonss,  as  briefly  aa  pos^le,  wLat  we  venture  to 
■ay  ore  at  least  as  interesting — tlie  princifdes  of  etiquette  -which  are  tacitly 
adopted  by  the  members  of  tine  medical  profesuon. 

It  aeeme  neoeasaiy  to  inqnire  a  little,  in  the  finst  place,  into  the 
special  character  of  that  eiprit  de  corpi  which  onites  madicsl  men  in  the 
obserraoce  of  oertain  ethical  traditioUB,  for  fecial  it  certainly  is,  and  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  analogous  feeling  which  animates  lawyer*  and  dirinea, 
irhe  tmth  is,  that  Uiis  feeling  depends  ultimately  upoo  the  fanedons  which 
the  medical  body  has  to  perform,  and  these  are  highly  peenliar.  I%e 
fp-and  distinotivo  feature  of  medicine  is  that  it  is  at  once  as  inexact  science 
and  one  which  is  abaolntely  necessary  to  the  wsDts  of  humanly.  There 
are  bo  general  iawv  of  healing  established  from  which  the  physician  eaa, 
in  the  calm  retirement  of  his  study,  deduce  particular  rules  of  pmctiee  for 
all  possible  occaaioas ;  but  the  presing  needs  of  suffering  men  and  ivDmei) 
ciy  loudly  for  help ;  and  to  meet  these  ui^ent  clauns  upon  theoi  me<£cal 
men  are  forced  to  apply,  as  best  they  nay,  systems  of  treatment  whidi 
often  rest  upon  inductions  which  they  well  know  are  neither  as  numerous 
nor  as  carefully  m^e  as  they  should  be.  The  common  sneer  at  the 
"  uncertainties  of  medicine  "  is  easy  ;  but  we  think  that  a  more  usdul 
purpose  might  be  serred  by  inquiring  whether  those  very  rules  of  medical 
etiquette,  which  to  the  public  BometimeH  eeem  like  the  grotesque  trappings 
of  professional  conceit  and  egotism,  be  not,  in  fact,  our  best  preserratives 
against  the  evils  which  such  uncertainties  might  give  rise  to.  We  think 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

MedJcsl  men  are,  necessarily,  the  dispensers  of  an  empirical  ecienet. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  sense  ia  which  we  use  this  term,  and  we 
cannot  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  most  eloquent  living  physician 
— M.  Trousseau.     "  £mpiridam,"  says  M.  Trousseau,  "  means  experiment, 

and  notliing  more  nor  leas Experimentation,  independent  of 

all  theory,  is  thus  completely  opposed  to  that  which  we  call  dogmatism, 
which  proceeds,  it  is  true,  on  a  basis  of  &cts  furnished  by  empiric 
observation,  but  which  systeniatizes  completely  and  roundly,  leaving  no 
vacant  spaces.  The  theorists  who  approve  neither  of  empiricism,  nor  of 
the  empirics  or  their  proceedings,  have  attempted  to  pour  blame  and 
ridicule  upon  them,  and  (perverting  the  word  from  its  proper  meaning) 
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liave  applied  Ae  name  empiricum  to  ths  medicine  of  hi^iluizard,  of 
accrete,  and  of  formulas ;  to  tbe  medical  practice  of  hoUKwiTce,  of  noiaes, 
and  of  quacks."  &f.  Trouasean  proceedi  to  ibow  how  impoper  and 
tmjost  is  thifl  latter  application  of  tlie  vord  empiricism,  which  onght,  is 
fict,  to  be  need  only  to  express  art  as  opposed  to  tcitnee. 

It  is  obvions  that  medicine,  being  thus  an  azt,  latber  than  a  deduc- 
tire  science,  demands,  in  those  who  pnuitise  it,  an  nnuaoal  amount  of 
some  rather  nncommon  virtnes.  The  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
ihe  enormous  temptations  to  seek  short  paths  to  success  and  to  forsake 
the  cautious  method  of  induction  which  has  alone  enabled  emiuricism  to 
accomplish  anj  good  thing,  and  the  unparalleled  ftctlities  for  deceivii^ 
either  the  patient,  or  themselres,  or  both  :  all  these  point  to  the  necessity 
of  a  ooungeons  and  clear-sighted  honesty  in  medical  men,  which  is  not 
too  common  in  any  class  of  society :  a  necessity,  in  &ct,  for  incessant 
watchfiilnea  against  temptations  to  egotiam,  which  would  lead  the  phy- 
sician to  credit  his  own  experiments  too  readily  with  aoccess.  Now  it  is 
against  this  Tery  on  of  egotism,  against  this  tendency  to  assert  oneself 
to  be  something  which  one  is  not,  that  all  rules  of  medical  etiquette 
are  practically  directed.  These  rules  divide  themsdves  naturally  into 
three  groups ;  for  there  is  the  etiquette  which  govemt  the  relations  of 
doctors  with  each  other,  that  which  governs  their  conduct  to  their  patient^ 
and,  last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  etiquette  which  decides  the 
attitude  which  tha  profesmon  generally  shall  assume  towards  the  whole 
1^  pnblic. 

The  etiqnette  which  rales  doctors  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  ia 
popularly  much  misunderstood.  It  is  believed  iLat  medical  nien  observe 
a  certain  loyalty  to  each  other  because  they  expect  that  the  good  offices 
which  they  perform  for  a  amfrere  will  be  repaid  by  atmilar  services. 
That  such  a  motive  to  mutual  loyalty  does,  in  a  secondary  way,  influence 
doctors  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  never- 
theless, this  is  not  the  true  origin  of  the  tendency  to  support  each  otiier 
which  all  decent  medical  men  show.  The  true  reason  for  it  is  the 
instinctive  consciousness  on  the  doctor's  part  that  he  needs  all  the  moral 
Iielp  and  sympathy  he  can  get  to  keep  himself  true,  and  honest,  and 
unpretending;  without  which  qualities  he  knows  full  well  his  work  will 
never  be  satisfactory,  nor  he  himself  a  happy  man.  For  this  reason  he 
refuses  steadily,  if  he  be  an  honourable  man,  to  credit  any  stories  of 
miscarriage  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a  brother  practitioner  on 
anything  short  of  the  positiTe  evidence  of  nnpnpudiced  medical  observei^ 
or  to  allow  any  weight  to  the  statemcntB  of  laymen  to  such  effect,  unless 
llwy  are  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  confirmation.  The  consideration 
would  also  force  itself  on  his  mind,  that  by  any  other  coarse  he  would 
ezpoae  scientific  truth  to  grave  danger,  and  that  he  voold  not  improbably 
be  helping  to  give  authority  to  some  false  doctrine  in  science  which  might 
<me  day  be  used  with  terrible  efiect  agwnst  himself,  unless  he  were  willing 
to  consent  to  be  dishonest. 
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Let  us  take  another  cnse  ia  which  ft  medical  man's  iTrnpathy  and 
sense  of  ikimeaa  to  a  brother  practitioner  ia  often  put  to  the  test.  Nothing 
is  more  common,  with  a  certain  class  of  patients,  than  to  change  their 
medical  attendants  upon  the  most  frivolouB  pretexts.  Other  persons  (and 
those  the  wiser  and  more  thooghtful  part  of  society)  are  not  fond  of  such 
chnnges,  and  only  under  the  impression  of  gross  mal-praxia  on  the  part  of 
their  doctor  would  they  be  inclined  to  dismiss  him.  However,  on  eerioiia 
or  trivial  grounds,  aa  the  case  may  be,  a  good  many  doctora  do  receive 
their  dismissal,  and  au  equal  number  are  called  to  fill  their  vacant  posta, 
and  some  important  questions  at  once  arise  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  ought  to  conduct  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  post, 
that  of  the  last  summoned  doctor,  for  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  ont  of 
a  hundred  that  be  will  be  solidted,  more  or  less  directly,  to  give  an 
un&vourabla  opinion  of  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Of  course  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  he  will  feel  bound  to  decline  to  do  this,  because 
he  knows  that  the  previous  treatment  was  quite  proper ;  but  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  it  naturally  happens  that  ho  considers  that  the  treatment 
was  wrong;  nay,  he  may  even  believe  that  the  late  attendant  was  crimi- 
nally neglectful,  and  did  not  use  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  he  actually 
posseaned.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  sud  that 
no  honourable  practitioner  would  desire  to  make  capital  out  of  the  mis- 
takes of  a  colleague,  atill  less  to  profit  by  the  injustice  of  patients  toward* . 
a  former  medical  adviser.  Secondly,  supposing  that  he  finda  himself  so 
closely  interrogated  that  he  has  no  choice  but  either  to  damage  the  repu- 
tation of  a  confrere^  to  besmirch  his  own  conscience,  or  to  offend  a  new 
client  by  his  reticence,  the  decision,  though  it  may  be  painful  and  trying 
to  have  to  make  it,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  a  just  man.  The  last  alterna- 
tive— that  of  disappointing  that  appetite  for  detecting  people  in  mistakes 
and  misdemeanors,  which  his  patient  feels — must  be  faced,  and  the  doctor 
has  the  pliun  duty  before  him  of  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put 

Again  :  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  is  called  upon  by 
a  patient  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  question  whether  another  practi- 
tioner has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of  n^lect  amounting  to  a  legal  crime? 
Let  us  suppose  that  hu  internal  judgment  answera  this  question  in  the 
affirmative ;  even  in  this  case  he  would  decline  to  ^ve  any  answer  until  he 
had  communicated  with  the  accused  peraon,  and  heard  his  veraion  of  the 
matter;  and  if  this  should  fail  to  shake  the  opinion  already  formed, 
the  medical  man  whose  opinicm  had  been  sought  would  atill  delay  to 
deliver  any  judgment  until  he  had  consulted  with  some  impartial  pro- 
fesmonal  authority.  Nothing  short  of  a  previoua  investigation  of  this 
kind  would  be  felt,  by  any  honourable  practitioner,  to  justify  a  charge 
of  criminality  against  a  colleague — and  nothing  short  of  criminality  ought 
to  tempt  him  to  make  any  charge  at  all  In  all  cases  short  of  this,  true 
etiquette  snggtats  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  absolute  silence,  if  he 
oumot  justify  his  brother  practitioner.    And  whenever  he  haa  reason  to 
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■oppose  that  perwnial  spite  has  initigated  the  reqaest  for  his  jadiciml 
opinion,  he  feels  bound  to  throw  cold  water  with  all  possible  emphaais  on 
the  oompLiintB  of  hia  client. 

Another  case,  well  adapted  to  test  a  medical  man's  loyalty  to  other 
mcmben  of  the  profesuon,  ia  that  of  a  physician  called  to  giTe  a  aecond 
opinion  in  a  case  with  the  treatment  of  which  the  patient's  friends  are 
angrily  dissatlBfied. .  In  many  instances,  of  coarse,  the  original  attendant 
is  only  too  happy  to  assent  to  the  oonsnltatjoa  taking  place,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  doctors  passes  off  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way.  Soch  is 
not  always  the  case,  however :  for  the  first  medical  attendant  may  have 
reason  to  know  beforehand  that  the  opinions  of  his  proposed  assistant 
differ  so  radically  from  his  own  that  there  is  little  chance  of  their  coming 
to  an  agreement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conference  is  almost 
inevitably  entered  on,  by  one  or  both  parties,  in  a  spirit  of  involuntaiy 
luMtility:  and  it  may  well  happen  that  they  mi^  find  themselvea  obliged 
to  tell  the  patient  that  there  ii  no  hope  of  their  agreemenL  Now 
oomea  the  awkward  point:  the  patient  or  his  friends  most  of  coane 
decide  as  to  which  of  the  proffered  counsels  they  will  be  guided  by;  and 
Ae  position  of  the  adviser  whose  opinion  ia  overridden  becomes  such  as 
to  test  aererdy  his  loyalty  to  a  colleague,  as  such.  For  his  pride,  joined 
vith  a  certain  swelling  indignation  bom  of  strong  scientific  conviction, 
may  mge  him  to  throw  up  the  case  and  retire;  while  his  duty  certunly 
Inda  him  remain,  and  asusl  in  carrying  out  thoroughly  the  plan  of  his 
rival. 

One  more  illustration  of  the  mutual  relations  of  doctors  will  suffice 
OS.  A  medical  man  happens  to  have  a  dear  friend  who  is  dangerously 
ill,  and  who  is  b^g  treated  by  another  doctor  in  a  way  which  his  medical 
Siend  disat^vores.  Is  the  latter  to  interfere,  and  to  tell  the  patient  or  hia 
friends  his  own  opinion  T  He  wonld  certainly  not  do  so  until  he  had 
Gonaclted  the  ^^[nlar  attendant  privately.  The  latter  would  probably 
request  his  co-opeiation  in  the  treatment  and  throw  the  responsibilt^  of 
deciding  whose  advice  shall  be  followed  upon  the  patient's  friends. 

Hie  above  illnslxations  will,  perhapa,  snfficiendy  indicate  the  substan- 
tial principle  on  which  doctors,  though  ofren  unconsdoosly,  base  thdr 
oondact  to  each  other.  But,  as  in  common  life,  the  treatment  which  we 
beatow  on  any  man  depends  much  on.  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he 
is  acting  honestiy,  so  in  the  medical  profesuon,  any  person  vho  claims 
the  benefit  of  that  particular  kind  of  social  jastice  which  we  call  etiquette 
mnat  be  able  to  prove  lliat  he  is  acting  in  good  faith.  The  essence  of  all 
qnockery,  properly  so  called,  ia  the  absence  of  a  b<ma  fida,  and  it  would 
be  therefore  interesting  to  define,  if  poasible,  what  constitutes  proof  of  such 
deficiency. 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  if  any  man  pretends  to 
miderstand  the  art  of  curing  human  diseases,  he  implies  that  he  has  studied 
the  vital  Rtmoture  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  the  natural  history 
I,  and  the  effect  of  medicines  aa.  the  healthy  and  on  the  nok 
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porstm  re^iectiT«l^.  Studies  sacli  m  these  ore  eoarmonaly  expensre  and 
troublemne,  and  cad  only  be  catried  out  by  means  of  Uie  associatiaD  of 
Etudents  in  a  hospital  echool,  such  as  exist  in  onr  metropolitan  and  some 
of  onr  prorinraal  cities.  Unless,  therefore,  a  medical  nitm  could  give 
eridraee  (^  a  reasonable  period  gf  atndy  puaed  at  aoch  An  institation,  he 
aj^a  justly  be  Bttapednd  of  bad  liiith  in  pretending  to  be  able  to  core : 
if  be  had  paned  sodi  a  period  <^  sto^,  diligently  employed,  he  conld 
bare  no  diffienl^  in  paswng  a  l^ally  qualifying  e^uninstioD ;  yrt  should 
a^  bim,  therefore,  to  prodnce  his  dipkana,  and  we  should  jnatly  dxay,  to 
a  num  lAo  conld  not  do  bo,  the  special  cooiteaiea  due  to  a  suentific 
collet^*.  Bnt  tiiis  is  a  oompatatiTSly  simple  case.  A  &r  more  embanass- 
iag  qneation  is,  what  attitode  to  assome  towards  a  man  wbo  poeaesses 
the  b^al  £jJonia,  but  disgraces  it  by  his  practice— we  do  not  mean 
moraRy,  but  intellectnally  T  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tmst  committed 
into  the  hands  of  a  medical  man  at  the  time  of  his  recraving  a  Iteence  to 
practiae  7  It  certunly  is  not  intended  by  his  examiners  as  a  perodesioti 
to  be  Uind  to  the  progress  of  science  and  to  continiie  obstinately  to  stick 
fiut  tttper  atiHqiuu  viaa,  in  the  bsd  sense  :  and  yet  the  temptation  to  do ' 
this  is  strong,  and,  in  a  certun  nnmber  of  eases,  will  prcTail ;  nor  caold 
we  expect  anydiing  else  from  the  weakncn  of  human  natnre.  It  is  ofariona 
that  Budi  a  line  of  conduct  inTolvea  a  breach  of  good  &itb,  whidi  is  quite 
as  bad  as  that  committed  by  the  unlicensed  quack,  and,  in  strict  josdce, 
the  doctor  who  follows  this  course  ought  to  be  doiied  the  courtesies  of  the 
cloth.  But  this  caae  is  a  proof  that  the  laws  of  medical  etiquette  diare' 
the  defects  of  all  human  laws ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  is  at  present  practically 
impossible  to  carry  oat  the  sentence  on  this  class  of  offonden.  So  pro- 
foundly ignorant  is  die  public  ot  medical  things,  that  this  sort  of  negatire 
conservatisn)  is  rather  enoooraged  dian  otherwise  by  one  class  of  patients, 
and  the  men  who  practase  it  sometimes  obtain  a  large  business  and  a  high 
social  consideration,  wfaidi  render  it  difficult  to  enforce  professional  penal- 
ties agsinst  tbem.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  fivm  this  class  of  practitioners, 
happily  becoming  small,  has  proceeded  nearly  all  that  ia  exaggerated  and 
Unreal  in  medical  etiquette — all  thsit  makes  it  leaemble  the  vexataous 
jrirority  of  a  Spanish  code  of  ceremony. 

"nie  etiquette  of  doctors  in  dealing  witii  their  patients  is  r^ulated,  of 
course,  for  the  most  part,  by  rules  of  ordinary  good-breeding,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  here.  There  is  one  question,  however,  wicich 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer,  and  out  of  which  arise  many  practice  dilBenkies. 
How  far  is  the  doctor  to  treat  his  patient  as  a  eonSdaut  7  How  for  u  it 
adrisalile  for  him  t«  explain  the  reasons  for  the  treatment  he  adopts,  and' 
the  chances,  so  for  as  they  can  humanly  be  calculated,  of  success  7 

As  for  the  question  of  explaining  reasons  for  treatment,  that  may* 
always  be  left  to  the  doctor's  discretion  in  each  case,  since  it  is  a  matter 
ou  which  he  dearly  has  the  right  to  decide  abscdotely.  The  other  qoea- 
tion, — whetiier  die  doctor  ought  to  make  the  patient  a  ecmfidant  of  his 
ideas  as  to  the  probaUe  isme  of  the  illness,— cannot  be  so  easily  settled ; 
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and  indmd  wait  be  ODBwered  in  Teiy  di&rent  termk,  acootding  to  ibe 
cireiiiaBtaiicc*  cf  the  individwl  otue.  Abttnatadlj  ipeaktog,  no  doobt 
tlie  patient  has  a  right,  «t  oil  times,  to  insist  oo  knowii^  the  teal  opnicn 
of  hia  me<£cal  adviser  aa  to  Aa  ^oi^ects  (^  hit  malady.  Bvt  aa  it  voald 
bs  mnnifeatly  fiKdish  to  giro  die  patient  tUa  gntifieadoa  at  the  ezpenaa 
of  doing  hk  health  aeriona  injury  hy  tbe  alarm  which  a  ray  nufkvoonbla 
opnim  would  exoite  ia  bit  mind,  it  it  certainly  j^iatifiaUe  to  srade 
qoattioningt  on  thste  points  vtithm  eertain  IMta.  And  aa  these  limils 
are  diSonlt  to  define,  it  may  be  at  veil  at  once  to  acpaiate  oettain  cases  in 
irhkii  it  certaiolj  is  not  lawfiil  to  decedve  the  patienL 

To  argoe  from  small  things  to  great :  in  the  first  jdace,  it  clearly 
would  not  be  just  to  allow  a  dying  patient  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  state 
when  there  was  a  probability  tbat  this  woaM  lead  bim  to  n^lect  matters 
of  bnsaeea  highly  impMtant  to  relatirea  and  friends,  unleat  the  shock  of 
the  news  of  Ina  darker  would  be  likely  to  accelerate  hia  death  materially. 
And  ercB  in  cases  where  die  proapect  of  death  was  more  remote,  bnt  atill 
(linmanly  peaking)  oerteia  to  be  reaUced  witlkin  a  limited  time,  ther« 
could  ba  do  qneatimi,  except  that  of  tlie  proper  moment,  aa  to  the  doctor'a- 
duty  to  declare  hia  opiniga  when  toeh  intcretti  vrere  at  stake.  Bnt  he 
might  Terj  &iriy  shift  all  ikt  WffKnsibility,  as  to  the  manner  of  eomnm- 
nicating  the  newt  to  the  patient,  upon  the  relatives  of  ths  latter. 

Tbe  inflooioe  which  spiritoal  conaiderations  oaght  to  have  in  deciding 
a  medical  man  to  dimlge  a  patient's  teal  oondition  to  bim,  is  a  very 
grare  aad  difficult  eabject ;  and  it  is  one  reepeotiDg  which  we  take  lea*e 
t*  say  that  doctors  are  often  giieroosly  mieusdtxstDod  and  mitrcpieeeated 
by  weU-meaning  pveons,  espeoialiy  by  the  oI»gy>  To  take  the  case  of 
panma  actnally  in  dying  oinraBtfaaoes,  with  bnt  a  few  hoars  of  this 
wcaid  befae  tkem — here,  smce  die  bope  of  >a*ii%  life  has  fled,  the  pait 
of  commtm  honesty  seems  to  be  to  infoisi  tbe  patient  tmly  of  hia  oon£- 
tkin;  and  yet  varioas  argnments  bare  been  urged  itpon  tbe  other  side. 
It  is  the  isKj  of  the  doctor,  say  some,  not  menly  to  save  life  if  be  caii, 
bo^  in  casta  where  bo  is  powerless  to-  avert  death,  to  promote  tha 
entbmiatia,  the  peaceful  and  painless  tormiDatiMi  of  lil%.  In  maaj  cases, 
to  inform  the  patient  of  mi  immediately  approadiing  death  would  be  to 
thn>w  him  into  an  agony  of  ipnitaal  excitement ;  while,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  it  is  <&Scalt  to  believe  that,  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  the 
mind  coold  work  freely  and  to  useful  porpoee  in  tbe  abort  tine  W&ich 


These  ia  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  remarks.  These  can  ba  no 
doubt  timt  t&e  doctor  ia  bound  to  soothe,  aa  w^  aa  to  cure ;  and  it  ia 
equally  certain  that  the  unexpected  news  of  impanding  death  would  be  to 
most  persona  very  agitating.  And  it  most  be  allowed  that  the  extreme 
fau^nor  and  feebknesa  of  all  mental  operatioDs,  to  &r  aa  we  can  wta  tbem, 
in  tbe  great  mqority  of  dying  penons,  give  little  hope  that  any  nseftil 
self-eoEanana^on  can  be  made  by  moribund  patients.  To  these  oottudera-- 
tioBs  we  reply  that,  patting  aside  altogether  the  qoestioa  of  si^ematoral 
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influence,  as  a  topic  nnfit  for  dlsonadon  here,  we  Lave  yet  oue  answer 
irHicH  virtually  lettlee  the  whole  matter.  By  virtue  of  his  very  office  the 
doctor  IB  no  theologian,  that  it,  no  decider  of  theological  qaectionn;  it  is 
not  for  him  to  meddle  in  theae  things  aa  one  having  any  authority  ;  he  ia 
hut  the  priest  of  another  and  a  humbler  temple.  Ue  is  bomid  to  deliver 
himself  of  the  particular  meamge  which  he  has  to  tell  (either  to  the 
patient  or  his  friends),  for  this  is  one  chief  reason  why  docton  are 
employed,  and  common  hones^  demands  that  the  tacit  compact  be  fulfilled* 
The  onii/  exception  to  this  rule  is  when  there  ia  a  strong  probability  that 
the  mental  agitation  produced  will  cut  abort  life  at  once,  or  at  least  mudi 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  aa  en  J. 

And  still  less,  if  we  reflect  upon  it,  does  it  seem  justifiable  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  allow  patients  who  are  doomed  to  death  within  a 
limited  period,  but  who  are  not  in  immediate  danger,  to  remaia  ignorant 
of  thdr  conditaim.  For  here  the  mental  faculties  are  not  overclouded, 
there  ia  still  time  and  strength  for  the  performance  of  many  important 
duties,  atill  clearness  of  viuoa  sufficient  for  a  review  of  the  long  pro- 
-cesjuon  of  past  events  and  feelings.  Concealment  of  the  truth  af^kcais  to 
us,  in  this  case,  to  be  simply  unjust,  althou^  we  well  know  that  the 
motive  which  prompts  it  is  humane.  An  instance  of  this  mistaken  kind- 
ness once  came  under  our  notice,  and  im[Kressed  us  deeply.  A  celebrated 
hosjutal  physitdan  was  walking  the  round  of  his  patients,  attended  by  a 
lai^  number  of  students.  Among  the  sick  was  a  poor  girl,  evidently  the 
victim  of  advanced  consumption,  but  whose  spirits  were  naturally  bnDyan^ 
and  were  raised  still  higher  by  the  flattering  promises  of  probable  amend- 
ment of  health  which,  to  our  surprise,  the  doctor  gave  her.  But  no 
sooner  had  we  left  the  ward  than  the  great  man  turned  to  us,  and  sud, 
with  a  smile  of  gentle  melancholy,  "  Heaven  foi^ive  me  !  I  could  not  tell 
a  poor  girl  like  that  the  real  state  of  the  case,  you  know." 

The  mistake  here  made  was  a  natural  one,  but  it  was  not  the  leas  » 
mistake,  and  a  grave  one.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  allowing 
sentimentality  to  weigh  against  and  {vevoil  over  the  {iromptings  of  trutli 
and  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  With  mere 
sentimental  likings  and  dislikiugs  the  physician  baa  nothing  to  do ;  he 
is  bound  to  mortify  to  the  utmost  his  personal  predilections,  and  to  act 
mmply  as  an  honest  adviser;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  will  never 
need  to  contzavene,  in  to  acting,  the  instincts  of  real  and  far-sighted 
benevolence.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  weakly  shrinking  from  the  pn- 
fbrmance  of  a  duty  which  might  give  present  pun,  the  medical  man  ia 
the  story  we  have  related  was  laying  up  for  his  patient,  in  all  probabili^, 
much  future  ai^uish  against  the  lime  of  inevitable  disclosure :  and  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  such  mistakes  are  not  often  made. 

But  there  are  numerous  casea  in  which  the  phymcian'a  duty  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  in  the  cases  which  we  have  referred  to.  It  may,  and 
often  does  happen,  that  he  is  himself  doubtful  as  to  his  patient's  chancea 
of  reooreiy,  though  in  his  pnvste  opinion  the  balance  ctf  probabilities 
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nmy  b«  agaiDBt  b  favourable  israe,  while  he  htu  the  cerUin  conndion 
that  to  tell  the  sick  man  of  hit  danger  would  be  to  affect  those  cha&cea 
ftttHy.  Under  nich  ciicomBtanca  he  will  probably  feel  that  his  reailieflt 
escape  from  a  difficult  of  consoienoe  is  to  commnnicate  the  real  state  of 
afiaira  to  the  patient's  friendB  under  a  pledge  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated 
to  the  snfferer  himeelf.  But  he  has  no  right  to  take  even  this  eonrte 
unless  he  haa  a  reasonable  belief  in  their  diacretion  ;  for  secrecy  in  this 
case  fbmu  a  part  of  his  therapentical  armament,  and  be  is  not  justified  in 
throwing  away  a  single  weapon  causelessly.  So  long  as  there  is  any  hope, 
■0  loi^  ou^t  the  interest  of  the  patient's  bodily  health  to  outweigh  every 
cooaiderotion  in  the  phymcian's  mind ;  for  he  is  the  appointed  custodian 
of  those  inlercsto,  and  most  do  his  duty  in  r^ard  to  them.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  responsibility  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  such  cases  is  a 
heavy  one,  and  that  it  must  press  severely  on  a  conscientious  man  ;  and 
we  may  add  that  the  situation  of  the  physician  is  far  more  oflen  one  that 
ahould  command  sympathy  than  blame,  even  when  ha  decides  wrongly  in 
such  instances,  and  disaster  follows  from  hia  conduct. 

And  now  we  have  to  consider  medical  etiquette  as  it  affects  the  rela- 
UoDS  of  the  whole  corps  medical  to  the  general  public.  This  is  a  subject 
far  too  little  reflected  on;  but  the  great  importance  of  which  is  manifest- 
ing itself  more  and  more  clearly  every  day. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  a  high  conception  of  etiquette,  for  the 
man  of  science  to  proclaim  one  scientific  fact  so  loudly  and  clamorously 
as  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  unwary  audience  from  other  &cta  which 
materially  modify  its  value.  When,  for  instance,  a  well-known  analyst 
declares  (with  such   emphasis  that  one  could  fancy  tears  of  gratitude 

atandiog  in  hia  eyes)  that  B and  Co.'s  London  stout  is  a  pure,  a 

wholesome,  a  uouriHhing,  a  life-giving  drink,  he  allows  a  too  innocent 
public  to  suppose  that  the  vats  of  Guinness,  and  Barclay,  and  Buxton, 
and  Ueux  contain  but  a  dull  and  muddy  liquor,  a  mere  sap  of  the  tree 
of  koowlege  of  evil  I  And  when  the  same  great  man  asserts  that,  after 
minnte  inspection,  of  the  most  severely  scientific  kind,  he  has  ascer- 
tained a  &ot  which  he  thinks  it  necesaaiy  to  print,  viz.  that  D ■ 

and  Co.  really  sell  pure  and  well-grown  tea,  does  he  not  plainly  bint  that 
in  this  country  the  sale  of  sloe-leaves  is  mournfully  common,  if  not  all 
but  nniveraal  7  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  once  saw  a  still  more  striking 
instance  of  limited  appreciation :  it  was  no  lees  than  a  testimonial,  framed 
and  glazed,  in  a  hair-dresser's  window,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  very 
well-known  practitioner,  and  bearing  fervid  witness  to  the  renovating 
influence  of  a — hair-wash  1  However,  we  should  make  some  allowance 
here.  It  was  probably  in  the  first  delirium  of  joy  on  discovering  that  he 
bad  derived  personal  benefit  from  the  peparation,  that  the  man  of  science 
wrote  those  unguarded  lines. 

The  custom  here  touched  upon,  of  scientific  men  giving  testimonials 
to  particular  tradesmen,  for  wluch  they  are  paid,  and  which  the  trades- 
men at  once  turn  into  money  to  large  amounts,  la  Indeed  a  very  serioua 
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one ;  and  it  may  wall  be  conndend  nlieth«r  aucti  «  practice  ougbt  not  td 
be  checked,  or  at  least  regulated,  by  l^iilative  eoactment.  It  is  very 
•uy  to  apeak  with  indignation  of  the  icientific  men  who  act  in  this  way> 
bnt  the  fanlt  ia  not  only,  or  even  in  greateet  part,  on  their  lide.  It  ia 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  increadng  laxity  of  commercial  morale,  which 
allows  respectable  merobanta  to  oae  without  a  oorupla  means  of  increasing 
their  trade  which  are,  in  truth,  nothing  lees  than  no  many  forms  of 
deception.  The  merchant  dares  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  scientiflc  man, 
though  he  ia  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  it  in  that  coarse  form,  which  he 
koowi  would  be  too  rerolting.  And  the  man  of  science,  quieting  bit 
first  qualms  of  conscience  wi&  the  fallacioua  truism  that  the  goodi 
really  art  excellent,  reports  accordingly,  with  all  due  flourish  of  scitstific 
trumpets. 

There  ia  another  way  in  vrhich,  by  the  statement  of  a  part  only  of  the 
truth,  Bcientifio  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  harm.  In  an 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Comhill  MagoMtne,  we  noticed  and 
deplored  the  scandalous  conflicts  of  medical  evidence  which  so  frequently 
have  occurred  on  criminal  trials ;  end  we  ventured  to  suggest  what  the 
nature  t^  any  remedy  must  be  which  could  hope  to  hsTe  any  suceeia  in 
abating  this  eviL  The  remedy  essentially  consisted  in  making  the  whola 
bttaineas  of  medical  evidence  in  courts  of  law  an  organized  a^r,  and 
removing  it  out  of  the  r^on  of  personal  animosities  and  rivalries,  and 
of  groner  temptations.  And  this  is,  in  &ct,  the  essence  of  all  genuine 
etiquette  :  it  is  a  league  of  honest  men  who,  for  the  beat  of  pur- 
poses— that  of  preserving  th^  boneaty-'Submit  themselves  to  oertain 
restraining  rules  and  regulationa.  In  nich  a  league  it  would  be  utterly 
forbidden  to  surest  views  of  what  might  have  been,  or  to  relate  fitctc 
the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  their  relation  to  other  fiwta  which 
are  ignored. 

We  have  thus  endeavonied  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  medical  eUqnette,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  essential 
character  of  medical  science  itself,  are  no  mean  palladium  of  the  higheK 
quahties  which  all  high-minded  practitioners  would  desire  to  seo  per- 
petuated in  the  proieasiDn.  And  now  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
concerning  Ae  degree  in  which  medical  men  tbemselvea  maintain  tha 
standard  which  these  rales  point  to. 

It  most  be  owned  that  the  correspondence  between  what  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  to  be  right,  and  what  is  actually  practised,  is  not  very 
exact— that  is  to  say,  not  in  all  casea.  There  is  a  class  of  men  composed 
of  isolated  individuals  in  all  ranks  of  the  professiou,  for  whom  the  bittw 
Btruggle  with  an  adverse  fortune  is  too  much,  who  succumb  from  want  o( 
strength ;  and  because  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  accumulated  weight  ' 
of  poverty  and  excessive  labour,  chooae  the  shorter  paths  to  fortune,  even 
though  they  be  aomewhat  miry.  Every  such  case  tella,  and  ia  daringly 
conspicuous  to  the  public  Who  is  so  well  known  and  so  freely  talked  of 
•a  the  practilioner  with  qoackidi  tondoocies?    Eveiy  foolish  Tolgar  thing 
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the  poor  man  ever  did  or  said  becomes  the  nibjeot  of  a  jeat  or  deaoa- 
ciation ;  eveii  bis  absurd  habit  of  wearing  black  tioiuers,  tail-coat,  and 
irbite  neckcloth,  in  the  dajtime,  though  harmless  enough  in  itself,  goes  to 
make  up  an  ideal  wbicb  the  intelligent  claaiefl  of  society  despise  and  detest 
in  its  entiiety.  But  let  the  reader  try  and  estimate  fairly  what  is  the 
proportion  of  such  men  (having  any  legal  qualification)  to  die  respectable 
classes  of  the  profesuon,  and  we  think  he  will  confess  that  it  is  at  least  as 
■mall  as  that  c^  the  black  slieep  to  the  white  ia  either  of  tbe  other  pnfea* 
mons  which  are  called  "  learned-"  If  this  opinion  b«  oorreot,  it  most 
certainly  be  to  the  la¥rs  of  etiquette,  the  tradition  of  our  fbre&thers,  that 
we  owe  this  immunity  from  any  extraordinary  tendency  to  linmbng  and 
quackery ;  ibr  the  temptations  to  it  are  enormous  in  the  medical  pivfes- 
sion,  and  such  as  lawyers  and  divines  have  no  idea  of.  The  ignorance  of 
the  public  on  medical  matters  is  so  complete,  and  the  very  first  steps  in 
the  path  to  knowledge  of  these  matters  seems  to  it  so  mystBriooaly  diffioolt} 
that  the  humblest  village  doctor  finds  himself  a  hero — almost  a  msgicisn 
— to  a  number  of  people.  What  a  trial  for  men  to  have  to  endure  whow 
minds  are  not  particularly  well  trained,  as  from  poverty  is  often  the  case 
with  medical  men  1  There  must  surely  be  some  potent  influence  at  work, 
keeping  them  the  honest,  steady-going,  genuine  men  that,  as  a  class,  th^  are. 
Doubtless,  a  part  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  sobering  influence  of  looking 
constantly  in  the  &ce  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Life,  Disease,  and  Death ; 
but  these  are  influences  with  which  one  soon  becomes  familiar,  too  familiar 
to  be  inspired  with  the  awe  with  which  they  struck  the  mind  at  fitat.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  unwritten  law  which  we,  borrowing  a  Unael- 
sounding  foreign  name,  have  called  Etiquette,  which  really  does,  in  great 
measure,  produce  this  salutary  effect ;  and  we  tmst  the  day  is  &r  off  when 
anything  like  a  demolition  of  the  outworks,  which,  if  our  view  be  right, 
guard  ^e  honcs^  and  purity  of  the  medical  profession,  shall  be  lerelledf 
and  the  principle  introduced  of  every  man  fitting  simply  for  his  own 
head,  and  in  defiance  of  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  ha  ought  naturally 
to  look  with  warm  sympathy. 
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Tub  "  firidih  ikrtneF"  belongs  to  that  categoiy  of  ideal  personages  under 
wlucHi  come  tbn  "  Britieh  merchant,"  the  "  old  English  gentleman,"  the 
"  Irish  peasant,"  and  other  embodiments  of  certain  national  charactmstica, 
which  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been,  as  it  were,  dispersed,  and  diffnsed 
over  the  genenl  body  politic.  He  still  does  survive,  however,  as  a  distinct 
type,  if  not  exactly  answering  to  all  that  our  fancy  may  have  painted 
him.  It  is  rare,  certunly,  to  meet  with  a  gennine  Foyser,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  representation  of  the  old  race  of  &rmere  that  has  ever  beea 
produced  in  fiction.  But  something  very  like  bim  may  still  be  met  with 
in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  England,  and  when  once  encountered  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He  lived  like  Dandie  Dinmont,  in  a  kind  of 
"  eluttish  plenty ; "  farming  fairly,  saring  little,  reading  nothing :  nursing, 
generally  speaking,  a  sincere  veneration  for  Church  and  Xing  as  the 
barriers  which,  somehow  or  other,  kept  out  Frenchmen,  kickshaws,  and 
Catholics;  respecting  the  clergyman  and  the  squire  as  representatives  of 
these  two  institutions ;  given  to  few  vices  and  contented  with  few 
pleasures;  altogether  a  sturdy,  stationary,  simple-hearted  kind  of  man, 
who  perpkzed  himself  very  little  with  politics,  or,  indeed,  with  any  one's 
affairs  except  his  own,  and  thase  of  hia  own  parish. 

Now,  however,  this  kind  of  man  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rnle. 
The  pnreuit  of  farming  has  extended  itself  so  much  among  all  classes  of 
soMety,  that  farmers  have  to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  classes,  no 
one  of  which  corresponds  with  any  exactness  to  the  traditional  agri- 
culturist. When  people  now  talk  of  farmers,  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  the  word.  Sometimes  they  mean  any 
man  who  fiirms  at  all ;  sometimes  any  man  who  makes  a  livelihood  of 
farming ;  sometimes  only  the  regular  tenant  lanner  who  works  upon  the 
landhimself,  and  in  noway  aspires  to  be  agentleman.  It  is,  however,  only 
to  the  last  two  of  these  olasses  that  the  term  properly  belongs,  and  more 
properly  to  the  third  than  to  the  second.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  always 
be  an  adequate  account  of  a  tenant  farmer  to  say  that  he  was  a  farmer; 
but  it  wonld  not  alwaya  be  so  in  ttiecase  of  any  man  who  lived  by  farming. 
For  instance,  many  men  of  good  birth  and  university  education  have  of 
late  years  taken  to  agriculture  as  a  trade.  But  if  one  were  asked  what 
such  a  man  was,  and  replied  merely  that  he  was  a  farmer,  we  should 
probably  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  him  to  the  inquirer's  mind. 

Nor  would  it  always  be  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  one  was  a 
gentleman  iiirmer.  In  many  parts  of  England,  it  is  trae,  this  titie  denotes 
exclusively  the  gentleman  who  happens  to  form.    But  elsewhere  it  ia 


rimply  the  modem  substitute  for  the  yeoman,  Ngaifying  a.  man  who  has 
Isnd  of  hia  own,  and  is  wealthier  and  more  independent  than  the  majority 
of  tenants.  DistnignDg,  therefore,  all  that,  closa  of  persons  who,  if  they 
farm  at  all,  reaU;  do  it  either  as  an  amusement  or  «  fideuUfic  experi- 
ment, or  whoEe  proper  work  in  life,  at  all  events,  is  not  that  of  a  fanner, 
such  as  the  nobilitj,  squirearchy,  and  clergy  of  these  realms,  there  remain, 
upon  the  whole,  three  classes,  first,  the  gentleman  farmer  who  ie  bo  called 
because  he  is  a  gentleman ;  secondly,  the  gentleman  farmer  who  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  Urn  from  the  tenant  &rmer ;  and  thirdly,  the  tenant 
&rmer  himself,  the  most  unmixed  specimen  of  the  genua  Alt  these,  of 
course,  have  a  great  deal  in  common  qua  farmers.  But  they  are  oilen 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  education  and  intelligence ;  so  that  when  Bioart 
London  dnbmen  speak  glibly  of  the  "  bucolic  mind,"  they  should  recollect 
of  what  xery  rarious  ingredients  that  mind  is  now  composed  ;  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  refinement  and  literature  and  general  coltore  is  mixed  up 
with  it,  which  leavens  the  mass,  and  renders  it  more  worthy  of  reverence 
than  they  are,  too  frequently,  disposed  to  think  it. 

The  gentleman  farmer  number  one  is  almost  always  a  capital  kind  of 
man  to  know.  With  the  tastes  and  personal  habits  of  the  most  refined 
classes  be  often  unites  a  kind  of  jolly  mmpUcity  that  one  does  not  always 
find  in  squires.  He  feels  that  he  is  to  some  extent  roughing  it,  that  he  if, 
as  it  were,  "  in  the  bnsh."  He  is  conscious  that  not  a  very  few  years  ago 
he  must  have  been  either  a  barrister,  a  soldier,  or  a  clergyman,  struggling 
perhaps  on  a  short  allowance  or  a  poor  living.  Kow  he  has  shaken  off 
those  social  fetters  ;  leads  a  healthier  and  freer  life  than  he  could  have 
done  then  ;  has  amusements  and  Inxories  which,  in  a  profession,  he  could 
perhaps  only  have  sighed  for;  and,  what  is  more,  can  marry  without 
incouTenience,  as  soon  as  the  fated  pair  of  eyes  happen  to  look  iuto  his 
own.  He  has  also  this  advantage  over  the  regular  village  squire,  that 
although  his  social  circle  is  a  limited  one,  it  is  not  so  limited  as  his.  He 
sees  a  greater  variety  of  human  beings;  he  associates  more  with  bis  fellow- 
creatures  ;  he  goes  to  market,  and  rubs  up  against  cattle-dealers  and  oom- 
fiictors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  all  the  good 
society  which  hia  own  neighbourhood  affords.  Thus  he  becomes  more  a 
man  of  the  world,  easier  to  get  on  with,  and  has  fewer  prejudices  than  his 
ostennble  social  superior.  The  family  of  such  a  man  are  pretty  much 
what  we  can  suppose  the  family  of  a  well-to-do  clergyman  to  be,  if  we 
eliminate  the  clerical  aroma.  His  daughters  are  apt  to  be  very  charming  : 
accomplished,  and  refined,  with  a  sweet  subdued  air  of  country  life  about 
them,  like  the  fragrance  of  a  beonfield  in  June ;  great  at  croquet,  picnics, 
and  the  conveyance  of  limcheon  to  shooting  parties  on  a  hazy  hot  September 
day.    Here  is  your  true  Arcadia — especially  when  there  are  Iota  of  birds  1 

The  gentleman  &rmer  number  two  is  a  far  less  desirable  kind  of  man. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  in  the  second  plac^  ho  is 
sure  to  be  badly  educated  ;  in  the  third  place,  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
botb  pnrae-prond  and  Tolgor.    He  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  much  fatter 
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than  either  of  tfaa  other  two  grades.  But  fktneea,  with  him,  dees  not 
alwftjH  mean  good-hamoar.  H«  ia  Tisaally,  howerer,  of  a  jovial  turn, 
and  ia  fond  of  giving  dioDer-pftrties,  whioh  compriie  tiie  doctor,  the 
Bqnire'a  Aeward,  the  attorney  from  the  next  market  town,  and  a  brace  of 
larmen  like  himaelf.  They  drink  heady  port-wine  after  dinner ;  then 
play  at  whiit  or  loo,  and  have  aome  final  brandy -and-water  before  thtjy 
disperse.  The  women  of  hia  fiunily  have,  of  oonrae,  no  pretension  to  be 
ladiea.  Here  again,  however,  let  it  not  be  snppoaad  that  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are  many.  But  we  must  harry  cai  to 
number  three,  the  party  we  love  best  of  ail. 

This  is  the  farmer,  "pnro  and  simple" — may  he  forgive  xn  for 
coupling  his  honest  name  with  any  snch  outlandi^  phrase ;  who  xfnta 
his  two,  three,  or  five  hundred  acres,  as  the  cose  may  be,  attends 
exolnsiTely  to  his  buNneaa,  and  alma  at  being  nothing  but  what  hia 
fathers  have  ever  been  before  him.  It  is  in  this  class  that  vestiges  of  the 
old  farmer  character,  shadows  and  &int  echoes  of  Mr.  Foyser,  may  still 
be  traced.  These  are  the  men  who  still  have  faith  in  old  ale,  which  they 
drink  by  sips ;  who  like  standing  outside  the  church  door  after  service 
with  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  drab  knee -breeches,  to  compare 
notes  on  crops  and  prices,  and  pay  their  duty  to  the  vicar.  These  are 
they  who,  if  yon  call  upon  them  while  oat  shooting,  have  the  natural 
politeness  to  offer  you  only  what  they  know  to  be  good,  namely,  a  jug  of 
home-brewed,  whereas  the  more  genteel  party  insists  upon  "  a  glass  of 
sherry."  Even  among  tenant  farmers,  however,  this  particular  kind  of 
man  is  growing  acarcer  and  scarcer.  We  can  remember  one  or  two  in 
whose  sons  hunting  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  whose 
daughters  plied  their  &ncy-woHc  in  fear  and  secrecy.  When  one  of  these 
old  gentlemen  wished  to  be  especially  bitter,  he  wonld  address  the  son  aa 
"my  lord,"  and  the  sister  as  "my  lady,"  the  latter,  a  pretty  and  lady-UIce 
girl  enough,  being  ocooMOnally  goaded  by  his  saroaams  into  tacking  up 
her  sleeves  and  pet^coats  and  scrabbing  the  floor  till  she  was  crimson. 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  removed  the  worthy  nun  to  a  better  sphere  ere 
crinoline  invaded  his  home ;  id  rtbut  defitit  tnwm.  That  teoutd  hava 
brought  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  .  Sdll  almost  all  these  men 
belong  to  a  past  generation.  Hare  and  there,  indeed,  a  man  under  forty 
may  still  be  found  who  belongs  to  this  olaM.  Bat  that  is  only  in  seqnes- 
tered  districts,  wbera  very  primitive  manners  still  linger  among  all  ranks 
of  the  popnlatlon.  He  is  then  rather  a  touching  speotaole— «  sort  of 
Bmike  among  farmers;  the  old-faihioned  dnas,  the  deferential  manner, 
and  the  simplicity  of  ideas  which  sit  pleasingly  on  the  grey-haired  mn, 
not  appearing  to  equal  advantage  in  the  stalwart  offi^ng.  Generally  the 
tenant  farmer,  though  his  manners  and  oostoma  have  altered  of  late 
years,  is  not  intellectually  mach  more  advanced  than  his  grandfathers. 
They  diff^,  of  oonrse,  very  greatly  among  themselves;  but  the  repre- 
sentative man  is  still  guiltless  of  litendnre,  Utile  given  to  reflection,  and 
slow  to  take  an  interest  in  acrsltlei.   There  is,  osually  sptaking,  bat  little 
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Afiectation  in  Iiiin.  He  ia  civil,  Homely,  and  hoipitable.  Tha  ancient 
maaaer,  Bmacking  as  it  did  of  the  old  feudal  relation  between  a  lord  and 
Ilia  retainers,  bac  disappeared  simply  because  the  relation  bag  itsel/  dis- 
appeared, though  the  shadow  lingered  long  alter  the  subttanm  had 
departed.  But  still  it  has  left  behind  it  many  of  the  old  sterling  Tirtues 
which  we  commonly  associate  with  agriculture. 

The  farmer's  connection  with  his  landlord  is  now,  however,  almost 
wholly  a  commercial  one ;  and  nince  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  there  is 
not  even  any  one  great  interest  which  they  share  in  common.  Thns  a 
certain  reserve  is  frequently  to  be  observed  among  the  younger  race  of 
farmers,  aa  of  men  who  still  desire  to  be  perfectly  courteous  and  accom- 
modating, but  who  feel  nc  longer  quite  that  same  sympathy  with,  and 
attachment  towards,  the  gentleman,  as  such,  which  their  fuihers  felt. 
Th^  seem  to  wish  yon  to  comprehend  that  they  stnnd  upon  their  own 
bottom,  and  are  obliged  to  nobody  for  anything.  This  makes  intercourse 
with  them  leas  genial  than  it  oaed  to  be  ;  but  it  is  part  nf  the  inevitabls 
change  which  time  has  brought  with  It  to  all  English  society,  and  con- 
sidering it  from  a  purely  rational  point,  there  is  no  ground,  perhaps,  for 
grumbling.  The  change,  however,  haa  doubtless  robbed  the  idea  of  the 
English  &rmer  of  much  of  its  picturesqueneaa.  Tweed  trousers  are  not 
nearly  bo  efieclive  in  point  of  colour  as  yellow  leggings ;  nor  is  an  increased 
rental  and  scientific  agriculture  a  romantic  exchange  for  that  personal 
•erricfl  which  it  was  always  supposed  that  the  tenant  would  willingly  have 
rendered.  Not  bat  what  we  think  it  very  probable  that,  on  many  large 
estates  to  tliis  day,  the  tenants  would  arm  and  fight  under  their  landlord's 
banner  in  a  cause  which  approved  itself  to  their  reason.  But  they  would 
no  longer  aocept  their  view  of  public  affairs  implicitly  from  him,  or  go 
oat  merely  because  be  asked  them. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men,  where  they  do  not  aspire  to  be 
fine  ladies,  ace  oAen  very  nice.  But  as  a  general  rule  we  fear  now-a-days 
that  the  old-ftshioned  idea  of  rustic  beauty  is  seldom  to  be  realized  :  a 
really  pretty  fiumer's  daughter  of  the  class  we  are  describing  being  quite 
as  rare  a  bird  aa  that  creation  of  the  poets,  the  lovely  milkmaid.  We 
expect  to  see  a  lovely  mermaid  quite  aa  soon  as  this  latter  work  of  art, 
though  we  were  bred  up  in  a  dairy  county.  Whether  it  is  that  these 
nympbs  have  all  become  extinct  because  the  "  fine  gentlemen "  from 
London,  to  whose  amusement,  a  hundred  yeara  ago,  they  were  neceaaary 
in  the  country,  hare  become  extinct  alao,  and  that  in  this  way  the  supply 
has  followed  the  demand,  we  cannot  undertake  to  Bay.  But  th^  are  not 
lo  be  found  now  by  gentle  or  simple.  Still,  a  iarmer'B  daughter,  tohtn 
fvetty,  is  often  very  pretty  indeed.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  her  occupa- 
tions, and  the  aspect  of  the  people  round  about  her,  aSord  a  more  than 
usiwlly  fsTuniable  coatisst  with  a  delicate  skin,  a  clear  pale  oompkzibn— 

Ijika  privat  when  it  flowen^— 
a  softly  sweUing  oontonr  and  a  lissome  figure. 

Sqch  ue  the.  tlvee  ohief  elooses  into  which  farmen  may  be  divided. 
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Of  course  they  mn  into  one  another.  But  upon  the  whole  we  think  &ej 
fuirlj  represent  tho  broader  audmoie  generic  varieties  of  agricultural  life. 
We  will  now,  however,  beg  oor  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  onr  remainiog 
remarks  must  be  understood  upon  the  whole  as  applicable  rather  to  the  last- 
mentioned  variety  of  the  species  than  to  the  two  former.  Not  bat  what, 
of  course,  they  will  have  occaaional  reference  to  the  entire  class ;  but 
naturally  the  higher  you  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  more  does  the  fanner 
come  to  share  in  the  attributes  of  a  mach  larger  segment  of  the  aocid 
circle,  and  the  less  to  be  conspicuous  for  special  humours  and  pecnliarities. 

It  b  often  supposed  tliat  a  country  life  is  more  favourable  to  the 
humanities  tlian  a  town  life:  that  it  exercises  more  efiectively  the  itnsgi- 
oative  and  contemplative  faculties,  and  supplies  healthier  food  to  the 
generous  qualities  of  our  nature.  This  proposition  as  a  whole  we  are 
not  about  to  call  in  question.  We  would  only  remark  that,  in  order  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  which  it  ascribes  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
country  life,  a  man  must  have  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  it.  Probably  few  men  are  quite  destitute  of  the 
capacity  to  do  this.  But  wo  believe  that  some  are ;  and  also  that  some 
occupations  more  than  others  are  calculated  as  it  were  to  close  up  onr 
moral  pores,  and  so  to  neutralize  the  operation  of  those  external  influences 
by  which  our  neighbours  are  afiected.  Nov  it  is  obvious  that  a  farmer's 
labours  having  a  constant  tendency  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative  aspects  of  the  land  he  lives  in,  are  so  &r  calculated 
to  blind  his  eyes  to  any  other,  and  so  to  deaden  his  perception  of  that 
moral  music  which  copse  and  hedgerow,  meadow  and  corn-field,  the 
stately  elms  and  the  lazy  brook,  are  assumed  by  our  present  hypothesis 
to  be  capable  of  expressing.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true,  that  it  is  commoner  to  hear  the  beauties  of  the 
country  spoken  of  in  an  appreciative  tone  by  a  day-labourer  than  by  a 
regular  farmer.  The  &rmer,  no  doubt,  does  imbibe  a  certain  amonnt  of 
wholesome  influence  from  the  scenes  in  which  hia  life  ia  passed;  bat  the 
process  ia  continually  retarded,  and  the  efiects  impaired,  by  the  natnre  of 
his  daily  occupations.  Just  as  we  are  often  told  that  it  is  a  very  bad  plan 
to  teach  children  to  read  out  of  the  Bible,  because,  by  regarding  it  as  atosk- 
book,  they  lose  not  only  reverence  for  its  character,  but  also  the  power  of 
appreciatmg  in  aRvt  life  its  great  beauties ;  and  just  as  Byron  could 
never  come  to  like  Horace  because  he  had  been  made  to  work  at  it  as 
s  text  of  scholarship,  so  the  man  absorbed  in  atiliaing  nature  is  moie 
or  less  cut  off  from  the  point  of  view  which  reveals  bet  best  beaatie«. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  modify  very  much  that  estimate  of 
agricultural  character  which  is  founded  upon  the  softening  and  humaaiz- 
ing  influences  to  which  it  ie  uecessarily  exposed. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  in  farming  there  is  less  specula- 
tion than  in  other  trades.  By  speculation  we  do  not  exactly  mean 
gambling,  but  those  wider  possibilities  both  of  expanaion  and  invention, 
vhich  belong;  to  commeiQe,    Ji.  sew  country  opened  up,  a  nqw  process 
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cr  «  new  nUQa&ctare  discovered,  may  make  the  fottnnes  of  millions. 
Ereiy  man  ei^aged  in  trade  in  ever  bo  small  a  way  has  these  poeeibilitiea 
before  him.  As  every  French  private  was  said  to  carry  a  loarshal'a  baton 
in  hifl  knApeack,  so,  without  much  strain  upon  reality,  may  every  little 
titapkeeper  is  England  be  said  to  carry  in  his  pocket  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  millionnaire.  That  the  spirit  which  is  thua  engendered  in 
coBunercial  men  does  often  lead  to  ill  results  may  be  true  enough,  bnt 
still  it  nndoabtedly  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  capable  of 
taking  in  a  longer  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  It  warms  the  imagina- 
tion, and  habituates  merchants  of  lite  higher  class  to  look  forward  to 
remote  results,  and  to  see  great  events  in  their  beginnings.  But  the 
Jumer,  in  spite  of  all  that  chemistry  and  machinery  have  done  for  him, 
is  atill  much  of  the  terra  filins. 


He  passes  the  year  in  tlie  same  ronnd  of  toil.  And  partly,  perhaps, 
&Dni  the  r^nlarity  and  rapidity  with  which  immediate  visible  results 
foDoir  upon  all  that  he  does,  partly  from  the  iatensely  real  nature  of  his 
eecnpations,  he  acquires  that  strong  cui  bono  turn  of  mind  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  bnt  from  which,  oddly  enough,  he  is  often  supposed 
to  enjoy  some  special  immunity.  We  believe  there  is  no  class  of  men 
mine  dioroughly  otilitarian  in  many  points  of  view  than  farmers  are,  and 
were  it  not  that  this  spirit  is  neutralized  by  another  one  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  very  curioua  changes  might  occur  in  the  present  state  of  rural 
pditicB.  This  sentiment  colours  all  their  ideas  of  religion  and  government', 
and  often  manifests  itself  in  the  most  quiunt  and  unexpected  shapes.  We 
recollect  a  little  while  ago  hearing  a  farmer,  probably  above  the  average 
tf  his  claaa  in  general  intelligence,  observe  that  in  his  opinion  England 
ought  to  go  to  war  at  certain  intervale,  whether  provoked  to  it  or  not. 
And  wh«t  does  the  reader  suppose  wan  his  reanon  for  this  ivay  of  thinking? 
It  waa  not  because  war  kept  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  l^e  country,  or 
caaaed  ns  to  be  respected  by  other  nations,  or  might  make  fresh  conquests 
and  conies.  Not  at  all ;  but  umply  because  we  had  an  army :  which 
to  pay,  clothe,  and  feed  without  using  seemed  to  him  an  absurdity.  It 
me,  then,  in  stable  language,  eating  its  head  off:  a  process  which  was 
just  aa  a^Tsvating  in  the  case  of  armies  as  of  horses.  Clearly  it  should 
he  die  wish  of  every  true  patriot  that  the  frost  of  peace  should  break  up 
after  *  time,  and  the  soldier  be  saddled  for  the  field  to  do  aomething 
in  retom  for  hie  mtionB.  Another  still  more  striking  example  of  the 
tsme  tone  <£  mind  we  remember  to.  have  witnessed  during  oneofAe  two 
or  three  hard  winters  which  followed  each  other  in  succession  some  few 
yens  ago.  The  hard  froat  had  broken  up  with  unusual  suddenness,  and 
a  heavy  flood  had  risen  in  less  thua  four-and-twraty  hours  along  the  low- 
tying  meadow  country,  where  the  scene  of  our  anecdote  is  placed.  Being 
out  lev  a  "  constitntional "  about  four  o'clock  on  a  dismal  January  afternoon, 
«a  suddenly,  on  taming  a  comer,  came  upon  the  bully  figure  of  a  man 

»-»"-si^- 
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cUd  in  ft  large  dnb  npperooat,  and  leaning  on  the  gate  wliioli  opened  into 
a  amall  meadow  now  entirely  under  water.  The  man*!  coantenance  was 
indicativa  of  great  disaatii&ction :  but  tfaers  wai  aometbing  mora  than 
mere  dinatisfiiotioii  viaible  on  his  broad  red  Jaca.  A  look  of  vaoant 
perplexity,  a  sort  of  struggling  wish  to  interrogate  the  imiTeree  in  general 
as  to  the  meaning  of  its  present  phenomena,  arrested  our  attention  at  ouce. 
We  soon  learned  the  cause  of  bia  bewilderment.  He  had,  it  aj^teared, 
ibr  some  months  prerioiuly  been  putting  out  some  iheep  to  graze  at  a 
village  about  ten  miles  off,  not  baring  room  for  them  on  bia  own  &rm. 
The  day  before  the  flood  began  he  had  brought  tbem  all  the  way  home 
for  the  express  pnrpoee  of  quartering  tbem  in  this  particular  meadow. 
The;  bad  hardly  been  turned  in  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them 
out  again.  This  disposition  of  events  our  iarmer  professed  himself  wholly 
at  a  lose  to  interpret.  "  It  seeme  eo  hod,"  he  said  more  than  once  with 
the  air  of  a  deeply  injured  man.  What  vat  the  use  of  this  flood  coming 
at  that  particular  moment  7  It  could  serve  no  good  end  that  he  could 
see.  And  although  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  openly  that  it  was 
a  special  visitation  on  himself,  b  is  mind  being  incapable  of  coming  to  any 
such  definite  conclusion  without  much  greater  labour  than  he  bad  yet 
e3:pended  on  the  subject;  yet  one  could  see  that  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  perceive  its  immediate  purpose,  some  such  half-formed  thoughts  were 
working  uneasily  in  his  brain,  and  tbat  he  was  unconsciously  asking  himself 
whether,  after  all,  it  was  posuble  that  such  things  could  be  |  and  that  a  dead 
set  UNM  sometimes  made  against  individuala  by  those  mysterious  and  oocult 
forces  which  were  what  people  meant,  he  supposed,  by  nature,  providence, 
or  fate.  The  contemplation  of  this  problem  was  evidenlly  too  much  for 
him;  hie  tea-time  had  arrived,  we  knew;  bnt  yet  be  stirred  not;  and 
we  left  him  still  gazing  moodily  over  the  dreary  cold  expanse  of  water 
which  bad  marred  in  this  inexplicable  way  bis  pastoral  Arrnngements. 

We  have  said  that  the  utililarian  and  materialistic  spirit  which  is 
characterietic  of  farmers  is  counteracted  by  another  and  still  more  deeply 
rooted  sentiment,  which  prevents  the  former  one  from  having  mn^ 
effect  upon  their  conduct.  We  mean  tbat  stmi^  natural  coneervatisn) 
which,  in  Ae  absence  of  exceptional  causes,  is  alwaj'S  to  be  found  in 
farmers.  The  immutability  of  the  operations  of  nature,  the  certain 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  very  permanence  and  stability  of  all  the 
objects  round  about  them,  generate  a  moral  habit  which  shrinks  from  any 
kind  of  change,  and  disposes  men  to  rest  in  confidence  ttnder  the  ahadow 
of  immemorial  traditdone.  With  the  dweller  in  towns,  at  all  events  in 
these  latter  days,  everything,  on  the  contrary,  is  undergoing  perpetual 
transformation.  The  street  in  which  he  played  as  a  boy  ia  pulled  down 
before  be  grows  into  a  man.  Old  landmarks  disappear  in  all  directions. 
New  churches,  shopa,  and  hotels  rise  almost  "  like  exhalstiona."  Every- 
thing aroimd  him  breathes  of  progress,  invention,  expectation,  and  the 
greatDesa  of  what  is  to  be.  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  still  sees 
through  every  stage  of  life  the  same  objecU  which  saluted  him  ia  hM 
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infimcy.  The  old  hiQa  wbicli  looked  down  upon  his  birth  attend  him  to 
hJB  grave.  The  old  foot-path  over  tbs  brook,  and  across  the  pastare,  and 
throngh  the  beans;  the  row  of  old  trees  ivith  the  half-dozen  rook^ 
neata  at  the  top ;  the  veiy  shape  of  each  separate  field,  and  the  turns  and 
twists  of  every  hedge;  remSia  as  tha^  hare  been  for  oentnries,  and  ars 
likely  to  be  for  centnries  more.  AU  breathe  of  repose,  antiquity,  immo- 
bility, and  the  sanctity  of  whut  b.  The  influence  of  this  atmosphere  (not 
to  be  confounded,  he  it  remembered,  with  its  lesthetic  inflaeaces)  ahowi 
itself  upon  the  fanner  in  the  growth  of  a  lazy  but  elill  approving  acquies- 
cence in  all  existing  institutions,  and  is  strong  eaongh  to  contend  succesa- 
fully  with  the  rival  element  of  his  character  which  we  have  already 
described.  He  supposes  that  they're  all  right.  Things  in  general,  it 
■trikea  him,  seem  meant  to  last  a  long  time :  why  not  the  Chnroh,  the 
Queen,  and  the  House  of  Lords?  Even  the  dissenting  farmer  is  seldom 
inspired  by  any  hostihty  towards  the  Church.  Here  and  there,  of  course^ 
he  may  be  goaded  by  an  injudicious  parson  into  open  war  against  hw 
claims.  But  otherwise  his  dissent  is  only  the  bequest  of  jbrmer  times, 
to  which  hs  adheres  from  habit,  but  without  the  slightest  ill-feaUng 
towards  the  Church,  her  ministers,  her  offices,  or  her  rates. 

Another  cause  of  agrioulturHi  conservatism  is  rather  negative  thaa 
pontive;  we  mean  the  comparative  absence  of  those  petty  social  jeiilou«ea 
which  pevail  so  much  in  large  towns.  It  never  enters  into  the  &nner'i 
head  that  he  ought  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  squire  or  the 
dei^yman.  A  great  number  of  fiumcra  still  always  go  to  the  back-door, 
if  they  have  occasion  to  call  at  either  house.  In  this  respect  they  are 
perfectly  unassuming;  but,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  free  from  anything 
like  servility  or  cringeing.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  their  own  self- 
respect  is  much  better  preserved  by  this  course  of  conduct  than  by  push- 
ing their  way  into  drawing-rooms,  where  even  the  best  of  them  ore  att 
exactly  ornamental.  When  the  smart  young  tenant,  in  his  tura-dowA 
collar,  red  scarf,  and  large  pin,  begins  to  talk  npon  professional  subjects, 
sodi  as  stock,  breeding,  manure,  and  the  like  topics  of  el^nt  conversa- 
tion, his  remarks  veiy  often  show  more  aoienoe  than  delicai^. 

Farmers,  however,  on  the  whole,  are,  to  use  the  dang  language  of  the 
day,  an  eminently  "  good  sort"  Takra  aa  a  class,  you  find  less  affectation, 
lew  Tulgari^ — io  a  word,  less  snobbishness — among  them  than  perhaps 
amcHig  any  other  one  class  of  the  community.  In  book  knowledge  they 
are  certainly  inferior,  and  their  minds  no  doubt  move  more  sluggishly 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  after  all,  if  we  exclude  s 
very  small  circle,  how  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  consists  eiAer  of 
literature  or  of  keen  intellectual  oontestal  The  farmer  generally  has  good 
aense^  (p>od  natnre,  and  it  always  hospitable.  He  is  not  usually  the  kind 
of  man  erne  would  care  to  travel  with  to  Btnne  or  Athens.  But  in  his 
own  house  or  bis  own  fields  he  ii  often  a  capital  companion,  and  always  an 
unexoepUmable  host^ 


>s^<^ 
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That  onr  drama  is  extinct  as  literattire,  and  onr  sbge  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  decline,  no  one  will  yenture  to  digpute ;  bat  there  are  two 
opinions  as  to  whether  a  revival  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  and  varioua 
opinions  aa  to  the  avenues  through  which  such  a  revival  maj  be  approached. 
T^ere  are  three  obvions  facts  which  ma^  be  urged  against  the  snggea- 
tions  of  hope :  these  are,  the  gradual  cessation  of  all  attempts  at  serious 
dratnatio  literature,  and  their  replacement  by  translations  from  the  French 
or  adaptations  from  novels;  the  slow  extinction  of  provincial  theatre^ 
which  formed  a  school  for  the  rearing  of  actors ;  and,  finally,  the  accident 
of  genius  on  our  stage  being  unhappily  rarer  than  ever.  In  the  face  of 
these  undeniable  &cts,  the  hopeful  are  entitled  to  advance  facta  of  equal 
importance  on  their  side.  Never  in  the  history  of  oar  stage  were  such 
magnificent  rewards  within  the  easy  grasp  of  talent;  never  were  there 
such  multitudes  to  welcome  good  acting.  Only  let  the  dramatist,  or  tho 
sctor,  appear,  and  not  London  alone  but  all  England,  not  England  alona 
but  all  Europe,  will  soon  resound  with  his  name.  Dramatic  literature 
may  be  extinct,  but  the  dramatic  instinct  is  ineradicable.  The  stage  may 
be  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  present,  but  the  delight  in  mimic  repre- 
sentation is  primal  and  indestructible.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  people 
on  all  udes  declaring  that  "  they  have  ceased  to  go  to  the  theatre,"  no 
sooner  does  an  actor  arise  who  is  at  all  above  the  line,  no  sooner  does  a 
piece  appear  that  has  any  special  source  of  attraction,  than  the  publie 
fiock  to  the  theatre  as  it  never  flocked  in  what  are  called  "  the  palmy 
days"  of  the  drama.  Fechter  could  play  Hamltt  for  seventy  consecutive 
nights:  which  to  Garriok,  Kemble,  or  Edmund  Eean  would  have  sounded 
like  the  wildest  hyperbole ;  and  the  greatest  success  of  Listen  and  Matthews 
aeems  insignificaiit  beude  the  euccess  of  Lord  Ihrndrtary.  There  is  a 
ready  answer  to  each  facts  conveyed  in  the  sneer  at  public  taste,  and  the 
aaaertion  that  all  intelligence  has  departed,  leaving  only  a  vulgar  craving 
for  "  sensation  pieces."  It  is  a  cheap  sneer.  There  is  a  mistake  respecting 
sensation  pieces :  it  is  not  because  intelligence  has  departed,  and  Uiere  ia 
no  audience  for  better  things,  font  simply  because  the  numbers  of  pleasure- 
seekers  are  eo  much  increased ;  and  at  all  times  Uie  bulk  of  the  public 
has  cared  less  for  intelligence  than  for  sensation,  less  for  art  than  amnae- 
ment.  If  intelligent  people  now  go  to  witness  inferior  pieces,  it  is  because 
better  Aings  are  not  produced ;  and  sensation  fneces,  although  appealing 
to  the  lowest  faculties,  do  appeal  to  them  effectively.  If  there  are  crowds 
to  see  the  ColUen  Baim  and  the  Dvk^t  Motto,  it  is  because  these  pieces 
are  really  good  of  their  kind;  the  kind  may  be  a  low  kind ;  but  will  any 
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one  eay  ihat  the  legitimate  drama  lias  of  late  years  been  represented  in  a 
style  to  satisfy  an  intellectual  audience  7  Who  would  leave  the  "  comforts 
of  the.  Saut-market "  for  the  manifold  discomforts  of  a  theatre,  unless  some 
strong  mtellectual  or  emotional  stimulus  Trere  to  be  given  ia  exchange? 
and  who  can  be  expected  to  sabmit  with  patience  to  lugubrious  comedy 
and  impossible  tragedy,  such  as  has  been  offered  of  late  years  to  the  British 
public  7  What  wonder,  considering  that  these  "  higher  efforts "  had  so 
dreaiy  an  effect,  that  even  the  intelligent  public  sought  amusement  in 
efforts  which  were  not  so  exalted,  but  really  did  amuse  7  A  public  seeks 
amusement  at  the  theatre,  and  turns  impatiently  Irom  dreariness  to  Dnn- 
dreariness.  Let  an  Edmund  Kean — or  any  faint  approach  to  an  Edmund 
Keao — appear  to-morrow,  and  the  public  will  rush  to  see  him  as  they 
rushed  to  hear  Jenny  Lind :  the  mob,  because  they  are  easily  pleased 
and  will  rush  to  see  any  one  about  whom  the  world  is  talking ;  the  intel- 
ligent public,  because  ihey  are  always  ready  to  welcome  genius.  The  proof 
of  this  eagerness  t«  welcome  any  exceptional  talent  is  the  success  of 
Fechl«r  and  Ristori;  and,  in  another  direction,  the  proof  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  stage  is  the  success  of  Mdlle.  Stella  Colas.  Fechter  and 
Eistori  are  both  accomplished  actors ;  not  great  actors,  but  still,  within  the 
limits  oftheirpower8,poBsessedoftheperfectmechaniam  of  their  art;  gilted, 
moreover,  with  phystcal  and  intellectual  advantagea  which  render  them 
admirable  representatives  of  certain  parts.  Mdlle.  Colas,  on  the  contrary, 
though  she  is  sweetly  pretty,  and  has  a  sympathetic  voice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  untrained  energy,  is  not  yet  an  acti'ess ;  there  are  only  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  actress  in  her. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  language  unfiimiliar  as  a  spoken  language  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  of  companions  who  are  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  the  actors  in  the  open-air  theatres  of  Italy,  have  not  prevented 
Ristori  from  achieving  an  immense  success ;  nor  have  the  t«rrible  disad- 
vantages of  an  intonation  and  pronunciation  which  play  havoc  with 
Shakspeare's  lines  prevented  Pechter  from  "  drawing  the  town."  There 
is  something  of  fashion  in  all  this,  of  conrse ;  something  to  be  attributed 
to  the  mere  piquancy  of  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  ia  played  by  a  French 
actor  :  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  influence.  It  may  draw  yon  to 
tlie  theatre  ont  of  curiosity,  but  it  will  not  stir  your  emotion  when 
in  the  theatre,  and  will  not  bring  down  tumultuous  applause  at  the 
great  scenes.  No  sooner  are  you  movtd,  than  you  forget  the  foreigner 
in  the  emotion.  And  the  proof  that  it  really  is  what  ia  excellent,  and 
not  what  is  adventitious,  which  creates  the  triumph  of  Fechter  in 
HamUt,  is  seen  in  the  supreme  ineffeotiveneEa  of  his  OtheUo.  In  Svy 
Slat  and  the  Corsican  Brotkert  he  was  recognized  as  an  excellent  actor — 
not  by  any  means  a  great  actor,  very  far  ftom  that ;  bat  one  who  in  the 
presoit  condition  of  the  stage  was  conudered  a  decided  acquisition.  He 
then  played  HamUt,  and  gave  a  new  and  charming  representation  to  a 
part  in  which  no  actor  has  been  known  to  fail ;  and  the  ancritical  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  great  actor.    But  when  he  came  to  a  part  like 
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OtlieUo,  wbich  calls  upon  the  greatest  capabilitiea  of  xn  actor,  the  public 
then  remembered  tlut  he  waa  a  foreigner,  and  disooTered  that  he  was  not 
a  tragedian.  If  he,  or  Mario,  were  to  play  Romeo,  it  ia  probable  that  the 
town  iTould  run  ailer  auch  a  performance,  not  merely  from  corioflitjr,  but 
from  genuine  delight  in  a  representation  which  moved  them. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  hungry  public  rea^  to 
welcome  and  reward  any  good  dramatist  or  fine  actor;  but  in  default  of 
these,  willing  to  be  amused  by  apectaclet  and  sensation  pieces.  Whelher 
the  dramatist  or  actor  will  arise,  and  by  hia  iniluenae  create  a  stage  once 
more,  is  a  wider  question.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  it  here,  nor  shall  I 
touch  on  the  causes  of  ihe  present  condition.  My  purpose  ia  rather  to 
consider  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  of  the  probable  inflnenoe  of 
foreign  actors  upon  our  stage.  Some  have  thought  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  young  actora  to  surprise  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and 
to  unlearn  some  of  their  own  conventional  errors.  In  one  sense  this  is 
plausible ;  for  a  young  student,  if  at  once  gifled  and  modest,  may  unde- 
niably learn  much  in  the  study  of  artista  belon^og  to  a  wholly  difiereut 
school ;  eq>ecially  if  be  can  discriminate  what  is  conventional  in  them, 
though  unlike  his  own  oonventionalism.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  the  gain  likely  to  be  small;  just  aa  the  gun  to  our  painter*  ifl 
email  if  they  are  early  sent  to  Some  to  study  the  great  masters.  They 
become  imitators;    and  imitate  what   is   conveational,   or   individual 


There  is  a  mistake  generally  made  respecting  foreign  actori,  one, 
indeed,  which  is  almost  inevitable,  unless  the  critic  be  extremely  analytic, 
or  baa  long  been  fiuniliar  with  the  forugn  stage.  I  allude  to  the  mistake 
of  supposing  an  actor  to  be  fresh  and  original  because  he  has  not  the 
conventional  isms  with  which  we  ore  familiar  on  onr  own  stage.  He  has 
those  of  hia  own.  The  traditions  of  the  French,  Germui,  and  Italian 
theatres  thus  appear  to  our  unfamiliar  eyes  as  the  inventionsof  the  actors; 
just  as  in  our  youth  we  thought  it  delicioosly  comic  when  the  rattling 
young  gentleman  placed  his  cane  on  the  gouty  old  gentleman's  toe — a  bit 
of  "  busineas  "  which  now  affects  us  with  the  hilarity  of  an  old  Joe  Miller. 
When  Emile  Devrient  played  HamUt  with  the  German  company,  both  h« 
and  the  actor  who  took  the  pan  of  PoferuM  were  thought  by  onr  old 
pJaygoers  to  be  remarkable  artists,  simply  beoause  the  "  busness  "  was  so 
very  novel.  But  any  one  f'tniHar  with  the  German  stage  oould  have 
.  assured  them  that  this  business  waa  all  traditional,  and  oould  have  pointed 
out  d>e  extremely  mechanical  style  in  which  the  porta  were  performed. 
It  is  true  that  English  actors  might  have  gained  some  hints  from  studying 
these  representations;  but  only  by  disoriminating  those  elements  which 
fitly  belong  to  the  ohatacters  from  those  which  were  German  eouTen- 
tionalisma. 

Thus,  I  do  not  know  that  under  any  oircumatancea  the  presence  of 
foreign  actors  on  our  stage  could  have  more  than  the  negative  infiuence  of 
teaching  onr  aetora  to  avoid  some  <^  their  oonventicaaliama.    It  oould 
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only  have  a  direct  and  podtiTe  iofluencfl  in  the  case  of  real  genius,  vbioh 
wonld  display  the  futility  of  courentionBliams,  and  teach  tbe  actor  to  rely 
oo  unccxi^  of  ezpresnon.  When  great  efTecta  are  seen  to  bg  produced 
by  the  natural  langungo  of  emotion,  the  intelligent  actor  loaea  his  confi- 
dence in  tant. 

Pawing  from  these  general  conriderationi  to  the  Bpeoial  case  of  the 
foreign  actora  now  on  our  Btage,  let  us  ask  what  probnbility  ia  tliere  of 
any  good  influence  bang  derived  from  such  models?  RiBtoii  it  univer- 
aally  spoken  of  as  the  riral  of  Rachel :  many  think  her  superior.  Xhe 
differenoe  between  them  seems  to  me  the  difference  between  talent  and 
genins,  between  a  woman  admirable  in  her  art,  and  a  woman  creative  in 
her  arL  Ristori  has  complete  masteiy  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  but 
is  without  the  inspiration  necessary  for  great  acting.  A  more  beautiful 
and  graceful  woman,  with  a  more  musical  voice,  has  seldom  appeared; 
but  it  is  with  her  acting  as  with  her  voice — the  line  which  separatee  charm 
from  profound  emotion  is  never  passed.  When  I  saw  her  in  Lady 
Mtu^th  my  disappointjnent  was  extremej  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
actress  were  manifeated.  But  she  completely  conquered  me  in  Mtdta; 
and  the  conquest  was  all  the  more  noticeable,  because  it  triumphed  over 
die  impressions  previously  received  from  Eobson's  burlesque  imitation. 
The  exquisite  grace  of  her  attitudes,  the  mournful  beauiy  of  her  voice, 
the  flash  of  her  wrath,  and  the  air  of  supreme  ditttactuM  which  seems 
native  to  her,  gave  a  charm  to  this  perfermanoe  which  ia  unforgettable. 
No  wonder  that  people  were  enthunaatio  about  an  actress  who  could  give 
them  such  refined  pleasure ;  and  no  wonder  that  few  paused  to  be  very 
critical  of  her  deficiencies.  I  missed,  it  is  true,  the  tomtiking  which 
Rachel  had  :  the  sudden  splendour  of  creative  power,  the  burning-point  of 
passion;  yet  I  confess  that  I  then  thought  it  possible  ahe  might  prove  a 
more  oonsnmmato  comedian  than  Bachel,  though  so  manifestly  inferior  to 
her  in  great  moments.  That  auppontion  was  a  profound  mistake.  I  dis- 
covered it  on  aeeing  Adrienna  Leeouumtr  the  other  night.  The  disap- 
pointment, not  to  say  weariness,  felt  at  this  performance,  caused  me  to 
recur  to  the  disi^pointDieitt  felt  at  her  Zadjf  Macbeth :  these  performance* 
marked  a  limit,  and  defined  the  range  of  her  artistio  power.  In  Adrieimt 
there  was  aUU  the  lovely  woman,  with  her  air  of  distinction  and  her 
musical  voice;  but  exoept  in  the  recitation  of  the  pretty  fable  of  the  two 
pigeons,  Ute  passage  from  Fhidre,  and  the  one  look  of  dawning  belief 
brightening  into  rapture,  as  she  ia  reassured  by  her  lover's  explanation, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  performance  which  was  not  thoroughly  oonven- 
tionaL  Nor  was  lliis  the  worst  fault.  In  the  lighter  scenes  she  was  not 
only  conventional,  bat  committed  that  oommon  mistake  of  conventional 
actors,  an  incongruous  murfurtf  <rf'  effects. 

Let  me  explain  more  particularly  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  oosven- 
Uonal  acting;  When  an  actor  feels  a  vivid  sympathy  with  the  passion, 
or  humour,  he  is  repreaenting,  he  pertoaaUl,  t. «.  speaks  through,  the  cha- 
racter ;  and  for  the  moment  it  what  he  rtpruatU.     He  can  do  this  only 
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ill  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  his  sympaOiy,  and  the  plaalicit;  of  hit 
organization,  which  enables  bim  to  give  expretnon  to  wb&t  he  feels;  there 
are  certain  pbysical  limitations  in  every  organization  which  absolntd^ 
prevent  adequate  expression  of  what  is  in  the  mind  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
thp  dramatiiit  can  rarely  perBonate  one  of  bia  own  conceptions.  Bat 
witliin  the  limits  which  are  aswgned  by  nature  to  every  artist,  the  succesa 
of  the  personation  will  depend  upon  the  vividness  of  his  sympathy,  and 
his  honest  reliance  on  the  truth  of  his  own  individual  expreedon,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  conventional  espressionB  which  may  be  accepted  on  the 
etage.  This  is  the  great  actor,  the  creative  artist.  Th6  conventional 
artist  is  one  who  either,  because  be  does  not  feel  the  vivid  sympathy,  or 
cannot  express  what  be  feels,  or  has  not  sufficient  energy  of  self-reliance 
to  trust  irankly  to  bis  own  expressions,  cannot  he  the  part,  but  tries  to  act 
it,  and  is  thus  necessarily  driven  to  adopt  those  conventional  means  of 
expression  with  which  the  traditions  of  the  stage  abound.  Instead  of 
allowing  a  strong  feeling  to  express  itself  throngh  its  nataral  signs,  h« 
seizes  upon  the  conventional  wgns,  either  because  in  truth  there  ia 
no  strong  feeling  moving  him,  or  becauae  he  is  not  aitist  enough  to 
a^ve  it  genuine  expression;  bis  lips  vrill  curl,  his  brow  wrinkle,  his 
eyes  be  thrown  up,  his  forehead  be  slapped,  or  he  will  grimace,  rant,  and 
"  take  the  stage,"  in  the  style  which  hna  become  traditional,  but  which 
was  perhaps  never  seen  off  the  sl^e ;  and  thus  he  runs  through  the 
gamut  of  sounds  and  signs  whicl)  bear  as  remote  an  affinity  to  any  real 
expressions,  as  the  pantomimic  conventions  of  ballet-dancers. 

A  similar  contrast  is  observed  in  literature.  As  there  are  oocasionally 
actors  who  personate — who  give  expression  to  a  genuine  feeling — bo  there 
are  occasionally  writers,  not  merely  litterateurs,  who  give  expression  in 
words  to  the  actual  thought  which  ia  in  their  minds.  The  writer  usea 
words  which  are  conventional  signs,  but  he  uees  them  with  a  sincerity 
and  directness  of  individual  expression  which  makes  them  the  genuine 
utterance  of  hU  thoughts  and  feelings ;  the  litterateur  uses  conventional 
phrases,  but  he  uses  them  without  the  guiding  instinct  of  individual 
expression ;  he  tries  to  express  what  others  have  expressed,  not  what  ia 
really  in  his  own  mind.  Witl)  a  certain  skill,  the  litterateur  becomes  an 
acceptable  workman ;  but  we  never  speak  of  him  as  a  writer,  never 
estimate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unless  he  can  make  his  own  sonl  speak 
to  us.  The  conventional  language  of  poetry  and  passion,  of  dignity  and 
drollery,  may  be  more  or  leas  skiliolly  used  by  a  writer  of  talent;  but  ha 
never  delights  us  with  those  words  which  come  from  the  heart,  nerer 
thrills  us  with  the  simple  touches  of  nature — those  nothings  which  are 
immense,  and  which  make  writing  memorable. 

In  saying  that  Ristori  is  a  conventional  actress,  therefore,  I  mean  that 
with  great  art  she  employs  the  traditional  conventions  of  the  stage,  and 
reproduces  the  effects  which  others  have  produced,  but  does  not  deeply 
move  us,  because  not  herself  deeply  moved.  Take  away  her  beanty, 
grace,  and  her  voice,  and  she  is  an  ordinary  comedian ;  whereas  Kean 
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kiid  Pasts  were  assuredly  neither  haadsome  nor  imposing  in  physique, 
and  Bachel  made  a  common  Jewish  physiognoniy  lovely  by  mere  force  of 
expression.  In  Medea,  £istori  was  conventional  and  admirable.  In 
Adrienne,  she  was  conventional  and  inartistic,  for  irhile  the  character 
was  not  personaUd,  but  simulated,  it  was  simulated  by  conventional  signs 
drawn  from  a  totally  wrong  source.  The  comedy  was  the  comeify  of  a 
louirtlU;  the  playfulness  had  the  minauderie  of  a  frivolous  woman,  not 
the  charm  of  a  smile  upon  a  serious  face.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of 
conventional  serions  actors  in  comic  scenes  to  imitate  the  "  business  "  and 
manner  of  comic  actors.  The  tragedian  wishing  to  be  fanny,  thinlca  he 
most  approach  the  low  comedy  style,  and  is  often  vulgar,  always  in- 
effective, by  his  very  efforts  at  being  effective.  Ristori  might  have 
learned  from  Bachel  that  the  Hghter  scenes  of  Adrienne  could  be  channing 
without  once  touching  on  the  "business"  of  the  toubntte;  and  play- 
goers who  remember  Helen  Faucit,  especially  in  parts  like  Rosalind  (a 
glimpse  of  which  was  hod  the  other  night),  will  remember  how  perfectly 
that  fine  actress  can  represent  the  joyous  playfulness  of  young  animal 
qnrits,  without  onoe  ceasing  to  be  poeticaL  The  gaiety  of  a  serious  nature 
even  in  its  excitement  moiit  always  preserve  a  certain  tone  which  dis- 
tinguiahes  it  from  the  mirth  of  unimpassioned  natures  :  a  certain  ground- 
srweil  of  emotion  should  be  felt  beneath.  The  manner  may  be  light,  but  it 
should  spring  from  a  deep  soil.  Just  as  we  feel  the  difference  between 
the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Molifere,  even  when  most  extravagant,  and 
the  comedy  of  Congreve  and  Scribe  j  there  is  a  heartier  laugh,  bnt  k 
more  serious  background.  At  any  rate,  the  unity  of  effect  which  ia 
demanded  in  all  representation  is  greatly  damaged  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Adrienne  represmted  by  Ristori,  instead  of  the  playfulness  of  an  im- 
passioned woman,  we  have  a  patchwork  of  effects — a  bit  of  a  louhrette 
tacked  on  to  a  bit  of  the  coquette,  that  again  to  a  bit  of  the  ingenue,  and 
that  to  a  tragic  part.  Ristori  was  not  one  woman  in  several  mooda,  but 
seriiral  actresses  playing  several  scenes. 

Nevertheless,  while  insisting  on  her  deficiencies,  I  must  repeat  the 
expression  of  Toy  admiration  for  Ristori  as  a  dibticguiahed  actress ;  if  not 
vi  the  highest  rank,  she  is  very  high,  in  virtue  of  her  personal  gifts,  and 
the  trained  skill  with  which  these  gifts  are  applied.  And  her  failures  are 
instnictive.  The  foilures  of  distinguished  artists  are  always  fruitful  in 
suggestion.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  is  her  success  so  great  in 
certain  plays,  and  so  dubious  in  Shakspeare  or  the  drama  T  It  is  of  Itltle 
use  to  say  that  Lady  Macbeth  and  Adrienne  are  beyond  her  meaus;  that 
is  only  re-staUog  the  fact ;  can  wo  not  trace  both  success  and  ^lure  to 
one  source?  In  what  ia  tullcd  the  ideal  drama,  constructed  aAer  the 
Greek  type,  she  would  be  generally  successful,  because  the  simplicity  of 
its  motives  and  the  artificiality  of  its  structure,  removing  it  from  beyond 
the  region  of  ordinary  experience,  demand  from  the  actor  a  corresponding 
artificiality.  Attitudes,  draperies,  gestures,  tones,  and  elocution  which 
would  be  incongruous    in  a  drama  approaching  more  yearly    to  the 
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QTolutions  of  ordintuy  experience,  become,  in  tbe  ideal  drama,  artiatic 
modea  of  expressioii ;  and  it  ia  in  these  that  Eiatori  diaplayi  a  fin* 
oelectire  instinct,  and  a  tare  felicitj  of  organization.  All  is  artificial, 
bat  then  all  ia  congruous.  A  noble  unity  of  impression  is  produced. 
We  do  not  clamoroualy  demnnd  individual  truth  of  character  and  passion; 
the  iAeeii  sketch  suffico.  It  is  only  on  a  smaller  scale  what  was  seen 
upon  the  Greek  st^e,  where  the  immensity  of  the  theatre  abaolatelj 
interdicted  all  indiridualizing ;  ^ectaton  irere  content  -with  masks  and 
attitudes  where  in  the  modem  drama  we  demand  the  fluctuating  phy- 
siognomy of  passion,  and  tLe  minute  indi*idna1itiea  of  character.  Whra, 
however,  the  conventional  actress  descends  from  the  ideal  to  the  roal 
drama,  from  the  simple  and  general  to  the  complex  and  individual  in 
personation,  then  she  is  at  a  diKadvantage.  Rachel  could  make  this 
descent,  as  all  will  remember  who  saw  her  Adrietau  or  Ladi/  Tartufe  ; 
bat  then  Bachel  ptrtonated,  she  spoke  through  the  character,  she  safiered 
her  intvard  fbelings  to  express  themselves  in  outward  signs  ;  she  had  not 
to  onst  about  her  &i  the  outward  signs  vrhich  conventionally  expressed 
such  feelings.  She  had  but  a  limited  range ;  there  were  few  parts  alie 
could  play ;  but  those  few  she  personated,  those  she  created,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Kistori  could  personate;  she  would  always  seek  the  conven- 
tional sigDR  of  expression,  although  frequently  using  them  with  con- 
SUtnmate  skill. 

If  what  I  hare  said  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  gain  to  our  flt^;e  from 
the  study  of  such  an  actress  wotdd  be  small  Her  beauty,  her  distinction, 
her  grsce,  her  voice,  are  not  imitable;  and  nowhere  does  she  teach  th« 
actor  to  rely  on  natural  expression.  Still  mora  is  this  the  case  with 
Fecht«r,  an  artist  many  degrees  inferior  to  Riatori,  yet  an  accomplished 
actor  in  his  own  sphere.  With  regard  to  Mdlle.  Stella  Colaa,  bad  as  our 
actors  are,  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  her.  As  I  said,  she  is  retj 
pretty,  and  has  a  powerful  voice;  but  her  peiformance  of  JulUt,  whii^ 
seems  to  delight  so  many  honest  spectatOTS,  is  wholly  without  distinctiaii. 
During  the  first  two  acts  one  recognizes  a  well-taught  pupil,  whoso  by- 
play is  very  good,  and  whose  youth  and  beauty  make  a  pleasant  scenio 
illusion.  The  baloony  scene,  though  not  at  all  representing  Shak* 
^leare's  Juliet,  was  a  pretty  and  very  effective  bit  of  acting.  It  vaa 
mechanical,  but  skilful  too.  It  assured  me  that  she  was  not  an  actress  of 
any  spontaneity;  but  it  led  me  to  hope  more  from  the  subsequent  scene! 
than  she  did  effect.  Indeed,  as  the  play  advanced,  my  opinion  of  h^ 
powers  sank.  No  sooner  were  the  stronger  emotions  to  be  expressed  thaa 
the  mediocrity  and  conventionalism  became  more  salient.  She  has  great 
phyuoal  energy,  and  the  groundlings  are  delighted  with  her  displays  of 
it ;  nor  does  the  monotony  of  her  vehemence  seem  to  vreary  them,  more 
dian  the  inartistic  redundance  of  effort  in  the  quieter  scenes.  She  haa 
not  yet  learned  to  speak  a  speech,  but  tries  to  make  evezy  lint  emphatic. 
Partly  this  may  be  due  to  &e  difficult  of  pronouncing  a  fbreign  language; 
but  not  wholly  00,  as  is  shown  in  the  redundancy  of  gestora  and  "buai- 
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nesB."  Her  elocution  voold  be  veiy  defectiTe  in  her  cwn  language;  and 
its  ]«iBt  defect,  to  m;  apprehen«on,  ie  the  imperfection  of  her  English 
accent  With  nil  her  vehemence,  she  is  destitute  of  pasmon ;  she  "  splits 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,"  but  morea  no  human  soul.  Her  louha, 
tones,  gestures — ajl  have  the  Tell-kaovm  melodramatic  unreality;  and  if 
a  British  public  riotouslj  applauds  her  ener^tic  passages,  it  is  but  justice 
to  that  public  to  aa.y  that  it  also  applauds  the  ranting  Borneo,  and  other 
amazing  representatives  of  the  play. 

With  r^ard  to  the  young  actress  herself  about  whom  I  am  forced  to 
epesk  thus  harshly,  I  see  to  much  material  for  future  distinction,  that  I 
almost  regret  this  early  success.  So  much  personal  charm,  so  much 
energy,  and  so  much  ambition,  may  even  yet  carry  her  to  the  front  ranks; 
but  at  present,  I  believe  that  every  French  critic  would  be  astonished  at 
the  lacility  with  which  English  audiences  have  accepted  his  yonng  country- 
wonian  ;  and  he  would  probably  make  some  derogatory  remarks  upon  our 
insular  taste.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  her  success — 1  only  point  to 
its  moral.  The  stage  upon  which  sooh  acting  could  be  regarded  as 
excellent  ia  in  a  pitiable  condition.  It  is  good  mob  acting  ;  charming  the 
eye  and  atanning  the  ear.  The  audiences  have  for  so  long  been  unused 
to  see  any  truer  or  more  refined  representation,  that  they  may  be  excused 
if,  misled  by  the  public  press,  and  the  prestige  attached  to  the  young 
Freucbwoman  because  she  is  French,  they  go  prepared  to  see  eomething 
wonderful,  and  believe  that  a  JiUiet  so  unlike  anything  they  have  ever 
aeeu  is  really  a  remarkable  representation.  The  applauders  find  their 
more  intelligent  ii-iende  nnwilling  to  admit  that  Mdlle.  Colas  is  at  present 
anything  more  than  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  peevishly  ezcltum,  "  Hang  it  I 
yon  are  so  difficult  to  please."  Bat  I  believe  that  were  the  stage  in  a  more 
vigorous  condidon,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  thb  point. 
If  Udlle.  Colas  finds  easy  admirers,  it  is  because,  aa  the  Spaniards  say,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king. 
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The  dwelliDg-lioTise  at  Glcnng  lay  towards  the  sea,  un3er  slieltciing  hillB, 
in  a  mountain ouB  nook  of  the  county  Aatrim.  It  was  a  romantic  old 
place,  and,  of  courae,  a  legend  clung  to  it.  The  story  ran  that  a  mysterioua 
treasure  lay  secreted  BOmewhere  vithin  the  walls,  supposed  to  have  been 
hidden,  ages  since,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Tiait  paid  to  the  mountains  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  Mistress  MacArthur  of  that  day  had  given  a 
ball  on  a  certfun  night,  and  danced  until  a  late  hour,  in  a  yelloiv  satin 
£Own  and  a  quantity  of  jewels.  Early  next  morning  the  unwelcome 
visitors  had  arrived,  and  the  fiimily  fled  empty-handed,  but  no  jewels  had 
been  seen  in  the  bouse,  neither  then,  nor  ever  oHerwards.  Therefore,  the 
gossips  held,  some  secret  hiding-place  had  been  resorted  to,  and  one  day  a 
prize  most  come  to  light.  The  legend  of  the  treasure  had  passed  down 
through  many  generations,  but  latterly  it  had  almost  died  out.  One  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  cliumed  descent  from  a  confidential 
servant  of  Hic  above-mentioned  Mistress  MacArthur,  had  pretended  to 
know  the  exact  spot  where  the  treasure  lay,  and  all  the  circimistancea  of 
its  burial.  But  this  old  woman  belonged  to  a  spiteful  race,  and  would 
never  tell  her  secret,  if  secret  she  possessed. 

Aunt  Penelc^e  believed  in  it,  and  she  bad  tried  many  plans  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  old  Nannie  knew  more  than  she  knew  herself.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  sneers  she  encountered  from  aunt  MacAlister  on  the 
subject  of  her  credulity;  but,  whether  from  charity,  or  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  old  Nannie,  she  did  induce  aunt  Janette  to  take  home,  u 
playfellow  for  Letjtia,  a  little  girl,  the  old  woman's  grandchild.  How- 
ever, the  girl  hsd  turned  out  badly  and  been  sent  away,  after  which  old 
Nannie  and  she  had  left  the  country,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
chance  for  aimt  Penelope's  craze  of  finding  the  treasure  being  satisfied. 

And,  indeed,  this  present  &mily  seemed  about  as  little  likely  to  discover 
it  as  any  of  their  predecessors.  Old  fiandal  MacArthur,  who  had  been 
visited  with  paralysis,  was  deaf,  and  had  never  quite  recovered  the  une  of 
his  limbs,  Bat  constantly  in  his  chair,  a  patient  cheerful  C!hristian,  willing 
to  linger  on  among  his  children  and  his  clan  of  friends  bb  long  as  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  leave  bim,  but  dreading  nothing  upon  earth  so  mndi  as  change  ' 
of  any  kind.  His  wife — "  aunt  Janette,"  as  she  was  called  by  some  scores 
of  nephews  and  nieces — was  a  little,  low-voiced  woman,  scarcely  lest 
noiseless  than  her  own  shadow.  Her  daughters,  Mary  and  Kachel,  were 
each  a  &ir  copy  of  their  mother— not  in  person,  but  in  the  placidity  of 
their  tempers,  and  the  unwearied  c|aietude  oftheit  demeanoor.    AH  three 
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would  have  been  tenified  at  &a  thought  of  breaking  in  on  the  etill  routine 
of  their  life  b;  polling  down  walls  or  dragging  np  floors  in  search  of 
a  thing  the  cbancea  of  'whose  existence  hnng  on  a  legend.  Letitia 
laughed  at  it.  She  was  an  orphan  whom  old  Randal  had  claimed  in 
her  inlancy  by  Tirtue  «f  some  mythical  fiflyrsiztfa  consinship,  and  had 
brought  np  aa  his  yonngaat  daughter.  She  was  a  busy  spirit,  quick  in 
her  motions,  clear  in  her  judgment,  ready  with  her  help,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  in  sleepy  Gienrig  the  household  iairy,  the  ordering  genius  of  the 
place  from  garret  to  cellar.  She  loved  the  old  stoiy,  and  laughed  at  it; 
pulled  it  to  pieces  one  day,  and  put  it  together  again  the  next,  dres^g  it 
ap  in  the  most  brilliant  colouis. 

The  only  person  who  might  have  shown  any  energy  in  the  matter  was 
Archie,  the  eldest  of  the  fiunily,  and  only  son  of  the  house,  who  was  at 
present  trying  to  make  his  way  at  the  EngUah  bar ;  and,  spite  of  his  Irish 
tongue  and  his  Irish  birth,  was  making  it.  But  his  enei^es  and  ambition 
had  found  a  more  practical  channel  than  among  broken  walls  bedded  with 
imaginary  treasure.  Archie  had  enough  to  .do,  for  the  MacArthura  had 
been  waxing  poorer  of  late  years,  and  he  had  gone  forth  to  make  for 
himself  an  independent  name  and  fortune.  Had  the  making  of  this 
fortune  not  been  necesfarily  a  tedious  process,  some  thought  that  a 
certun  pair  of  bright  eyes  which  kept  Gienrig  in  mischief  and  sun- 
shine would  have  been  even  now  shining  beside  him  in  Loudon.  How- 
ever, people  only  surmised.  The  only  one  who  could  say  anything 
on  the  subject  was  Letitia,  and  she — who  could  be  discreet,  "  close,"  aunt 
Penelope  said,  when  it  pleased  hex — she,  Letitia,  kept  her  owu  counsel.] 

The  two  aunts  were  frequent  visitors,  not  dwellers,  at  Gienrig,  having 
each  her  respective  domicile  on  a  different  outakii-t  of  the  two  miles' 
distant  villageof  Cushlake.  Aunt  UacAlister  was  a  MacArthur,  who  bad 
made  a  not  very  brilliant  marriage,  and  who,  having  been  left  a  widow, 
hod  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  parent  stem,  and  always  prominently 
asserting  herself  as  Bandal  MocArthur's  mster  thought  she  ought  to  hold 
her  head  very  high,  and  did  so  accordingly.  Now  aunt  Penelope  was 
only  the  wife  of  a  dead  brother,  and  her  family  beiog,  in  aunt  MacAIister'a 
cpinion,  "veiy  low,"  that  good-natured  sister-in-law  thought  she  should, 
on  her  husband's  decease,  have  modestly  retired  into  her  native  obscurity. 
But  in  addition  to  the  enormity  of  her  declining  to  do  this,  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  "  worming  herself "  into  the  good  graces  of  everybody  at 
Gienrig,  and  this  was  a  mortal  offence  to  aunt  MacAlister,  whom  nobody 
liked.  And  eo  "aunt  Pen"  and  "aunt  Mac"  were  always  at  dagger- 
points,  something  as  may  be  a  snarling  terrier,  ready  to  snap  at  every 
one's  heeli^  and  a  puzriug  cat  who  will  lie  cosily  by  the  fire  as  long  as 
she  is  1^  at  peace,  but  will  show  the  tiger  when  provoked. 

It  happened  one  evening,  early  in  spring,  that  a  small  event  occurred 
which,  for  a  time,  quickened  mightily  the  blood  in  the  drowsy  Glonrig 
veins,  and  which,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  was  looked  back  upon  as  an 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned.    Xt  wai  twilight,  and  Gl^rig  glarod 
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with  all  itf  red  windows  into  the  outer  griyneaa,  vken  the  ntlqr  at  its 
feet  hsd  auumed  a  mjsterions  depth,  and  the  nnka  of  opposite  moantains 
had  retreated,  in  ghostly  feahion,  into  the  clouds.  The  great  brown  trees, 
their  first  awkward  eflfort  at  greenneas  extiDg^uished  bj  the  dnak,  stood 
like  bearded  giants  resting  on  their  clubs,  for  a  short  truce  had  been  c(»i' 
eluded  with  the  gales.  In^de  uncle  Bandal  and  aunt  Janette  wen 
dozing,  or  mosing,  which  you  please,  in  their  respective  arm-chairs  at 
either  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the  firelight  flushed  over  them,  filling  the 
cosy  old-fashiorted  room  with  a  deep  crimson  light.  A  light  step  came 
in,  and  Letitia  crossed  the  fioor  hastily,  crying,  *'  Aunt  Janette,  here  are 
the  letters — the  letters  at  last.  One,  two,  three ;  and  there's  one  boa 
Archie.    I'll  light  the  lamp ! " 

The  lamp  was  lit  in  a  twinkling,  and  as  Letitia  stood  in  the  sodden 
light  we  oould  not  have  a  better  opportonity  for  describing  her.  It  was  a 
slight,  small  figure,  clothed  in  a  housewifely  gray  dress,  and  black  silk 
apron.  She  looked  like  one  accustomed  to  cany  the  keys,  but  to  carry 
than  jauntily,  making  them  as  piqnante  an  accessory  to  her  own  pictu- 
lesqueness  as  any  piece  of  bijovterie  that  ever  fine  lady  hung  on  her  - 
fioger  or  slung  to  her  girdle.  Leiitia  was  not  ■  beauty,  but  she  could 
look  pret^  at  times,  and  any  woman  who  can  do  so  should  be  content. 
It  was  a  round  £ace  with  intelligent  eyes,  rather  amber  than  brown ;  a  nose, 
short,  and  not  ungraceful;  a  wide  mouth  with  the  merit  of  red  lips  and 
pure  teeth  ;  and  a  low  broad  forehead.  Her  hiur,  which  was  simply 
sombre,  without  eitlier  purple  lights  or  ebon  gloss,  was  folded  smoothly 
from  her  brow,  and  hung  in  a  heavy  cloud  about  her  throat.  She  did 
look  pretty  now,  with  a  sudden  jewel  burning  in  each  eye,  and  a  throb  of 
excitement  reddening  her  cheek. 

She  Bat  down  to  read  Archie's  letter  to  his  fiither  and  mother.     She 

began  heartily — "  My  dear  mother "      She  glanced  down  the  page, 

and  repeated  mechanically,  "  My  dear  mother." 

"Well,  Letitia?" 

"  My  eyes  are  dim,  eomehow,"  add  Letitia.  "  1  have  got  a  headache. 
Just  let  me  run  up  for  Mary  or  Bachel.     They  will  read  it  better." 

And  not  waiting  to  be  gainsayed,  she  sprang  up  and  vanished, 

"  Rachel,"  ehe  said,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door  of  a  room  upstairs 
where  a  young  lady  was  arranging  her  hair  at  the  glass,  "  there  is  a  letter 
from  Archie,  and  your  mother  wants  you  to  read  it  fyi  her.  Uy  head 
aches  so  badly,  I  cannot  look  at  the  paper." 

Strange  to  say,  the  light  on  Bachel's  table  glared  at  Letitia  like  a 
bloodthirs^  enemy,  and  Rachel  herself,  soft,  quiet  Bachel,  looked  a  gorgon. 
Blissfully  unconscious  of  this  &ot,  however,  that  young  lady  made  a 
moderate  exclamation  of  pleasure  at  hearing  of  her  brother's  letter,  and 
telliug  Letitia  to  bathe  her  head,  went  downstuts.  And  Bachel  read  the 
letter.     It  ran  like  this  :— 

Ut  nxix  MoTHBB,— I  £ear  m;  fulier  and  joo   will  be  displMwd  at  fint  when  I 

tell  f  on  that  I  have  besn  mamed  foi  come  time,  but  when  ;on  know  107  StheUnil  yOu 
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4  thii,  I  hftn  luAuMd  bar  to  go  od  b«bre  me,  oa  ft  Tuic  to 
Gfenrig.  I  hare  unmd  hei  of  the  affectionatt  welcome  she  will  tuTt.  1  need  lut 
Mk  joD,  dearest  motlier,  to  treat  ber  teoderlj  for  my  take.  I  hope  Uuj,  Bachel,  and 
Letitu  mil  be  riaten  to  bet.  I  will  join  her  ftt  Qlenrig  in  a  few  weeb  hence. 
—Toot  affectionate  son, 

AxOHiuLD  UxoAKtatoL 

Bachel  let  &I1  tlie  paper,  and  blank  anuuement  dropped  down  upon 
the  listenen.  Then  sobbing  and  mcnnuring  arose  in  a  ohorns  of  meek 
rebellion  against  fate  and  Archie,  till  Letitia  presently  brought  her  bright 
&ce  back  to  the  room,  and  laughing  merrily  tt  the  "  comical  news'* 
struck  die  key-note  for  a  new  strain,  aod  set  the  weepers  all  chanting  the 
praises  of  the  dear  offender,  with  only  ■  low  ninaing  accompaniment  of 
it^rets  and  fears,  and  gentle  deprecations. 

Some  days  passed,  and  it  was  the  erening  of  the  bride's  expected  arrival. 
The  shock  at  Archie's  stntnge  condact  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
it  had  been  resolved  to  give  the  visitor  a  tme  glens  welcome.  So  the 
old  house  had  been  burnished  up  to  its  beat  looks,  and  early  in  the 
evening  a  goodly  company  of  Mends,  all  conaioB  to  the  nineteendi  degree, 
had  assembled  in  Mn.  HacArthur's  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  across  the  shuttered  windows,  the  fire  blazed  up  the  chimney,  and 
the  round  table  at  the  side  of  the  room  was  absolutely  groaning  nnder 
delectable  preparations  for  a  plentiful  tea.  The  room  was  filled  with  good- 
humoured,  good-looking  people,  langhing  and  talking  in  the  broad  northern 
accent,  which  has  so  ludicrotisly  little  of  the  mincing  about  it,  and  so 
much  of  rough  honest  kindliness. 

Old  Randal  UacArthur  sat  in  his  arm-chair  as  usual,  a  spare  littU 
man,  with  a  thin  rosy  fiice,  and  a  quick  and  kindly  eye.  He  wore  a  black 
velvet  cap  on  his  almost  bald  head,  and  tat  in  the  &miliar  attitude 
which  betrayed  hi;  deafness,  holding  his  hand  behind  his  ear  while  he 
leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair  towards  the  company,  looking  from  one 
face  to  the  other  as  if  he  would  gnesa  by  their  expression,  if  he  could 
Dot  hear,  all  that  was  going  forward. 

His  wife  was  in  her  customary  place  near  to  his  ride,  with  her  small 
grave  cap  and  small  grave  gown,  and  her  thin  timid  &ce,  looking  like  a 
rather  stately  little  old  maid  in  half-monming.  She  also  sat  with  ber  feet 
on  a  stool,  and  she  wore  her  dress  short,  and  large  bright  buckles  on  ber 
shoes.  Also  on  hei  shoulders  a  black  velvet  shawl,  rich  with  fringe  and 
embroidery,  said  to  have  cost  a  fiihnlous  sum  of  money  once  upon  a  time  : 
how  long  ago  we  cannot  say,  but  aunt  Penelope  was  wont  to  declare  that 
sister  Janette  could  not  wear  out  her  clothes  like  other  folks,  do  as  she 
would. 

A  small  crowd  of  broad-shouldered,  brown-faced  oouun  Edmonds, 
cousin  Bandala,  consia  Pats,  and  conmn  Archies  straggled  about  a  table 
where  a  group  of  young  women  sat  at  work.  "  Young  women  "  aunt 
UacAIiater  resolutely  dubbed  them,  and  young  women  they  were  obliged 
lo  submit  to  be.  Bead-work  had  not  at  the  time  we  speak  of  quite  super- 
seded shirt-making  and  garter-knilting  in  retired  MfA*  of  the  world  like 
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Glenrig;  and  of  tliia  laugliing  bevy,  alt  hmy  witU  fingeis  aad  tongoes,  oae 
v/aa  Btitchiog  a  shirt-collar,  another  hemming  damask  napkins,  wliilat  a 
tliird  was  netting — horrible  to  relate — a  nightcap  for  her  father.  In  this 
group  were  Mary  and  Bncbel,  the  daughters  of  the  house,  with  their  low 
voices  and  few  words.  They  were  too  quiet.  Aunt  Penelope  once 
excliumed  in  despair,  "  Sister  Janette,  can  you  do  nothing  to  crakes  up 
these  girls  of  yours  ?     They're  just  no  better  than  white  mice  !  " 

Aunt  MacAlister  betrayed  her  kill-joy  propenaitiea  by  her  sharp  eyes, 
long  pinched  nose,  and  puckered-up  mouth.  She  was  dressed  in  a  black 
satin  gown,  very  stiff,  wore  black  silk  mittens  on  ber  bands,  and  a  severe 
Quaker-looking  cap  on  her  head.  She  was  not  perhaps,  in  the  nmo,  a 
bad-natured  woman  ;  but  she  always  acted  as  though  she  lived  iu  mortal 
dread  lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  she  possessed  one  drop  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  her  nature.  She  was  particularly  hard  upon  the 
"  young  women "  now  around  her,  calling  their  talk  "  dattering,"  and 
their  ribbons  and  muslina  "  fudgey-magiggery."  She  had  also  a  stab  at 
the  broad-shouldered  cousins,  whom  she  did  not  scruple  to  describe  as 
"  louts,"  telling  of  the  elegant  manners  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  meet  in  Dublin,  in  her  youth. 

Aunt  Penelope  was  an  ample,  plain-featured  person,  with  do  partjralar 
physical  advantage  beyond  the  beaming  effulgence  that  could  flood  from 
her  nondescript  eyes,  and  irradiate  her  broad  buff-coloured  £ice.  And 
we  do  not  think  aunt  Mac  need  have  called  her  vulgar  because  she 
preferred  a  brown  and  gold-colour  brocaded  gown  to  one  of  a  moifl 
severely  neutral  description  of  tint;  or,  having  been  a  widow  for  twenty 
years,  because  she  liked  a  comfortable  cap  with  a  bit  of  colour  about  it. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  aunt  Pen  was  the  favoorite,  the  confidante,  the  coaxed 
and  familiar  of  the  whole  clan.  She  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  young 
men,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  young  women,  all  but  one.  She  was  wont 
to  declare  to  herself  that  she  never  could  make  anything  of  Letitia.  Her 
eyes  were  now  following  that  young  damsel,  as,  dressed  in  black  silk  and 
a  coral  necklace,  she  flitted  in  and  out  and  about  the  room,  looking  after 
the  setting  forth  of  cakes  and  preserves,  and  seeming  to  make  a  hundred 
excuses  to  keep  moving  about^  as  if  she  could  not  rest  quiet  a  moment. 

The  rolling  of  a  carriage  was  presently  heard,  and  a  crunching  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel.  A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  room.  The  cousins 
stoj^ied  laughing,  M^  and  Bachel  glanced  at  one  another,  and  looked 
more  like  white  mice  than  ever;  uncle  Bandal  sank  back  in  his  chair; 
aunt  Janette  rose  and  stood  nervonsly  dragging  the  fringe  of  her  shawl ; 
aunt  Mac  bounced  np  and  looked  around  as  if  to  say,  "  Now  we  shall 
see  what  kind  of  person  Mrs.  Archie  is  7  "  Whereupon  aunt  Pen  slipped 
into  her  chair,  taking  old  Randal's  hand  kindly,  and  still  watching  Letitia. 
That  young  person,  at  the  moment  employed  in  cutting  thin  bread  and 
butter,  laid  down  her  knife,  and  walking  over  to  where  Mrs.  MacArthur 
stood  irreaolnto  on  the  hearth-rug,  slipped  the  old  lady's  arm  through  hen. 
own  and  drew  her  on,  saying,  "  Come,  aunt  Janette,  you  must  meet  her  4t 
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the  door,  yon  know  I "  "  ForwBrd  minx  I "  hiMed  aunt  Uac,  lotto  voce. 
"Braro,  Letitia  I  "  mnnunred  aunt  Pen  under  her  breath. 

la  KDotlier  minate  the  BtroDger  stood  under  the  hall  lamp,  and  wan 
embraced  t^  aimt  Janette.  It  waa  not  noticed  that  when  Letitia'a  torn 
came  abe  retreated  into  the  shadows,  and  pushed  Mary  forward  to  be 
Icined.  Not  was  it  seen  that  when  the  viutor  was  conducted  to  her  room, 
Letitia  remained  below  on  the  mat,  twisting  her  small  fingers  togedier,  aa 
if  she  would  break  tliem  in  pieces. 

la  due  time  Mrs.  Arcbie  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
taking  away  ereiy  one's  bmth  by  her  brilliance.  She  was  dressed  in 
foight  bine  silk,  all  flounces  and  trimmings,  and  wore  delicate  lacs  and 
glittering  oroamenta.  She  was  slight,  and  tall,  and  carried  her  finety  with 
•  charming  graoe.  She  had  that  kind  of  fair-haired,  fair-eyed  good  looks, 
which  becoming  dress  and  vivacity  of  character  may  burnish  into  fasd- 
Dating  beaaty.  If  dressed  in  dull  hues,  and  ahora  of  her  little  sirs  and 
graoes,  she  would  bare  been  too  pale  and  pink  about  the  eyes,  while  her 
hair  would  have  displayed  that  lack-lnstre  tiut  which  can  only  be  wanned 
to  gold  by  delicate  surroundings  of  colour.  So  at  least  thought  aunt 
Feneliq>e,  as,  quite  foigelting  politeness,  she  sat  watching  her  with 
unflagging  persistence,  seeming  to  have  quite  overlooked  Letitia  in  her 
new  interest  in  the  bride. 

"  Won't  you  come  to  the  fire,  Urs.  Archie  ?  "  "  Sirs.  Archie,  won't 
yon  ait  to  Uie  table  for  yoor  tea?"  "Mrs.  Archie,  dear,  you're  fiiirly 
done  out  1 "  "  'Deed,  Mrs.  Archie,  you're  ready  to  drop  this  minute  for 
want  of  something  to  eat.  Oh  I  you  needn't  tell  me.  I  know  the  hungry 
Toad  you've  travelled  better  than  you  do.  Ton  ought  to  be  gey  and  keen 
ibr  your  tea  I " 

Such  apcecbes  as  these  assailed  the  new-comer  on  all  sides ;  but  nfW  she 
bad  spoken  once  or  twice,  and  shaken  out  her  flounces  as  many  times,  the 
majori^  of  the  clan  got  rather  more  shy,  and  did  not  press  their  kind- 
nesses on  her  so  strongly :  she  was  very  condescending,  very  gracions, 
very  lavish  with  her  smiles  and  her  pretty  gestures ;  but  somehow  the 
plain  glensfolk,  with  thdr  quaint  downright  talk  and  their  homely  ways, 
ielt  ill  at  ease  with  her,  feeling  vagudy  that  she  was  rather  too  fine  a  lady 
for  Arcliie  to  have  sent  home  to  Glenrig.  Old  Bondal  presently  lay  back, 
eztinguished,  in  his  chur.  Aunt  Janette  by-and-by  also  retreated  into 
retiremeuL  Of  the  cousins,  the  male  portion  attended  on  her  wants 
rather  clnmsily,  and  the  female  portion  scrutinized  her  dress  and  the  style 
of  her  bur. 

Aunt  Mac,  who  considered  from  the  first  Hat  Urs.  Archie  had  "  an 
air  about  her,"  made  friends  with  her  at  once  ;  perhaps  because  the  bride 
evidently  did  not  much  affect  annt  Fenclope.  And  so  she  sat  all 
ereuing  ^y  her  side,  and  in  return  for  Mrs.  Archie's  gracious  information 
abont  "  high  cirdes "  in  London,  aunt  Mao  entertained  her  with  an 
account  of  the  "  degant  people  "  whom  ahe  used  to  meet  "  in  Dnblin,  in 
ber  youth."    And  still  aunt  Fendope  watched  the  brlde^  scrutiniaing 
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nntirhigly  ftc«,  hands,  Sgnre,  inaDner,  and  oloeing  her  eyes  nmethnes  to 
listen  more  keenly  to  the  tonei  of  the  Btranger's  Toioe, 

''SJBtsr  Janette,"  s^d  sunt  Penelope,  when  the  eottaina  vere  going 
away,  "  if  yon  hare  a  spare  bed  ni  stay.  I  hare  a  mind  not  to  go  home 
to-idght." 

litis  waa  only  atuit  Penelope's  way  of  putting  it,  for  she  knew  there 
were  plenty  of  spare  beds  at  Olenrig ;  and  die  stayed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  Letilia  was  sitting  at  the  fire  in  her  own 
room,  wben  annt  Penelope  oame  in,  shnt  the  door,  and  stood  beside  her 
on  the  hearth.  Now  on  this  night  of  aU  others  Letitia  did  not  want  eren 
annt  P^ielope  in  her  room.    Nevertheless,  there  she  was. 

"  How  do  you  like  her  T  "  atmt  Fen  began,  poking  np  the  fire  briskly. 

"  Oh  1  well  enough,  I  suppose  1 "  replied  Letitia.  "  She's  a  rery  grand 
lady  indeed." 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty  now  ?    Did  you  ever  see  as  pretty  a  creatarc  T  " 

"  She's  good-looking  enongh  I "  said  Letida  dryly,  *'  but  I  can't  aay  I 
admire  her  much." 

Aunt  Penelope  looked  at  her  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  What  makes 
you  BO  oroaa  to-night,  Letitia?  " 

**  Cross  I    I  cross  T     Tm  not  cross,  aunt  Penelope  ! " 

"  Well,  you're  something  very  like  it.  However,  I'm  not  going  to 
torment  you,  you  close  little  thing  I  I  suppose  if  I  said  you  'poor' 
little  thing  yon'd  t«ar  my  eyes  out.  There,  sit  still  I  Letitia,  do  yon 
remember  Bessie  Anderson  1 " 

"  Bessie  I  Bessie,  who  used  to  play  with  me  long  ago  ?  " 

•'Yea,  that  very  Bessie.     Do  you  remember  her  J  " 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"  How  old  were  you  when  she  went  away  7  " 

"  About  nine,  I  tibink." 

"  And  she  waa  three  years  older.  That  ia  ten  years  ago.  Do  yon 
recollect  why  she  was  sent  away  from  this  ? " 

"  Not  very  well.     For  some  bad  conduct,  I  think." 

"  It  was  for  forging  a  letter,"  said  aunt  Penelope — "  a  letter  from  her 
schoolmaster  to  sunt  Janette,  asking  for  the  loan  of  some  money,  which 
she,  MisB  Beane,  having  got  to  bring  to  him,  expended  on  sweetmeats. 
Tell  me  now,  Letitia,  what  wns  she  like,  as  yon  rememb^  her  ?  " 

*'  Why,  of  course,  I  don't  recollect  her  very  distinctly,  but  I  know  she 
waa  a  pale  girl  with  feir  hair.  Bnt,  dear  me  !  aunt  Penelope,  you  must 
remember  all  about  her  yourself  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.  What 
has  put  her  in  your  head  to-night  7  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  my  dear,  and  never  mind,  bnt  go  to  bed  and  rest 
your  poor  little  worried  brains.  Tour  wits  aren't  so  bright  these  days, 
Letitia,  as  they  used  to  be :  bnt  you  can't  help  that,  poor  lamb.  There, 
good  night  I " 

And  giving  her  a  hearty  kiss,  annt  Pen  walked  off  to  her  oro 
chamber.    There  she  doffed  her  glowing  cap  and  put  on  her  ntght-cop; 
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bnt  hiritig  got  tlras  ftr  in  ber  proparations  &r  her  eoneb,  she  rolled 
berulf  up  in  a  great  sbaw),  and  takitig  her  candle  in  hand,  went 
■tniglit  downrtvn  again  to  the  dining-room,  not  tbe  drawing-room. 
ThJB  dining-room  was  aittuted  at  die  extreme  end  of  tbe  hall,  and 
attained  by  a  low  digbt  of  etepe  and  a  landing.  It  was  a  long  room, 
wiA  Ugh  waiBScote  and  red  hangings.  Here  she  coolly  lit  the  lamp,  and 
enacondng  heraelf  in  an  arm-ohur  at  the  table,  deliberately  began  to 
read.  The  fire  had  gone  out,  bat  aunt  Penelope  had  prorlded  herself 
with  a  ahawt. 

She  eat  ft»  aboofr  Ui  hour  or  more,  now  and  again  looking  at  her 
watch,  and  glanoing  towanla  the  door.  After  two  o'clock  bad  etrnt^,  and 
ihe  had  begun  to  dilft  about  Tmeaaily  in  her  chair,  tbe  door  eoftly  opened, 
and  Hra.  Archie  appeared  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  was  in  a 
white  dreseing-gowD,  with  her  hair  twisted  np  for  the  night,  and  her  looks 
at  this  mcnnent  justified  aunt  Penelope's  preconceived  opinion,  that  diom 
of  the  becoming  blue  of  her  dress,  the  glitter  of  her  ornaments,  and  the 
aparkle  of  her  gaiety,  the  fair  "Ethelind  "  would  be  a  "  common- cnongh" 
knldng  pcnrai  t 

<■  Qoodnea  gracious,  Mrs.  Archie  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Penelope,  patting 
down  ha  book;  "what  has  seared  yeT  I  thought  yoa'd  hare  been  sound 
adeep  two  hours  ago,  after  your  journey  I " 

Mrs.  Archie  was  profiise  in  her  explanations.  She  had  been  looking 
fbr  the  drawing-room,  having  left  her  reticule  there.  She  had  such 
■  terriSc  headache,  she  could  not  eleep.  Her  smelling-salts,  which 
always  relieved  her,  were  In  the  reticule.  She  begged  pardon  of  aunt 
Pendope,  whoss  delightful  studies,  no  doubt,  rewarded  her  for  a  loss  of 
sleep,  &e.  Ac. 

Mrs.  Archie  hastily  withdrew.  Then  aunt  Pen  pushed  away  her  book, 
gadiered  her  shawl  round  her,  and  got  up  with  her  candle.  But  before 
die  left  the  room  she  walked  round  the  walls,  passing  her  hand  orer  the 
wainscot  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  peering  into  the  cracks  and  lines  with 
flie  candle  does  to  the  wood.  After  this  inspection  she  shook  her  head 
warily,  smiled  to  herself,  and  went  off  to  her  room. 

Next  morning,  to  tie  dismay  of  many  present,  aunt  Mao  made  her 
appearance  at  the  breakfast-table.  On  the  night  before  she  had  just  been 
moonting  the  steps  of  her  "  inride  car  "  ("  aunt  Mac's  ahanderadan,"  some 
■ly  cooffln  liad  been  known  to  call  it),  when  the  echo  of  aunt  Pen's 
announcement  to  stay  the  night  reached  her  pretematurally  sharp  ears. 
She  bad  at  once  descended,  and,  re-entering  the  house,  had  informed  aunt 
Janette  that  the  air  was  so  keen  she  feared  a  return  of  toothache,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  so  much  ten  years  ago.  She  would,  therefore, 
inhabit  a  second  of  (he  Glenrig  spare  bed-rooms  Ibr  the  night. 

"  It  was  a  clever  stroke  of  Mrs.  Pen  t  "  soliloquized  she,  as  she  betook 
berself  to  her  chamber.  "  A  clever  stroke,  but  she  forgets  that  she  hoe 
Sabinn  MacAlister  to  deal  with."  It  was  a  good  idea  to  try  and  get  the 
■tart  of  me  in  that  way,  but  I'll  let  her  see  that  I  mean  to  keep  my  ground 
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widi  Mrs.  AnsUe,  who  is  a  rery  rapeiior  foaaa,  and,  I  am  mire,  Aai^iaet 
ber  wheedling  vaya  I  "  Whilst  kept  waking  by  the  energy  of  these  valiant 
reaolves,  aunt  Mac  had  beard  a  etep  in  the  passage,  and  peqang  from  her 
door  had  been  just  in  time  to  see  the  top  of  aunt  Penelope's  nightcap  dis- 
appearing down  the  stairs.  This  little  circamatance  had  added  a  tinge  of 
mystery  to  annt  Fen's  andocions  conduct;  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  houn 
which  bad  elapsed  before  her  stf^  ascended  the  stair  again,  sunt  Uac  had 
been  in  a  perfect  freozy  of  oiiriosi^. 

However,  in  the  morning  there  was  aunt  Penelope  ponctoal  at  Ae 
early  break&at-table,  as  fresh  and  as  pleasant  as  a  very  laige  and  fully 
blown  cabbage  rose,  and  quite  unimpressed  by  aunt  Mac's  extra  austere 
glances,  and  the  extra  add  tones  of  aunt  Mac's  voice.  The  day  proved 
wet,  and  in  the  drawing-room  unde  Bandal  bad  bis  paper,  whilst  aunt 
Janette  studied  a  book  called  Ckristiaa  Parfiction  in  the  opponie  uta- 
chair.  Mary  and  liachd  sat  at  their  work-table,  and  each  uttered  half-a- 
dozen  phrases  between  hreak&st  and  dinner.  Mrs.  Archie,  afler  delighting 
aunt  Mac  for  au  hour  with  her  el^ant  conversation,  had  produced  a  novel, 
and  ensconced  herself  comfortably  in  a  sofa,  with  her  becomiDg  dr^tery 
swelling  in  silken  billows  around  her.  Leiitia  had  found  so  much  to  do 
elsewhere  that  she  could  not  oonbive  to  make  herself  visible  ia  the 
drawing-room  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  And  so  the  two 
annla  snt  opposite  to  one  another,  each  engaged  in  knitting,  aunt  Mao 
with  tUin  needles  of  cold  blue  steel,  and  aunt  Pen  with  large  cotnibrtable 
wooden  ones,  with  sealing-wax  heads,  which  she  bestowed  away  under 
her  arms,  while  she  plied  her  work  with  many  a  click  and  clack. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Mrs.  Archie  chanced  to  lay  down  her 
novel  and  go  out  of  the  room.  A  few  minutes  aflerwards  aunt  Pendope 
wound  up  her  ball,  and  fiutened  it  into  its  little  basket,  with  the  hole  for 
the  cotton  to  run  through,  stuck  her  needles  into  her  work,  and  also  left 
the  room. 

"I  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Arcliie,"  she  said,  entering  the  dining-room, 
"  that  you'd  be,  maybe,  writing  a  line  to  your  good  man ;  and  as  Tve  a 
letter  to  send  to  the  post  myself,  the  same  messenger  could  take  yours  and 
mine  to  Cushlake  together." 

Mrs.  Archie,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the  pictsroa  on  the 
wall,  snid,  "  Oh,  thank  yon ;  I  will  write  it  at  once !  "  and  tripped  olT  to 
her  own  room. 

"  leather  queer,"  mused  aunt  Pen  as  she  marched  round  by  the 
wunscot  again,  like  a  general  reviewing  the  strength  of  his  batteries. 
"  Rather  queer  for  a  young  bride  to  need  to  be  reminded  of  writing  to  her 
husband  by  an  old  wife  like  me  1" 

"  I  have  left  It  on  the  hail-tabl^"  said  Mrs.  Archie,  flattering  into 
the  drawing-room. 

And  imat  Pen  went  off  to  deposit  her  own  letter  beside  the  bride'si 
She  liflcd  up  Mrs.  Archie's  dainty  little  note,  and  surreyed  it  back 
and   front,    and   read   the    direction    over   at   least   twenty 
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"Arcbibald  MaoAithur,"  it  kid,  "19,  Butterfly  Terrace,  Brompton, 
Lwidon,  8.W." 

Well,  Mre.  Penelope,  and  what  is  there  so  stnmge  about  tbat  ?  Is  it 
not  your  nephew's  correct  addreu,  the  address  of  his  lodging  vhere  he 
exists  during  the  intervsis  between  hia  periods  of  liring  interment  in  tbo 
Temple  ?  Oh,  yes,  Urs.  Pesdope  ssys,  but  that  is  jvecisely  what  ptuzlea 
met  Then  she  lakes  a  letter  from  her  pocket — Archie's  letter  to  his 
mother — and  ^reads  it  out  upon  the  table,  and  peers  into  the  wrltii^, 
and  ihea  sgtus  into  &M  on  the  enrelope  addressed  by  the  fair  Ethelind. 
Nerer  was  there  a  yntdtx  ccsitrast.  One,  bold,  dear,  a  little  rugged, 
with  ben  and  tliere  a  mischierons  curve  curling  up  like  a  laugh ;  very 
suggesUre  of  Archie.  The  other,  fine,  weak,  slanting,  pretty — just  the 
handwriting  for  a  dainty,  ftir-complezioned  bride,  who  reads  norels,  and 
veaiB  Uue  silk  and  laces.  The  result  of  aunt  Pen's  inspection  is  a  twinkle 
of  the  eyes^  and  she  goes  hack  to  her  knitting. 

"Now  what  ia  she  plotting  and  planning?"  ejaculated  aunt  MaoAlister 
t}iat  night,  when  she  found  herself  in  her  own  room.  "  She  keeps  coming 
and  going,  and  smiling  to  herself,  and  her  eyes  keep  twinkling  while  she 
lattlesthoaegreat  coarse  vulgar  needles  of  hers  1  And  she  keeps  watching 
that  sweet,  elegant  o'eature,  just  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse.  And  no  one  sees 
it — ob,  dear,  no  1  Bandal  might  be  blind  as  wall  as  deaf,  and  as  for  Jsnette, 
she's  as  ignorant  as  a  baby  of  everything  but  the  Lives  of  the  Sabts  and 
Bandal's  ulraents. 

Soliloquizing  thus  at  a  late  hour,  aunt  Mac,  wbo  had  purposely  left 
her  door  ajar,  heard  aunt  Pen's  soft  step  going  past  again,  as  on  the  night 
before.  She  at  once  got  up,  and  shaking  with  hurry  and  overflowing 
with  cnrioei^,  dressed  and  went  downstairs.  After  trying  several  dark 
rooma,  she  at  last  made  her  way  to  Hie  dining-room,  where  ^s  was  so 
astounded  at  seeing  aunt  Penelope  and  Mrs.  Archie  together,  that  she 
■auk  into  a  chair  with  a  little  q>asmodic  shriek.  Whereupon  aunt  Fene- 
iapa  turned  from  the  table  where  she  ms  standing,  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  said  pUasantly — 

"  Keep  quiet,  if  you  please,  aunt  Mae,  Mrs.  Archie  and  I  are  jutt 
looking  for  a  reticule  of  hers  that  she's  apt  to  mislay  of  nights.  But 
there's  no  need  to  wake  up  the  house  about  it,  I  think,  Mrs.  Archie, 
we'll  give  it  up  for  to-night." 

The  taide  was  standing  near  the  wainscot  with  her  caudle  on  a  chair 
beside  ha.  8ixe  looked  pale  and  cross  as  she  took  her  light  and  prepared 
to  go. 

"  Mistress  Penelope  I "  burst  fortli  aunt  Mac,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
why  yon  think  proper  to  walk  about  the  house  at  nights  scaring  quiet 
pec^le  in  their  beda.  Of  course  it's  nothii^  to  me— Pm  nobody — but 
I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  rout  up  a  young  creature  like  that— « 

gueat  in  tike  house — a — a >"    Here  aunt  Mac  choked  with  aaga  for  a 

moment.  "  Mrs.  Archie,"  she  went  on,  Toy  politely,  "  will  you  do  me 
tjw  ftTOur  of  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  all^ving  me  to  conduct  you  to  your 
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cb&mbw  ?  As  I'm  a  MaoArtiiar  myself,  I  ma;  ipe^k  tar  my  brother  in 
mj  brother's  house.  I  am  distressed  that  your  slumbere  should  have  b«ea 
so  intruded  upon." 

This  was  no  doubt  the  style  of  dicti<m  iadulged  in  by  aunt  Slac,  "in 
Bablm  in  her  youth."  itn.  Arohie  gramotisly  and  timidly  aooepted 
her  proteclioii,  and  aunt  Fen  was  left  smiling  at  bw  candle  in  the  dining* 
room  slone. 

"  I  do  positirely  think,"  said  annt  Moo,  as  she  prepand  a  seoond  time 
ibr  rest,  "  I  do  believe  that  fboUab,  supeiBtitiouB  woman  has  b^on  ^ain 
to  her  old  nonsense  about  that  treasura.  Treasure,  indeed  1  As  if  in«r 
than  she  is  would  not  hare  found  it  long  ago  if  it  had  been  there  1  Aa  ii 
ihe  HacArtbun  themselves  did  not  Icnow  their  own  afiaits  beat  I  Oh, 
that's  what  she's  plotting  and  planning  about  1  And  HI  stake  my  bead 
that  she's  trying  to  coax  or  worry  that  nioe  Mis.  Arehia  into  her  elatcbee. 
She  wants  her  help  in  some  way  or  other.  Perhaps  to  use  her  inflnenoe 
with  Archie  to  get  the  house  palled  down.  What  elM  could  have  brought 
her  below  these  two  nights  and  Hra.  Archie  wiUt  her  1  Bat  trait  a  Nal 
UacArthur  for  finding  out  btx  plots  I    Oh,  Til  slake  my  head  apon  it  I " 

What,  annt  Mao  I  with  the  rigid  cap,  and  the  MaoAnhnrnOM,  and  tbe 
fine  plaited  front  and  all!  Take  oare,  aunt  Mao.  And  yet  ab*  wonid 
have  been  willing  to  stake  her  hands  in  addidcm,  if  she  oould  have  seen 
annt  Penelope  at  that  moment,  as  she  stood  smiling  over  a  sharp  instal- 
ment with  a  handle,  which  she  had  found  among  the  chain  nwr  whm 
Mrs.  Archie  had  stood,  close  by  the  wainscot. 


U. 

AhothCb  day  arrived,  and  neither  of  the  annts  made  any  sign  of  retiming^ 
to  her  town  reudence  at  Giudilake ;  aunt  Pen  stayed  and  annt  Blac  stayed. 

"Oh I  I  oertaEnly  expect  a  letter  to-day,"  warbled  Mrs.  Afdde,  in 
answer  to  a  query  pat  by  some  one  at  the  breakftst-table. 

Anut  Fen  was  not  much  in  the  drawing-room  diat  morning,  and  it 
chsnoed  that  she  got  the  letter-bag  first,  and  carried  it  widi  her  to  her 
own  room.  Arrived  there,  we  are  afraid  the  reader  will  be  shocled  to 
learn  her  next  proceeding!  Having  found  a  letter  addressed  in  her  nephew's 
writing  to  "  Mn.  Archibald  MacArthnr,  Qlenrig,  Gnshlake,  co.  Antrim," 
she  held  it  over  a  dish  of  hot  water,  and  opened  It  ea^y.  She  then  took 
out  the  endontre  and  read  it.  Having  done  so,  a  smile  overspread  aont 
Penelope's  round  face — a  smile  so  broad,  that  some  people,  seeing  it,  wotdd 
have  concluded  that  a  erown,  or  a  fortune  at  least,  had  been  laid  at  her 
feet.  Having  finished  reading,  she  coolly  locked  up  the  letter  in  a  box, 
and  (biding  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  placed  it  in  the  envelope.  Then  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  addivssed  to  the  Temple, -London,  which  aho 
carried  away  and  sent  off  to  Cnahlake  to  the  post ;  and  after  completing 
all  these  arrangements,  she  introduced  the  letter-bag  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs,  Archie  retired  to  her  own  room  to  read  her  letter.    On  her 
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return,  nmi  Penelope  hoped  lief  nephew  Archie  wu  rtgj  well.  "  Oh, 
^eal  "  Ethalind  uaured  her,  u  she  nettled  among  ber  flounces  agun  with 
her  norel.     "  Oh,  ^es,  very  well,  \exy  well  indeed  1 " 

•'Archie  is  beginning  to  write  a  great  deal  better  than  he  did,"  re- 
markod  Rachel,  taking  up  the  enrelope  which  Mn.  Archie  had  left  oaten- 
tadonsl^  upon  the  table.  "  This  ii  net  bo  hurried  as  he  used  to  write ;  it 
is  reiy  nice  and  fine."  The  bride's  cheeks  grew  a  shade  pinker,  and 
annt  Penc^c^  smiled,  but  no  one  answered  Rachel's  obw^rratioa. 

Three  nights  passed,  during  which  Uts.  Archie  nerer  once  had  occasion 
to  eome  down  aearohing  fbr  her  reticule  alter  twelve  o'clo<^  and  the  two 
annta  were  aafieisd  to  ^irmlsh  aboat  llie  house  in  their  nightcaps,  and 
come  in  eolliston  witii  their  candles  in  dark  rooms  to  their  hearts'  content 
3nt  aa  the  fonr^  night,  when  aunt  Pea  was  in  the  act  of  screwing  up  her 
eurl-papera,  she  heard  a  '  click '  at  her  door,  and  disoorered  that  she  was 
locked  into  her  room.  Finding  thin,  she  sat  down  upon  the  nearest  chair 
and  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  "Well  done  I  "  she  qaoulated, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  very  well  done  indeed  1  Tou're  a  cleverer  woman,  my 
dear  Hn.  Archie,  than  even  I  gave  yon  credit  for  I " 

Annt  MaoAiiater,  who  also  found  her  door  locked,  was  not  so  amiable 
over  the  disoorery,  bnt  famed  about  her  room  in  a  fiiry  at  the  impadeooe, 
theandaci^,  the  cunning  ef  that  low-bred  woman.  Bnt  she  would  be  even 
with  ber,  she  vowed  she  wonld.  She  would  bide  her  time  and  outwit  her 
in  the  end.  She  would  have  a  secend  key  to  fit  hei  door,  and  the  next  night 
would  widk  down  to  her  in  the  midst  of  htt  secret  doings.  And  when  at 
het  aunt  Mac  oonaoled  herself  with  her  pillow  aha  dreamed  of  aunt  Pene- 
lope dressed  as  an  Italian  peasant,  and  covered  with  jewels,  riding  offfi^im 
Olcmrig  attended  by  a  company  of  brigands,  each  of  whom  carried  a  oofier 
of  gold  baibre  him  on  hia  saddle.  And  it  would  be  using  much  too  weak 
an  expression  to  say  that  aunt  Mao  looked  daggers  at  aunt  Pen  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning,  ^leara  and  jaTelins  oonvey  bnt  a  iaint 
idea  of  the  cutting  intensity  of  glance  with  whioh  she  favoured  her. 

That  day,  in  paniog  down  the  hall,  aunt  Penelope  observed  a  second 
of  thooa  pretty  misdrea  addreesed  to  Butterfly  Terrace,  Brampton,  lying 
con^cuonaly  on  the  hall  table.  And  bow  shudder  again,  virtuona  reader, 
fiv  thia  wicked  aunt  Fen  took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  After- 
wards aha  read  it  in  her  own  room,  and  it  never  left  Glenrig.  On  returning 
to  the  dnwing-room  after  thia  exploit  she  juund  that  Un,  Archie  had  had 
■nothev  letter  trom  her  husband,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  found  it 
impoenble  to  go  to  Gtcorig  for  a  considerable  time,  and  wished  her  to 
return  at  once  to  London.  They  could  pay  a  good  visit  together  during 
the  long  vacaticoi;  he  must  defer  it  till  then;  and  Mrs.  Archie,  like  a  leal 
and  loving  wife,  was  most  anxious  to  depart  without  delay,  although  with 
orerwhdming  r^et,  and  gratitude  tor  her  delightful,  if  short,  sojourn  in 
the  home  of  her  dear  htisbsnd.  Auat  Pen,  entering  the  room,  sat  down 
qnietly  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the  Uttle  storm  of  mild  dismay  and  per- 
■UMkni  which  bad  arisan  after  Mn.  Archie's  annonncemest  of  her  lord's 
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bebeat,  and  ha  omi  resolve.  Aont  HacAliBter  wsa  itnnig  in  dqirewtion, 
ctnideinmng  her  nephew  londly ;  and  tmcle  Bandal  imd  aunt  Janette,  tlioiigh 
they  loved  not  their  fine  daughter-in-law,  tried  ibr  the  anke  of  their 
worshipped  eon,  to  make  believe  to  iJieir  own  kindly  hearts  that  th^  were 
sorry  to  lose  h^.  Mary  and  Rachel  Baid  nothing,  but  then  that  was  their 
more  nsnal  mode  of  expressiag  their  fbeiinga.  . 

"  Well,  well,  Penelope,"  said  mild  little  Mrs.  Jwiette, "  it's  very  lucky, 
as  (ihe  is  reaolved  to  go,  that  we  hare  asked  our  friends  to  come  to-night. 
We'll  give  her  one  glens  dance  before  she  goes." 

To  thb  aunt  Penelope  nodded  and  smiled  acquiesoenoe  orer  hex 
knitdng.  And  Ura.  Archie  writhed  uneasily  on  her  sofa,  and  watched 
aunt  Pen  intently  out  of  her  pale  blue-green  eyes  from  behind  her  novel. 
And  still  aunt  Pen  sat  in  the  window  oonnling  her  stitches,  with  her 
eyes  puckered  np  in  the  sun,  and  her  cheeks  broad  with  content  and 
good  hnmour.  And  after  that  Mrs.  Archie  did  not  appear  much  in  the 
drawing-room  that  day,  being  occupied  upstairs  in  packing  her  tnuik% 
and  preparing  her  dreaa  for  the  evening. 

For  there  was  to  be  a  party  at  Glenrig  that  night.  Not  Ae  kind  of 
country  ball  where  the  dancing  commences  at  eleven,  and  a  professional 
musician  comes  down  by  train  from  the  nearest  important  town  to  plaj 
the  polkas  and  mazurkas ;  bnt  a  apeoies  of  old-&ehioned  oonntiy  party, 
where  the  matrons  come  in  their  good  well-kept  silks  and  satins  (Nf  decent 
make,  and  wear  caps  which  th^  bring  tenderly  pinned  np  in  tiieir  lace 
pocket-handkerchie& ;  where  a  young  lady  may  .consider  heredf  fidl- 
dressed  in  a  high  white  musUn  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  her  partner 
for  the  fint  dance  hands  her  the  seed-cake  from  the  ronnd  table,  where 
tea  is  bdng  made  for  the  company ;  and  where  the  old  ladies  regale  them- 
e^es  over  their  gossip  ia  the  comer  with  hot  sally-lun,  and  send  back 
their  caps  fbr.a  little  more  sugar. 

Evening  arrived,  and  the  drawing-room  was  fiUed  early  with  a  right 
merry  company.  The  girls  tied  their  sandali  and  smoothed  out  tlieir 
sashes  up  in  aunt  Janette's  room,  and  then  came  down  in  groups  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  tiie  old  ladies  nodded  their  heads  together  for  »  few 
minutes  after  they  had  pinned  on  their  cape,  and  then  followed  Uiom. 
And  the  young  men  placed  ohairs  for  the  yonng  ladies,  and  hoped  they 
had  ^'oyed  their  drive,  and  had  not  caught  cold ;  hc^ed  that  liiss  Annie's 
parcel  came  all  right  by  the  postman,  and  that  cousin  Kate  found  the 
ribbon  chosen  in  town  the  othm  day  of  the  right  shade.  And  Uory  and 
Rachel  looked  very  nice  with  their  white  shoulders  peeping  out  of  didr 
lilac  silks,  and  Letitia  made  tea  as  nsuol  la  her  white  muslin  and 
&vonrite  coral  necklace.  Her  &ce  was  fairer  and  her  hair  cloudier  than 
they  used  to  appear,  and  her  wide-awake  amber  eyea  seemed  to  have 
got  darker  settings  than  they  had  a  month  ago.  But  some  one  Bpeaks, 
and  the  colour  runs  red  over  her  cheek,  and  die  laughs  a  gay  lauf^ 
The  child  who  runs  to  pat  salt  on  a  bird's  tail  is  as  wise  as  the  person 
who  ever  expected  to  find  LeUtia  eentimentaludng.    And  Htth  Archie 
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comes  in,  in  a  olond  of  blue  crape  spangled  with  silver,  and  witb  pearls 
tiTisted  in  her  iair  ringleta,  and  the  country  gii-la  in  their  simple  attire 
gnze  at  her  in  a  mace  of  admiration  as  (die  floats  into  a  chur  qnd  oonsenta 
to  be  helped  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

And  now  the  fun  begins  and  ia  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  Letitia 
dancing  more  blithely  tlian  anjbody,  only  detected  once  by  aunt  Pen  in 
a  tired  far-away  look  of  the  eyes.  But  who  deserved  blame  for  that? 
Aunt  Penelope  need  not  be  always  watching  somebody  !  And  indeed 
aunt  Pen  herself  did  not  escape  without  criticism  that  night,  for  aunt 
Hoc  never  forgave  her  for  the  country  dance  in  which  she  had  the  bad 
taste  to  join.  A  woman  come  to  her  time  of  life.  Faugh  !  it  v-as  too 
ridicntooi  t 

The  evening  qted  and  the  aupper  came,  carried  in  on  trays,  and  handed 
about  like  the  tea.  And  after  Mrs.  Archie  had  eaten  her  supper,  she 
changed  Iter  seat,  once,  twice,  thrice,  gotting  nearer  the  door  each  time, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  and  at  last  slipped  out  of  the  room  whilst  aunt 
Pen  was  diacusung  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and  lending  a  sympathiziag 
ear  to  the  tale  of  domestic  woes  ponred  therein  by  a  neighbour  whose 
servant  had  had  the  unheard-of  audacity  to  get  married.  "  And  there 
she  walked  ont  on  Sunday  morning  as  brazen  as  you  please,  and  cama 
home  with  a  ring  on  her  finger  1 "  Aunt  Pen  waited  till  her  wing,  and 
her  duties  of  consoler,  were  finished,  and  then,  sending  away  her  plate, 
shook  a  crumb  from  the  brown  and  gold-colour  brocade,  and  left  the 
drawing-room. 

Tbo  hall  was  alight^  but  the  dining-room  at  its  extreme  end  Lad  been 
left  in  forgotten  darkness.  Thither  aunt  Pen  turned  her  steps,  taking  no 
light.  On  entering  mKj,  ahe  perceived  a  square  vista  of  brightneta, 
wliose  rays  abvomed  from  the  most  distant  wunscot.  She  crept  very 
noiselessly  round  the  dark  walls  to  the  spot,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
tux  Ethelind  down  on  her  knees  before  something  like  a  trunk,  in  what 
■eemed  a  small  closet  or  passage,  running  behind  the  wainscot.  She  was 
hanyiag  madly  over  the  contents  of  the  chest,  or  whatever  leoeptacle  it 
might  be,  and  aunt  Pen  could  hear  her  enraged  panting  whispers,  as  she 
loosed  abont  the  mouldy  contents,  evidently  finding  only  disappointment  in 
her  search. 

"  Nothing,  aller  all ! "  she  groaned ;  "  nothing  but  an  old  oake-basket, 
two  salt-cellars,  and  a  trumpery  old  yellow  satin  gown  I" 

Aunt  Penelope,  shaking  with  laughter,  stretched  ont  her  hand,  and 
alid  the  panel  into  its  place,  closing  the  i^rture  from  without 

And  away  went  this  cruel  aunt  Fen,  closing  the  dining-room  door  ns 
she  came  out.  *' Nicely  caged  at  last,"  ahe  said;  "and  now,  if  Archie  does 
not  bil  me,  he'll  be  here  in  a  few  mihntes  I  " 

What  with  the  dancing  and  talkii^,  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  heard 
tba  arriral  of  a  cooveyBuce  at  the  door;  and  when  "Mr.  Archie,  God 
Mess  his  handsome  face  I  "  invaded  the  ball,  with  his  rugs  and  scarfs  and 
pcvtmantean,  Bridget  forgot  all  propriety,  clapped  her  bands,  and  waa 

:o-5 
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nuhing  off  to  the  drawing-room  with  tbe  news.  But  Archie  nid,  "  Don't 
interrupt  the  danoiDg,  Bridget.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  nothing  ia  wiong.  I'll 
go  up  and  get  rid  of  these  things,  and  then  surprise  them.  Get  mo  a 
light." 

And  so,  to  aunt  Pen's  infinite  sati^action,  and  the  bewilderment  of 
every  one  else,  the  door  opened  in  the  middle  of  a  danoe,  and  lawyer 
Archie  walked  in.  Kather  a  cheer  than  a  murmur  of  weloome  filled  the 
room,  and  aunt  Jouette  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  loll  into  her.  son's  armB 
in  presence  of  her  gueate. 

"  TJpoa  my  word,  ^ts  is  very  pleasoDt,"  said  Arehie,  after  the  greet/' 
ings  were  over  and  he  had  sat  down  by  his  father's  chair  and  survey^ 
the  company,  rather  restlessly,  as  if  searching  for  some  face  not  yet  viaible, 
**  Tory  pleasant  to  eee  bo  many  friends  all  together  on  one's  arrival  hcxne.** 

"But  you  don't  ask  foryonr  wife,  nephew  Archie,"  saidauntPoj,  slyly. 

"  For  whom  ?  "  asked  Archie,  turuiog  a  blank  ikee  upon  heri 

."  Tour  wife." 

"  Oh,  oome,  aunt  Tea,  you're  as  bad  as  era  I  see  1  Well,  we'll  hav^ 
it  out  by-and-by." 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  nephew  Archie.  I  say,  why  don't  yon  ask  ibr 
your  wife?" 

"  Tea,  certainly,  your  wife,"  said  old  Randal. 

"  Oh,  yee,  Anjiie  dear,  your  wife,  you  know  I "  said  aunt  Janette, 
looking  nervonsly  in  her  aon'a  faoe.  Arohie's  puszled  eyes  soasned  tha 
groups  of  inquiring  faces  around  him.  He  began  to  think  he  was  Uia 
victim  of  BiHne  joke  in  which  all  present  were  leagued  against  him.  Aunt 
Pen  came  to  the  rescue, 

"  Look  here,  now,"  she  said;  "  Archie,  did  you  write  that  letter  7  " 

Letitia  all  this,  time  had  been  standing  invisible  behind  a  curtain, 
dramming  wiUi  her  fingers  cm  the  window-shutter.  She  Stopped  dnunmisig, 

Ardiie  tmdc  the  letter  which  aunt  Fen  gave  him,  and  locked  it  over. 
Then  he  lai^hed,  onoo,  twice,  and  again,  and  again,  so  gaily,  with  aut^  « 
genuine  ring,  that  CFvety  one  joined  perforce.  "  No,  I'll  swear  I  navee 
did  1 "  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  oould  find  his  voice. 

"  But  is  it  not  your  writing  I " 

"  Faith,  it's  uncommonly  like  it.  At  least  it's  very  like  what  I  might 
write  if  I  were  on  my  good  behaviour." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  aunt  Pen,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  upon  her  thq 
duty  ti  spokeswoman  fin;  the  family,  *'  our  reaxms  for  b^eving  you  to 
have  a  wife  f:ee,  firstly,  that  preoious  episUe  in  your  hand  t  seoondly,  tha 
arrival  of  the  lady ;  and,  thirdly,  your  regular  letters  to  her  tinoe  she 
came,  and  hers  to  you." 

Archie  extended  his  left  hand.  "  Will  any  of  you  gentlemen  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  pinch  7  " 

"  Of  snuff  J  "  asked  a  stout  little  gentkinan,  produHng  his  box.  Not 
Arohie  said,  laughing,  but  a  pinch  on  his  flesh,  to  assura  him  that  he  woa 
•wake.    After  some  one  had  performed  that  kind  office  Ar  hin,  Aicht* 
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prooeeded  to  nuke  a  Bpe«oh,  vhich,  being  quite  i&  Us  way,  ib  it  to  be 
lappoaed  he  fooud  no  diffionltj  in  doing, 

"  I  beg  to  state,"  he  wid,  "  to  thia  good  company,  tlat  I  am  not 
married,  nor  did  I  ever  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  lady  rejoicing  jn  the 
romanUc  name  of  '  Ethelind.'  I  now  understand  why  amit  Penelope 
wrote  off  to  me  to  come  home  in  such  a  harry  that  I  concluded  yoa  must 
be  all  dead,  or  the  house  have  fallen  at  least;  and  also,  I  suppose,  why 
she  was  so  urgent  to  know  all  particulars  of  my  habit  oa  to  the  posting  of 
my  letters  home  {  and  also  at  much  as  possible  about  the  aervanta  at  my 
lodging  in  Brompton.  If  it  wiD  throw  any  light  on  th!a  affair,  I  will  state 
that  it  hai  been  my  custom  to  write  my  letters  for  Glenrig  during  the 
evening  at  Brompton,  and  to  leave  them  on  the  table  for  the  serrant;  for 
whose  sake  I  had  been  led  to  understand  aa  obliging  milkman  took  them 
away  and  posted  them  early  in  the  morning.  Of  the  servants  I  can  tell 
very  little.  The  maid  who  attended  upon  me  until  about  a  month  ago  was 
«  rather  nioe-Iooking,  bir-haired  girl ;  but  I  did  not  like  h»  mndi,  aa  I 
Niapeoted  her  more  than  once  of  meddling  with  my  looee  papera.  She  left, 
aad  another  came  in  her  place,  a  quiet-looking  young  woman,  of  whom  I  had 
never  any  reason  to  oomplaiu.  It  was  rather  strange,  however,  that  when 
I  told  her,  the  night  before  last,  that  I  should  start  for  Ireland  in  the 
morning,  and  must  be  wakened  early,  she  dropped  my  slippers  in  a  panic 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  And  the  next  morning,  aa  I  was  leaving,  my 
huidlady  was  in  gre«t  trouble,  aa  it  seemed  Sarah  had  left  the  house 
Buddeoly,  and  not  returned." 

"  The  best  thing  she  could  do,  I  think  I  "  raid  aunt  Pen.  And  then 
■he,  OS  her  side,  prooeeded  to  make  a  speech,  in  which  sha  triumphantly 
informed  the  company,  with  many  a  laughing  pause,  and  many  an  energetio 
nod  of  her  brilliant  c^  of  how  she  had,  from  the  first,  recognised  in  the 
womld-be  Uts.  Archie  her  former  prot^g^,  Bessie  Anderson,  the  grand- 
child of  old  Nannie,  who  knew  the  secret  hiding-place  of  the  supposed 
treasure ;  and  how,  reooUeoting  the  grandmother'a  boast,  and  Besde's 
clererneoe  and  oovatous  diqwsition,  she  had  found  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  the  motive  of  the  hoax;  also  that  on  calling  to  mind  the  ftct  that  Besne 
had  been  sent  &om  Glenrig  in  diagraoe  ten  yean  ago  for  oleverly  forging 
a  letter,  ahe  had  hardly  been  aorpriied  at  the  sucoesafol  deception  she  had 
bean  enabled  to  attempt.  Than  she  recounted  her  nightly  adventures 
with  thefiur  "Ethelind,"  and  lastly  proceeded  to  read  aloud  two  letters. 
This  was  the  first ; — 

DxAX  Bxasav— All  is  weA  hoe.  A.  H.  ia  going  on  as  uatl.  I  recdred  jont 
letter,  and  I  bnnwd  it  SB  agreed.  Igot  aleCter  to  post  fiotu  A.  M.  to  hiinotbir,  uid 
bnnied  it  also,  u  agreed.  I  liope  all  is  going  wall.  Don't  forget  to  tend  me  ths 
entdopea.    Uld  S— —  la  getting  Ctom  abont  hsr  mone;. — Tour  Uthfol  ftiend, 

Saxah  Oksbit. 

A  chorus  of  exolamatioss  bailed  this  letter.  Auat  Uao  was  by  dtis 
time  growing  veiy  white  and  bine  in  the  lace.    Archie  was  in  agonies  of 
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laughter ;  nncle  Kandal  wag  liatening  vitb  all  his  might ;  aunt  Janette 
was  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  bewildarmeiit ;  Mary  and  Haohel  were  trTing;  to 
*  understand ;  Leiitia  was  sdll  invioible.   Aunt  Pen  proceeded  with  the  next 
letter. 

Dbak  Sabab,— Wbj  did  JOQ  send  me  a  Bhoet  of  bltmk  paper  ?  Tod  know  I  am 
to  anximu  for  newt.  Write  guktly  and  tell  me  irhot  is  going  on.  Tb«  two  old  annts 
are  atill  bere  and  rer7  tronbleaoiiie.  I  did  not  connt  on  having  tA<n  to  deal  with.  OiM 
of  than  goes  ipjlug  abonlr  the  hoiue  at  ni^t,  and  I  know  she  nupects  me.  The 
other  one  watehea  htr  ai  well  aa  the  watches  aw.  I  have  Jbund  the  place,  boworer, 
and  will  search  it  wbeBevor  I  can.  I  locked  np  the  two  old  annla  the  other  ni^it,  and 
bad  the  field  to  mjselt  One  of  the  panela  in  the  end  wall  of  the  dining-rnom  Jide* 
back,  aa  grannj  said.  I  mnst  btj  and  get  oat  of  this  ai  soon  aa  I  can.  I  can't  tell 
j-ct  what  I  ahall  have  with  mo.  I  eikclDse  the  enrelopea.  Uae  the  moat  eardadj 
Kritten  one  firrt.    Be  enre  f  on  watch  well,  and  don't  foiget  to  bum  thU. 

Bessu  Ahorbsdh, 

"  I,  bdng  the  BD^ndoiu  old  annt,"  esiA  annt  Fen,  folding  the  paper 
with  mock  eotemni^,  "  (tole  theee  letters,  and  inside  the  last  I  found  these 
envelopes,  enclosed  alt  roady  for  the  purpose  of  corering  the  epistiea 
received  bjr  Miss  Bessie  from  her  disinterested  6iend,  Miu  Green.  This 
erening  I  gave  her  a  hint  of  jdj  nephew's  expected  arrival  here  b^re 
to-morrow  n^hC,  and  I  think  it  has  haatoied  her  morements  a  little. 
.&nd  now,  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  got  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

Here  annt  Mac,  having  probably  got  a  return  of  that  toothache 
from  which  she  had  suflered  eo  much  ten  years  ago,  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  And  after  the  shrieks  of  laughter,  which  had  rung  through  the 
drawing-room,  had  somewhat  subsided,  aunt  Fen  went  off  to  free  the 
fair  "  Etbelind  "  from  her  captivi^.  But  lo  I  the  bird  had  flown  I  On 
discovering  which  fiu^  aunt  Fen  looked  neither  sarprised  nor  displeased. 
The  bine  crape  dress  and  many  other  articles  (value  for  old  &— 's  mou^, 
possibly)  were  afterwards  found  in  ber  room,  but  "  Mrs.  Archie "  was 
never  seen  again  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glenrig.  A  merry  coontiy- 
dance  concluded  the  evening,  Letitia  and  Archie  leading  off;  and  annt 
Mac  having  departed  in  her  "  shanderadun,"  aunt  Penelope  ventured  to 
join.  We  have  onlj  now  to  add  that  on  the  next  day,  Letitia,  creeping 
into  the  wonderful  closet  to  see  what  manner  tiS  place  it  might  be, 
laughingly  dragged  ibrth  the  old  yellow  satin  gown.  It  was  very  heavy 
and  thick,  and  being  ripped  up,  proved  to  be  filled,  between  the  lining 
and  the  satin,  with  a  quantity  of  old-fashioned  jewels  of  valuable  descrip- 
tion, and  goodly  guineas  to  a  large  amount. 

A  slab  in  Cashlake  church  covers  good  old  uncle  Kandal — "Also 
Jnnette  his  wife."  The  two  aunts,  their  "  warfare  o'er,"  sleep  soundly 
hard  by.  Uaiy  and  Eachel  have  grown-up  sous  and  daughters.  And 
Letiiia  and  Archie,  when  they  come  to  Glenrig  for  the  summer,  tell  their 
children  the  meny  story  of  that  clever  Bessie  who  gave  than  so  merry  k 
laugh,  and  found  tat  them  the  wonderful  hidden  closet. 
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The  cliums  of  different  oommunitles  to  speak  tbe  primcTal  language — the 
language  of  Adam  and  Eye  ia  Fotadise — give  amiuing  eridence  of  pride 
and  ignorance.  Among  the  nationB  who  recognize  the  aathoritf  of  tbe 
Bible  (though  the  book  says  nothing  on  the  eubject),  Hebrew  ia  generally 
believed  to  have  the  higbeet  pretenaiona  to  antiquity  ;  but  many  of  the 
Welah  and  the  Biscajan  writers  have  been  perei^tent  io  asserting  for  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Euscara  tbe  honour  of  being  the  Jam  et  origo  of  all 
other  tongues.  Tbe  latest  claim  has  been  put  forward  for  the  Hawauan, 
or  tbe  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
Tcnerable  Sanscrit  and  all  its  descendants  are  derived," 

The  Hawaiian  has  the  attraction  of  presenting  the  very  simplest 
elements  aa  regards  sounds  ;  the  smallest  number  of  consonants  pos- 
eeased  by  any  known  tongue,  namely,  seven  ;  its  vowels,  the  ordinary 
five,  pronounced  with  only  tbe  modification  of  a  longer  or  shorter 
utteraucc,  tbe  vowel  sounds  greatly  preponderating;  there  is  no  combi- 
nation of  consonants  whatever  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel, 
and  every  word  has  a  vowel  termination.  That  such  a  tongue  must  be 
spoken  with  great  facility,  is  very  obvious ;  that  it  can  have  no  very 
considerable  variety  of  syllables,  is  equally  so ;  and  that  it  should  be 
characterized  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  syllables  is  a  necessity 
imposed  by  the  paucity  and  poverty  of  its  elementaiy  character.  Dia- 
tinctuesa  of  enunciation  is  not,  however,  tbe  result  of  this  sim^ioity ; 
and  tbe  variety  of  names  given  by  navigators  to  Hawaiian  persons,  places, 
and  things,  shows  that  tbe  native  words  had  to  the  ears  of  strangers  an 
imperfect  utterance.  The  Hawaiians  have  no  r,  yet  the  elongated  a  is 
often  written  or ;  I  and  r  are  scarcely  distinguishable ;  so  tbe  ci4>ital  ia 
sometimes  written  Honolulu,  sometimes  Honuraru. 

Such  a  language  must  have  had  its  birth  in  a  rude  civilization.  It 
sufficed  for  tbe  simple  wants  of  an  aboriginal  population,  for  Ibe  inter- 
change of  thoughts  that  were  few,  and  kt  tbe  naming  of  objects  confined 
to  the  produce  of  the  same  soil  and  the  same  climate.  Science  there  was 
none,  and  it  demanded  no  form  of  expreafdon.  Tbe  administration 
of  justice  was  simple,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  somewhat  vaguely 
rect^ized  or  understood ;  so  that  law  itself  would  but  be  repreeeoted 
by  a  phraseology  connected  less  with  reason  or  equity  than  with  long 

*  "IbeBeveltwillbslbaDd  that  all  those  toDgnes  which  we  dcrignsisai  the  Indo- 
EaM|iMn  laognages  have  thdi  tnie  root  ind  origin  In  the  VrAjatAaa  language.  I 
■m  oertain  this  is  the  can  as  regards  the  Oieek  Bud  Sanscrit.  I  And  fmbod  to  bcliere 
it  to  be  BO  as  lo  the  I^Un  and  other  more  modem  tongues — in  ahoit,  as  to  nil  Eon^wsn 
langiuges,  old  and  young." — Dr.  T,  Eat  on  lie  Pdgnttiaii  Z-anguagti.  Huia  Uonii 
1863, 
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luage  and  reoognized  power.  !bi  tbe  field  of  etMcs  sUU  less  would  be  Uid 
clear  diatinctiona  between  right  and  wrong — ^between  Tioea  and  Tirtuea. 
And  BO,  of  course,  in  the  higher  regioni  of  intellect  Who  could  gire 
to  a  savage  any  correct  notion  of  what  we  mean  bj  Philosophi/  in  th« 
abstract,  or  hj  any  of  its  practical  braaches,  moral  or  physical  7  What 
creates  and  enriches  language  is  intercourse  with  others — commercinl 
intercourse  more  than  any  other,  and  especially  intercourse  with  superior 
races.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
fmmeraU  even  of  remote  nations.  These  were  necessary  to  the  commoueet 
operations  of  barter,  and  may  be  traced  from  country  to  country,  accom- 
panying the  merchant  adTenturer  on  his  way.  But  without  intercourse 
tJiere  will  be  Ibund  to  be  few  affinities  of  language ;  probably,  none 
whaterer  where  evidence  exists  of  absolute  isolation,  and  the  ethnological 
type  is  without  resemblance  to  any  other. 

Naturally  enough,  refined  distinctions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
scanty  nomenclature  of  rude  nations.  Many  ideas  which  are  clear  to 
the  instructed,  and  for  which  they  easily  find  expression,  are  confused 
to  the  mind  of  the  savage,  and  confused  conception  necesdtates  imperfect 
expresdoD.  There  are  tribes  that  cannot  count  the  first  five  numbers, 
who  xt^reaent  two  by  repeating  one  and  one,  and  who  have  a  single  word 
for  many  or  multitude — such  as  stars,  sands,  or  {eaves.  In  the  Hawaiian 
language  there  are  only  mx  words  for  colours :  there  is  no  distinction 
between  black,  blue,  and  deep  green  ;  between  bright  yellow  and  white  ; 
between  red  and  brown.  Words  for  white  and  black,  dark  and  light,  the 
green  of  earth  and  the  blue  of  heaven,  will  everywhere  be  found.  To 
express  what  is  round  and  what  is  square,  words  are  not  wanting ;  but  &r 
the  many  leas  marked  varieties  of  shape,  words  would  be  sought  in  raia. 

When,  for  phyucal  and  tangible  objects,  the  vocabulary  is  scant,  it 
will  be  still  more  wanting  in  words  which  convey  the  mental  emotions. 
In  the  Hawuian  language,  all  the  friendly  affections — love,  sympathy, 
gratitude,  esteem,  kindness,  benevolence,  tenderness — ^have  a  mngle  repre- 
sentative in  the  word  Aloha;  a  word  so  resembling  the  huling  of  our 
mariners  (holla,  halo !)  that  we  find  it  citated  in  the  Hawaiian  annals 
diat  the  sailors  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  often  uttered  "Aloha, 
aloha  I "  to  which  a  friendly  interpretation  was  immediately  given  by 
the  natives.  .  The  more  vehement  passions,  such  as  hate  and  anger,  have 
a  greater  variety  of  expression,  ffuhti,  the  word  for  rage,  literally  means 
swell,  eweU  ;  as  we  say  swelling,  bursting  with  passion. 

Hesembhraeea  between  vowel  utterances,  in  different  languages,  for  the 
aune  object,  do  little  to  prove  their  origin  from  the  same  source.  For 
an  object  so  universal  as  teater,  the  sounds  a,  o,  e,  i,  and  u,  will  be  found 
employed  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  nniple«t  somxk  will 
generally  be  used  to  represent  the  most  ooaaaoa  objeotB.  A  Boralt^ 
introduced  will  in  most  eatm  neoearitktv  r  oombinMimi,  unleas  Hk  object 
indicBted  bring  with  it  its  ibr«ign  name. 

To  tiifl  infloenoe  of  Asia,  modifications  of  the  nonnal  tongues  of  the 


aacaent  world  ue  prinoipally  to  b«  traced.  And  thia  ii  quite  natonl, 
coDflidermg  Uie  adTsnoed  oiTiliz«ti«i  of  mnay  of  Ae  Oriental  racei,  thur 
niignttoiy  habits,  the  eompara^TO  profnMDen  of  thur  idioms,  so  fitted  to 
enrich  the  diklectB  of  less  adTanoed  peoples.  And  it  may  be  obeerred 
tliat,  of  Ihe  most  extended  of  the  Asiatio  tongues — Uiat  of  the  Chinese, 
vbo  were  not  a  wandering  peopl»~a(»roel7  a  word  is  to  be  ibuad  in  the 
TOcsbnlariM  of  the  West.  The  monoe^ilRbio  roots  of  the  Sanaorit  may  be 
traced  in  the  great  divisione  of  Celtdo,  Gothic,  and  Sclavoaio  languages ; 
bnt  of  the  Mwan^hwa,  the  clasno  speech  of  China,  it  is  beliered  that 
aearottly  a  single  word  has  made  its  waj  to  the  Tocabolariea  of  ciTiliia- 
tion;  except,  aa  in  the  case  of  Tea,  Cha,  Tchai,  where  the  article  repre- 
aeuted  ia  ezclusiTelj  cf  Chinese  growth. 

If  in  Asia  the  aooroea  are  to  be  sought  of  the  ramificaiionB  of  ttxtiy 
languages,  we  ma;  also  regard  it  a>  tlie  field  where  languages  were  fUsed 
of  a  hi^er  antiquity  than  are  preaerred  in  any  existing  records.  The 
history  of  language  is  involved  in  darkness,  like  the  history  of  man ;  but 
lai^;nage  must  in  all  times  have  represented  the  dvilisatioQ  will)  wluch 
it  was  anoctated — decaying  with  decaying  peoples,  progreasing  and  im- 
proving wherever  the  human  race  progressed  or  improved. 

The  &rther  we  remove  &om  Central  Ana,  the  fewer  wilt  be  the 
affinities  found  with  Anan  tongues— an  evident  proof  that  the  language 
of  thoM  remote  regions  Add  not  a  common  origin ;  for,  if  they  had  such 
an  origin,  lliey  would  be  less  changed  than  those  from  whence,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  nngle  primitive  tongue,  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived. 
The  idiom  moat  nearly  resembUng  the  sncient  Latin  is  not  that  now 
qmkoL  in  Italy  or  Spain,  fi)r  Italian  and  Spanish  have  been  created  ont 
of  the  inAnenoe  of  many  invasioDS,  which  have  modified  the  language  ot 
Virgil  and  Tacitus ;  while  in  the  distant  Bada,  the  Wallachian,  as  spoken 
at  the  preeent  hour,  hears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  idiom  used  in  the 
days  of  Imperial  Rome.  A  Soman  of  the  fint  centuiy  would  be  better 
imderstood  in  Bucharest  than  in  Bologna.  An  ancient  Scandinavian 
would  more  easily  hold  intercoorae  wiUi  a  modem  Icelander  fiom 
Beykjavik  than  with  a  Dane  ae  Swede  from  Copenhagen  or  Stockholm  ; 
but  neither  Qoth,  Scandinavian,  nor  Saxon,  would  be  intelligible  to  thota 
who  apeak  our  modem  English  tongue> 

In  languagea,  aa  in  laoee,  the  law  of  progress  prevails.  What  is 
inqierAet  perishes.  The  strong,  the  inlelleotual,  supersede  the  barbaroua 
and  the  weak.  No  dialectic  of  antiquity  can  compare  in  strength  and 
variety  with  those  which  repreaent  modem  civiliaadon.  The  English 
|m)babl7  contains  twenty  thousand  words  for  whioh  no  synonymes  oonld 
tie  found  in  tiie  olasuoal  toi^ues;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
inhabitant  of  ancient  Athens  or  Borne  woold  understand  many  of  the 
adaptations  from  Greek  and  Latdn,  of  which  modem  idence  has  availed 
itself. 

All  rude  languages  have  vowel  terminations  alone;  and  it  naj  be 
asked  whether,  in  any  language,  any  word  can  be  pronounced,  faowevw  it 
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m^y  bo  written,  viihoat  it  Tovrel  terminatioii ;  for  a  vowel  is  but  aa  out- 
brcuking  and  rdeaaing  of  the  breath ;  and  die  more  mecbanicnl  opening  <A 
the  mcnith  sfter  the  formation  of  a  consonant  necessarily  gives  a  more  or 
less  distinguisbablB  vowel  sound.  In  the  ItaliRn,  as  written,  almoet  every 
ytozd  ends  tvith  a  vowei;  the  lew  exceptions,  as  i7,  al,  ed,  are  really  pro- 
nounced il-e,  al-e,  ed-e.  In  the  primaiy  schools  of  Holland  the  alphabet 
ia  invariably  taught  by  post-fixing  instead  of  prefixing  the  vowel  to  the 
consonaat  sound.  Instead  of  ef  for  f,  tbey  use  fe ;  not  el  (1),  but  It ;  not 
em(m),  but  rw;  not  en  (n),  but  ns;  r«,not<r(r);  se,  not  m  (s)  ;  jm  (x), 
not  ex;  and  by  this  means  reading  is  wonderfully  facilitated.  What  can 
be  more  perplexing  than  the  teaching  aa  English  child  to  spell  cat, 
catling  the  first  letter  see,  and  malcing  eee-a-l,  instead  of  kt-a-t,  out  of  the 
three  letters.  To  a  Dutch  child  the  teacher  would  say  ke-a-l,  and  the 
word  is  bat  a  rapid  sequence  of  the  sounds  represented  by  tbe  letters. 

The  difficulty  of  ending  every  word  with  a  consonant  will  be  dis- 
covered if  an  attempt  be  made  to  pronounce  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
alphabetioA.  This  cannot  be  done  without  n  strong  efibrt  to  dwell  iqKm 
the  i,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sadden  exhalation  of  the  brenth,  which  is  in  itaelf 
a  vowel  sound.  The  utterance  of  the  vowel  can  only  be  prevoited  by  the 
inhalation  and  absorption  of  the  breath  in  the  throat.  A  child  can,  witli 
difficult,  be  tau^t  to  say  ai.  It  will  relieve  itself  by  opening  its  month, 
whiob  will  give  aba,  aht,  abi,  abo,  aim,  as  may  be  ;  or  a  vowel  sonnd  ao 
vague  OS  scarcely  to  be  distdngnishable,  but  still  a  vowel  sound. 

The  number  of  distinct  vowel  sounds  is  only  three — a,  produced  by  the 
widest  opening  of  the  mouth  ;  u,  the  narrowest ;  and  i,  the  middle.  E  is 
but  a  combination  of  a  and  i,  o  of  a  and  w ;  they  are,  in  fact,  diphthongal 
Towels.  Wherever  ai  or  ou  occur  in  English  words,  they  are  pronounced 
Uke  the  lung  t  nnd  o  of  the  Italian  and  most  other  continental  languages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tLat  the  kai  of  the  Greeks,  the  que  of  the  Luine, 
and  the  che  of  the  Tuscan  represent  the  same  sound.  The  ancient  pronun- 
cistioQ  of  Ccesar  {kaiter)  is  preserved  by  the  Germans.  The  soft  c  of  the 
Italians,  and,  indeed,  of  many  modem  tongnea,  is  but  a  false  orthography. 

In  a  language  where  vowels  prevail,  as  they  prevail  in  the  Hawaiian, 
the  consonants,  though  ft:w  in  number,  have  often  an  indistinctnesa  in 
pronunciation  not  known  to  languages  of  more  complicated  construction. 
This  indistinctness  creates  difficulties  in  tracing  analogies  in  words  that 
may  have  emanated  from  the  same  soorce.  But  in  langnsges  possessing 
only  a  few  syllabic  forms  analogies  and  resemblances  muet  be  many  from 
the  necesBties  of  the  case,  the  whole  vocabulary  being  ao  small;  so  that 
the  same  word  will  have  many  meanings.*  In  monosyllabic  tongues,  ibit 
is  a  def^t  obviously  more  remarkable  than  in  polysyllabic  onea.     The 


*  Umi,  in  Hawuian,  means  rat-trap,  the  numeral  ten,  infanticide,  and,  when 
repeated  (uiiiuMi),  a  mui'i  beard.  I  bnve  seen  an  attempt  made  to  show  tome  affiaily 
between  these  four  objects.  &i  China,  the  word  /  has  at  least  sixty  rigntSoatlonii 
Uw  wotd  dm,  abont  half  as  many. 
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biid,  but  cansM  remove  the  difficulty,  by  difierent  iiitoniidons, 
hj  Bhorteniiig  or  lengthening  the  Bonnd,  or  by  a  raising  or  filling  of  the 
▼oioe,  or  by  combinations  of  different  Bonnds  having  the  lame,  or  nearly 
the  same^  meaning;  for  example,  tot  and  kien  have  many  meanii^,  but 
both  represent  see  or  sight,  and  when  the  two  are  combined,  tiie  meaning 
is  unmistakable ;  if  one  were  lued  alone  miaconceptian  woold  be  frequent. 
When,  however,  two  Chinamen  do  not  nndeistand  one  another  orally, 
reoonrse  is  had  to  tiie  tign,  which  repreaents  the  idea,  and  which  is  made 
on  the  band  or  in  the  air  (for  they  have  no  alphabet) ;  and  this  sign  is 
nnivenally  intelligible. 

Vowels  represent  simple  exhalations  of  the  breath.  The  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  palate,  and  the  throat  are  called  into  use  when  a  consonant  has 
to  be  pronounced.  The  combinalitm  of  consonants  in  a  sequence  presents 
the  greatest  difficult  to  the  speaker.  Many  rude  naUons  are  unable  to 
unite  consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  vowel.  The 
ScUvonic  letter  iii(sohtsb),  the  English  Ih,  the  Welsh  II,  and  many  othen, 
■re  not  prononnoeablo  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  human  race.  FonibM 
(N.  A.  Indian)  was  through  Yenke,  Yngkele,  Ingelis,  derived  from 
Englith  ;  pigeon  (Chinese),  pigins,  pignis,  bisnis,  from  buiinets. 

There  is  some  ground  tia  the  theory  that  the  fewer  the  consonants  in 
language  the  greater  must  be  its  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  obeerred 
that  cmsonants  are  fewest  in  the  idioms  of  tropical  nations.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this.  The  Finnish  language  is  remaikabte  for 
the  small  number  of  consonants  in  ibe  abori^nal  Finnish  words;  but  the 
inflectiona  of  its  nouns  and  verba  are  greater  than  in  most  languages,  and 
csn  only  have  been  the  result  of  its  use  for  many  ages. 

Hie  first  attempts  at  utterance,  or,  rather,  the  earliest  sounds  of  the 
in&nt,  will  be  found  associated  with  the  parental  and  filial  relations. 
So,  pa,  ma,  occur  in  most  languages  as  one  of,  or  part  of,  the  forms 
by  which  the  child  appeals  to  the  maternal  or  paternal  oare. 

Imitative  sounds,  again,  run  through  most  languages,  whether  rude  or 
polished.  Birds  take  the  name  of  their  notes,  as  cwkoo,  peewit.  Many 
insects  and  beasts  may  be  known  by  the  resemblance  between  their  names 
and  their  voices.  Hissing,  granting,  humming,  thundering,  and  a  hundred 
others,  represent  noises  to  which  the  words  assimilate :  the  ear  lias  taught 
the  tongue  to  give  them  expression. 

Bude  languages  exhibit,  fiu  more  than  cultivated  ones,  the  analogy 
between  the  sound  and  the  object  it  designates.  A  recess,  a  den,  a 
chaam,  would  naturally  be  represented  by  opening  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
nounciDg  the  vowel  a,  which  requires  the  widest  separation  of  the  lips. 
Something  to  assimilate  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  will  be  found  in 
all  the  [ampler  fonns  of  speech.  But  the  longer  languages  exist,  and  the 
more  their  vocabularies  are  enriched,  the  lees  intimately  will  the  sound 
be  associated  with  the  sense  of  a  word :  in  process  of  time,  the  art  of 
vniting  settles  an  orthography  without  reference  to  the  origin  of  words. 
In  the  early  stage  of  writing,  spelling  ia  necessarily  capricious :  intercourse 
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and  eduoalJon  ue  neceuai;  to  the  adoption  -of  any  general  lystem,  ind 
orllic^raphy  most  adapt  itadf  to  the  alphabet  which  U  adopted. 

What  we  call  grammar  could  not  have  been  bora  wiUi  Ungiuge, 
nnlegs  language  bad  been  divinalj  communicated.  In  ita  b^gintunga, 
language  only  represented  objects  Timble  or  tangible  to  the  external 
senses.  Inward  emotioua  displayed  tbecoielTea  in  the  ohanges  of  counte- 
nance (snch  as  animala  exhibit,  but  vhioh  afip&a  in  man  with  Taotly 
Buperi<«  power  of  expreaaion),  or  in  the  utteronoe  of  ejaculatory  sounds. 
AU  languages  teCain  these,  with  much  aimilarily  and  even  idendtjr  of 
character ;  but  the  words  which  repreBent  the  more  refined  saDsibilitifla 
ore  of  later  development. 

In  the  elementary  forme  of  langnage  there  is  no  diatinQtion  betmen 
nouns  and  verbs — there  are  no  declensions  or  conjogatione.  Pronouns 
ore  nouns  ]  adverbs,  conj  auctions,  prepoeitiona  are  non-existent,  Sub- 
stantives and  adjectives  come  under  the  same  oat^ofy.  Where  ideas 
are  represented  by  signs  (aa  in  Chinese),  the  inBeolions  of  noons  and 
verbs  are  not  seen  in  the  modifications  c^  the  root,  but  in  the  additioa  o€ 
some  other  dgn.  A  change  of  position  may  show  the  disdnotioa  between 
active  and  passive,  the  signs  being  the  same.  Man,  love,  will  moan  that 
a  man  loves ;  love,  man,  that  a  man  is  loved.  In  the  languages  that 
r^>resent  tlie  highest  civilization,  the  modes  of  inflection  difier  greatly. 
The  tens^  of  our  English  verbs  are  mostly  r^irwented  by  auxiliary 
y&cba;  the  cases  of  our  nonn«  by  particles.  We  ere  satisfied  witb  one 
subjunctive  mood ;  the  Spaniards  have  three.  The  Germans  will  havs 
three  genders  fi>r  their  definite  articles ;  we  will  have  only  one ;  many 
languages  do  without  any.  Ckiuld  we  trase  languages  to  their  earliest 
stages,  Irs  should  find  only  the  primary  words  which  r^resent  some 
definite  thought,  or  thing,  or  act,  whether  to  that  thought,  thing,  or  act 
we  give  the  name  of  noun  or  verb ;  but  the  relatitna  of  the  primary 
word  to  time,  to  place,  to  odier  objects,  would,  in  proceas  of  time,  ba 
found  in  modifications  of  the  jaimitiTe  root,  or  in  additions  to  it,  ^ich 
wotdd  r^resent  those  other  rdationa. 

Hie  disappearance  of  the  ruder  idioms  from  the  ftoe  of  the  earth, 
the  inTaeums  of  the  more  perfect  fiirma  of  speech  into  the  territories  of 
the  less  perfect,  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  vocabularies  of 
civilized  nations,  the  influence  of  commerce,  of  philost^hioal  inveatigatioti 
and  discoveries,  of  travel,  of  the  study  of  other  tongoes,  upon  spoken 
and  written  language,  aie  qaeations  every  one  of  whi^  afibrds  materiala 
for  vidnmes  of  inqoiiy.  What  have  been  the  resulta  of  warlike  inva- 
uons  7 — wliat  of  peaceful  intercourse  ?  What  ma;  have  beoi  done  by 
l^lislattoa — ^wbat  by  reUgioua  action — to  maintain,  to  moold,  to  modify 
the  instruments  of  outward  communication  by  the  tongue,  the  pen,  tha 
pros,  are  subjects  of  no  common  interest.  Tha  migiation  of  words 
ofibrds  as  various  and  aa  wide  a  field  for  study  as  that  of  seeds,  or  fishes, 
or  birds,  or  bswts,  or  men;  and  many  of  the  phenomena  would  not  eanlj 
bawdTMl. 


^K  ^tti^. 


Im  meet  krgv  horu^olda  tliere  ii  some  unfortiuuite  night  to  ba  fenod 
who  aijojt  the  nnh^py  and  oneoriable  diatinotioti  of  being  "the  fool 
of  tha  fimily."  To  what  cirounutanoe  ho  originilly  owed  thia  diiagree- 
able  tobriqMt  ia  not  alwaya  aertoin ;  trat  if  it  happened  to  attach  to  him  in 
Tery  early  life,  he  haa  bnt  a  aony  ohance  of  ridding  hitnaelf  of  it,  act  he 
afterwarda  nerer  lo  vitely.  Do  what  he  nay,  say  vbat  he  will,  ha  haa 
acquired  the  repatation  of  the  ibol,  and  this  will  clood  in  molt  people's 
tje*  any  small  merit  he  may  poHibly  exhibit  at  a  later  period.  Thera 
are  certain  animalt  too,  in  the  lower  ordsra  of  creation,  who,  by  th« 
genenl,  nay  the  almost  imivenal,  assent  of  mankind,  haTe  obtained,  and 
often  Tery  uadcoarredly,  the  ohamoter  of  being,  beyond  th«r  fellows, 
■il^  and  foolish,  or  Living,  aa  Pinkerton  ezpresMS  il  in  one  of  hia 
atmiaing  letters,  "  a  fine  genina  for  stupidity." 

AmoDgtt  theae  luckleaa  oreaturea  none  standa  aeoond  to  the  goose. 
Bat  a  little  consideration  will  satisfy  ns  that  this  despised  and  decried 
bird,  whoM  many  exaellent  qtialitiea  are — as  hu  been  the  ease  with  man^ 
a  groat  man— nerer  diacorered  tiUaJter  his  death,  has  been  harshly  jadged 
of  by  the  world,  who — with  the  aamo  injoatice  which  condemned  Soeratca, 
■nd  Bt^matiied  die  shapely  Biehard  III.  as  a  hampbaok,  denonnced 
HacobiaTelli  aa  the  adrnoate  of  political  immoraUty,  and  Bobespierre  as 
bdi%  no  less  fend  of  blood  than  were  tbe  horses  of  Diomed — ascribes  to  the 
goose  aa  immeasarable  stnpidlty,  together  with  a  raaity  of  not  more  mods- 
imta  dimensiona.  Now  it  is  not  a  lltUe  remarkable  that  Fliny  cbserres 
Utak  modtitg  is  the  attribute  which,  in  the  view  of  many  persons,  is  most 
eon^cnons  in  thk  maUgned  biped,  and,  finm  his  mode  of  ezprcflsing 
himself,  one  might  almost  infer  the  old  natnralist  shared  In  this  belief. 
When  the  Hindoo  wrrters  deeire  to  intimate  that  a  woman's  movements 
are  graceflil,  they  say  she  walks  like  a  gooso— a  parallel  that  scarcely 
wonld  be  instituted  if  in  step  or  geetore  the  goose  betrayed  any  of  the 
vani^  he  haa  been  bo  wantonly  accused  of.  Indeed,  when  Frederid: 
Nausea,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  desired,  in  hia  panegyria  on  St.  Qoiatin,  to 
caarey  m  fitting  Idea  of  the  aolwiety,  ohaatity,  and  vigilance  of  that  eminent 
penonage,  he  fimnd  he  oonld  not  exiMraaa  himself  more  forcibly  than  by 
■aai  iliiift  the  holy  and  Tivtacas  man  closely  resembled  a  goose.  Had 
folly  been  esteemed  a  prominent  charaottriatio  of  the  bird,  the  saint 
wonld  hardly  have  been  likened  to  it ;  but  it  is  «ily  ignorance  of  the 
darkest  hne  that  ventims  to  portray  the  gooee  as  defloient  in  sagacity  or 
intelligence. 

There  again  ii  Pliny  to  be  cited,  who  remarks  of  geese,  that  "  one 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  theaa  creatoree  have  an  apprecia- 
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tion  of  iriadom,  &i  it  ia  said  that  one  of  tbem  was  the  cooefaQt;  com- 
panion of  the  peripatetic  philosophei  Lacjdes,  and  would  nerer  leaT«  him, 
cither  in  public  or  nhea  at  the  bath,  by  night  or  hy  day."  We  learn 
from  another  source,  that  w^ien  thia  wisdom-loving  goose  uofortonatdy 
died,  hie  friend  and  companion,  the  philoaopher,  honoured  him  with  that 
last  token  of  affection  and  respect,  a  coatly  and  apleodid  Ameral.  ^lian 
■peaks  of  a  particular  qwcies  of  the  anjKrine  tribe,  which  he  calls  ci&eno- 
/opftc  or  fox-goose,  and  which,  accordii^  to  his  account,  derired  thia 
appellation  from  its  crafty  and  mischievous  qualities.  He  adds,  howerer, 
that  the  bird  was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Egyptians,  so  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  imputed  craft  was  nothing  else  than  an  unusiul 
amount  of  sagacity,  and  the  propenuty  to  mischief  waa  only  an  ill  name 
awarded  to  superior  activity  and  more  than  ordinary  viradty;  for  it  is 
iaconceivable  that  the  wisest  people  of  antiquity  should  rererence  an 
animal  in  which  low  cunning  and  an  aptitude  for  malice  were  predi>- 
minating  characteiiBtics. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  the  andent  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
goose,  they  ate  him  as  well — goose-flesh  and  beef  constituting  the  principal 
portion  of  their  animal  food ;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  greatly  mistake 
the  matter  were  we  to  suppose  that,  as  from  the  one  th^  hoped  to  derive 
physical  strength,  so  from  the  other  they  expected  to  borrow  iotelUctoal 
vigoar.  It  haa  been  an  o^nion  long  current  amongst  mankind  that  as  the 
bodily,  so  the  moital,  facnltiea  depend  for  their  oondiUon  merely  on  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  consumed ;  that  some  species  of  food  have  a  direct 
influence  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  brain,  either  stimulating  ila 
activity,  or  dulling  its  powers ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  animal  dl^  the 
nature  of  the  animal  consumed  will,  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree,  beoome 
the  nature  of  the  animal  consuming.  Thus,  amn&gst  some  natiuts,  the 
bare  and  the  doer  are  eschewed  as  articles  of  snetenaace,  lest,  in  eating, 
the  fearfulness  and  timidity  of  these  quickly  terrified  creatures  should  be 
acquired;  whilst  other  nations  have  devoured  wolves'  fle^,  and  drunk 
lions'  blood,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  becomii^  fierce  and  courageous.  From 
such  ofanions  the  Egyptians  were  notoriously  not  exempt ;  and,  therefwe, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  ia  Iheir  belief,  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  gooee  was  of  a  high  order,  inasmuch  as  they  were  so  greatly  devoted 
to  its  use  for  the  purposes  of  food. 

Bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  so  remot«  a  period  as  that  in  which 
"  the  wisdom  of  die  Egyptians  "  fiourished  to  establish  our  position.  There, 
close  at  hand,  is  a  shrewd  enough  fellow  ready  to  bear  testimony  oa  the 
goose's  behalf  What  says  Taylor,  the  water  poet  i  With  him  the  goom 
is  always  feminine,  for  he  writes — 

BtT  iH'idiB  witii  salt  ind  pepper  If  yon  blend 

And  cbX,  tbciy  will  the  uudsntandibic  mead. 
And  agun — 

fftr  Inngs  sod  lirer  into  pomler  dried, 

And,  bating.  In  an  ass'a  milk  i{>plied, 

li  an  ezpericBced  wsdial  for  the  spleen. 
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TIi«  conVictios  [ffeVuIed  in  Taylor's  i^e  tliat  men  vrho  fed  on  ^ves  wer« 
erer  placable,  and  never  choleric;  that,  as  we  have  jnst  said,  tbey 
imbibed,  Irom  the  act  of  deglutition,  tiia  amiable  and  peace-loving  disposi- 
^n  of  the  birds  which  the  gaBtric  apporatna  was  diapoaing  of.  If,  then, 
a  gooae's  brain,  when  eaten,  mended  the  nnderstanding,  and  its  liver  and 
Inngs  rectified  the  disorders  of  the  spleen,  the  concluuon  iBirremstible  that, 
so  fiir  from  b^ng  a  silly  and  vun  specimen  of  creaticm,  as  haa  been  haatily 
and  ignonintl;  alleged,  the  goose  is  beyond  compare  to  be  esteemed  for  ita 
intellectual  snperiori^  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  Benedetto  Veltori, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  in  hia  day,  used  to  prescribe,  in  cases  of  convol- 
siona,  goMt'f  grease,  roasted  cat,  and  spice — the  rationale  of  bis  practice 
evidently  being  to  b'anqailliie  the  nerves  by  impartitig  to  the  patient  the 
placidity  of  temperament  and  general  composure  which  distinguiahea  alike 
tbe  goose  and  the  "  harmless  necessaiy  cat."  The  therapentical  valae  of 
the  goose  has  also  been  acknowledged  in  our  own  country,  for  we  find  that, 
in  tbe  island  of  Furbeck,  geese  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  habitually  kept 
in  the  cow-houses,  through  a  notion  which  is  easier  ridiculed  than  dispelled — 
that  tbey  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  cattle.  In  Batchelor's  Bedford- 
thire,  mrveover,  we  read  that,  by  many  farmers  in  that  county,  geese  are 
kept  entirely  from  the  belief  that  their  presence  in  the  pastures  where  the 
cattle  feed  is  decidedly  beaeScial  to  tbe  beasts  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
It  is  supposed  tbe  birds  in  some  way  mitigate  tiie  hardness  of  the  water, 
which  is  found  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cows.  When  several  of  Sir 
Edward  Lyttleton's  bounds  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  the  owner  was 
recommended  to  turn  a  flock  of  geese  into  the  kennel,  and  the  best  resolts 
ensued ;  for  tbe  hounds,  lapping  vtg  the  goose-dung,  were  either  oared  of 
the  hydrophobia,  or  protected  against  ita  attacks  as  by  a  powerM  and 
efficient  prophylactic.  Possessing  curative  virtues  of  this  description, 
we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  wonder  when  we  find  Dr.  Donne  observing 
that  "  tbe  voice  and  sonnd  of  the  goose  and  snake  is  all  one,"  for  was  not 
the  snake  dedicated  to  .Xsculapius,  and  supposed  to  image  the  profonndcst 
wisdom?  And  if  it  haa  been  ahown  a  goose  can  cure  tbe  hydrophobia, 
it  has  been  shown  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  our  faculties  of 
medicine  have  ever  yet  achieved  with  all  their  efforts.  In  the  Pkiloao- 
pkical  Traneaetiona  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all  animals  the  goose  is  the 
most  presdsit  of  earthquakes — all  animals,  of  course  include  astronomers 
royal  and  thdr  assistants,  so  let  Mr.  Airey  and  Mr.  Glalsher  look  to  it; 
what  prescience  have  lAey  of  earthquakes? 

The  carefulneaa  of  this  bird  has  been  warmly  eulo^ed  by  Scaliger, 
who  declares  it  the  very  emblem  of  prudence ;  for  not  only  does  it,  when 
it  finds  itself  indisposed,  take  at  once  to  doctoring  itself,  bnt  in  passing 
Tinder  an  arch,  however  lofty,  it  observes  a  proper  precaution  against  the 
pOBsibili^  of  Bcddent  by  stooping  its  head.  An  ill-tempered  writer, 
whose  last  Hicbaelmas  dinner  had  probably  disagreed  with  him,  in  a 
(net  to  which  he  gave  the  affected  title  of  "  A  Strange  Metamorphosis 
of  Man  transformed  into  a  Wildemease,  deoiphered  in  Cbaracten,"  gives 
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■Holder  aboooni  of  the  nutter.  Ha'tayi  (widi  him,  too,  (be  goote, 
perliap*  on  socoimt  of  ha  loquustj,  is  ftmiBine),  "  She  Hatli  a  great 
opinjon  of  hex  own  Btatore,  eq>eeiaU;  if  Blko  ba  ia  cwnpany  of  the  rest  o( 
liflr  neighbonn  and  fellow  goanj^Mi,  the  dookei  and  haimee,  at  a  hnrjett 
feaat;  fi>r  then,  if  ihe  enter  into  die  Hall  there,  at  high  asd  wide  at 
die  Doore  ia,  she  will  atoope  tor  feare  of  breaking  her  head."  Tiak  Zoilua 
of  a  orido  object*  abo  to  the  ooncert  with  which  these  birds  ooeasianBlljr 
regale  those  who  bare  Ibe  advantage  of  linBg  in  theii  vioinify.  He 
declares  that  they  "  hate  the  lawrell,  whioh  is  the  rbsod  they  hare  no 
poet  amongst  them;  so  as  if  there  be  any  diat  aeem  to  haTa  a  smatdi 
[lie]  in  diat  generous  idenoe,  he  arrirea  no  hi^cr  than  the  atyle  of  a 
baUet,  wherein  they  have  reasonable  fiumltdea,  etpeoally  at  a  Wake,  whea 
they  assemble  themselves  together  at  a  towne-greene,  fm  then  they  aing 
their  Ballets,  and  lay  out  such  throaU  as  die  country  fiddlara  cannot  be 
heard." 

It  is  in  a  more  generous  ^irit  thai  Uldiael  BavonaroU  teadfiea  to 
their  sagacity  in  erery  morning  drintdng  before  they  touch  tlieir  fbod, 
and  thus  ensuring,  should  not  the  cook  interpose,  for  diemselves  a  long 
life,  as  it  ii  an  asoertdned  iitct,  or  supposed  to  be  saoh,  that  birds  which 
habitually  diinh  before  eating  are  Invariably  long-Hved.  In  crossing 
Mount  Taurus,  whioh  it  does  in  flocks,  it  has  been  observed  to  take  a 
stone  in  its  beak,  in  order  to  maintain  a  total  dlence ;  for  ita  eaokliug — s 
weakness  to  which  it  is  anhappily  addicted— would  otherwise  betray  its 
presence  to  the  eagles  which  abound  in  that  region,  and  with  whom 
the  gocee  is  a  dainty  as  much  appretnated  as  it  is  by  the  Soot  at  Christ- 
mas-tide. Although  in  some  senses  a  solemn  bird,  whioh  in  England 
invariably  at  one  time  figured  at  Ameral  feasts,  it  has  shown  itoelf 
not  insensible  to-the  calls  of  domestio  du^,  for  a  goose  has  been  seen 
in  a  kitchen  industriously  turning  a  spit  on  which  a  taikey  has  beos 
roasting. 

Writers  on  psydiology  lead  us  to  believe  diat  animals  greatly  given  te 
sleep  are  usually  inferior  in  sagacity  to  those  whose  somnoleucy  is  of  a 
less  marked  chsractor,  and,  in  our  own  ^ledes,  it  is  nodceable  diat,  as  the 
brain  expands  and  the  mental  powers  develop  themselves,  the  amount  of 
sleep  indulged  in  senably  diminishes.  Amongst  the  lower  animals  the 
monkey  has  been  considered  the  most  closely  to  approximate  to  man  in 
his  organisation,  and,  as  man  is  the  least  sleepy  of  all  animals,  so  in  » 
minor  degree  is  the  mcakey  less  prone  to  alnmber  than  most  other 
animals.  Now  the  wakefiilness  of  the  goose  is  proverbial,  and  supplies  an 
additional  reason  fbr  our  protest  against  the  calumnies  to  which  the 
highly  ^fted  and  angularly  endowed  subject  of  these  remarks  has  been 
ruthlessly  ezpoied.  It  was  the  vigilance  of  her  geese  which  eared  Rome; 
the  cackling  bird  was  awake  when  the  ci'ins  Somanui  was  wnq>ped  ia 
sweet  oblivion,  and  tiiat  wakefulness  long  rendered  the  feathered  aentrj 
■acred  in  the  eyei  of  the  people.  But  gratitude  wears  out  after  a  dm«^ 
and  at  a  eabeequeut  period  he  was  esteemed  more  for  his  edible  exoellenciea 
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tlian  for  his  fortunate  watcbfulness.  The  geese  which  the  Crauls  reared 
in  picardy  were  driven  to  Kome  on  foot,  and  met  a  ready  sale.  A  Consul 
Scipio  Metellua — though  another  disputes  with  him  the  merit — is  thought 
to  have  paid  considerable  AtetitioD  to  die  fattening  of  the  animal,  whose 
liver,  BtuSed  with  figs,  as  Horace  informB  us,  was  accounted  a  bonne 
hottche  by  the  masters  of  the  world.  But  earlier  thau  this  the  dietetical 
worthiaen  of  the  goose  was  practically  recognized.  An  ancient  Greek 
writer,  some  passage  from  whose  works  have  been  preserved  by  Athenmus, 
couples  the  "  geese-feeders  "  with  the  "  cowherds,"  as  if  the  occupation  of 
both  was  of  equal  importance  ;  whilst  Homer  himself  alludes  to  "the  fine 
hoBie-liUte&ed  gootie "— fattened,  it  would  appear,  wholly  upon  wheat. 
The  Oiuroh  seems  early  to  have  token  this  interesting  bird  under  her 
motherly  proteclion,  although  we  do  not  exactly  understand  why  at  Some, 
as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  the  common  people  "  ihould  be  "  taught  to  pray 
to  SL  Gall  for  the  health  and  fecundity  of  their  geese,"  inasmuch  as 
St.  Ferreol  is  asserted  by  the  canon  Bahelais — no  mean  authority,  we 
should  think,  on  such  a  subject— to  bo  tJie  patron  saint  of  all  geese,  and 
to  have  merited  such  a  distinction  by  his  devoted  admlratioa  of  roast 
goose.  This  inimitable  and  most  savoury  dish  was  oommon  on  the  table 
in  France  on  St.  Martin's  day — that  is,  when  in  France  St.  Martin's  day 
a&d  other  saints'  days  were  held  in  regard — and,  as  it  is  preteuded,  as  a 
■li^t  upon  the  bird.  It  is  said  that  the  geese  literally  plagued  the  saint 
out  of  his  life ;  that  once,  when  preaching,  a  goose  Dommeneed  an  inde- 
pendent diecoiuse  in  his  own  Ajle,  and  on  his  own  acoount,  which  vexed 
the  saint  to  a  degree  to  which  no  saint  ought  to  be  vexed ;  that  accord- 
ingly he  retired  to  n  deep  cave,  in  whose  rsoeiseB  ha  buried  himself  to 
me^tate  at  his  ease,  but  that  there  he  ibund  a  goose  had  been  before  him, 
whose  sonorous  cackling  completely  upset  his  saintly  composure,  and 
diove  him  forth  out  of  his  retirement  To  sum  all,  he,  out  of  a  sort  of 
revenge,  made  such  a  hearty  dinner  o£F  a  goose,  that,  the  bird  proving 
not  to  be  in  prime  oondidon,  ha  fell  ill,  and  very  speedily  died.  In  token 
of  their  high  displeasure  at  the  malevolence  of  geese,  the  people  of  France 
wen  said  every  year,  on  St.  Martin's  day,  to  make  their  repast  off  roast 
goose— AS  if  it  were  necessary  to  foige  so  incredible  a  legend  to  acooont 
in  M  rational  and  laudable  an  act  I 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

Tee  COUBIT. 

HAVE  Boid  th&t  Jobo  Kamn 
was  at  his  office  punctuall/  at 
twelve ;  bat  *n  inddent  had 
happened  before  his  urival 
there  very  important  in  the 
annals  which  are  now  bwig 
told,— BO  important  that  it  is 
easentially   necewaty  that  it 
<  should  be  described  with  soma 
'  minatenesa  of  detail. 
!       Lord    De    Gnest,    in    the 
I  varions  conrersationa  which. 
he  had  had  with  Eames  as  to 
I  Lily  Dale  and    her   present 
1  podtion,  had  always  spoken  of 
Crosbie  with  the  moat  Tebe- 
[  ment  abhnrrence.     "  He  is  s 
>  damned  blackgnard,"  said  the 
i  earl,  and  the  fire  had  come  out 
of  his  round  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
Now   the   earl    was  by  no 
'  means  given  to  cursing  and 
swearing,  in  the  sense  which 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  these  words.    When  he  made  use  of  sucli  a  phrase 
as  that  quoted  above,  it  was  tl^  be  presumed  that  he  in  some  sort  meant 
what  he  said;  and  so  he  did,  and  had  intended  to  signify  that  Crosbie 
by  his  conduct  had  merited  all  such  condemnation  as  was  the  fitting 
punishment  for  blackguardism  of  the  worst  description. 
"  He  ought  to  have  his  neck  broken,"  said  Johnny. 
"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  earl.     "  The  present  times  have 
become  so  pretty  behaved  that  corporal  pnnishment  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.     I  shouldn't  care  so  much  about  that,  if  any  other  punish- 
ment had  taken  its  place.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  blackguard  such  as 
Crosbie  can  escape  now  altogether  unscathed." 
"  He  hasn't  escaped  yet,"  said  Johnny. 
"  Don't  you  go  and  put  your  finger  in  the  pie  and  make  a  Ibol  of 
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yoQraelf"  raid  the  earl.  If  it  had  bebored  an^  one  to  resent  in  any  Tioleot 
Albion  the  evil  done  by  CroBbie,  Berniiid  Dale,  the  eorl'a  nephew,  ahoold 
Jure  been  the  nTenger.  This  the  earl  felt,  but  under  these  drcnmatancea 
he  «u  ditipoBcd  to  think  that  there  ahould  be  no  such  violent  Tengeanee. 
"Things  were  different  when  I  waa  ^onng,"  he  said  to  himself.  But 
£amM  gathered  from  the  earl's  tone  that  the  earl's  words  were  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  his  thoughts,  and  he  declared  tb  himself  over 
and  over  again  that  Croebie  had  not  yet  escaped. 

He  got  into  the  train  at  Guestwick,  taking  a  firtt-clasa  ticket,  becaase 
the  earl's  groom  in  livery  waa  in  attendance  upon  him.  Had  he  been 
alone  he  wonld  have  gone  in  a  cheaper  carriage.  Yeiy  weak  in  him, 
was  it  not?  little  also,  and  mean?  iij  friend,  can  yon  say  that  you  would 
not  hare  done  the  same  at  hia  age  t  Are  yon  quite  sore  that  you  would 
not  do  the  same  now  that  you  are  double  his  age  7  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Johnny  Eamea  did  that  fboliali  thing,  and  gare  the  groom  in  livery  half-a- 
iTown  into  the  bargain. 

"  We  shall  have  yon  down  again  Boon,  Mr.  John,"  said  the  groom, 
who  seemed  to  understand  that  Mr.  Eames  was  to  be  made  ^te  at  home 
at  the  manor. 

He  went  fast  to  sleep  in  the  carriage,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  train 
was  stopped  at  the  Bardiester  Jonction. 

"WMtJng  for  the  np-train  from  Barohester,  sir,"  said  tfie  guard. 
"  T&c^'ie  always  Lite."  Then  he  went  to  sleep  again,  and  waa  aiooaed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  some  one  entering  the  carriage  in  a  great  hnrry. 
The  branch  train  had  come  in,  just  as  the  guardians  of  the  line  then  present 
had  made  np  their  minds  that  the  passengera  on  the  main  line  shoold  not 
be  k^  waiting  any  longer.  The  transfer  of  men,  women,  and  luggage 
WIS  therefore  made  in  great  haste,  and  they  who  were  now  taking  their 
new  seats  had  hardly  time  to  look  about  them.  An  old  gentleman,  very 
red  about  the  gills,  first  came  into  Johnny's  carriage,  which  np  to  that 
moment  he  hod  shared  with  an  old  lady.  The  old  gentleman  was  abusing 
everybody,  because  he  was  hurried,  and  would  not  take  himself  well  into 
the  compartment,  but  stuck  in  the  doorway,  standing  on  the  step. 

**  Now,  sir,  when  you're  qnite  at  leisure,"  said  a  voice  behind  the  old 
man,  which  instantly  made  Eames  start  up  in  bia  seat. 

"  Tta  not  at  all  at  leisure,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  and  Vm  not  going  to 
break  my  legs  if  I  know  it." 

"  Take  your  time,  sit,"  said  tbe  guard. 

"  So  I  mean,"  said  tbe  old  man,  seating  himself  in  tbe  comer  nearest 
to  tbe  open  door,  o[^)oeite  to  tbe  old  lady.  Then  Eames  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  Croabie  who  bad  first  spoken,  and  that  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage. 

Croabie  at  the  first  glance  saw  no  one  but  the  old  gentleman  and  tbe 

old  lady,  and  he  immediately  made  for  tbe  unoccupied  comer  seaL     Ha 

was  bnsy  wilb  bis  umbrella  and  his  dreamng-bag,  and  a  little  tlustered  by 

the  pushing  and  hurrying.     Tbe  carriage  was  actually  in  motion  before 
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be  perceived  that  Jobn  Eamn  was  opposite  to  faim :  Enmea  had,  instine- 
tively,  draim  up  bis  legs  so  na  cot  to  toncli  him.  He  felt  tbat  he  had 
become  very  red  in  tbe  face,  and  to  tell  tbe  truth,  tbe  perspiration  bad 
broken  oat  npon  his  brow.  It  was  a  great  occasion, — great  in  its  im- 
minent trouble,  and  great  in  its  opportuni^  ior  action.  How  vrta  be  to 
cany  himaelf  at  tbe  first  moment  of  bis  recc^nition  fay  his  enemj,  and 
what  was  he  to  do  afterwards  7 

It  need  bardlj  bo  explained  tbat  Cro&ie  bad  also  been  spending  bis 
Christmas  vitb  a  certain  eail  of  bis  acquaintance,  and  tbat  b«  too  was 
returning  to  his  office.  la  one  respect  be  bad  been  mncb  more  fintanate 
than  poor  Eames,  for  be  bad  been  mode  happy  with  tbe  tmilea  of  bia 
lady  lore.  Alexandrina  and  tbe  countess  bad  fluttered  about  him  aofdy, 
treating  him  as  a  tame  chattd,  now  belonging  to  the  noble  honse  of 
De  Couroy,  and  in  this  iray  he  bad  been  initiated  into  tbe  inner  domes- 
ticities of  that  illastriona  family.  The  two  extra  men-sermnts,  hired  to 
wait  upon  Lady  Dumbello,  had  Tsnisbed.  The  champagne  had  ceased  tn 
flow  in  a  perennial  stream.  Lady  Bbeina  bad  come  out  from  her  solitude, 
and  had  preached  at  him  constantly.  Lady  Margaretta  had  giTeo  btm 
Bome  lessons  in  economy.  The  Honourable  ■Tohn,  in  ipite  of  a  late 
quarrel,  bad  borrowed  five  pounds  from  him.  The  Honouiable  Geoi^e 
bad  engaged  to  come  and  stay  witb  bis  qister  doiing  tbe  next  May.  The 
earl  hod  used  a  father-in-law's  privilege,  and  bad  called  him  a  fool,  hady 
Aiexaodrina  bad  told  him  more  than  once,  in  rather  a  tart  voice,  that  thia 
must  be  done,  and  that  that  must  be  done ;  and  tbe  countess  Itad  givoi 
faim  her  orders  as  though  it  was  his  dnty,  in  tbe  conne  of  nature,  to 
obey  every  word  that  fell  from  her.  Such  bad  been  bis  ChiistmaB 
delights  ;  and  now,  as  he  returned  back  from  the  enjoyment  of  them,  he 
found  himself  confroDted  in  the  railway  c-irrioge  with  Johnny  Eames  1 

The  eyes  of  the  two  met,  and  Croebic  made  a  slight,  inclination  of  bis 
head.  To  this  Eamea  gave  .SO  acknowledgnient  whatever,  but  lookod 
straight  into  the  other's  &ce.  '  Croabie  imme^tely  saw  that  th^  were 
not  to  know  each  other,  and  waa  well  contented  that  it  should  be  ao. 
Among  all  bis  many  troubtee,  tbe  enmity  of  John  Eames  did  not  go  fov 
much.  He  showed  no  appearance  of  being  disconcerted,  though  our 
friend  bad  shown  much.  He  opened  bis  bog,  and  taking  out  a  book  waa 
■oon  deeply  engaged  in  it,  pursuing  his  studies  as  though  tbe  man 
opposite  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  I  will  not  say  tbat  his  mind  did  not 
run  away  from  his  book,  for  indeed  tiere  were  many  things  of  which  he 
found  it  impossible  not  to  think ;  but  it  did  not  revert  to  Jobn  Eames. 
Indeed,  when  tbe  carringes  reached  Psddington,  he  had  in  truth  all  but 
fbrgott^i  him  ;  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  with  his  bag  in  bis 
hand,  was  quite  free  from  any  remotest  trouble  on  his  account. 

But  it  had  not  been  so  witb  Eamea  himself.  Every  moment  of  the 
journey  had  for  him  been  crowded  witb  thought  as  to  what  he  would  do 
now  that  chance  had  brought  bis  enemy  within  bis  reach.  He  bad  been 
nsde  quite  wretched  by  tbe  intensity  of  bis  thinking ;  and  yet,  when  tin 
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rarrisges  stopped,  lie  liad  not  made  up  hia  mind.  His  f:tce  had  been 
povered  with  perspiration  ever  rince  Crosbie  hnd  come  ncrow  him,  and  hiii 
limbfl  had  hardly  be«n  under  his  oitd  command.  Here  had  come  to  him 
a  great  opportunity,  and  he  felt  bo  little  confidence  in  himself  that  he 
almost  Itncw  that  he  would  not  u^e  it  properly.  Twice  and  thrice  he  hnd 
almost  flown  at  Croebie'a  throat  in  the  carringe,  brit  he  was  restrained  by 
an  idea  that  the  world  and  the  police  would  be  ogninat  him  if  he  did  such 
ft  thing  in  the  presence  of  that  old  lady. 

But  when  Crosbie  turned  his  hack  upon  him,  and  walked  out,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  do  something.  He  was  not  going  to  let 
the  man  escape,  after  all  that  he  had  said  an  to  the  expediency  of  thraslung 
him.  Any  other  disgrace  would  be  preferable  to  that.  Fearing,  therefore, 
lest  his  enemy  should  be  too  quick  for  him,  he  hurried  out  after  him,  and 
only  jiut  gave  Cronbie  time  to  turn  round  and  face  the  carriages  before 
he  waa  upon  him.  "  You  confounded  scoundrel ! "  he  screamed  out.  "  You 
confounded  scoundrel  1 "  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  throwing  himself 
upon  him,  and  almoat  devouring  him  by  the  fury  of  his  eyea. 

The  crowd  upon  the  platform  was  not  very  dense,  but  there  were  quite 
enough  of  people  to  make  a  very  respectable  audience  for  this  little  play. 
Crosbie,  in  his  dismay,  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and  his  retreat  was  much 
accelerated  by  the  weight  of  Eamea'  attack.  He  endeavoured  to  free  his 
throat  from  his  foe's  grasp;  but  in  that  he  failed  entirely.  For  the 
minute,  however,  he  did  manage  to  escape  any  positive  blow,  owing  hia 
safety  in  that  respect  rather  to  Eamea'  awkwardness  than  to  hia  own 
efforts.  Something  about  the  police  he  was  just  able  to  utter,  and  there 
was,  aa  n  matter  of  course,  an  immediate  call  for  a  supply  of  those 
fbnctionRries.  In  about  three  miniitea  three  policemen,  assisted  by  six 
porters,  had  captured  our  poor  friend  Johnny;  but  this  had  not  been 
done  qtiiek  enough  for  Crosbie's  purposes.  The  bystanders,  taken  by 
■arprise,  had  allowed  the  combatants  to  fall  back  upon  Hr.  Smith's 
book'Etall,  and  there  F.ames  laid  his  foe  prostrate  among  the  newspapers, 
Ailing  himaelf  into  the  yellow  shilling- novel  dep6t  by  the  over  ftiry  of  hia 
own  energy;  hnt  as  he  fell,  he  contrived  to  lodge  one  blow  with  his  fist 
in  Crosbie's  right  eye, — one  telling  blow ;  and  Crosbie  had,  to  all  intenta 
and  purposes,  been  thrashed. 

"  Con — founded  scoundrel,  rascal,  blackguard  I"  shouted  Johnny,  with 
what  remnants  of  voice  were  left  to  him,  as  the  police  dragged  him  off. 
"If  yon  only  knew — what  he's — done."  But  in  the  meantime  the 
policemen  held  him  fust. 

Aa  a  matter  of  course  the  first  burst  of  public  sympathy  went  with 
Crosbie.  He  had  been  assaulted,  and  the  assault  bad  come  from  Eames. 
In  the  Britisli  bosom  there  is  so  firm  a  love  of  well -constituted  oi-der,  that 
these  &cta  alone  were  sufScient  to  bring  twenty  knighta  to  tlie  assistance 
of  the  three  policemen  and  the  six  porters;  so  that  for  Eamea,  even  hod 
ha  desired  it,  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  escape.  Biit  he  did  not 
denn  it.  On«  only  sorrow  consumed  him  at  present.  He  had,  aa  he 
■^  ll—i 
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felt,  attacked  Crosbie,  but  had  attacked  him  in  vain.  He  had  had  his 
opportanitj',  and  had  misused  it.  He  vas  perfectly  uuconBcious  of  that 
happy  blow,  and  waa  in  absolute  ignoranceof  the  great  fact  that  hiacDemy'a 
eye  was  already  awoUea  and  closed,  and  that  in  another  hour  it  vonld  be 
as  black  as  hia  hat. 

"  He  is  a  con — founded  nucal  1 "  ejaculated  Eames,  aa  Uie  policemen 
and  portera  hauled  him  about.     "  You  don't  knovr  what  he's  done." 

"No,  we  don't,"  Mid  the  senior  constable;  "  bnt  we  know  what  you 
hare  done.  I  say,  Bushers,  wbero'a  that  gentleman  7  He'd  better  come 
ftlong  with  us." 

Crosbie  had  been  picked  up  from  among  the  newspapers  by  another 
policeman  and  two  or  three  other  porters,  and  was  attended  also  by  the 
guard  of  the  train,  who  knew  him,  and  knew  that  he  had  come  up  from 
Courcy  Castle.  Three  or  four  hangers-on  were  standing  also  around  him, 
together  with  a  benerolent  medical  man  who  was  propostng  to  him  an 
immediate  application  of  leeches.  If  fae  could  hare  done  aa  he  wished,  he 
would  have  gone  hia  way  quietly,  allowing  Eames  to  do  the  same.  A 
great  evil  had  befallen  him,  but  he  could  in  no  way  mitigate  that  evil  hy 
taking  the  law  of  the  man  who  had  attacked  him.  To  hare  the  thic^  aa 
little  talked  about  as  posnble  should  be  his  endearour.  What  though  he 
should  have  Eames  locked  up  and  fined,  and  scolded  by  a  police  magistrate  T 
That  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  his  calamity.  If  he  could  hare 
parried  the  attack,  and  got  the  better  of  bia  foe ;  if  he  conld  have 
administered  the  black  eye  instead  of  recelTing  it,  then  indeed  he  could 
hare  langhed  the  matter  offat  his  club,  and  his  original  crime  would  have 
been  somewhat  glozed  over  by  bis  success  in  arms.  But  such  good 
fortune  had  not  been  his.  He  was  forced,  however,  on  the  moment  to 
decide  ns  to  what  he  would  do. 

"  We've  got  him  here  in  custody,  sir,"  said  Bnahers,  touching  his  haL 
It  had  become  known  irom  the  guard  that  Crosbie  waa  somewhat  of  a 
big  man,  a  frequent  guest  at  Courcy  Castle,,  and  of  repute  and  station  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  Metropolitan  world.  "  The  magiatratea  will  be 
sitting  at  Paddington,  now,  sir — or  will  be  by  the  time  we  get  there." 

By  this  time  some  mighty  railway  authority  had  come  upon  the  acena 
and  mode  himself  cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  row, — a  stern  official  who 
seemed  to  carry  the  weight  of  many  engines  on  his  brow;  one  at  the 
very  sight  of  whom  smokers  would  drop  their  cigars,  and  porters  close 
their  fists  against  aixpencea  ;  a  great  man  with  an  erect  chin,  a  quick  step, 
and  a  well-bruahed  hat  powerful  with  an  elaborately  upturned  brim.  Thia 
was  the  platform-superintendent,  dominant  even  over  lite  policemen. 

"  Step  into  my  room,  Kir.  Crosbie,"  he  said.  "  Stubbs,  bring  that 
man  in  with  you."  And  then,  before  Crosbie  had  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  any  other  line  of  conduct,  he  found  himself  iu  the  anperin- 
toident's  room,  accompanied  by  the  guard,  and  by  the  two  policemen  who 
Dooduoted  Johnny  Eames  between  them. 

"  What's  all  thia  ? "  said  the  superintendent,  rtill  keeping  on  hii  ha^ 
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for  he  was  aware  how  mach  of  the  excellence  of  his  personal  6igmty  wai 
owing  to  the  arraDgemeDt  of  that  article  ;  and  as  be  ipoke  he  frowned 
upon  the  culprit  with  his  utmost  sererity.   "  Ur.  Crosbie,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  yoa  should  hare  been  exposed  to  such  brutality  on  oar  platform." 
"  You  don't  know  what  he  has  done,"  sud  Johnny.     "  He  is  the  most 

confbonded  scoundrel  living.    He  has  broken "     But  then  he  stopped 

himsel£  He  was  going  to  tell  the  superintendent  that  the  confounded 
scoundrel  had  broken  a  beautiful  young  lady's  heart;  but  he  bethought 
himself  that  he  would  not  allude  more  spetually  to  I^y  Dale  in  that 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said  the  auperiateodent, 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Crosbie,  whose  eye  was  already  becoming  blue.  "  He 
is  a  derk  in  the  Income-tax  Office,  and  his  name  is  Eamea.  I  believe  you 
bad  better  leave  him  to  me." 

But  the  tniperintendent  at  once  wrote  down  the  words  "Income-tax 
Office, — Eames,"  on  his  tablet  "We  can't  allow  a  row  like  that  to 
lake  place  on  our  platform  and  not  notice  it.  I  shall  biiog  it  before  the 
directors.     It's  a  most  disgraceful  affair,  Mr.  Eames, — most  disgraceful." 

But  Johnny  by  this  time  had  perceived  that  Crosbie's  eye  was  in  a 
state  which  proved  satisfactorily  that  his  moi'ning's  work  bad  not  been 
tlirown  away,  and  his  spirits  were  rising  accordingly.  He  did  not  care 
two  straws  for  the  superintendent  or  even  for  the  policemen,  if  only  the 
story  could  be  made  to  tell  well  for  himself  hereafter.  It  was  his  object 
to  hare  thrashed  Crosbie,  and  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  enemy's  fiice,  he 
acknowledged  that  Providence  bad  been  good  to  him. 

"  That's  your  opinion,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  said  tbe  superintendent ;  "  and  I  shall  know  how  to 
represent  the  matter  to  your  Buperiora,  young  man." 

"Ton  don't  know  all  about  it,"  said  Eames;  "and  I  don't  suppose 
yon  ever  wilL  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I'd  do  the  first  time  I  saw 
that  scoundrel  there;  and  now  Pvc  done  iL  He'd  have  got  much  worse 
in  tbe  railway  carriage,  only  there  was  a  lady  there." 

"Mr.  Crosbie,  I  really  think  vre  bad  better  take  him  before  the 
magietrates." 

To  this,  however,  Crosbie  objected.  He  assured  the  superintendent 
that  he  would  himself  know  how  to  deal  with  tJie  matter, — which,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  what  he  did  not  know.  Would  the  superintendent 
allow  one  of  the  rmlway  servants  to  get  a  cab  for  him,  and  te  find  his 
luggage?  He  was  very  anxious  to  get  home  without  being  subjected  to 
any  more  of  Mr.  £aines'  insolence. 

"  You  haven't  done  with  Mr.  Eames'  insolence  yet,  I  can  tell  you. 
All  London  shall  hear  of  it,  and  shall  know  why.  If  you  have  any 
shame  in  you,  you  shall  be  ashamed  te  show  your  face." 

Unfortunate  maul  Who  can  say  that  punishment, — adequate  punish- 
ment,— bad  not  overtaken  him?  For  the  present,  he  had  to  sneak  home 
with  ft  black  eye,  with  the  knowledge  inside  him  that  bs  had  been 
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whipped  bj  a  clerk  in  the  Income-tax  Office  ;  and  for  the  future, — ha  wu 
bound  over  to  marry  Lady  Alexandriua  De  Courcy  1 

He  got  himat^Jf  umu^led  ofi*  in  a  cab,  without  beiog  forced  lo  go  again 
upoD  the  platform,  hia  luggage  being  btonght  to  him  by  tno  assiduous 
portera.  But  in  all  this  there  van  very  little  balm  for  his  hurt  pride.  As 
he  ordered  the  cabmuo  to  driTe  to  Mount  Street,  he  felt  that  ha  Lad 
ruined  himself  by  that  step  in  life  which  he  had  token  at  Courcy  Castle. 

Whichever  way  he  looked  he  had  no  comfort.     "  D the  fellow  1 "  Le 

said,  almost  out  loud  in  the  cab;  but  though  he  did  with  his  outwan] 
Toice  allude  to  Eames,  the  curse  in  his  inner  thoughts  was  uttered  agaiost 
himself. 

Johnny  was  allowed  to  make  his  way  dois-n  to  the  platfonn,  and  there 
find  his  own  carpet-bag.  Oue  young  porter,  however,  came  up  aad 
fraternized  with  him. 

"  You  guve  it  him  tidy  just  at  that  last  moment,  mr.  But,  laws,  sir, 
you  should  have  let  out  at  him  at  fust.  What's  the  use  of  clawing  a 
mau's  neck-coUarT  " 

It  was  then  a  quarter  past  eleven,  but,  neverthelesB,  Eames  aj^temncl 
at  liis  office  precisely  at  twelve. 


CHAPTEft  XXIV. 

Yx  VlCHS. 

Cbosbik  had  two  eogagements  for  that  day  j  one  being  his  natural 
engagement  to  do  hia  work  at  his  office,  and  the  other  an  engagement, 
which  was  now  very  often  becoming  as  natural,  to  dine  at  St.  John's 
Wood  with  Lady  Amelia  Gnzebee.  It  was  manifest  to  him  when  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  gloss  that  he  could  keep  neither  of  these  engage- 
ments. "'Oh,  laws,  Mr.  Croabie,"  the  woman  of  the  house  exoliumed 
when  she  saw  him. 

"  Tes,  I  know,"  said  be.  "  Tve  had  an  accident  and  got  a  black  eye. 
What's  a  good  thing  for  it?  " 

"  OhI  an  accident  I "  said  the  woman,  who  knew  well  that  that  mark 
had  been  made  by  another  man's  fist.  "  They  do  s.iy  that  a  bit  of  raw 
beef  is  about  the  best  thing.  But  then  it  must  be  held  on  constant  all 
the  morning." 

Anything  would  be  better  than  leeches,  which  tell  long-enduring  tales, 
and  therefore  Croabie  sat  through  the  greater  part  of  the  momiug  holding 
the  raw  beef  to  his  eye. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  write  two  notes  as  he  held  it, 
one  to  Mr.  Butterwell  at  his  office,  and  the  other  to  his  future  sister-in- 
law.  He  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  attempt  any  entire  con- 
cealment of  the  nature  of  his  catastrophe,  as  some  of  the  circumstances 
would  assuredly  become  knoivn.     If  he  said  that  he  had  Ikllcn  over  the 
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wal-KDttle  or  OD  to  the  fender,  tliwel:^  outtiog  hii  faoe,  people  would 
Imuh  that  he  had  fibbed,  and  would  kam  tiao  that  ha  hftd  had  some  reuDii 
fur  fibbing.  Therelbre  he  constructed  hia  note*  with  a  phraseology  that 
bound  him  to  nn  d«taila.  To  Butterwell  he  said  that  he  had  had  aa  acci- 
dent,— or  rather  a  row, — and  that  ha  bad  oome  out  of  it  with  considerable 
damage  to  his  frontispiece.  He  intended  to  be  at  the  ofiBce  on  the  next 
da;,  whether  able  to  appear  decently  there  or  noL  Bnt  for  the  sake  of 
decency  he  thought  it  well  to  gire  himself  that  one  half-day's  chanco. 
Then  to  the  Lady  Ameha  he  also  said  HuU  he  had  had  aa  sccideait,  and 
had  been  a  little  hurt.  "  It  is  nothing  at  all  serious,  and  aflecta  only  my 
iqipearauce,  so  that  I  had  better  remain  in  for  a  day.  I  shall  certainly 
be  with  you  on  Sunday.  Don't  let  Gaaebee  trouble  himself  to  come  to 
me,  as  I  shan't  be  at  home  after  to-day."  Gasebee  did  trouble  bimHelf  to 
come  to  Mount  Street  so  oAen,  and  South  Andley  Street,  in  which  was 
Ur.  Gazebee's  office,  was  so  disagreeably  near  to  Mount  Street,  that  Crosbia 
inserted  this  in  order  to  protect  himnlf  if  possible.  Then  be  gave  special 
orders  that  he  was  to  be  at  home  to  no  one,  fearing  that  Gazebee  would 
call  for  him  after  the  hours  of  busineis, — to  make  him  safe  and  carry  him 
9ff  bodily  to  Sl  John's  Wood. 

The  beerat«ak  and  the  dose  of  phync  and  the  oold-water  application 
irhicb  was  kept  upon  it  all  night  was  not  efficacious  in  dispelling  that 
borrid,  black-blue  colour  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

"It  certainly  hare  gone  down,  Hr.  Croebie;  it  certainly  baTO,"  aiud 
the  miatreos  of  the  lodgings,  touching  the  part  affected  wi^  her  finger. 
*^Bat  the  black  won't  go  out  of  then  all  in  a  minute;  it  wont  indeed. 
Couldn't  you  just  stay  in  one  more  day  1 " 

"Bnt  wilt  one  day  doit,  Mrs.  PfalUipa?" 

Hra.  Fbillips  oonldn't  take  upon  herself  to  lay  that  it  would.  "  They 
Kostly  come  with  little  red  itreaks  across  the  black  befiuv  they  goes  away," 
■aid  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  wift  of  a  priie-fighter, 
ao  well  was  she  acquainted  will)  blade  eyes. 

"And  that  ifon't  be  till  to-morrow,"  aatd  Croabie,  afiectbg  to  ba 
mirthiul  in  his  agony. 

"Not  till  the  third  day;— and  then  &ey  wean  themielres  out, 
gradual.     I  never  knew  leeches  do  any  good." 

Hestayed  at  home  the  second  day,  and  then  resolTcd  that  be  would  go 
to  his  office,  black  ^e  and  all.     In  that  morning's  newspaper  he  law  an 

account  of  the  whola  transaction,  saying  bow  Mr.  C of  the  office  of 

General  Committees,  who  was  soon  about  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 

beautiful  daughter  of  the  Earl  Be  C ,  had  been  made  the  snbject  of 

a  brutal  personal  attack  on  the  platform  of  the  Great  Western  Kailway 
Station,  and  how  he  was  confined  to  bis  room  from  the  injuries  which  he 
had  rL'oeired.  The  paragraph  went  on  to  state  that  tbe  delinquent  had, 
as  it  was  believed,  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  some  lady,  and  that  bis 
audacity  bad  been  treated  with  scorn  by  every  member  of  the  nobla 
lamily  in  question.     "  It  was,  however,  satisfactory  to  know,"  so  sud  the 
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nevraipaper,  "  that  Sfr.  C  ■  ■  had  amply  avenged  hiinself,  and  had  so 
flogged  the  young  man  in  question,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  stir  firom 
his  bed  since  the  occurrence." 

On  reading  this  Croabie  felt  that  it  would  be  better  that  be  should 
Bhow  himself  at  once,  and  tell  as  much  of  the  truth  as  the  world  would  be 
likely  to  ascertain  at  last  without  his  telling.  80  on  tbat  third  morning 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  had  himself  taken  to  his  office,  thongli 
the  red-streaky  period  of  his  misfortune  bad  hardly  even  yet  come  npon 
him.  The  task  of  walking  along  the  office  passage,  through  the  messengers* 
lobby,  and  into  his  room,  was  very  disBgreeable.  Of  course  everybody 
looked  at  him,  and  of  course  he  &iled  in  his  attempt  to  appear  as  though 
he  did  not  raind  it.  "  Boggs,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  men  as  he  passed  by, 
"just  see  if  Mr.  ButterweU  is  in  his  room,"  and  then,  as  he  expected, 
Mr.  ButterweU  came  to  him  afler  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  serious,"  said  ifr.  ButterweU,  looking  into 
the  sccretaiy'a  damaged  face.  "I  don't  think  I  would  have  come  oat  if 
I  had  been  you." 

"  Of  course  it's  disagreeable,"  said  Grosbie ;  "  but  it's  better  to  put  up 
with  it,  Fello^Ts  do  teli  such  horrid  lies  if  a  man  isn't  seen  for  a  day  or 
two.     I  believe  it's  best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it." 

"That's  more  than  you  can  do  just  at  present,  eh,  Croabie?"  And 
then  Mr.  ButterweU  tittered.  "  But  how  on  earth  did  it  happen  7  The 
paper  says  that  yon  pretty  weU  killed  the  &Uow  who  did  it." 

"  The  paper  lie^  as  papers  always  do.     I  didn't  touch  him  at  all," 

"Didn't  you,  though  7  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  poke  at  him  after 
getting  such  a  tap  in  the  &ce  as  that." 

"  The  poUcemea  came,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing.  One  isn't  aUoweci 
to  fight  it  out  in  a  row  of  that  kind  as  one  would  have  to  do  on  Salisbury 
heath.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  I  could  lick  the  feUow.  How's  a 
man  t«  know  whether  he  con  or  not  7  " 

"How,  indeed,  unless  he  gets  a  licking, — or  gives  it?  But  who 
was  he,  and  what's  this  about  hia  having  been  aoomed  by  the  noble 
family  T  " 

"  Trash  and  lies,  of  course.  He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  De  Couicy 
people." 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  it  was  about  that  other cA,  Grosbie  ?    I 

knew  you'd  find  yourself  in  some  trouble  before  you'd  done." 

"  I  d<m't  know  what  it  was  about,  or  why  he  should  have  made  such 
a  brute  of  himself.     You  have  beard  about  those  people  at  Allington  7  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  about  them." 

"God  knows,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against  them.  They  knew 
nothing  about  it." 

"  But  the  yonng  feUow  knew  them  7  Ah,  ye^  I  see  aU  about  it.  He 
wants  to  step  iato  your  shoes.  I  can't  say  that  he  sets  about  it  in  a  bad 
way.    But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

"  Kothing." 
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"  Notliing  I  Won't  that  look  queer  7  I  think  I  Bhould  have  him  befora 
tlie  tna^strates." 

"  You  see,  Butterwell,  I  am  bound  to  spore  tbat  girl's  name.  I  know 
I  have  bebaved  badly." 

"Well,  yes;  I  fear  you  liaTO."  ' 

Mr.  Butterwell  said  this  with  Bome  conaideiable  amount  of  decidon  in 
his  voice,  as  though  he  did  not  iotcnd  to  mince  matters,  or  in  any  way  to 
hide  his  opinion.  Crosbie  had  got  into  a  way  of  condemning  himself  in 
this  matter  of  his  marriage,  but  was  very  anxious  that  others,  on  bearing 
Buch  condemnation  from  him,  should  any  something  in  the  way  of  palliating 
bisfault.  Itn'Ouldbe  ho  easy  for  a  friend  to  remark  that  such  little  pecca- 
dilloes were  not  altogether  uncommon,  and  that  it  would  sometimes  happen 
in  life  that  people  did  nut  know  their  own  minds.  He  hod  hoped  for  some 
such  benevolence  from  Fowler  Pratt,  but  had  hoped  in  vain.  Butterwell 
was  a  good-natured,  easy  man,  aozioua  to  stand  well  with  all  about  him, 
never  pretending  to  any  very  high  tone  of  feeling  or  of  morals;  and  yet 
Biitlerwell  would  say  no  word  of  comfort  to  him.  He  could  get  no  one 
to  slur  over  hia  mn  for  him,  as  though  it  were  no  sin, — only  an  unfortunate 
mbttke ;  no  one  but  the  De  Courcys,  who  had,  as  it  were,  taken  possession 
of  him  and  swallowed  him  alive. 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,"  said  Crosbie,  "  But  ns  for  that  fellow  who 
made  such  a  brutal  attack  on  me  the  other  morning,  he  knows  that  he  is 
safe  behind  her  petticoats.  I  can  do  nothing  which  would  not  make  some 
mention  of  her  name  necessary." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  see,"  said  Butterwell.  "  It's  very  unfbrtnnate ;  very.  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  do  anything  for  you.  Will  you  come  before  the 
Board  to-day  1 " 

"  Yes ;  of  course  I  shall,"  said  Crosbie,  who  was  beooming  veiy  sore. 
His  sharp  ear  had  told  him  that  all  Butterwell's  respect  and  cordiali^ 
were  gone, — at  any  rate  for  the  time.  Butterwell,  though  holding  the 
higher  official  rank,  had  always  been  accustomed  to  treat  him  as  though 
he,  the  inferior,  were  to  be  courted.  He  bad  possessed,  and  had  known 
himself  to  possess,  in  his  office  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world,  a  sort  of 
rank  much  higher  than  that  which  from  his  position  he  could  claim 
l^tioiately.  Now  ho  woa  being  deposed.  There  could  be  no  better 
tonchstone  in  such  a  matter  than  Butterwell.  He  would  go  as  the  world 
went,  but  he  would  perceive  almost  intuitively  how  the  world  intended  to 
go.  "Taot,  tact,  tact,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  himself  when 
walking  along  the  paths  of  his  Putney  villa,  .  Crosbie  was  now  secretary, 
whereas  a  few  mouths  before  he  had  been  simply  a  clerk ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Butterwell's  instinct  told  him  that  Crosbie  had  fallen.  Therefore 
be  declined  to  offer  any  sympathy  to  the  man  in  his  misfortune,  and  felt 
aware,  as  he  left  the  secretary's  room,  tbat  it  might  probably  be  some  time 
before  he  visited  it  again. 

Crosbie  resolved  in  his  soreness  that  benceforlh  he  would  brazen  it 
out.    He  would  go  to  the  Board,  with  as  much  indifTercnce  as  to  his  black 
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eje  u  be  was  able  to  assome,  and  if  any  one  said  anght  to  him  he  wotud 
be  ready  with  his  answer.  He  would  go  to  liia  club,  and  let  him  irho 
intended  to  ehov  him  any  slight  beware  of  him  in  bia  wratb.  He  could 
not  turn  upon  John  Eames,  but  he  could  tarn  upon  others  if  it  were 
necessary.  He  bitd  not  gained  for  himself  a  position  before  tbe  world, 
and  held  it  now  for  some  years,  to  allow  himself  to  be  crushed  at  once 
becanse  he  bad  made  a  mistake.  If  the  world,  bia  world,  chose  to  go  to 
war  with  him,  be  would  be  ready  for  the  fight.  As  for  Butterwell,— 
Butt«rwell  tbo  incompetent,  ButtemeU  the  Tapid, — for  Butterwell,  who  in 
every  little  ofEcial  difficulty  bad  for  years  past  come  to  him,  be  would  let 
Butterwell  know  what  it  was  to  be  thus  disloyal  to  one  who  bad  oonde- 
Bcended  to  be  bis  friend.  He  would  show  them  all  at  tbe  Board  that  be 
■corned  them,  and  could  be  their  master,  'i'ben,  too,  as  he  was  making 
some  other  resolrea  as  to  bis  future  conduct,  be  made  one  or  two  rcsola- 
tions  respecting  the  De  Courcy  people.  He  would  make  it  known  to 
them  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  their  very  humble  lerrant.  He  would 
i|>eak  out  his  mind  with  considemble  plainness ;  and  if  upon  that  they 
■honld  diooie  to  break  off  this  "alliance,"  they  might  do  so;  he  would 
not  break  his  heart.  And  as  be  leaned  hack  in  his  arm-chair,  thinking  ot 
all  this>  an  idea  made  its  way  into  his  brain, — a  floating  castle  in  the  air, 
rather  than  the  image  of  a  thing  that  might  by  possibility  be  realized  ;  and 
in  this  castle  in  tbe  air  he  saw  himself  kneeling  again  at  Lily's  foeC,  asking 
her  pardon,  and  begging  that  he  might  once  more  be  taken  to  her  heart. 

"  Mr.  Croabie  is  here  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Butterwell  to  Mr.  Optimist. 

"  Ob,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Optimist,  very  giarely ;  for  he  had  Iienrd  all 
about  the  row  at  tbe  railway  station. 

"  They've  made  a  monstrous  show  of  him." 

"  I  am  Tery  sorry  to  bear  it.  It's  so — so — eo  — —  If  it  were  one  of 
tbe  younger  clerks,  you  know,  we  should  tell  him  that  it  was  discreditable 
to  tbe  department." 

"  If  a  man  gets  a  blow  in  the  eye,  he  can't  help  it,  you  know.  He 
didn't  do  it  himself,  I  soppose,"  said  Major  Fiasco. 

"I  am  well  Uware  that  be  didn't  do  It  biaiself,"  continued  Mr. 
Optimist ;  "  bat  I  really  think  that,  in  his  poution,  be  should  have  kept 
himself  out  of  any  aneh  encounter." 

"  He  would  have  done  so  if  he  could,  with  all  bis  heart,"  said  tbe 
major.  "I  don't  mppose  be  iiked  being  thrashed  any  better  than  I  abonld." 

"  Nobody  gives  me  a  black  eye,"  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

"  Nobody  has  as  yet,"  aaid  the  major. 

"I  hope  they  never  will,"  said  Mr.  ButterweU.  Then,  the  hour  fur 
their  meeting  having  come  round,  Mr.  Crosbie  came  into  the  Board-room. 

"  We  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  this  misfortune,"  eaid  Mr.  Optimist, 
veiy  gravely. 

"  Not  half  10  sorry  aa  I  have  been,"  said  Crusbie,  with  a  laugh.  "  It's 
an  uncommon  nuisance  to  have  t  black  eye,  and  to  go  about  looking  like 
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"And  like  a  pinze-fighter  tliat  didn't  Trin  hts  battle,  too,"  anid  Fiasco. 
"I  don't  know  that  there's  mnoh  difference  m  to  that,"  said  Croabie. 
"But  the  whole  thing  ii  a  nuisance,  and,  if  jou  pleaae,  we  won't  say 
an^hing  more  about  it." 

Mr.  Optimist  almost  entortained  m  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  say 
something  more  about  it.  Was  not  he  the  chief  Commisuoner,  and  waa 
Dot  Mr,  Croebi«  secretory  to  the  Board?  Ought  he,  looking  at  their 
re^iectiTe  pontioas,  to  pass  over  without  a  word  of  notice  such  a  manifest 
intpropriety  as  this  ?  Wonld  not  Sir  Kaffle  Bnffle  have  sud  something 
lud  Mr.  Butterwell,  when  secretory,  come  to  the  office  with  a  black  eye  J 
He  wished  to  oxerciae  all  the  full  rights  of  a  chairman ;  but,  nevertheless, 
u  he  looked  at  the  Mcretaiy  be  felt  embarrassed,  and  was  unable  to  find  the 
prefer  wcrds.  "  H — m,  ha,  weU ;  we'll  go  to  business  now,  if  you  pleaae," 
he  said,  as  though  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  returning  to  the 
secretary's  black  eye,  when  the  more  usual  busiuess  of  the  Board  should 
be  completed.  But  when  the  more  usual  business  of  the  Board  had  been 
completed,  the  secretary  left  the  room  without  any  further  reference 
to  his  eye. 

Crosbie,  when  he  got  baok  to  his  own  apartment,  Ibtmd  Mortimer 
Gasebee  waiting  there  for  him. 

"  Ify  dear  fellow,"  said  Gazebee,  "  this  is  a  very  nas^  afikir." 
"  Oucomnionly  nasty,"  said  Crosbie;  "  so  nasty  that  I  don't  mean  to 
talk  about  it  to  anybody." 

"  Iddy  Amelia  is  quite  imhappy."  He  always  e&lled  her  Lady  A^n(■^ia, 
even  when  speaking  of  her  to  hiii  own  brothers  and  sisters,  lie  was  too 
well  behaved  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  an  earl's  daughter  by  her  plain 
(SiristJan  name,  even  though  that  earl's  daughter  waa  hi*  own  wiie.  "  She 
ftan  that  yon  have  been  a  good  deal  hurL" 

"  Not  at  all  hurt ;  but  diifigured,  as  you  see." 
"  And  so  you  beat  the  fellow  well  that  did  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Crosbie,  very  angrily.  "  I  didn't  beat  him  at  alL 
Ton  don't  believe  everything  yon  read  in  the  newspapers ;  do  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  believe  everything.  Of  course  I  didn't  believe  about  his 
haring  aspired  to  an  alliance  with  Lady  Alezsndrina.  That  was  untrue, 
of  course."  Mr.  Gazebee  showed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  imprudence 
BO  unparalleled  as  that  was  quite  incredible. 

"Tou  shouldn't  believe  anything;  except  this, — that  I  have  got  a 
hlsck  eye." 

"-Yon  certainly  have  got  that.  Lndy  Amelia  thinks  you  would  be 
more  comfiatable  if  yon  wonld  come  up  to  us  this  evcmiog.  You  can't  go 
out,  of  coarse ;  but  Lady  Amelia  said,  rery  good-naturedly,  that  you  need 
not  mind  with  her." 

"Thank  you,  no  ;  TU  come  on  Sunday." 

"  Of  course  Lady  Alexandrina  will  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
lister;  and  Lady  Ameliabegged  me  very  particnlarlv  to  press  you  to  come." 
"  Thank  yon,  no;  not  to-day." 
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"Why  not 7" 

"  Oh,  simply  becauM  I  shall  be  better  at  home." 

"  How  can  you  be  better  at  hoatt  ?  Tou  can  have  anything  that  yen 
WHDt.     Lady  Amelia  iron't  mind,  yoa  know." 

Another  bee&teok  to  his  eye,  aa  he  sat  in  the  drawing-TOom,  a  eold- 
ivntcr  bandage,  or  any  little  medical  appliance  of  that  aort ; — these  were  tha 
things  which  Lady  Amelia  would,  in  her  domestic  good  nataie,  condescend 
not  to  mind ! 

"  I  won't  trouble  her  this  evuting,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  Wull,  upon  my  word,  I  think  you're  wrong.  AH  manner  of  storiei 
v^ill  get  dovn  to  Conrcy  Castle,  and  to  the  counteea's  ears  ;  and  yoa  dont 
know  what  harm  may  come  of  it  Lady  Amelia  thinks  she  had  bettor 
write  and  explain  it;  but  she  can't  do  co  till  ahe  has  heard  something 
about  it  from  you." 

"  Look  here,  Gozebee.  I  don't  care  one  straw  what  story  finds  iti 
way  down  to  Couroy  Caatle." 

"  But  if  the  earl  were  to  hear  anything,  and  be  offended  7  " 

"  He  may  recover  from  hia  olTtnce  as  he  best  likes." 

"  My  dear  fellow ; — that's  talking  wildly,  you  know." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  the  earl  can  do  to  me?  Do  yos 
think  I'm  going  to  live  in  fear  of  Lord  De  Courcy  all  my  life,  becaoae 
I'm  going  to  marry  his  daughter?  I  shall  write  to  Alezaodrina  myself 
to-day,  and  you  can  tell  her  sister  so.  Til  be  up  to  dinner  on  Sunday, 
unless  my  face  makes  it  altogether  ont  of  the  question." 

"  And  you  won't  come  in  time  for  church  t " 

"  Would  you  hare  me  go  to  church  with  such  a  &ce  as  this  7 " 

Then  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  went,  and  when  he  got  home  he  told  hia 
wife  that  Crosbie  was  taking  things  with  a  high  hand.  "  The  &ct  ia,  my 
dear,  that  he's  ashamed  of  himself  and  therefore  tries  to  put  a  bold  &ce 
upon  it" 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  him  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  that  young 
man, — veiy;  and  so  I  shall  tell  him  on  Sunday.  If  he  chooses  to  give 
himself  airs  to  me,  I  shall  make  him  understand  that  he  ia  very  wrong. 
He  should  remember  now  that  the  way  in  which  he  conducta  himself  ia  ft 
matter  of  moment  to  all  our  family." 

*'  01  course  he  should,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee. 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  red-streaky  period  had  arrived,  but  had 
by  no  means  as  yet  passed  away.  The  men  at  the  office  had  almott 
become  used  to  it ;  but  Crosbie,  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  go  down 
to  the  club,  had  not  yet  shown  himself  elsewhere.  Of  oonrse  he  did  not 
go  to  church,  but  at  five  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  in 
St  John's  Wood.  They  always  dined  at  five  on  Sundays,  having  some 
idea  that  by  doing  so  they  kept  the  Sabbath  better  than  they  would  have 
done  had  they  dined  at  seven.  If  keeping  the  Sabbath  consists  in  gtung 
to  bed  early,  or  is  .in  any  way  asaisted  by  such  a  practice,  tfaey  wa« 
right    To  the  cook  that  semi-early  dinner  might  perhaps  be  oocvenient^ 
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BM  it  gare  her  an  excnw  for  not  going  to  cburch  in  tbe  aflemoon,  as  the 
Krvanta'  and  cbiltlren'a  dinner  gave  her  a  Bimilar  ezcose  in  the  morning. 
Sach  little  attemplB  at  goodness, — proceeding  half  the  wtty,  or  perhapa,  as  in 
thid  instance,  one  fiuarter  of  the  vnj,  on  the  dist^reeable  path  towards  good- 
neM, — are  very  common  with  respectable  people,  sucli  aa  Lady  Amelia. 
If  she  would  have  dined  at  one  o'clock,  and  have  eaten  cold  meat|  one 
perhaps  might  have  felt  that  the  was  entitled  to  some  praise. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear;  tliia  i^  very  sad,  isn't  it,  Adolphus?"  ahe  said  oa 
first  seeing  him. 

"Well,  it  is  Bad,  Amelia,"  he  said.  He  always  called  her  Amelia, 
because  she  called  him  Adolphns ;  bat  Gozebee  Iiimseir  was  never  quite 
pleased  when  he  heard  it.  Lady  Amelia  was  older  thaa  Crosbie,  and 
entitled  to  call  him  anything  she  liked ;  but  he  should  have  remembered 
the  great  difference  in  their  rank.  "  It  is  sad,  Amelia,"  he  said.  "  Bat 
will  yon  oblige  me  in  one  thing  7  " 

"  What  thing,  Adoli^ns?" 

"  Not  to  say  a  word  more  about  it.  The  black  eye  is  a  bad  thing  no 
doubt,  and  has  troubled  me  mucli ;  but  the  sympathy  of  my  friends  has 
troubled  me  a  great  deal  more.  I  had  all  the  &mily  commiseration 
from  Gasebee  on  Friday,  and  if  it  is  repeated  again,  I  shall  lay  down 

"  Shall  'oo  die,  uncle  Dolphus,  'cause  'oo've  got  a  bad  eye  T "  asked 
De  Courcy  Gazebee,  the  eldeot  hope  of  the  fiunily,  looking  up  into 
bis  bee. 

"  No,  my  hero,"  said  Crosbie,  taking  the  boy  tip  into  his  arms,  "  not 
becanse  I've  got  a  black  eye.  There  isn't  rery  much  harm  in  that,  and 
youUl  bare  a  great  many  before  you  leave  school.  But  because  tlie  pet^Ie 
will  go  on  talking  about  it." 

"  But  amit  Dina  on't  like  'oo,  if  oo've  got  an  ugly  bad  eye." 

*'  But,  AdtJphuE,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  lettiing  herself  for  an  argument, 
"  that's  all  veiy  well,  you  know — and  Tm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  to  cause 
you  any  anooyance, — but  really  one  doesn't  know  how  to  pass  over  mich 
a  tbiog  without  speaking  of  it.     I  have  had  a  letter  from  mamma." 

"  I  hope  Lady  Be  Courcy  is  quite  well." 

"  Quite  well,  thank  yon.  But  aa  a  matter  of  course  she  is  very 
■QxiouB  about  this  affair.  She  had  read  what  has  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  may  be  necessary  that  Mortimer  should  take  it  up,  as  the 
&mily  st^citor." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  aaid  Adolphus. 

"  I  don't  tHnk  I  should  advise  any  such  step  aa  that,"  said  Gazebee. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  very  likely  not.  Bat  you  cannot  be  surprised,  Hor- 
liam,  that  my  mother  under  such  drcumstances  should  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  Jacta  of  the  case." 

"  Not  at  all  sorprised,"  said  Gaaebee. 

"  Then  once  ibr  all,  I'll  tell  you  the  bets.  As  I  got  out  of  the  train 
•  man  Fd  seen  once  before  in  my  life  made  an  attack  npon  nu^  and 
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before  tbe  police  oame  up,  I  got  a  blow  in  tbe  &c«.  Now  yon  know  all 
kbout  it." 

At  tbat  moment  dinner  was  tanonnced.  "Will  jnn  give  Ladj 
Amelia  yoar  arm  7  "  mid  the  husband. 

"  It's  H  very  sad  occnrrencc,"  said  Lady  Amelia  with  a  alight  ton  of 
her  bead,  "aod,  I'm  afraid,  will  coat  mj  aiater  a  great  deal  of  Tocation." 

"  You  agree  with  De  Conrcy,  do  ynu,  that  annt  Dina  won't  like  me 
with  an  ugly  black  eye?  " 

"I  really  don't  think  it's  a  joking  matter,"  said  the  Lady  Amelin. 
And  then  tliere  was  nothing  more  said  about  it  during  the  dinQ«r. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  about  it  during  the  dinner,  but  it  ww 
plain  enough  fivm  Lady  Amelia's  countenance  that  she  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  her  fiiture  brotber-in -law's  conduct.  She  waa  Tety  Ium- 
pitable  to  him,  pressing  him  to  eat ;  but  even  in  doing  that  site  made 
lepeated  little  referenceii  to  his  present  unrortunate  state.  She  told  him 
that  she  did  not  tliink  fried  plum-puddiug  would  be  bad  for  him,  bat 
that  she  would  recommend  bim  not  to  drink  port-wine  after  dinner. 
"  By-tbe-by,  Mortimer,  you'd  better  have  tome  claret  up,"  ahe  remarked. 
"  AdolphuB  shouldn't  take  anything  that  is  heating." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Croebie.  "  TU  have  some  brandy-and-wuter,  if 
Gazebee  will  give  it  me." 

"  Brandy-and-water  1 "  said  Lady  Amelia.  Croebie  in  truth  was  not 
given  to  the  drinking  of  brandy-and-water;  but  he  was  prepared  to  caD 
for  raw  gin,  if  he  were  driven  much  fiirther  by  Lady  Amelia's  solicitude. 

At  these  Sunday  dinners  the  TnistreSB  of  the  house  never  went  away 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  tea  was  always  brought  into  them  at  the 
table  on  whidi  they  had  dined.  It  waa  another  little  step  towards  keeping 
holy  the  first  diiy  of  the  week.  When  Lady  Rosina  was  there,  she  waa 
indulged  with  the  sight  of  mx  or  seven  solid  good  books  which  were  laid 
upon  the  mahogany  as  soon  as  the  bottles  were  taken  off  it.  At  her  first 
prolonged  visit  she  had  obtained  fi>r  herself  the  privilege  of  reading  a 
sermon  ;  but  as  on  such  occouons  both  Lady  Amelia  and  Mr.  Qacebee 
would  go  to  sleep, — and  as  the  footman  had  also  once  shown  a  tendency 
that  way, — the  eennon  had  been  abandoned.  Bnt  the  master  of  the  house, 
on  these  evenings,  when  his  sister-in-law  was  present,  was  doomed  to  sit 
in  idleness,  or  else  to  find  solace  in  one  of  the  solid  good  books.  But 
Lady  Bosina  just  now  was  in  the  country,  and  therefore  the  table  waa 
left  unfurnished. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  my  mother  ?  "  said  Lndy  Amelia,  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  Give  her  my  kindest  r^;ards,"  said  Crosbie.  It  waa  quite  clear,  both 
to  the  husband  and  to  the  wife,  that  he  waa  preparing  himself  for  rebellion 
agfunst  authority. 

For  some  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  said.  Croebie  amused  himself 
by  playing  with  the  boy  whom  he  called  Dlcksey,  by  way  of  a  nickname 
fcr  DeConn^. 
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"  Mamnia,  lie  calla  ma  Dicktey.  Am  I  Dickse;  7  I'll  call  'oo  old 
Cross,  and  then  aunt  Cioa  on't  iike  'oo." 

"  I  winh  you  would  not  call  the  child  nioknamea,  Adolphoa,  It 
teems  as  though  yon  would  wiah  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  one  which  he 

"  I  should  hardly  think  that  he  would  feel  disposed  to  do  that,"  said 
Mr.  Gazebee. 

"  Hardly,  indeed,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  It  has  noTer  yet  been  disgntoed  ia  the  tumals  of  our  country  by 
being  made  into  a  nickname,"  said  the  proud  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  was  probably  noaware  that  among  many  of  hia  aasociates  her  fkther 
had  been  called  Lord  Do  Cnrae'ye,  from  the  occasitwal  enei^  cf  his 
language.  "  And  any  such  attempt  is  painful  in  my  ears.  I  think 
■ometliing  of  my  liimily,  I  can  assure  you,  Adolphus,  and  so  does  mj 
husbaocL" 

"  A  Teiy  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee.  , 

"  So  do  I  of  mine,"  said  Ci-osbie.  "  That's  natural  to  all  of  us.  Om 
of  my  ancestoTV  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  I  think  be  was 
one  of  the  assistant  cooks  in  the  king's  tent." 

"  A  cook  I  "  said  young  De  Courcy. 

"  Yes,  tny  boy,  a  cook.  That  vros  the  way  moat  of  our  old  families 
were  made  noble.  Tliey  were  cooks,  or  butlers  to  the  kingSf— or  aome- 
times  somelhing  wone." 

"  But  your  fiunily  isn't  noble?  " 

"No; — 111  tell  yon  how  that  was.  The  king  wanted  this  cook  to 
poison  hn]f-a--dozen  of  his  officers  who  wished  to  have  a  way  of  their 
own ;  but  the  cook  said,  '  No,  my  Lord  King ;  I  am  a  cook,  not  an 
execationer.'  So  they  sent  him  into  the  scullery,  and  when  they  called 
all  the  other  servants  barons  and  lords,  they  only  called  him  Cookey. 
They're  changed  the  name  to  Crosbie  since  that,  by  degrees." 

Ur.  Gazebee  waa  awestruck,  and  the  face  of  the  Lady  Amelia  became 
very  dark.  Was  it  not  evident  that  this  snake,  when  taken  into  their 
innermost  bosoms  that  they  might  there  warm  him,  was  becoming  aa 
adder,  and  preparing  to  sting  them  7  There  waa  very  little  more  con- 
reraalion  that  evening,  and  soon  after  the  story  of  the  cook,  Crosbie  got 
up  and  went  away  to  his  own  home. 


CHAPTEBXXXVL 

"See,  thb  ConQUEEiNa  Heeo  C0SE8." 

3oBK  Eaiizs  bad  reached  his  office  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock,  but  when 
he  did  so  be  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  standing  on  hia  heels  or  his 
head.  The  whole  morning  had  been  to  him  one  of  intense  excitement, 
and  Utterij,  to  a  certain  exlmt,  one  of  triumph.     But  he  did  not  at  all 
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know  wliat  might  be  the  results.  Would  Le  be  tAken  before  a  magistrate 
ancl  locked  up?  Would  there  be  a  row  at  the  office?  Would  Crosbie 
call  him  out,  and,  if  eo,  would  it  be  incumbent  on  him  to  fight  a  duel  with 
pifitolaT  What  would  Lord  De  Guest  Kiy, — Lord  De  Guest,  who  had 
specially  warned  him  not  to  take  upon  himself  tlie  duty  of  areu^ng 
Lily'fl  wrongs?  What  would  all  the  Dale  family  say  of  his  conduct! 
And,  above  all,  what  would  Lily  Bay  and  thiuk  ?  Nevertheless,  the  feeling 
of  triumph  was  prcdonuDant ;  and  now,  at  this  interval  of  time,  lie  was 
begiuubg  to  remember  with  pleasure  the  sensation  of  his  fist  as  it  went 
into  Croabie's  eye. 

During  his  first  dmj  at  the  office  he  heard  nothing  about  the  afiair, 
nor  did  he  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one.  It  was  known  in  his  room  that 
he  bad  gone  down  to  spend  his  Christmas  holiday  with  Lord  De  Guest, 
and  he  was  treated  with  some  increased  conudcration  accordingly.  And, 
moreover,  I  must  expltun,  in  order  that  I  may  give  Johnny  Eames  hii 
due,  he  was  gradually  acquiring  for  himself  a  good  footing  among  the 
income-tax  officials.  He  knew  his  work,  and  did  it  with  some  manly 
confidence  in  Lis  own  powers,  and  alao  with  some  manly  indifference  to 
the  occasional  frowns  of  the  mighty  men  of  the  department.  Ue  was, 
moreover,  popular, — being  somewhat  of  a  radical  in  his  official  demeanour, 
and  holding  by  his  own  rights,  even  though  mighty  men  should  frown. 
In  truth,  he  was  emerging  from  his  hobbledehoyhood  and  entering  upon 
bis  youog-manbood,  having  probably  to  go  through  much  folly  and  some 
false  sentiment  in  that  period  of  his  existence,  but  still  with  fair  promise 
of  true  manlineas  beyond,  to  those  who  were  able  to  read  the  ugns  of  his 
character. 

Many  questions  on  that  first  day  were  asked  him  about  the  glories  of 
his  Christmas,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say  on  the  subjecL  Indeed 
nothing  could  have  been  much  more  commonplace  than  his  Christmas 
visit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  one  great  object  which  had  taken  him  down 
to  that  part  of  the  conntiy,  and  for  the  circumstance  with  which  his 
holiday  had  been  ended.  On  neither  of  theae  subjects  was  he  disposed  to 
speak  openly  ;  but  as  he  walked  home  to  Burton  Crescent  with  Cradell, 
lie  did  tell  him  of  tlie  aCair  «-ith  Crosbie. 

"  And  yoa  went  in  at  him  on  the  station  ?  "  asked  Cradell,  vitli 
admiring  doubt. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  If  I  didn't  do  it  there,  where  was  I  to  do  it  7  Td  sud 
I  would,  and  therefore  when  I  saw  him  I  did  it."  Then  the  whole  a£ur 
was  told  as  to  the  black  eye,  the  police,  and  the  superintendent.  "And 
what's  to  come  next?  "  asked  our  hero. 

"  Well,  he'll  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  of  course  j  as  I  did  willi 
FitJier  in  that  aifair  with  Lupex,  And,  upon  my  word,  Johnny,  I  shidl 
have  to  do  aomeliiing  of  the  kind  again.  liis  conduct  last  night  was  oat- 
rogeeus;  would  yon  believe  it " 

"  Oh,  he's  a  fool." 

"  He's  a  fool  you  wouldn't  like  to  meet  when  he's  in  one  of  his  mad 
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fits,  I  can  Ull  yon  that  I  absolutely  bad  to  (ut  up  in  my  own  bedroom 
all  laflt  night.  Motber  Boper  told  me  that  if  I  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room  alie  would  ieel  herself  obliged  to  have  a  policeman  in  the  house. 
What  could  I  do,  you  know  ?    I  made  her  have  a  fire  for  me,  of  coarse." 

"  And  then  you  went  to  bed." 

"I  waited  ever  so  long,  because  I  thought  that  Uaria  would  want  to  see 
me.  At  last  she  sent  me  a  note.  Maria  is  so  imprudent,  you  know.  If 
he  bad  found  anything  in  her  writing,  it  would  have  been  terrible,  you 
know, — quite  terrible.     And  who  can  aay  whether  Jemima  mayn't  tell  ?  " 

"  And  what  did  she  say  7  " 

"Come;  that's  tellings,  MoHter  Johnny.  I  took  very  good  care  to 
take  it  with  me  to  the  ofGce  this  morning,  for  fear  of  accidents." 

But  Eames  was  not  bo  widely  awake  to  the  importance  of  his  friend's 
adTentnrea  as  he  might  hare  been  had  he  not  been  weighted  with  adven- 
tures of  his  own. 

"I  shoulda't  care  so  much,"  said  he,  "about  that  fellow,  Crosbie, 
going  to  a  friend,  as  I  should  about  his  going  to  a  police  magistrate." 

"  Hell  put  it  in  a  friend's  hands,  of  course,"  said  Cradell,  with  the  ur 
of  a  man  who  from  experience  was  well  up  in  such  matters.  "And  I 
suppose  you'll  naturally  come  to  me.  It's  a  deuced  bore  to  a  man  in  a 
public  office,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of  course.  But  Pm  not  the  man 
to  desert  my  friend.     I'll  stand  by  you,  Johnny,  my  boy." 

"  Oh,  thank  yoa,"  said  Eames,  "  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  want  that." 

"Tou  most  be  ready  with  a  friend,  you  know," 

"  I  should  write  down  to  a  man  I  know  in  the  oonntry,  and  ask  his 
advice,"  said  Eamea ;  "  an  older  sort  of  friend,  yon  know." 

"  By  JoTe,  old  fellow,  take  care  what  you're  about.  Don't  let  them 
■ay  of  yon  that  you  show  the  white  feather.  Upon  my  honour,  I'd  sooner 
haTo  anything  said  of  me  than  that,     I  would,  indeed, — anything." 

"  Tm  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  Eames,  with  a  touch  of  acorn  in  his 
voice.  "  There  isn't  much  thought  about  white  feathers  now-a-days,— 
not  in  the  way  of  fighting  duels." 

After  that,  Cradell  managed  to  cany  back  the  conrersation  to 
Mrs.  Lnpex  and  his  own  peculiar  position,  and  as  Eames  did  not  care  to 
ask  from  his  companion  further  advice  in  his  own  matters,  he  listened 
nearly  in  silence  till  they  reached  Burton  Crescent. 

"  I  hope  you  found  the  noble  earl  well,"  aaid  lira.  Boper  to  him,  as 
Boon  as  they  were  all  seated  at  dinner. 

"  I  found  the  noble  earl  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  snid  Johnny. 

It  had  become  plainly  understood  by  all  the  Boperitea  that  Eames* 
pomdon  was  quite  altered  since  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  Lord  De  Guest  Mrs.  Lupex,  next  to  whom  be  always  sat  at  dinner, 
with  a  Tiew  to  protecting  her  as  it  were  from  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
liood  of  Cradell,  treated  him  with  a  marked  courtesy.  Miss  Spruce 
■Iwayi  called  him  "  sir."  Mrs.  Boper  helped  him  the  first  of  the  gentle- 
men, and  was  mindful  about  his  fut  and  gravy,  and  Amelia  felt  less  able 
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than  slie  was  before  to  iasiat  upon  the  poaaeosioa  of  his  heart  aad  affeo- 
tiooBi  It  must  not  be  auppoaed  that  Amelia  intended  to  abandon  the 
fight,  and  allon  the  enemy  to  walk  off  with  his  forces;  but  she  felt  herseif 
ooQStraiued  to  treat  him  with  a  deforeoce  that  was  hardly  compatible  widi 
the  perfect  equality  which  should  attend  any  union  of  hearts. 

"It  is  such  a  privilege  to  be  os  viaiting  terms  with  the  oobiiity," 
■aid  Mrs.  Lupex.     "  When  I  waa  a  girl,  I  oaed  to  be  vvij  intimate " 

"  You  ain't  a  girl  any  longer,  and  so  you'd  better  not  talk  about  it," 
■aid  Lupex.  Mr.  Lupex  had  been  at  that  little  shop  in  Droiy  Lane  aAw 
he  came  down  from  his  sccnc-painting. 

"  My  dear,  you  needn't  be  a  brute  to  me  before  all  Mrs.  Roper's  com- 
pany. If,  lad  away  by  feelings  which  I  will  not  now  describe,  I  left  mf 
proper  circles  in  marrytog  you,  you  need  not  before  all  die  world  teach 
me  how  much  i  have  to  regret."  And  Mrs.  Lupex,  puUiag  dowa  ber 
luiife  and  fork,  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  That's  pleasant  for  a  man  oTer  his  meal!),  isn't  it?  "  said  Lupex, 
appealing  to  Miss  Spruce.  "  I  have  pleat/  of  that  kind  of  thiog]  and  yea 
can't  think  how  I  like  it." 

"  Them  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  said 
Mioi  Spruce.     "  Aa  for  me  myself,  I'm  only  an  old  woman." 

Thia  little  ebullition  threw  a  gloom  over  the  dioner-t^le,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  occasion  as  to  the  gbries  of  Eames'  career.  But,  ia 
the  course  of  the  erening,  Amelia  heard  of  the  encounter  which  had  taken. 
place  at  the  railway  Nation,  and  at  once  perceived  that  she  might  use  the 
eocasion  for  her  own  purposes. 

''  John,"  she  whiapered  to  her  viotun,  finding  an  opportuiuty  for  coming 
Upon  him  when  almost  alone,  "  what  is  this  I  hear  1  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing.   Are  you  going  to  fight  a  duel  7 " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  JtJuinj, 

"  But  it  is  not  nonsense.  Tou  don't  know  what  ^ay  feelinga  will  be, 
if  I  think  that  such  a  thing  it  going  to  happen.  But  then  you  are  so  bard- 
hearted  I" 

"I  ain't  hard-hearted  a  bit,  and  Tza  not  going  to  fight  a  dneL" 

«  But  is  it  true  that  you  beat  Mr.  Croabie  at  the  station  7  " 

"  It  is  true.     I  did  beat  him." 

"  Ob,  John  !  not  that  I  mtian  to  lay  you  were  wrong,  and  indeed  I 
honour  you  for  the  feelii^.  There  can  be  nothing  so  dieadliil  as  a  young 
man's  deceiving  a  young  woman  and  leaving  her  after  he  has  won  her 
heart, — particularly  when  she  has  had  hia  promise  in  plain  words,  or, 
perhaps,  even  in  black  and  while."  JiAn  tliought  of  that  horrid,  foodish, 
wretched  note  which  he  had  written.  "  And  a  poor  girl,  if  she  can't  right 
herself  by  a  breach  of  promise,  doesn't  know  what  to  do.     Does  she,  John  1 " 

"  A  girl  who'd  right  herself  that  way  wouldn't  be  worth  having." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  When  a  poor  girl  ia  in  such  a  podlicai, 
she  has  to  he  said  by  her  friends.  I  suppose,  then.  Miss  Lily  D^  won't 
bring  a  breach  of  promise  against  hint." 
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TloB  mention  of  Lil^'a  name  in  suoli  a  piftce  was  taorilege  in  tha  ears 
ot  poor  Eames.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  said  be,  "  what  may  be  the  intention 
of  tbe  ladj'  of  wbom  you  speak.  But  from  wbat  I  kaow  of  her  friends, 
I  should  not  think  that  she  will  ba  diigtsoed  by  such  a  proceeding." 

"  That  may  be  oil  veiy  well  for  Miaa  Lily  Dale "  Amelia  said,  and 

then  Bbe  hesiCiited.  It  would  not  be  well,  she  thought,  absolately  to 
threaten  him  as  yet, — ^not  as  long  as  there  was  any  poanbility  that  h« 
might  be  won  without  a  threat.  "  Of  course  I  know  all  about  it,"  she 
continaed.  "She  waa  year  L.D.,  you  know.  Not  that  I  was  erer  jealous  < 
of  her.  To  you  she  waa  no  more  than  one  of  childhood's  friends.  Was 
she,  Johnny  7  " 

He  stamped  his  foot  apon  the  floor,  and  then  jumped  up  from  his  seat, 
"  I  hate  all  that  sort  of  twaddle  about  childhood's  friends,  and  you  kuow 
I  do.    You'll  make  me  Ewear  that  I'll  nerer  come  into  this  room  ^ain." 

"  Johnny  I " 

*'  So  I  wilL  The  vhole  thing  makes  me  sick.  And  as  for  that 
Mn.  Lupex " 

"  If  this  is  what  you  leant,  John,  by  going  to  n  lord's  house,  I  think 
you  had  better  stay  xt  home  with  youi  own  friends." 

"  Of  course  1  bad, — much  better  stay  at  home  with  my  own  friends. 
Here's  Mrs.  Lupex,  and  at  any  rate  I  can't  stand  her."  So  he  went  off, 
■nd  walked  round  tha  Crescent,  and  down  to  the  New  Boad,  and  almost 
into  the  Begent's  Pork,  thinking  of  Lily  Dale  and  of  his  own  cowardice 
with  Amelia  Eopcr. 

Oa  the  fdlowing  morning  he  received  a  minsage,  at  about  one  o'clock, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Board-ioom  msiseoger,  informing  him  that  his 
prctoice  was  required  in  the  Board-rocon.  "  Sir  fiaMe  Baffle  has  desired 
jotu  presence,  Mr.  Eames." 

"My  preaence,  Tapper  I  what  fcal "  said  Johnny,  turning  upon  the 
messenger  almost  with  dismay. 

"  Indeed  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Eames ;  bat  Sir  £afflo  Buffle  has  desired 
your  presence  in  the  Boaid-room." 

Such  a  message  as  that  in  official  life  always  strikes  awe  into  the  heart 
of  ■  young  man.  And  yet,  young  men  generully  come  forth  from  such 
iatervieivs  without  having  received  any  serious  dam^e,  and  generally 
talk  aboat  the  <dd  gentlemen  whom  they  have  encountered  with  a  good 
deal  of  light-minted  sarcasm, — or  chaff,  as  it  is  called  in  the  alang  phraseo- 
logj  of  the  day.'  It  is  that  same  'majesty  which  doth  hedge  a  king' 
that  does  it.  The  turkey-cock  in  his  own  farmyard  is  master  of  the 
occa&on,  and  tbe  thou^t  of  him  creates  fear.  A  bishop  in  his  lawn,  a 
judge  on  the  bench,  a  churman  in  a  big  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  table, 
ta  a  policeman  with  bis  bull's-eye  lamp  upon  his  beat,  can  all  make 
themsidveB  terrible  by  means  of  those  appanages  of  majes^  which  have 
been  Toochsafed  to  them.  But  how  mean  is  the  policeman  in  his  own 
home,  and  bow  tew  thought  much  of  Sir  Baffle  Buffle  as  he  sat  asleep 
after  dinner  in  bis  old  slippers  1     How  well  can  I  remember  the  terror 
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created  vitbin  me  hj  the  air  of  outraged  dtgnitjr  with  wUch  a  certam 
fiae  old  gentleman,  now  long  since  gone,  could  rub  hia  haads  slowly,  ona 
on  the  other,  and  look  up  to  the  ceiling,  alightlf  ihaking  his  head,  aa 
though  lost  in  tho  contemplation  of  my  iniqui^es  t  I  vould  become 
aak.  in  myatoniach,  and  feel  as  though  my  anklei  had  been  broken. 
That  upward  turn  of  the  eye  unmanned  me  so  completely  that  I  was 
apeechleas  as  r^;arded  any  defence.  I  think  that  that  old  man  oould 
hardly  have  known  the  extent  of  his  own  power, 
«  Once  upon  a  time  a  careless  lad,  buTing  the  charge  of  a  bundle  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  King, — petitions  and  such  like,  which  in  Hm 
Gonrse  of  buNness  would  not  get  beyond  the  hands  of  some  lord-in- 
waiting's  deputy  assistant, — sent  the  bng  which  contained  them  to  the 
wrong  place;  to  Windsor,  perhaps,  if  the  Court  were  in  London;  or  to 
St.  James's,  if  it  were  at  Windsor.  Ua  was  summoned  ;  and  the  great 
man  of  the  occasion  contented  himself  with  holding  his  hands  up  to  the 
heavcni  as  he  stood  up  from  his  cUiiir,  and  exclaiming  twice,  "  Mia-aent 
the  Monarch's  pouch  !  Mis-sent  the  Monarch's  pouch  1 "  That  young  maa 
nerer  knew  how  he  escaped  from  the  Board-room;  but  for  a  time  he 
was  deprived  of  all  power  of  exertion,  and  could  not  resume  his  work 
till  he  bad  hnd  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  been  brought  round 
upon  rum  and  asses'  milk.  In  that  instance  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
Monarch  had  a  power  which  the  o£Scial  magnate  bad  never  contemplated. 
The  story  is  traditional ;  but  I  believe  that  the  circumstance  happened  a« 
lately  as  in  Ihe  days  of  George  the  Third. 

John  Eames  could  laugh  at  the  present  cbiunnan  of  the  Income-tax 
Office  with  great  freedom,  imd  call  him  old  Uiiffie  Scuffle,  and  the  like  ; 
but  now  that  he  was  sent  for,  he  also,  in  spite  of  his  radical  propensities, 
felt  a  little  weak  about  his  ankle  joints.  lie  knew,  from  the  first  hearing 
of  the  message,  that  he  was  wanted  with  reference  to  that  affair  at  the 
roiluay  station.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  rule  that  any  cleric  should  be 
dismissed  who  used  his  fista  in  any  public  place.  There  were  many  rnlea 
entailing  the  punishment  of  dismissal  foe  many  ofieuces, — and  he  b^aa 
to  think  that  he  did  remember  something  of  sndi  a  r^ulation.  However, 
be  got  up,  looked  once  around  him  upon  his  inends,  and  then  followed 
Tupper  into  the  Board-room. 

"  There's  Johnny  been  sent  for  by  old  Scuffles,"  said  one  clerk. 

"  That's  about  his  row  with  Crosbie,"  said  another.  "  The  Board  can't 
do  anything  to  him  for  that." 

"  Can't  itf  "  eoid  the  first.  "  Didn't  young  Outonites  hare  to  resign 
because  of  that  row  at  the  Cider  Cellars,  though  his  cousin,  Sir  Constant 
Outonitee,  did  all  that  he  could  for  Lim  ? " 

"  But  he  was  regularly  up  the  spout  with  acofHumodation  bills." 

"  I  tell  yon  that  I  wouldn't  be  in  Eames'  shoes  for  a  tri^e.  Crosbie 
is  secretary  at  the  Committee  Office,  where  Scuffles  was  chairman  before 
he  came  here ;  and  of  course  they're  as  thick  as  thieves.  I  shouldn't 
wxnder  if  tbcy  didn't  make  him  go  down  and  apolc^ise." 
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"  Johnny  ivon't  ^o  that,"  said  the  other. 

In  the  meantime  John  Eames  was  atanding  in  the  august  presence. 
Sir  Baffle  Buffle  was  throned  in  his  great  oak  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  in  a  Tery  large  room ;  and  by  him,  at  the  comer  of  the  table, 
wu  setited  one  of  the  assistant  Becretariea  of  the  office.  Another  member 
of  the  Board  was  also  at  work  upon  the  long  table ;  but  he  waa  reading 
and  ragning  papers  at  some  distance  from  Sir  Raffle,  and  pmd  no  heed 
whatever  to  die  scene.  The  assistant  secretary,  looking  on,  could  see  thut 
Sir  Baffle  was  annoyed  by  this  vant  of  attention  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
league, but  all  this  was  lost  upon  Eames. 

"  Hr.  Eames  ?  "  eaid  Sir  Itaffle,  speaking  with  a  peculiariy  banh  voice, 
>nd  loolciog  at  the  culprit  through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses,  vhich 
be  perched  for  the  occaMon  upon  his  big  nose.     "  Isn't  that  Mr.  Eamea  ?  " 

"  Tea,"  said  the  assistant  secretary,  "  this  is  Eames." 

"  Ah  I " — and  then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Come  a  little  nearer,  U r. 
flames,  wi!l  you  7"  and  Johnny  drew  nearer,  advancing  noiselessly  over 
the  Turkey  carpet. 

"Let  me  see;  in  the  second  class,  isn't  he?  Ah  I  Do  you  know, 
Ur.  Eames,  that  I  hare  received  a  letter  from  the  secretaiy  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Great  Western  RailTray  Company,  detailing  circtmutances 
which, — if  truly  staled  in  that  letter, — redound  very  much  to  your  dis- 
credit?" 

"  I  did  get  into  a  row  there  yesterday,  sir." 

"  Got  into  a  rowl  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  hsve  got  into  a  very 
sraions  row,  and  that  I  muat  tell  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  Company  that  the  law  muat  be  allowed  to  take  its  course." 

"  I  shan't  mind  that,  sir,  in  the  least,"  said  Eames,  brightening  up  a 
little  under  this  view  of  the  case. 

"  Not  mind  that,  sir  I  "  sud  Sir  Raffle ;— or  rather,  he  shouted  out  the 
words  at  the  offender  before  him.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  he  overdid 
it,  missing  the  efftict  which  a  milder  tone  might  have  attained.  Perhaps 
there  was  ladcing  to  him  eome  of  that  majesty  of  demeanour  and  dramatic 
proprie^  of  voice  which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  the  little  story  as  to 
the  King's  bag  of  letters.  As  it  was,  Johnny  gave  a  slight  jump,  but  afler 
his  jump  he  felt  better  than  he  had  been  before.  "  Kot  mind,  sir,  being 
dialed  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  your  country,  and  being  punished 
aa  a  felon, — or  rather  as  a  misdemeanour, — for  an  outrage  committed  on 
a  public  platibrm  I     Not  mind  it  I     What  do  you  mean,  sir  7  " 

"  I  mean,  that  I  don't  think  the  magistrate  would  say  very  much  about 
it,  wr.     And  I  don't  think  Mr.  Croshie  would  come  forward." 

"  But  Mr.  Crosbie  must  come  forward,  young  man.  Do  yon  suppose 
that  am  outrage  against  the  peace  of  the  Metropolis  is  to  go  unpunished 
because  he  may  not  wiali  to  pursue  the  matter  7  I'm  afraid  you  must  he 
Tety  ignorant,  young  man." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Very  ignorant  indeed,— very  ignorant  indeed.    And  are  you  awar^ 
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Mr,  tliat  it  would  become  a  qneslion  Mrith  tlie  Comminionen  of  Uu>  Bo»Td 
whether  you  couU  be  retainM  in  the  servioe  of  thii  department  if  yoa 
were  publicly  panished  by  a  police  m.igittmte  for  swch  a  d  iigmceful  oatraga 
aa  that." 

JohtiTiy  looked  ronnd  at  the  other  Commigsioner,  but  that  gentleman 
did  not  raise  hia  fnce  from  Ins  paper*. 

"  Mr.  Eanies  is  a  very  good  clerk,"  whispered  the  a*i8tant  aecretxty, 
but  in  a  voice  which  made  his  words  audible  to  Eames  ;  "  one  of  the  b«rU 
yonng  men  we  have,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  andible. 

"  Oh, — eh ;  Tery  well.  Kow,  I'll  tell  yoa  what,  Mr,  Eames,  I  hi^ 
this  will  be  a  leawn  to  yon,— >a  t^  lerioiu  lesson." 

The  assislnnt  secretary,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  so  as  to  be  a  liul* 
behind  the  head  of  Sir  Raffle,  did  mannge  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other 
Commissioner.  The  other  Commiftfltoner,  barely  looking  round,  smiled  ft 
little,  and  then  the  oisiBtant  secretary  smiled  also.  Eamea  saw  this,  ami  be 
smiled  too. 

"Whether  any  ulterior  conaequences  may  still  await  the  breach  of  th« 
peace  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  eay,"  con- 
tinned  Sir  Baffle.     "  Yon  may  go  now." 

And  Johnny  returned  to  hia  own  place,  with  no  increased  rererence 
for  the  dignity  of  [he  chairman. 

On  the  following  morning  one  of  his  collenguea  showed  him  whh  great 
glee  the  passage  in  the  newspaper  which  informed  the  world  that  he  hod 
been  so  desperately  beaten  by  Crosbie  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
at  thia  present  time  in  consequence  of  the  flogging  that  he  had  received. 
Then  bin  anger  wu  aronscd,  and  he  bouncod  about  the  big  room  of  the 
Income-tax  Office,  regardless  of  assistant  secretaries,  head  clerks,  and 
all  other  ofHcial  grandees  whatsoever,  denomicing  the  iniquities  of  the 
public  press,  and  declaring  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  live  in 
Knsna  than  in  a  cotmtry  which  allowed  such  andacions  falaehooda  to  be 
propagated. 

"  He  never  touched  me,  Fisher ;  I  don't  think  he  ever  tried ;  bat,  upon 
my  honour,  he  never  touched  me." 

"But,  Johnny,  it  was  bold  in  yon  to  make  up  to  Lord  De  Courcy'a 
daughter,"  said  Fisher, 

"  I  never  «tw  one  of  them  in  my  life." 

*'  He's  going  it  altogether  among  the  aristocracy,  now,"  said  another; 
"  I  suppose  you  wonldu't  look  at  anybody  tuider  a  discount?  " 

"  Can  I  help  what  that  thief  of  an  editor  pntsinto  his  paper  T  Flogped  I 
ITnffle  Scuffle  told  me  I  was  a  felcn,  but  that  wasn't  half  so  bad  as  this 
fellow;"  and  Johnny  kicked  the  newspaper  across  the  room. 

"  Indite  him  (br  a  libel,"  said  Fisher. 

"Particularly  for  saying  yon  wonted  to  marry  a  countess's  daughter," 
said  another  clerk. 

"  I  never  heard  atich  a  scnndal  in  my  life,"  declared  a  third ;  "  and 
then  to  any  that  the  girl  wouldn't  look  at  yoa." 
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Bat  not  ilie  less  ntu  it  f<:lt  by  all  in  the  oflice  thnt  Johnny  Eames  was 
becoming  s  leading  man  among  tliem,  nnd  that  he  was  one  with  whom 
each  of  them  would  be  pleased  to  be  intimate.  And  even  among  the 
graodecs  this  allair  of  the  railway  station  did  him  no  real  harm.  It  was 
known  that  Crosbie  bad  deseiTcd  to  be  thrashed,  and  known  that  Eames 
bad  thrashed  him.  It  wn«  all  very  well  for  Sir  Raffle  Duffle  to  t^k  of 
police  magistrates  and  miadomeanore,  but  all  the  world  at  the  Income- 
tax  Office  knew  very  well  tlmt  Eames  had  come  out  from  that  affair  with 
hii  head  upright,  and  his  right  foot  foremost. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  newspaper,"  a  thotightful  old  senior  clerk  ukid 
to  him.  "As  he  did  get  tho  licking  and  yoa  didn't,  you  can  afford  to 
Isn^  at  til  e  newqwper." 

"  And  yon  wouldn't  write  to  the  editor  1 " 

"No,  no;  certainly  not  No  one  thinks  of  defending  himself  to  a 
Dewsp^r  except  an  ass ; — unless  it  be  some  fellow  who  wants  to  have  his 
nnme  puffed.  Yon  may  write  what's  as  true  as  the  gospel,  but  they'll 
know  how  to  make  fun  of  it." 

Johnny  therefore  gave  up  his  idea  of  an  indignant  letter  to  the  editor, 
hot  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  give  soma  explanatton  of  the  whole 
matter  to  Lord  De  Guest.  The  affair  had  happened  as  he  was  coming 
from  the  earl's  house,  and  all  his  own  concerns  had  now  been  mnde  so  much 
a  matter  of  interest  to  his  kind  friend,  that  he  thought  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  leave  the  earl  to  leam  from  the  newspapers  either  the  (acta 
or  the  falsehoods.  And,  therefore,  before  he  lef^  his  office  be  wrote  the 
fcllowing  letter : — 

lBi»mt~Tax  Office,  Dtembtr  19, 186—. 
U  T  LOBD,— 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  style  in  which  he  ought  to  addresa 
the  peer,  never  having  hitherto  written  to  bim.     He  began,  "  My  dear 
Lord,"  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  put  it  aside,  thinking  that  it  looked 
over-bold. 
UtLobd,— 

As  yon  iiBTB  been  so  very  kind  to  me,  I  feel  thatlonght  to  teHjon  what 
happCT^  the  other  morning  at  the  railrrav  Etstion,  m  I  wns  eoming  bnck  from  Gaest- 
wick.  That  scouidiel  Oosble  got  into  the  sann  carriage  with  me  at  the  BardieEter 
JoDction,  and  sat  opposite  to  me  all  the  waj  ap  to  London.  I  did  not  speak  a  wwd  ta 
tim,  or  he  to  me  ;  bat  when  he  gut  out  at  the  Faddington  Station,  I  Chonght  I  ought 

not  to  let  him  go  awny,  so  I I  can't  taj  that  I  thtuhcd  him  aa  I  \i-iflied  to  do ; 

but  I  mnde  an  attempt,  and  I  did  give  him  a  black  cje.  A  vrhole  quantity  of  police- 
men got  Tonnd  us,  and  I  hadn't  a  fiur  chsure.  I  know  yon  Will  think  that  I  was 
vnmg,  and  porhspa  I  was  ;  but  what  conid  I  do  when  he  Mt  opposite  to  me  there  for 
two  honn,  looking  as  though  he  thocght  himacif  the  tlnest  fcllon  in  all  London  ? 

They're  pat  a  horrible  paragraph  into  one  of  the  ceiripapen,  ujing  that  I  got 
x> "  flogged  "  that  I  haven't  been  able  In  stir  since.  It  is  an  atrocious  falsehood,  as  is 
all  ttie  rtrt  of  the  newspaper  accoont.  Iwns  not  touched.  Ho  was  not  nearly  eo  bad 
■  etutomer  as  the  baQ,  and  Ecemcd  to  tske  ft  ell  very  qntetly.  I  must  acknowledge, 
though,  that  he  didn't  get  such  a  beating  as  be  deserved. 

Tonr  fiicad  Bir  K.  B.  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  told  me  I  was  a  fektn.    I 
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diJn't  leain  to  caro  much  for  that,  for  he  might  m  mil  hare  called  n: 
a  bnrfilar  ;  bnt  I  ehall  care  TS17  much  indeed  if  I  hare  made  jou  angi;  nith  me. 
Bat  what  I  moat  fcar  ia  the  anger  of  lome  one  else, — at  AUingtan. 
Believe  me  to  be,  mj  Lord, 

Tonn  reij  moch  obliged  and  most  ainceiclr, 
Jont  ELucsa. 

"  I  knew  he'll  do  it  if  ever  he  got  the  opportunity,"  said  the  earl  when 
he  had  read  his  letter ;  and  be  walked  about  bis  room  Etriking  hb  hands 
together,  and  tbea  thnuting  his  thamba  into  hia  wautcoat-pocketa.  "  I 
knew  he  was  made  of  the  right  ataff,"  and  the  earl  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
prowess  of  his  fevoarite.  "  Fd  have  done  it  myself  if  I'd  Been  him. 
I  do  believe  I  would."  Then  be  went  back  to  the  breakfitst-room  and 
told  Lady  Julia.  "  What  do  yon  think  7  "  said  he ;  "  Johnny  Eamea  has 
come  across  Crosbie,  and  given  him  a  desperate  beAting." 

"No  1  *'  said  Lady  Julia,  potting  down  ber  newspaper  and  speetaclea, 
and  expressing  by  the  light  of  her  eyes  anything  but  Christian  horror  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  deed. 

"  Bnt  he  has,  tbongb.     I  knew  he  would  if  be  saw  him." 

"  Beaten  him  I     Actually  beaten  him  I  " 

"  Sent  him  home  to  Lady  Alexandrina  with  two  black  eyes." 

"  Two  black  cr^es  1  What  a  young  pickle  I  But  did  he  get  hart 
himself?" 

"  Not  a  Hcratcb,  he  saya." 

*'  And  whatll  they  do  to  him  7 " 

"Nothing.  Crosbie  won't  be  fool  enongh  to  do  anything.  A  man 
becomes  an  oatlaw  when  be  plays  snch  a  game  as  he  has  played.  Any- 
body's hand  may  be  raised  against  him  with  impunity.  He  can't  show 
bis  &ce,  yon  know.  He  can't  come  forward  and  answer  questions  as  to 
what  he  has  done.  There  are  offences  which  the  law  can't  touch,  but 
which  outrage  public  feeling  so  strongly  that  any  one  tnay  take  upoa 
himself  the  duty  of  puniabing  them.  He  has  been  thrashed,  and  that  will 
stick  to  him  till  he  dies." 

"  Do  tell  Johnny  from  me  that  I  hope  he  didn't  get  hurt,"  said  Lady 
Julia.  The  old  lady  could  not  absolutely  congratulate  him  on  his  feat  of 
arms,  but  she  did  the  next  thing  to  it 

But  the  ear]  did  congratulate  him,  with  a  fiiU  open  assurance  of  bis 
approval. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "I  ahould  have  done  the  same  at  your  age,  nndor 
similar  circumstances,  and  I'm  very  glad  that  be  proved  less  diiEcult  titan 
the  bull.  Tm  quite  sure  yon  didn't  want  any  one  to  help  you  with 
Master  Crosbie.  Aa  for  that  other  person  at  Alhngton,  if  I  understand 
such  matters  at  all,  I  think  she  will  foigive  you."  It  may,  however,  bo 
a  question  whether  the  earl  did  understand  such  matters  at  alL  A«i 
then  he  added,  in  a  postscript :  "  When  you  write  to  me  again, — and  don't 
be  long  first,  begin  your  letter, '  My  dear  Lord  De  Guest,*— that  ia  the 
proper  way." 
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"  I  now  not  if  t  deserre  that  a  lanTel-wreatli  slionld  one  day  be  laid  on 
nj  cofEa.  Foetty,  dearly  aa  I  have  loved  it,  has  alwajB  been  to  me  but 
a  dirine  plaything.  I  have  never  attached  any  great  value  to  poetical 
Ame;  and  I  trouble  myself  very  little  whether  people  praise  my  verses 
or  blame  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword :  for  I  waa  a  brave  Botdier 
in  the  war  of  liberation  cf  humani^." 

Heine  bad  hie  ioll  share  of  love  of  fame,  and  cared  qaite  as  much  as 
hit  brethren  of  the  gentts  irritabile  whether  people  prused  his  veroes  or 
blamed  them.  And  he  was  very  little  of  a  hero.  Posterity  will  certainly 
deoontte  his  tomb  with  the  emblem  of  the  laurel  rather  than  with  the 
emblem  of  the  aword.  Still,  for  hia  contemporaries,  for  tia,  for  the 
Europe  of  the  present  century,  he  ia  significant  chiefly  for  the  reason 
which  he  himself  in  the  words  just  quoted  assigns.  He  b  ugnificant 
because  ha  waa,  if  not  pre-eminently  a  brave,  yet  a  brilliant^  a  most 
efiective  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity. 

To  ascertain  the  master  current  in  the  literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to 
distinguish  this  from  all  minor  currents,  is  the  critic's  highest  function ; 
in  discharging  it  be  shows  bow  far  be  possesses  the  most  indispensable 
qnality  of  his  office — justDeas  of  spirit.  The  living  writer  who  has  done 
most  to  make  England  acquainted  with  German  authors,  a  man  of  genius, 
bnt  to  whom  precisely  this  one  quality  of  justness  of  spirit  is  perhaps 
'Wanting, — I  mean  Mr.  Carlyle, — seems  to  me  in  the  result  of  his  laboura 
on  German  literature  to  afford  a  proof  bow  very  necessary  to  the  critic 
this  qnality  is.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken  admirably  of  Goethe;  but  then 
Goethe  stands  before  all  men's  eyes,  the  manifest  centre  of  Gennan 
Ulerature ;  and  from  tbia  cential  aourcs  many  rivers  flow.  Which  of 
these  rivers  is  the  main  stream?  which  of  the  courses  of  spirit  which  we 
see  active  in  Goethe  is  the  course  which  will  most  influence  the  future, 
snd  attract  and  be  continued  by  the  most  powerfniof  Goethe's  successors? 
—that  ia  the  question.  Hr.  Carlyle  attaches,  it  seems  to  me,  far  too  much 
importance  to  the  romantic  school  of  Germany — Tieck,  Novalis,  Jean 
Paul  Bicbter, — and  gives  to  these  writers,  really  gifted  aa  two,  at  any 
rate,  of  them  are,  an  undue  prominence.  These  writers,  and  others  with 
ums  and  a  general  tendency  the  same  as  theirs,  are  not  the  real  inheritors 
and  contiiiuatOTs  of  Goethe's  power;  the  current  of  their  activity  is  not 
the  main  cnrrent  of  German  literature  after  Goethe.  Far  more  in  Heine's 
works  flows  this  main  current;  Heine,  far  more  than  Tieck  or  Jean  Paul 
Hicbter,  is  the  continuator  of  that  which,  in  Goethe's  varied  activity,  ia 
the  most  powerful  and  vital;  on  Heine,  of  all  German  authors  who 
yoLvta. — ^ita44,  12.  t 
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BUTTived  Goethe,  incomparably  the  Urgeat  portioa  of  GoeUie'e  tnantle 
felL  I  do  not  forget  that  when  Mr.  Carlyle  was  dealiog  with  German 
literature,  Heine,  though  he  was  olearljr  risen  above  the  horiztm,  had  not 
ahone  forth  with  all  hia  Btrength;  I  do  not  forget,  too,  that  after  ten  or 
twenty  years  many  thin^  may  come  out  plun  before  the  critic  which 
beiore  were  hard  to  be  discerned  by  him  ;  and  assuredly  no  one  wonld 
dream  of  imputing  it  as  a  tault  to  Mr.  Garlyle  that  twenty  yean  ago  he 
mistook  the  central  current  in  German  literature,  overlooked  the  rising 
Heine,  and  attached  undue  importance  to  that  romanldo  achool  which 
Heine  was  to  destroy ;  one  may  rather  note  it  as  a  misfortune,  sent  perhaps 
as  a  delicate  chastisement  to  a  critic,  who — man  of  geuioa  as  he  is,  and 
no  one  recognizes  his  genius  mote  admiringly  than  I  do — has,  for  the 
functions  of  the  critic,  a  little  too  much  of  the  self-will  and  eccentricity  of 
a  genuine  son  of  Great  Britain. 

Heine  is  noteworthy,  because  he  is  the  most  important  Gennan  suc- 
cessor and  continuator  of  Goethe  in  Goethe's  most  important  line  of 
activity.  And  which  of  Goethe's  lines  of  activity  is  this  7  His  line  of 
activity  as  "  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity." 

Heine  himself  would  hardly  have  admitted  this  affiliation,  ihough  he 
was  &r  too  powerful-minded  a  man  to  deciy,  with  some  of  the  vulgar 
Gennan  liberals,  Goethe's  genius,  "  The  wind  of  the  Paris  Kevolution,"  he 
writes  after  the  three  d.iys  of  1830,  "  blew  about  the  candles  a  little 
in  the  dark  night  of  Germany,  so  that  the  red  curtains  of  a  Gvman 
throne  or  two  caught  fire ;  but  the  old  watchmen,  who  do  the  polios  of 
the  Gennan  kingdoms,  are  already  bringing  out  the  £re-cogines,  and 
will  keep  the  candles  closer  snuffed  for  the  future.  Poor,  fitst-bound 
Gennan  people,  lose  not  all  heart  in  thy  bonds  I  The  fashionable  coating 
of  ice  melts  off  from  my  heart,  my  soul  quivers  and  my  eyes  bum,  and 
that  is  a  disodvautageous  state  of  things  for  a  writer,  who  should  control 
his  subject-matter  and  keep  himself  beautifully  objective,  as  the  artistic 
school  woidd  have  tis,  and  as  Goethe  has  done ;  he  has  come  to  be  eighty 
years  old  doing  this,  and  minister,  and  in  good  condition — ^poor  Gennan 
people  t  that  is  thy  greatest  man  ! " 

But  hoar  Goethe  himself:  "  If  I  were  to  say  what  I  had  really  bean  to 
the  Germans  in  general,  and  to  the  young  German  poets  in  particular,  I 
should  say  I  had  been  their  Liberator." 

Modem  limes  find  themselves  with  an  immense  system  9f  instituticns, 
established  facts,  accredited  dogmas,  customs,  rules,  which  have  come  to 
them  from  times  not  modem.  In  this  system  their  life  has  to  be  carried 
ibiward,  yet  they  have  a  sense  that  this  system  is  not  of  tbeir  own 
creation,  that  it  by  no  means  corresponds  exactly  with  the  wants  of  their 
actual  life,  that,  for  them,  it  is  customary,  not  rational.  The  awakeniog 
of  this  sense  is  the  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit.  The  modem  spirit 
is  now  awake  almost  everywhere  ^  the  sense  of  want  of  corrcspondenoe 
between  the  forms  of  modem  Europe  and  its  spirit,  between  the  new 
wine  of  the  dghteeuth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  old  bottles  of 
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tke  elflTenth  and  twelElh  centnriea,  or  even  of  tli6  sixteenth  and 
KVeoteentb,  almofit  eveiy  one  now  peroeivee;  it  u  do  longer  dangerous 
to  iffinn  that  this  want  of  oorrespoadenco  exists ;  people  ue  even  be- 
ginning to  be  shy  of  denying  it.  To  remove  this  wftnt  of  oorrespondsnu 
is  beginning  to  be  the  setUed  endeavoat  of  moat  persons  of  good  sense. 
DinolTents  of  the  old  Europemn  Bystem  of  domiimnt  ideas  and  fkota  we 
ntut  all  be,  all  of  us  who  have  any  power  of  working ;  what  we  have 
to  study  is  that  we  may  not  be  acrid  dissolvents  of  it. 

And  how  did  Goethe,  that  gnmd  dissolvent  in  an  age  when  there 
were  fewer  of  them  than  at  present,  proceed  in  bis  task  of  dissolution, 
of  libetMim  id  the  modem  European  from  the  old  routine  7  He  shall 
tell  us  bimaelf.  "  Through  me  the  German  poets  hare  become  aware  that, 
as  maa  most  live  from  within  outwards,  so  tlie  artist  must  work  fron 
within  ootworda,  seeing  that,  make  what  contortions  he  will,  he  can  only 
bring  to  lig^t  his  own  individuality.  I  can  clearly  mark  where  this 
influence  of  mine  has  made  itself  felt ;  there  arises  out  of  it  a  kind  of 
poetry  of  Nature,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  be  original." 

My  voice  shall  never  be  joined  to  those  which  decry  Goethe,  and 
if  it  is  said  that  the  forc^ing  is  a  lame  and  impotent  condosioa  to 
Goethe's  declaration  that  he  hod  been  the  liberator  of  the  Germans  in 
genrasi,  and  of  the  young  German  poets  in  particular,  I  say  it  ia  not. 
Goethe's  profound,  imperturbable  naturalism  is  abeolutely  fittol  to  oil  routine 
thinking;  he  pats  the  standard,  once  for  all,  i:mide  every  man  instead  of 
ontaide  him ;  when  he  is  told,  such  a  thing  must  be  do,  there  is  immense 
authority  and  custom  in  fiivour  of  its  being  so,  it  has  been  held  to  be  so 
for  a  thoQsand  years,  he  answers  with  Olympian  politeness,  "  But  u  it 
■oT  ia  it  BO  to  nu?"  Nothing  could  be  more  really  subversive  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  old  European  order  rested;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  persons  are  so  radically  detached  from  this  order,  no 
persons  so  thorou^y  modem,  as  those  who  have  ftdt  Goethe's  influenoe 
most  deeply.  If  it  is  said  that  Goethe  professes  to  have  in  this  way 
deeply  influenced  but  a  few  persons,  and  those  persons  poets,  one  may 
answer  that  he  could  have  taken  no  better  way  to  secure,  in  the  end,  the 
ear  of  the  world ;  for  poetry  is  aimply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and 
widely  efiective  mode  of  saying  things,  and  hence  its  importance.  Never- 
thdesB  the  process  of  liberation,  as  Goethe  worked  it,  thou^  sure,  is 
nndoabtedly  alow ;  he  came,  as  Heine  says,  to  be  eighty  years  old  in  thai 
working  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  old  Middle-Age  machine  was 
still  creaking  on,  the  thir^  German  courts  and  tlieir  chamberlains  sab- 
lasted  in  all  th«r  glory  ;  Ooetke  himself  was  a  minister,  and  the  viuble 
triumph  of  the  modem  spirit  over  prescription  and  routine  seemed  as 
far  off  as  ever.  It  was  the  year  1830;  the  (jerman  sovereigna  had 
fumed  the  preceding  fifteen  years  in  breaking  the  promisee  of  freedom 
tfae^  had  made  to  their  subjects  when  they  wanted  their  help  in  the  final 
Mraggle  with  Napoleon.  Great  events  were  happening  in  France ;  the 
IVTololion,  defeated  in  1815,  bod  arisen  from  its  de&at,  and  was  wresting 
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from  its  advet^i-ies  the  power.  Heinricli  Heinf,  a  young  vaaa  of  genitu, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  and  with  all  the  culture  of  Germany,  bat  by  race  a 
Jew;  with  warm  eympathies  for  France,  whoBererolution bad  giTKi  toliu 
tace  the  rights  of  citizenahip,  and  whose  rule  had  been,  as  ii  well  known, 
popular  in  the  Ehine  provinceB,  where  he  passed  hie  youth ;  with  a  pa»- 
■ionate  admiration  for  the  great  French  Emperor,  wiUi  a  passion&te  con- 
tempt for  the  Borereigns  who  had  overthromi  hino,  for  their  agents,  and 
for  their  policy — Heinrich  Heine  was  in  1830  in  no  humour  for  any  such 
gradual  process  of  liberation  from  the  old  order  of  thiogB  as  that  which 
Goethe  had  followed.  His  counsel  was  for  open  war.  With  that  terrible 
modem  weapon,  tihe  pen,  in  his  hand,  he  passed  the  reminder  of  his 
life  in  one  fierce  battle.  What  was  that  battle  7  the  reader  will  ask.  It 
was  a  life  and  death  battle  with  Philistinism. 

Philistinism — we  have  not'  the  expreaaion  in  Englisb.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  the  word  because  we  have  so  much  of  the  thing.  At  Soli,  I 
imagine,  they  did  not  talk  of  solecisms;  and  here,  at  the  very  head- 
quarters of  Goliath,  nobody  talks  of  Philistinism.  The  French  have 
adopted  the  term  ^icier,  grocer,  to  designate  the  sort  of  being  whom 
the  GermsnB  designate  by  the  term  Philistine ;  but  the  French  term 
— besides  that  it  casts  a  slur  upon  a  respectable  class,  composed  of  living 
and  susceptible  members,  while  the  original  Philistines  are  dead  and 
buried  long  ago — is  really,  I  think,  in  itself  much  less  apt  and  expresdve 
than  the  German  term.  Ffforta  have  been  made  to  obtain  in  English 
Bome  term  equivalent  to  Philister  or  4^cisr;  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  several 
ench  efforts  :  "  respectability  with  its  thousand  gigs,"  he  says , — well,  the 
occupant  of  every  one  of  those  gigs  is,  Mr.  Carlyle  means,  a  Philistine. 
However,  the  word  resectable  is  fer  too  valuable  a  word  to  be  thus  per- 
verted from  its  proper  meaning ;  if  the  English  are  ever  to  have  a  word 
ibr  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of — and  so  prodigiooB  are  the  changes 
which  the  modem  spirit  is  introducing;  that  even  we  English  shall  perhaps 
one  day  come  to  want  such  a  word — I  think  we  bad  much  better  take  the 
term  Philistine  itself. 

Philistine  must  have  originally  meant,  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
invented  the  nickname,  a  strong,  dogged,  unenlightened  opponent  of  the 
chosen  people,  of  the  children  of  tiie  light.  The  party  of  change,  the 
would-be  remodellcrs  of  the  old  traditional  European  order,  the  invoken 
of  reason  against  custom,  the  representatives  of  the  modem  spirit  in  every 
inhere  where  it  is  applicable,  regarded  themselves,  with  the  robust  self- 
oonfidence  natural  to  reformers,  as  a  chosen  people,  as  children  of  the 
light.  They  r^arded  Uieir  adversaries  as  humdrum  people,  slaves  to 
routine,  enemies  to  the  light ;  stupid  and  oppresuve,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  love  which  Heine,  that  Paladin  of  the 
modem  spirit,  has  fer  France ;  it  explains  the  preference  which  he  givea  to 
France  over  Germany :  "  the  French,"  he  saya,  "  ate  the  chosen  people 
of  the  new  religion,  its  first  gospels  and  dogmas  have  been  drawn  up  in 
their  language ;  Paris  ia  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  Shine  is  the  Jordan 
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wluch  diTidet  Uie  coDsecrated  land  of  freedom  from  the  knd  of  tli« 
Philiitinea."     He  means  that  the  French,  as  a  people,  have  Bhown  more 
accesjibiiity  to  ideas  than  any  other  people  ;  that  prescription  and  routine 
bre  had  lees  hold  upon  them  than  upon  any  other  people ;  that  they  hare 
bIiowd  most  readiness  to  move  and  to  alter  at  the  bidding  (real  or  sup- 
poKd)  of  reason.     Thie  explains,  too,  the  detestation  vhich  Heine  hod 
for  the  Snglish :  ■'  I  might  settle  in  England,"  he  says  in  his  exile,  "  if 
it  were  not  that  I  ahonld  find  there  two  thin^,  coal-smoke  and  English- 
men; I  cannot  abide  either."    What  he  hated  in  the  English  was  the 
"icht-brittische  Beschrunktheit,"  as  he  calls  it — the  genuine  British  nar- 
tvaiten.    In  troth,  the  English,  profoundly  as  they  hare  modified  the  old 
Uiddle-Age  ord^,  great  as  is  the  liberty  which  th^  have  secured  for 
tfaemselvea,  have  in  all  their  changes  proceeded,  to  use  a  femiliftr  expres- 
noD,  by  the  rule  of  thumb;  what  was  intolerably  inconvenient  to  them 
they  have  snppresaed,  and  as  th^  have  suppressed  it  not  because  it  was 
irrstiona],  but  because  it  was  practically  inconvenient,  they  have  seldom 
in  suppressing  it  appealed  to  reason,  but  always,  if  posmble,  to  some  pre- 
cedent, or  form,  or  letter,  which  served  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
tbeir  purpose,  and  which  saved  them  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
general  principles.     They  have  thus  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all 
people  the  most  inaccessible  to  ideas,  and  the  most  impatient  of  them ; 
uaecesmble  to  them  becanse  of  their  want  of  familiarity  with  them,  and 
intpaiient  of  them  because  they  have  got  on  so  well  without  them,  that 
they  despise  those  who,  not  hsving  got  on  so  well  as  themselves,  still 
make  a  fnsa  for  what  they  themselves  have  done  bo  well  without     But 
there  has  certainly  followed  from  hence,  in  this  country,  somewhat  of  a 
general  depression  of  pure  intelligence:  Philistia  bos  come  to  be  thought 
1?  u  the  true  Land  of  Promise,  and  it  is  anything  but  that ;  the  bom 
Wn  of  ideas,  the  born  hater  of  commonplaces,  must  feel,  in  this  country, 
that  the  sky  over  bis  head  is  of  brass  and  iron.     The  enthusiast  for  the 
idea,  for  reason,  values  reason,  the  idea,  in  and  for  themselves;  he  values 
them,  irrespectively  of  the  practical  conveniences  which  their  triuoiph  may 
obtun  for  him  ;  and  the  man  who  regards  the  possession  of  these  prao- 
tical  conveniences  as  something  sufficient  in  itself,  something  which  com- 
pensates for  the  absence  or  surreodcr  of  the  idea,  of  reason,  is,  in  his  eyes, 
a  Philistine.     This  is  why  Heine  so  olten  and  so  merclleBsIy  attacks  the 
hberals ;  much  as  he  hates  conservatism  he  hates  Philistinism  even  more, 
and  whoever  attacks  conservatism  itself  ignobly,  not  as  a  child  of  light, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  idea,  is  a  Philistine.     Our  Cobbett  is  thus  for  him, 
mnch  88  he  disliked  our  clergy  and  aristocracy  whom  Cobbett  attacked,  a 
Philistine  with  mx  fingers  on  every  hand,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four- 
>nd-twen^  in  number :  a  Philistine,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  is  Uke  a 
weaver's  beam.    Thus  he  speaks  of  him  :— 

WliOe  I  banslata  Cobbett's  words,  the  nun  himself  comes  bodil;  before  mj  mind's 
(JBi  u  I  saw  him  at  that  Qpruuioiu  dioneT  at  the  down  and  Aiicb(^  TaTstn,  with 
his  Kolding  red  face  and  his  radical  langb,  in  which  Tcnomooi  hue  minglaB  with  a 
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moekli^  enltsBoa  at  hU  enemiea'  tanlj  q>pnacliiiig  dotrafUI.  Be  i»  a  duuoed  ear, 
wbo  falla  Willi  equd  ftuy  on  e-nij  ona  whom  he  doei  not  knoir,  often  bites  the  bat 
friend  of  the  hoose  in  hia  calrea,  borlu  iccessantlj,  and  joit  becADie  of  thia  inoesMot- 
nees  of  hia  barking  cannot  get  listened  to,  eten  wben  ho  bnrka  nt  a  real  tbieL  Thera- 
fbte,  the  diatinguisbed  thievoa  wbo  plnnder  England  do  not  think  it  necosaaiy  to  throw 
the  growling  Cobbett  a  bone  to  stop  hii  month.  This  makes  the  dog  fnrionslj'  aavige, 
and  he  ihows  ail  hl»  hnngr;  teeth.  Foot  old  Cobbett  I  England'*  d(^  I  I  hare  no 
love  for  thee :  for  ereij  mlgai  natnre  mj  lonl  abhon  i  bnt  thoa  toncfaeat  me  to  1^ 
iUDOBt  Mill  with  pitj,  aa  I  see  how  thon  Btraineet  in  Tsin  to  break  loose  and  to  get  at 
those  thieTea,  who  make  oS  with  their  booty  berore  thj  Teiy  ejea,  and  mock  at  tlif 
frnltleaa  springs  and  thine  impotent  howling, 

Bul^  in  1880,  Heine  very  soon  foimd  that  the  fire-enginee  i>f  th« 
German  goTemmente  were  too  mQc}i  for  hia  direct  efforts  at  inoendiarism. 
"  WhAt  demon  drore  me,"  he  criea,  "  to  write  my  BeittbUder,  to  edit  a 
newspaper,  to  plague  myself  with  oar  time  and  its  Interests,  to  try  and 
■hake  the  poor  German  Hodge  out  of  his  thousand  years'  sleep  in  bis 
hole  7  What  good  did  I  get  by  it  7  Hodge  opened  hia  eye*,  only  to  Avi 
them  again  immediately ;  he  yawned,  only  to  begin  Buoring  again  the  next 
minute  louder  than  ever ;  he  stretched  his  stiff  nngainly  limbs,  only  to 
iink  down  again  directly  afterwards,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man  in  the  old 
bed  of  his  accustomed  habits.  I  must  have  rest;  bnt  where  am  I  to  find 
a  reatiiig-plaoe  7     In  Germany  I  oan  no  longer  stay." 

This  is  Heine's  jesting  account  of  his  own  efforts  to  rouse  Garmany  : 
now  for  his  pathetic  accoimt  of  them  j  it  is  beoauae  he  unites  so  much  wit 
with  so  much  pathos  that  he  is  bo  efisctive  a  writer  :— 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  sate  in  sore  strait*,  in  tho  Tyrol,  encompassed  by 
bis  enemies.  All  his  knights  and  conrtiers  had  forsBken  him ;  not  one  came  to  his 
help.  I  know  not  If  he  had  at  that  time  the  cheese  &ce  with  irtiich  Holbein  has 
painted  him  Ibr  as.  Bat  I  am  tnre  that  nnder-lip  of  his,  with  its  contempt  (or  man- 
kind, stock  ont  eren  more  than  it  doe*  in  liia  portraits.  How  coald  he  Imt  oontenia 
tha  tribe  which  in  the  snnshine  of  his  prosperity  had  bwned  on  him  so  devotedly,  and 
now,  in  hi*  dark  distress,  left  him  all  alone  7  Then  suddenly  his  door  opened,  and 
there  came  in  a  man  in  disgnise,  and,  as  he  throw  back  his  cloak,  the  Xaiser  recognized 
In  him  his  fUthftil  Conrad  Ton  der  Bosen,  the  conrt  jester.  This  man  bniaght  him 
MmfOTt  and  eoonael,  and  he  was  the  mnit  jester  I 

O  Qennan  fatherland  I  dear  Qennan  people  I  I  am  thy  Conrad  von  dear  Boaen. 
The  man  whose  proper  bndness  waa  to  amuse  thee,  and  wbo  in  good  times  should 
hare  catared  only  for  thy  mirth,  makes  his  way  into  thy  prison  in  time  of  need  ;  ben 
tmder  my  cloak,  I  bring  thee  thy  sceptre  and  crown  t  ^Mt  then  not  teo(^nfie  me,  my 
Eaiaerf  If  I  cannot  free  thee,  I  will  at  least  comfort  thee,  and  than  shalt  at  least 
have  one  with  thee  who  will  prattle  with  thee  about  thy  sorest  affliction,  md  wfalqiar 
oonrage-to  thee,  and  lore  thee,  and  whose  best  joke  md  beat  blood  diaQ  be  at  tfaf 
service.  For  thon,  my  people,  art  the  tnie  Eaiaer,  the  tme  lord  of  the  land ;  thy  will 
is  BOTCr^gn,  and  more  le^timale  &r  than  that  pnrple  Ttl  ttt  notrt  plaitir,  which 
inrokea  a  ^vine  light  with  no  better  warrant  than  the  anointings  of  shaTea  and  shorn 
jnggkrB  I  thy  will,  my  pe<:^1e,  is  the  sola  rightfhl  aonrce  of  power.  Tfaoegh  now 
thoo  lieet  down  in  thy  bonds,  yet  in  the  end  will  thy  rightfnl  canse  pNraU  ;  the  d^ 
oi  delireraace  if  at  hand,  a  new  time  is  beginning.  My  Eaiser,  the  night  ia  orer,  and 
oat  there  glows  llie  mddy  dawn. 

"  Conrad  too  dor  Bosen,  my  fool,  thon  art  mistaken  g  perhaps  thoa  takaat  a  head^ 
man's  gleaming  ase  for  the  snn,  and  the  md  of  dawn  is  only  blood," 
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"KOftajKuMT,  it !■  tba  nm, though  it liriibig  In tha  met)  thcM  dx  dumund 
jam  it  bu  b1wil;i  rigen  in  tbe  ttut  t  it  U  hi^  time  tbere  sbonld  come  a  dungs." 

"  CoEiid  Ton  derBoacniin/fooI,  then  baal  loat  tlie  IkIIi  out  of  ibjnA  cap,  and  it 
bu  BOW  iDch  an  odd  look,  that  red  cap  of  tiiino  !  " 

"Ah,  mj  EaiWT,  tli^  distress  ban  made  me  ehake  raj*  head  lo  Iiard  and  fierce,  that 
Uiefool'i  tietla  haTt  dropped  off  my  cap  ;  the  cap  is  none  Uie  wone  for  that" 

"  Contad  Ton  dei  Bomd,  my  fool,  what  i«  tliat  noias  of  braaking  and  cracking  ont- 
itd«  there?" 

"Huh  I  that  if  the  mw  sod  ths  carpenter's  axe,  and  mmh  the  doon  of  II17  priioa 
*ill  be  bmst  open,  and  then  wilt  be  See,  my  Kaiser  1 " 

'  Am  I  tlien  really  Eaiser  T    Ab,  I  forgot,  it  ii  the  fool  who  tcTtg  me  u  1 " 

"Oh,  sigh  not,  my  dear  master,  the  aii  of  thypriMm  makeo  thee  so  detpondbg: 
«b«n  DiMa  thon  bait  got  thy  rights  again,  than  irilt  feel  <HEe  mora  the  bold  imperial 
Uood  in  thy  teini,  and  tboa  wilt  be  prond  lilce  a  Kaiier,  asd  liolent,  and  gracions,  and 
imjnt^  and  smiling,  and  ongratefal,  at  prinoei  an." 

'  Coantd  TOD  der  Boson,  my  fool,  when  I  am  free,  what  wilt  tboa  do  then  ?  " 

'I  will  then  sew  new  belli  on  to  my  cap." 

"  And  bow  shall  I  recompenae  thy  fidelity  7  " 

"  Ah,  dear  mattar,  by  not  learing  me  to  die  la  a  ditch  I " 

I  wish  to  mark  Heme's  place  in  modem  European  literattm,  tht 
scope  of  hia  actiritj,  and  hia  ralue.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  here  a 
detailed  occoimt  of  bia  life,  or  a  description  of  bis  separate  worka.  In 
May,  1831,  he  went  over  hia  Jordan,  ihe  Rhine,  and  fixed  himself  in  his 
new  Jerusalem,  Paris.  There,  thencetbrward,  he  lived,  going  in  general 
to  some  French  watering-place  in  the  summer,  but  making  only  one  or 
two  short  visits  to  Germany  daring  the  rest  of  his  life,  Hia  Trorka,  in 
Terse  and  prose,  succeeded  each  other  without  stopping ;  a  collected 
edition  cf  them,  filling  aeven  cloaely-pTinted  ootaro  volumes,  has  bean 
^fished  in  America ;  in  the  collected  editions  «f  few  people's  worka  is 
tliera  so  little  to  skip.  Those  who  wish  for  a  nngle  good  specimen  of 
Kim  ahonld  read  hia  first  important  work,  the  work  which  made  hia 
rotation,  the  Stitehilder,  or  "  Travelling  Sketches  ; "  prose  and  verse, 
wit  and  ■erionsDeas,  are  mingled  in  it,  and  the  mingling  of  these  ia 
characteriBtic  of  Heine,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  practised  more  naturally 
and  happily  than  in  hia  Jttiubildtr.  In  1847  bis  health,  which  till  then 
lud  always  been  perfbotly  good,  gave  way.  He  hod  a  kind  of  paralytio 
stnAe.  His  malady  proved  to  be  a  aoflening  of  the  spinal  marrow: 
it  waa  incurable;  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  Hay,  1848,  not  a  year 
ofler  bia  first  attack,  be  vent  ont  of  doors  for  the  last  time  \  but  hli 
disease  took  more  than  eight  years  to  kill  him.  For  nearly  eight  yeara 
he  lay  helpless  on  a  couch,  with  the  use  of  his  limbs  gone,  wasted  almott 
b>  the  proportions  of  a  child,  wasted  io  that  a  woman  oonld  carry  him 
about;  the  sight  of  one  eye  loat,  that  of  the  other  greatly  dimmed,  and 
reqmring,  that  it  might  be  exercised,  to  have  the  palaied  eyelid  lifted  and 
held  np  by  the  finger;  all  this,  and  sufiering,  besidea  this,  at  short 
tnterrala,  paroxysms  of  nerrona  agony.  I  have  said  he  was  not  pre- 
eminently brave;  but  in  the  astonishing  force  of  spirit  with  which  ha 
retained  bia  activity  of  mind,  even  bia  gaiety,  amid  all  this  nifiering, 
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and  went  on  compofiiEig  with  unduQinuhed  fire  to  the  last,  he  wu  trolj 
brave.  Nothing  could  clog  that  atrial  lightneaa.  " PoiiTez-T0U8  uffleif" 
hie  doctor  asked  him  one  day,  when  ho  waB  almoet  at  his  laat  gasp;— 
"  siffler,"  OS  every  one  knows,  haa  the  double  meaning  of  to  whittle  and  to 
hits: — "HdlasI  non,"  was  his  whispered  answer;  "pasmSme  one  commie  de 
M.  Scribe  1 "  U.  Scribe  is,  or  was,  the  fkrourite  dramatiGt  of  the  Frenoh 
Philistine.  "Ky  nerves,"  he  said  to  some  one  who  asked  him  about 
them  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  "  my  nerves  an 
of  that  quite  dngularly  remarkable  miserableness  of  nature,  that  I  am 
convinced  they  would  get  at  the  Exhibition  the  grand  medal  for  pain  and 
mifiery."  He  read  all  the  medical  books  which  treated  of  his  complaint. 
"But,"  said  he  to  some  one  who  foand  him  thua  engaged,  "what  good 
this  reading  is  to  do  me  I  don't  know,  except  that  it  will  qualify  me  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  ignorance  of  doctors  on  earth  about 
diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow."  What  a  matter  of  grim  aeriouaness  are 
our  own  ailments  to  most  of  us  1  yet  with  this  guety  Heine  treated  his 
to  the  end.  That  end,  so  long  in  coming,  came  at  last.  H^e  died  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1856,  at  the  age  of  fi%-eighi  By  his  will  he 
forbade  that  his  remains  should  be  transported  to  Germany.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris. 

His  direct  political  action  was  null,  and  this  is  neither  to  be  wondered 
at  nor  r^retted  ;  direct  political  action  is  not  the  trae  Auction  of  Utera- 
tare,  and  Heine  was  a  bom  man  of  letters.  Even  in  his  favourite  France 
the  turn  taken  by  public  aSairs  was  not  at  all  what  he  wished,  thoogh 
he  read  French  politics  by  no  means  as  we  in  England,  most  of  us,  read 
them.  He  thought  things  were  tending  there  to  the  triumph  of  com> 
muniam ;  and  to  a  champion  of  the  idea  like  Heine,  what  there  is  gross 
and  narrow  in  communism  was  very  repuMve.  "It  is  all  of  no  use,"  he 
cried  on  his  death-bed,  "  the  future  belongs  to  our  enemies,  the  Com- 
munists, and  Louis  Napoleon  is  their  John  the  Baptist."  "And  yet" — ^he 
added  with  all  his  old  love  for  that  remarkable  entity,  so  full  of  attractUHi 
for  him,  so  profoundly  unknown  in  England,  die  French  people  — 
"do  not  believe  that  God  lets  all  this  go  forward  merely  as  a  grand 
comedy.  Even  though  the  Communists  deny  him  to-day,  he  knows 
better  than  they  do,  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  learn  to 
believe  in  him."  AtWr  1631  his  hopes,  of  soon  upsetting  the  German 
governments  bad  died  away,  and  his  propagandiam  took  another,  a 
more  truly  literary,  character.  It  took  the  cliaracter  of  an  intrepid 
application  of  the  modem  spirit  to  literature.  To  the  ideas  with  which 
the  baniing  questions  of  modem  life  filled  him,  be  made  all  his  subject- 
matter  minister.  He  touched  all  the  great  points  in  the  career  of  the 
human  race,  and  here  he  but  followed  the  tendency  of  the  wide  culture 
of  Germany ;  but  he  touched  them  with  a  wand  which  brought  them  all 
under  a  light  where  the  modem  eye  oares  most  to  see  them,  and  here  he 
gave  a  lesson  to  the  cnlture  of  Germany, — so  wide,  so  impartial,  that  it  is 
apt  to  become  slack  and  powerless,  and  to  lose  itself  in  its  materials  for 
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mot  of  a  ttroDg  central  Hea  round  which  to  group  all  its  ideas.  So 
the  mystic  and  romantic  school  of  Germanjr  lost  itoelf  in  tb«  Middle 
Agea,  was  orerpowered  by  their  inflaence,  came  to  ruin  hy  its  vain 
dreams  of  renewing  them.  Heine,  with  a  far  profotmder  senae  of  the 
tnystio  and  romantic  charm  of  the  Middle  Age  than  GiSrres,  or  Brentano, 
or  Amtm,  Heine  the  chief  romantic  poet  of  Germany,  is  yei  also  mnch 
more  than  a  romantio  poet ;  he  is  a  great  modem  poet,  he  is  not  con- 
quered by  the  Middle  Age,  he  has  a  talisman  hy  which  he  can  feel,  along 
with  bat  above  the  power  of  the  lascinating  Middle  Age  itself,  the  power 
of  modem  ideas. 

A  French  critic  of  Heine  thinks  he  has  said  enough  in  saying  that 
Heine  proclumed  in  German  coimtries,  with  beat  of  drum,  the  ideas  of 
1789,  and  that  at  the  cheerful  noise  of  hia  drum  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle 
Age  took  to  flight.  Bat  this  is  rather  too  French  an  account  of  the 
matter.  Germany,  that  vast  mine  of  ideas,  had  no  need  to  import  ideas, 
as  such,  from  any  foreign  country ;  and  if  Hdne  had  carried  ideas,  as 
Rich,  from  France  into  Germany,  he  would  but  have  been  carrying 
coals  to  N^ewcaatle.  But  that  for  which  France,  far  leas  meditatire  than 
Germany,  is  eminent,  is  the  prompt,  ardent,  and  practical  application  of 
an  idea,  when  she  seizes  it,  in  all  department  of  human  activity  whidi 
admit  it.  And  that  in  which  Germany  most  fiuls,  and  by  failing  in  which 
Hhe  appears  so  helpless  and  impotent,  is  just  this  pracdcal  application  of 
her  Jnnnmeiable  ideas.  "When  Candide,"  says  Heine  himself  "  came  to 
Eldorado,  he  saw  in  the  streets  a  number  of  boys  who  were  playing  with 
gold-nuggets  instead  of  marbles.  This  degree  of  luxury  made  him 
imagine  that  they  must  be  the  king's  children,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  found  that  in  Eldorado  gold-ni^igets  are  of  no  more 
Talne  than  marbles  are  with  us,  and  that  the  school-boys  play  with  them. 
A  similar  thing  happened  t«  a  friend  of  mine,  a  foreigner,  when  be  came 
to  Germany  and  first  read  German  books.  He  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  the  wealth  of  ideas  which  he  found  in  them ;  but  he  soon  remarked 
that  ideas  in  Gennany  are  as  plentiAil  as  gold-nu^ets  in  Eldorado,  and 
that  those  writers  whom  he  had  taken  for  intellectual  princes,  were  in 
reality  only  common  schoot-boya."  Heine  was,  as  he  calls  himself,  a 
"  Child  of  the  French  Revolution,"  an  "  Initiator,"  because  he  vigorously 
aasured  the  Geimana  that  ideas  were  not  counters  or  marbles,  to  be 
played  with  for  their  own  sake;  because  he  exhibited  in  literature  modem 
ideas  applied  with  the  utmost  freedom,  clearness,  and  originality.  And 
therefore  he  declared  that  the  great  task  of  his  life  hud  been  the  endeavour 
to  estaUish  a  cordial  relation  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
because  he  thus  operates  a  junction  between  the  French  spirit  and 
German  ideas  and  German  culture,  that  he  founds  something  new,  opens 
a  fiesh  period,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  criticism  far  more  than  the 
German  poets  his  contemporariea,  who  merely  continue  an  old  period  till 
it  expires.  It  may  be  predicted  that  in  the  literature  of  other  countries, 
too,  the  French  spirit  is  destined  to  make  its  influence  felt  as  an  element, 
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in  alliance  vltli  the  native  spirit,  of  novelty  uid  morement,  as  it  has  made 
its  influence  felt  in  German  literature ;  fifty  years  hence  a  critio  in  tha 
Conihill  Magazine  will  be  demonstrating  to  oar  grandchildren  how  die 
phenomenon  has  oome  to  paes. 

We  in  England,  in  our  great  barat  of  Uteratiire  during  the  firat 
thirty  yean  of  the  present  century,  had  no  manifestation  of  the  modem 
spirit,  as  this  spirit  manifests  itself  in  Goethe's  works  or  Heine's.  And 
^e  reasoa  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  had  neither  the  Qennan  wealth  of 
ideas,  nor  the  French  enthusiasm  for  applying  ideas.  There  reigned  in 
the  mass  of  the  nation  that  inveterate  inaccesaibility  to  ideas,  thab 
Philistinism — to  use  the  German  nickname — which  reacts  even  on  the 
individual  genius  that  is  exempt  from  it.  In  our  greatest  literary  epoch, 
that  of  tlie  Elizabethan  age,  English  eociely  at  large  was  acoesstble  to 
ideas,  was  permeated  by  them,  was  TtTified  by  them  to  a  d^ree  whi<A 
has  never  been  reached  in  England  since.  Hence  the  unique  greatneaa 
in  English  literature  of  Shakspeara  and  his  contemporaries  ;  they  were 
powerfully  upheld  by  tlie  intellectual  life  of  their  nation ;  they  applied 
&eely  in  literature  the  then  modem  ideas — the  ideas  of  the  Benaisssnce  and 
tiie  Befonnation,  A  few  years  afterwards  the  great  English  middle  dasa, 
the  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  class  whose  intelligent  sympathy  hod  upheld 
a  Shakspeare,  entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the  key  tnned 
on  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  years.  Et  entargeth  a  nation,  says  Job) 
and  ttraiUneth  it  again.  In  the  litetai;  movement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  signal  attempt  to  apply  freely  tbe  modem  spirit 
waa  made  in  England  by  two  members  of  the  aristocratic  class,  Byron  nod 
Shelley.  Aristocracies  are,  as  such,  naturally  impenetrable  by  ideas;  but 
their  individual  members  have  a  high  courage  and  a  turn  for  breaking 
bounds;  and  a  manof  genius,  who  is  the  bom  child  of  the  idea,  happening 
to  be  bom  in  the  aristoDratio  ranks,  chafes  agunst  the  obstacles  which  prevent 
him  from  finely  developing  it.  But  Byron  and  Bhelley  did  not  sncceed 
in  their  attempt  freely  to  apply  the  modem  spirit  in  English  literature ;  the^ 
could  not  succeed  in  it;  tlie  resistance  to  baffle  them,  the  want  of  intelli- 
gent sympathy  to  guide  and  uphold  them,  were  too  great.  Their  literaiy 
ereation,  compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Shakspeara  and  Spense^ 
compared  with  the  literary  creation  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  ia  a  failure: 
The  best  literary  creation  of  that  time  in  England  proceeded  from  men 
who  did  not  make  the  same  bold  attempt  as  Byron  and  Shelley.  Wha^ 
in  fact,  was  the  oareei  of  the  chief  English  men  of  letters,  their  ooatem- 
potaries?  The  greatest  of  them,  Wordsworth,  retired  (in  Middle-Age 
phrase)  into  a  monastery.  I  mean,  he  plunged  himself  in  t^e  inward  hft, 
'  he  volnntarily  out  himself  off  from  the  modem  spirit,  Coleridge  took  to 
c^nun.  Scott  iMcame  the  historiographer  royal  of  feudalism.  Keats 
passionately  gave  himself  up  to  a  aensuous  genius,  to  his  Acuity  fiir  inter- 
preting nature  ;  and  be  died  of  ooneumption  at  twen^-five.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Keats  bava  left  admirable  works  ;  far  more  solid  and  complete 
wwks  than  those  which  Byion  and  Shelley  have  left.     But  their  woifa 
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hare  tliis  delect— they  do  not  belong  to  tliat  vlilcb  is  tbe  m^n  enirent 
of  tbe  literature  of  modem  epochs,  tLey  do  not  apply  modem  ideas  to 
life ;  they  constitiite,  therefore,  minor  cumnta,  and  alt  other  literary  work 
of  our  day,  however  popular,  which  has  tbe  same  defect,  also  oonstitates 
but  a  minor  enrrent.  Byron  and  Shelley  will  be  long  ranembered,  long 
after  the  inadequRcj  of  their  actoal  work  is  clearly  recognized,  for  their 
paaaionale,  their  Titanic  effort  to  flow  in  the  main  stream  of  modem 
literature;  their  namea  will  be  greater  than  their  writings;  Koi  magm 
nominia  umitra. 

Heine's  literary  good  fortune  was  greater  than  that  of  Byron  and 
Shelley.  His  theatre  of  operations  was  Germany,  whose  PhiliBtiaism 
does  not  consist  in  her  want  of  ideas,  or  in  her  inaccesaibility  to  ideas, 
for  she  teems  with  them  and  lores  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  her  feeble 
and  hesitatiDg  application  of  modem  ideas  to  life.  Heine's  intense 
moderoiam,  his  afasolate  freedom,  hia  utter  rejection  of  stock  classicism 
and  stock  romanticism,  his  bringing  all  things  under  the  point  of  yiew  <tf 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  understood  and  laid  to  heart  by  Germany, 
through  virtue  of  her  immense,  tolerant  intelleotualism,  much  as  there 
was  in  all  Heine  said  to  aflront  and  wound  Germany.  The  wit  and 
ardent  modem  spirit  of  France  Heine  joined  to  the  culture,  the  aenliment, 
the  thought  of  Germany.  This  is  what  makes  him  so  remarkable ;  his 
wonderful  clearness,  lightness,  and  freedom,  united  with  such  power  of 
feeling  and  width  of  range.  Is  there  anywhere  keener  wit  than  is  his 
story  of  the  French  abM  who  was  his  tutor,  and  who  wanted  to  get 
from  him  that  la  religion  is  French  for  der  Olaube  :  "  Six  times  did  he 
ask  me  the  question:  '  Henry,  what  is  der  Olaube  in  French  ? '  and  ax. 
times,  and  each  time  with  a  greater  bunt  of  tears,  did  I  answ^  htm—'  It 
is  le  cridiV  And  at  the  seventh  time,  his  &ce  purple  with  rsge,  tbe 
infuriated  examiner  screamed  out — <  It  is  2a  religion  ;  '  and  a  rain  of  cuffii 
descended  upon  me,  and  all  the  other  boys  burst  out  laughing.  Since 
that  day  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  la  religion  mentioned,  with- 
out feeling  a  tremor  run  trough  my  back  and  my  cheeks  grow  red 
with  shame."  Or  in  that  comment  on  the  &te  of  Professor  Saal^d, 
who  had  been  addicted  to  writing  fhrioos  pamphlets  against  Napoleon, 
and  who  was  a  professor  at  GiJttingen,  a  great  seat,  according  to  Heine,  of 
pedantiy  and  Philistinism : — "It  is  cnrious,"  says  Heine,  "the  three 
greatest  adversaries  of  Napoleon  have  all  of  them  ended  miserably. 
Gastleieagh  cut  his  own  throat;  Louis  the  Eighteenth  rotted  upon  his 
thrtoie;  and  Professor  Saalfeld  ia  still  a  professor  at  GSttingen."  It  is 
imposrible  to  go  beyond  that. 

What  wit,  again,  in  that  saying  which  eveiy  one  has  heard;  "The 
Engliehmaa  lores  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  hw 
like  his  mistress,  the  German  loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother."  But 
tbe  torn  Heine  givea  to  this  incompanble  saying  is  not  so  wall  known ; 
and  it  is  by  that  turn  he  shows  himself  the  bora  poet  he  is,  Aillof  delicaty 
and  tenderness,  of  inexhaustible  resonrce,  infinitely  new  and  striking:— 
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And  jet,  after  an,  no  one  can  erer  tell  bow  Utings  nuj  iail  ouL  The  grampf 
EngliEhmui,  in  on  ill-  temper  with  his  irifc,  is  capable  of  some  daj  patting  &  itipe 
rotiiid  her  neck,  and  taking  bcr  to  be  Bold  at  Smithlleld.  Tbe  inconstant  Frenchmui 
may  become  im&ithfhl  to  hia  adored  miatresi,  and  be  acen  flattering  about  the  Palaia 
Bojal  after  another.  But  tit  Geraura  >n2I  nevtr  quite  abandon  hit  old  grandmolker  ; 
ho  will  alwi^  keep  for  ber  a  nook  b;  the  chunoe^-conier,  where  ihe  can  tell  her  faiiy 
stories  to  the  liatening  children. 

Is  it  possible  to  toucb  more  delicately  and  happily  both  the  weakness 
and  the  etrcngth  of  Germanj — pedantio,  simple,  enslaved,  free,  ridicnions, 
admirable  Germany  7 

And  Heine's  Terse — his  Lieder  ?  Oh,  the  comfort,  after  dealing  with 
French  people  of  genius,  irresistibly  impelled  to  try  and  express  them- 
selves in  verse,  laanching  out  into  a  deep  which  destiny  has  sown  with 
BO  many  rocka  for  them, — the  comfort  of  coming  to  a  man  of  genius,  who 
finds  in  verse  his  freest  and  moat  perfect  expression,  whose  voyage  over 
^e  deep  of  poetry  destiny  makes  smooth  I  Ailer  tbe  rhythm,  to  us,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  German  paste  in  our  composition,  so  deeply  nnsatis^ing, 
of— 


vrbnt  a  blessing  to  arrire  at  rhythms  like — 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lipa  awnj. 
That  BO  sweetly  were  forsworn — 

Sichst  sehr  sterbehlSaalich  ana, 

Doch  getroet  '.  da  bist  an  Hans — 
in  which  one's  soul  can  take  pleasure  I  Tbe  magic  of  Hnne'a  poeUod 
fonn  is  incomparable ;  be  chiefly  uses  a  form  of  old  German  popular 
poetry,  a  ballad  ibrrn,  which  has  more  rapidity  and  grace  than  any  ballad 
form  of  cure;  he  employs  this  form  with  the  most  exquisite  lightness  aod 
ease,  and  yet  it  has  at  the  same  time  tbe  inborn  fulness,  pathos,  and  old- 
world  charm  of  all  true  forms  of  popular  poetry.  Thus  In  Heine's  poetry, 
too,  one  perpetoally  blends  the  impression  of  French  modernism  and 
clearness  with  that  of  German  sentiment  and  fulness;  and  to  give  this 
blended  impression  is,  as  I  have  said,  Heine's  great  characteristic  To 
feel  it,  one  must  read  him;  he  gives  it  in  his  form  as  well  as  in  hia 
contents,  and  by  translation  I  can  only  reproduce  it  so  for  as  his  contents 
give  it.  But  even  tbe  oontenta  of  many  of  his  poems  are  capable  of 
giving  a  certain  sense  of  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem,  in  which  be 
makes  his  profession  of  Ikith  to  an  innocent  beautiful  soul,  a  aort  of 
Gretcfaen,  tbe  child  of  some  mmpla  mining  people  having  their  hut 
among  the  pines  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  who  reproaches  him 
with  not  holding  the  old  arljclea  of  tbe  Christian  creed  :— 

Ab,  mj  child,  while  I  was  j«t  a  little  boj,  while  I  yet  aate  Qpon  mj  mother^ 
knee,  Ibeliavedin  Qod  ihe  Fatbv,  who  rules  ap  then  in  Hemn,  good  and  gnat  | 

Who  created  the  beaaliiiil  earth,  and  the  beaotifiil  men  and  women  thoeon  ;  wha 
ordained  for  son,  ntoon,  and  slaia  their  connei. 


>si^- 
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Whea  I  got  biggor,  my  child,  I  comprehended  yet  a  grott  deal  mora  than  this,  sod 
compnhendcd,  and  grew  intelligent ;  and  I  belieTo  on  tlte  Son  also ; 

On  the  beloved  Son,  who  loved  na,  and  revealed  love  to  as  ;  and  for  hia  icward,  at 
always  happens,  was  cmdfied  by  the  people. 

Now,  when  I  am  grown  np,  have  read  mnch,  hare  trarelled  much,  my  heart  BwclU 
within  me,  and  wiUi  mj  whole  brau-t  I  believe  on  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  greatest  miiaclea  were  of  bis  working,  and  Btjl!  greater  miracles  dotb  be  even 
now  work ;  he  bnist  in  snnder  the  oppressor's  stronghold,  and  he  boiEt  in  simder  the 
bondsman's  yoke. 

He  heals  old  deatb-woonds,  and  rcnewB  the  old  right  i  all  mankind  are  one  race  of 
noble  eqnals  before  him. 

He  chBMs  away  the  evil  clonds  and  the  dark  cohwsbs  of  the  brun,  which  have 
spoilt  love  and  joy  for  as,  which  day  and  night  have  loured  on  ns, 

A  thousand  knights,  well  banessed,  has  the  Holy  Ghost  chosen  ont  to  iiilGl  his 
will,  and  he  has  pnt  conrage  into  their  sools. 

Their  good  swords  ftaeh,  their  bright  btnnors  wave  ;  what,  thou  wonldst  givo 
mach,  my  child,  to  look  npon  snch  gaUaot  knights  ? 

Well,  on  me,  my  child,  look!  kiss  me,  and  look  bddlyapon  mel  one  of  those 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  am  L 

One  has  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  Somancero — a  collection  of 
poems  written  in  the  first  yean  of  his  illness,  with  his  whole  power  and 
charm  still  in  them,  and  not,  like  his  lateBt  poems  of  all,  painfully  touched 
by  the  air  of  hia  Matrcuten-grujl,  his  matlreos-graTe — to  see  Heine's  width 
of  range ;  the  most  varied  figures  succeed  one  another,  Rhampsinitus,  Edith 
widi  the  swan  neck,  Charles  the  First,  Marie  Antoinette,  TCing  David,  a 
heroine  of  Mahille,  Mellsanda  of  Tripoli,  Sichard  Ccenr  de  Lion,  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  Firdum,  Cortes,  Dr.  Dijilinger;  but  never  does  Heine  attempt 
to  be  h&bieh  ol^ectio,  "beautifully  objective,"  to  become  in  spirit  an  old 
Egyptian,  or  an  old  Hebrew,  or  a  Middle-Age  knight,  or  a  Spanish 
adventurer,  or  an  English  royalist ;  he  always  remains  Heinrich  Heine,  a 
too  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  give  you  a  notion  of  his  tone  1  will 
quote  a  few  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Atrida,  in  which  he  deacribea, 
in  the  character  of  a  viwtor  at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Transtamare  at 
S^ovia,  Henry's  treatment  of  the  children  of  his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cme!. 
Don  Diego  Albuquerque,  hia  neighbour,  strolls  after  dinner  through  the 
castle  with  him; — 

In  the  cloister-passa^,  which  leads  to  the  kennels  where  are  kept  the  king's 
hoands,  that  with  their  growling  and  yelping  let  yon  know  a  long  way  off  where  thej  are, 

lliCTe  I  saw,  bnilt  into  the  wall,  and  with  a  strong  iron  grating  for  its  oater  face, 
a  cell  like  a  cage. 

Two  human  fignrcs  sate  therein,  two  young  boys  ;  chained  by  the  leg,  they 
<ronchcd  in  the  dirty  straw. 

Hardly  twelve  yean  old  Ecemed  the  one,  the  other  not  mnch  older  ;  their  faces 
lair  and  noble,  bnt  pale  and  wan  with  sicknesa. 

They  were  all  in  rags,  almost  naked ;  and  tbdi  lean  bodies  showed  wonudi,  the 
marks  of  iU-osage  ;  both  of  them  shivered  with  fever. 

Tbey  looked  op  at  me  oat  of  the  depth  of  iheir  misery  :  "  Who,"  I  cried  in  horror 
to  Don  Diego, "  are  these  ptctnrea  of  wietchedness  ?  " 

Don  Di^o  seemed  embarrassed ;  he  looked  roond  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening  t 
then  he  gave  a  deep  ligh,  and  at  last,  patting  on  the  e.iBy  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
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"  Tfaese  STB  a  pilr  of  kicg*!  mob,  wIio  mw  early  left  orpliaiu  ;  tlie  nana  of  dirir 
Cither  was  King  Pedro,  ths  name  of  their  mother  M&ria  d«  Fadilla. 

"  After  the  great  battle  of  NaTarstts,  when  Kearj  of  TiatiKAmare  had  relieved  his 
brother,  King  Fedi-o,  of  (he  troublesome  burden  of  the  crown, 

"  And  likewise  of  that  sdll  more  tfonblesame  burden,  which  ia  called  llle,  then  Don 
Henry's  -rictoriona  mn^animity  had  to  deal  with  his  brother's  ehildreo. 

"  He  has  adt^ted  Ihem,  aa  an  nncle  aboold;  and  he  has  giTcn  thetn  free  qnarten  in 
hii  owncaatle. 

"  The  room  vrhich  be  has  MBigned  to  them  U  certalnlj  nther  small,  Init  then  ft  Is 
cool  Is  runmer,  and  not  intolcrablj  cold  in  winter. 

"  Their  &re  in  i7e  bread,  which  tastes  as  aweetas  if  the  goddess  Geres  had  baked  it 
express  fi)r  her  beloved  Prowrplne. 

"Not  tinlVeqcent1]r,  too,  he  eenda  a  scnUion  to  them  with  garbantos,  and  (bea  Ih* 
yonng  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  Sands;  in  Spain. 

"  Bnt  it  ia  not  Sondaj'  ever;  day,  and  garbanxos  do  not  come  evetj'  day ;  and  th« 
maater  of  the  hounds  gives  them  the  treat  of  his  whip. 

"  For  the  master  of  the  hoonds,  who  has  nnder  bis  saperintendence  Bit  kennels  and 
the  pack,  and  the  nephews'  cage  also, 

"  la  the  nnfoTtnnate  hnsband  of  that  lemon-&ced  woman  with  Qie  ^ite  mff,  wbom 
we  lemarked  to-day  at  dinner. 

"  And  she  scolds  so  sharp,  that  often  her  bttsband  snatchee  his  whip,  and  mshei 
down  here,  and  gives  it  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  poor  little  boys. 

"  Bnt  his  majeety  has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  sneh  proceedings,  aad  has  given 
ordon  that  fbr  the  fntnre  hia  nephewa  are  to  be  treated  difiirently  from  the  dogs. 

"  He  lias  determined  no  bnger  to  entnwt  the  disciplining  of  hii  nephews  to  a  mer- 
ceuaiy  stranger,  bnt  to  carry  it  ont  with  his  own  bands." 

Don  Diego  stopped  ahmpilj ;  for  the  senesclial  of  the  castle  j^ned  ns,  and  politely 
expteased  his  hope  that  we  bad  dined  to  our  satisfoction. 

Observe  how  the  irony  of  the  whole  of  that,  finishing  with  the  grim 
iQDiiendo  of  the  lost  etauia  but  on«,  ie  at  once  truly  masterly  and  trnly 
modem. 

No  account  of  Heine  is  complete  which  doea  not  notice  the  Jewiidt 
element  in  him.  Hii  race  he  trekted  with  the  same  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  everything  elie,  bnt  he  derived  a  great  force  from  it,  and  no 
one  knew  thia  better  than  he  himself  He  has  excellently  pointed  oat 
how  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  double  renaissance — a  Hellenie 
renaissance  and  a  Hebrew  renaissance — and  how  both  have  been  great 
powers  ever  mnce.  He  himself  bad  in  him  both  the  spirit  of  Greece  and 
the  s[ttrit  of  Judea;  both  these  spirits  reach  the  infinite,  which  ia  the  tma 
goal  of  all  poetry  and  all  art — the  Greek  spirit  by  beauty,  the  Hebrew  spirit 
by  Bublimily.  By  his  perfection  of  literary  form,  by  his  love  ofcleameaai, 
by  his  love  of  beauty,  Heine  ia  Greek ;  by  his  intensily,  by  his  uutomable- 
nesi,  by  his  "  longing  which  cannot  be  uttered,"  he  is  Hebrew.  Yet  what 
Hebrew  ever  treated  the  things  of  the  Hebrews  like  this7— 

There  lives  at  Hsabnrg,  in  a  one-roomed  lodging  !n  the  Baker's  Broad  Walk,  a 
man  whose  name  is  Moses  Lamp ;  all  the  week  he  goes  abont  in  wind  and  rain,  with 
hia  pock  on  hia  back,  to  earn  his  few  sbilltngs ;  bnt  when  on  Friday  evening  he  come* 
home,  he  finds  the  candlestick  with  seven  candles  lighted,  and  the  table  covered  with 
a  (air  white  cbth,Bnd  be  puts  away  fhnn  him  hia  pack  and  his  cam,  and  he  aita  down 
to  table  with  hia  squinting  wife  and  yet  mora  aqnintiDg  daaghter,  and  eata  fish  with 
then,  fish  which  has  been  dressed  in  beantifnl  white  garUo^aooe,  ainga  dkcrewith  Ott 
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enmdwt  pBcIma  of  Wag  Darid,  n^icM  with  his  whols  heart  orer  the  deliTemnoe  of 
the  children  of  Israel  ant  of  t^CTpt,  rejoices,  too,  that;  all  the  nicked  ones  who  bftre 
done  die  children  of  Imel  harm,  hare  ended  by  taking  themKlrea  off  i  that  King 
Pbaroah,  Nebnchadnenar,  Honum,  AntiochoB,  Titas,  and  »ll  inch  people  are  well 
dead,  while  he,  Uotea  Lamp,  is  tbE  alive,  and  eatintc  fish  with  wife  and  daaghter;  and 
I  can  toll  yon.  Doctor,  the  fish  is  delicate  and  the  man  i>  happj,  he  has  no  call  to 
tomMBt  himself  ahoal  cnltnre,  he  mts  contented  in  his  religion  and  in  his  green  bed- 
gown, like  Diogenes  in  hia  tnb,  he  contemplates  with  salislBctioa  bis  candles,  which  he 
on  no  aocoont  wli!  sooS  ibr  himself)  and  I  om  tell  yon,  if  the  csJidlea  hmv  a  little 
dim,  and  the  annfferB-woman,  wboee  boalneea  It  is  to  snnff  tiiem,  ie  not  at  band,  and 
Bothsebild  tfae  Gteat  were  at  that  moment  to  come  to,  with  all  his  brokers,  bill-diA- 
coontera,  agents,  and  chief  clerks,  with  whom  he  conqtien  the  wmld,  and  Rothschild 
were  to  Mj,  "  Hoses  Lamp,  ask  of  me  what  ^tmit  foa  will,  and  it  shall  be  granted 
70D ; " — Doctor,  I  am  conrinced.  Hoses  Lnmp  would  qnietlj  answer,  "  Snnff  me  those 
candlea  1 "  and  Botiischild  (he  great  wonld  axolaim  with  admiration,  "  If  I  were  not 
BothMhild,  I  would  be  Moses  lAoip." 

There  Heine  sIiowb  ub  hia  own  people  bj  ita  comio  side;  in  the  poem 
of  the  Prmcea  Sabbath  he  shows  it  to  ns  hj  a  more  seriimB  ude.  The 
Princess  Sabbath,  "  the  tranquil  Princess,  pearl  and  flower  of  all  heaaty, 
fitir  as  the  Queen  of  Shefaa,  Solomon's  boaam  friend,  that  blue-Mocking 
from  Ethiopia  who  wanted  to  ehine  'by  ber  etprit,  and  with  her  wise 
riddles  made  herself  in  the  long  mn  a  bore  "  (with  Heine  the  sarcastio  tnm 
is  never  fer  off),  this  princess  has  for  her  betrothed  a  prince  whom  sorcery 
has  transformed  into 'an  animal  of  lower  race,  the  Prince  Israel. 

A  dog  with  the  desh«a  of  a  dt^,  he  wallows  all  the  week  long  to  the  filth  and 
refuse  of  lile,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  boya  in  the  street 

Bat  ereiy  frid^  emtlng,  at  the  twilight  bonr,  suddenly  the  rot^o  pasM«  eff,  and 
the  dog  becomes  once  more  a  bmnaiL  betog. 

A  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  with  head  and  heart  nused  aloft,  in  festal  gaib, 
in  almost  dean  garb,  he  enters  the  halli  of  his  Father. 

"Hail,  belored  halls  of  my  royal  Father  1  Te  tents  of  Jacob,  I  kiss  witb  ray  lii« 
yow  holy  Aoar-poaia  1 " 

Sdll  more  he  ehowa  us  this  seriotis  side  in  hia  beautifnl  poem  on 
Jehnda  ben  Halery,  a  poet  belonging  to  "  the  great  golden  age  of  the 
Arabian,  Old-Spanish,  Jewish  school  of  poets,"  a  contemporary  of  the 
tronbadonrs  :— 

Be,  too,  Sie  hero  whom  we  sing,  Jehnda  ben  BaleTji  ^1  had  his  lady-lore  )  but 
she  was  of  a  special  sort. 

She  was  no  Laors,  whose  eyes,  mortal  stars,  ia  the  cathedral  on  Good  Friday 
kindled  that  world-renowned  flame. 

She  was  no  ehllelaioe,  who  In  tba  blooming  gIoi7  of  hN  youth  predded  at  tonnieys, 
and  awarded  the  Tictor'a  enrwiL 

Ho  caamstess  In  the  0^  Science  was  she,  no  lady  doctrinaire,  who  deliveted  hei 
cmcles  to  the  judgment- chaonber  of  a  Court  of  Lore, 

She,  whom  the  Rabbi  loved,  was  a  wabcgone  poor  darling,  a  mourning  picture  of 
desalatimi ;  and  her  name  was  Jemsalem. 

Jehnda  ben  Halery,  like  the  Crusaders,  makes  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jemsalem ;  and  there,  amid  the  ruins,  sings  a  song  of  Zion  which  has 
become  famooi  among  his  people: — 

"Riat  t^  of  pearled  tears  Is  the  wide-famed  Iiameut,  iriilch  Is  song  to  all  the 
StaHHBd  tonts  of  Jacob  tbrongfaont  the  world, 
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On  the  1UD.&  dnj  of  Uio  month  which  U  called  Ab,  on  the  nudytatrj  of  Jviualem^ 
dwtnictiou  b;  Titos  Vetpasiaaas. 

Tea,tluU  is  the  aong  of  Sion,  which  Jehndft  ben  EoIbtj  sans  with  hit  djing  breath 
amid  the  holj  niiiu  of  Jenualem. 

Boiefoot,  and  in  penitential  weedi,  he  Mte  there  npon  the  fragmimt  of  ■  faUen 
eolnmn  ;  down  to  hi*  breast  fell, 

lake  &  gny  fbrsBt,  hia  hair  ;  and  cast  a  wdrd  abadoiT  oa  the  face  which  looked  oot 
throngh  it,  hia  troubled  pale  face,  wlUt  the  tpiiitnal  e^ea. 

So  he  sate  and  aang,  like  unto  a  aeer  ont  of  the  Gm-tJine  to  look  npon  :  Jeremiah, 
the  Andent,  seemed  to  hare  riaen  ont  of  hia  grave. 

Bat  a  bold  Saracen  came  riding  that  wa/,  aloft  on  hia  barii,  lolUng  in  hi«  laddll^ 
and  brandishing  a  naked  JBTClin  ; 

Into  the  breast  of  the  poor  alnger  he  ptnnged  his  deadly  ihaft,  and  shot  awaj 
like  a  winged  ahadow. 

Qaietlf  flowed  the  Babhi'a  life-blood,  qnietlf  he  sang  his  song  to  an  end;  and  his 
last  dfing  aigh  was  JemsBlem  I 

Nor  mnst  Heine's  sweetest  note  be  tinheard — his  plaintiTe  note,  his 
note  of  melanclioly.  Here  is  &  strain  which  come  ftora  him  as  he  lay, 
in  the  winter  night,  on  hia  "  mattress-grave "  at  Paris,  and  let  hia 
thoughts  wander  to  Germnny,  "  the  great  child,  entertaining  herself  with 
her  Chriatmaa-tree."     "Thou  tookest," — he  cries  to  the  German  exile — 

Than  tookcat  thy  flight  towards  sanshine  and  happiness;  naked  and  poor  letimieat 
then  back.    Qerman  truth,  Qenaan  shirts,— one  geta  them  wom  to  tatters  in  foreign 

Deadlj  pale  are  thj  looks,  hot  take  comfort,  thou  art  at  home  i  one  lies  warm  in 
Qcnnon  earth,  want  as  by  the  old  pleasant  flrodde. 

Manj  a  one,  alaa  I  became  crippled,  and  oonld  get  homo  no  more :  loagln^jr  Im 
Stretches  oat  hia  arms ;  Ood  hare  mcny  npon  him  1 

God  have  mercy  upon  himt  for  what  remun  of  the  days  of  the 
years  of  his  life  are  few  and  evil.  "  Can  it  be  that  I  still  actually  exist? 
My  body  is  so  shrunk  that  there  is  hardly  anything  of  me  left  but 
my  voice,  and  my  bed  makes  me  think  of  the  melodious  grare  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  Broceltand  in  Brittany,  under 
high  oaks  whose  tops  shine  like  green  flnmes  to  heaven.  Ah,  I  envy 
thee  those  trees,  brother  Merlin,  and  their  fresh  waving;  for  .over  my 
mattresB -grave  here  in  Paris  no  green  leaves  rustle  ;  and  early  and  late 
I  bear  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  carriages,  hammering,  scolding,  and  the 
jingle  of  the  piano.  A  grave  without  rest,  death  without  the  privileges 
of  the  departed,  who  have  no  longer  any  need  to  spend  money,  or  to 
vrrit«  letters,  or  to  compose  books.    What  a  melancholy  situation  I " 

He  died,  and  has  left  a  blemished  name ;  with  his  crying  &nlts,  his 
intemperate  susceptibility,  his  unscrupulousness  in  passion,  his  incon- 
ceivable attacks  on  his  enemies,  his  still  more  inconceivable  attacks  upoa 
his  friends,  his  want  of  generosity,  Us  sensuality,  his  incessant  mocking, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  7  Not  only  was  he  not  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"  respectable "  people,  he  was  profoundly  disrespectable ;  and  not  even 
the  merit  of  not  being  a  Philistine  can  make  up  for  a  man's  being  that. 
To  his  intellectual  deliverance  there  was  an  additicm  of  something  else 
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VBoting,  and  Utat  Bomething  else  was  something  immense;  the  old- 
&fihioned,  laborious,  eternally  needful  moral  ddiveiaace.  Goethe  says 
that  he  was  deficient  in  love ;  to  me  his  weakness  seems  to  be  not  so 
mnch  a  deficiency  in  Ioyb  as  a  defidcncj  in  self-respect,  in  true  dignity 
of  character.  But  on  this  negative  ude  of  one's  criticiam  of  a  man  of  great 
genius,  I  for  my  part,  when  I  have  once  clearly  marked  that  this  negative 
side  ia  and  must  be  there,  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling,  I  prefer  to 
say  of  Heine  something  positive.  He  is  not  au  adequate  interpreter  of 
the  modem  world.  He  is  only  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  bomanity.  Sut,  such  as  he  is,  he  is  (and  posterity  too,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  say  this),  in  the  European  Uterature  of  that  quarter  of  a  century 
which  follows  the  death  of  Goethe,  incomparably  the  most  important 
figure. 

What  a  spendthrift,  one  is  tempted  to  cry,  is  Nature  I  With  what  prodi- 
gality, in  the  march  of  generations,  she  employs  hnman  power,  content 
to  gather  almost  always  little  result  from  it,  sometimes  none  I  Look  at 
Byron,  that  Syron  whom  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  are  for- 
getting; Byron,  the  greatest  natural  force,  the  greatest  elementary  power, 
I  cannot  but  think,  which  has  appeared  in  our  hterature  since  Shak- 
speare.  And  what  became  of  this  wonderful  production  of  nature  7  He 
shattered  himself,  he  inevitably  shattered  himself  to  pieces,  against  the 
huge  black,  cloud-topped,  interminable  precipice  of  British  PhilistiiuBm. 
But  Byron,  it  may  be  stud,  was  eminent  only  by  his  genius,  only  by  his 
inborn  force  and  fire  ;  he  had  not  the  intellectual  equipment  of  a  supreme 
modern  poet ;  except  for  his  genius  he  was  an  ordinary  nineteenth- 
oentory  English  nobleman,  with  little  culture  and  with  no  ideas.  Well, 
then,  look  at  Heine.  Heine  had  all  the  culture  of  Germany ;  in  his 
head  fennented  all  the  ideas  of  modern  Europe.  And  what  have  we 
got  from  Heine!  A  half-result,  for  want  of  moral  balance,  and  of 
noblenes  of  soul  and  character.  That  ia  what  I  say ;  there  is  so  much 
power,  so  many  seem  able  to  run  well,  so  many  give  promise  of  running 
well ;  BO  few  reach  the  goal,  so  few  are  chosen.  Many  art  called,  fea> 
choeea. 

MATTHEW  AEHOLD. 
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BxFOss  me  lies  a  coin  bearing  the  image  and  aapersoription  of  King 
George  IV.,  and  of  the  nominal  volae  of  two-asd- sixpence.  But  aa 
official  friend  at  a  neighbouring  tnrapike  saja  the  piece  ia  hopelenlj 
bad;  and  a  chemist  tested  it,  returning  a  lilce  un&Tonrable  o[Hmon. 
A  cabman,  who  had  brought  me  &om  a  clnb,  left  it  with  the  club 
porter,  appealing  to  the  gent  who  gave  it  a  pore  cabby,  at  ever  so  muck 
o'clock  of  a  rainy  night,  which  he  hoped  he  irorild  give  him  another. 
I  have  taken  that  cabman  at  hia  word.  He  has  been  provided  with  ft 
sound  coin.  The  bad  piece  is  on  the  table  before  me,  and  shall  have  a 
hole  drilled  through  it,  as  noon  as  this  essay  ia  written,  by  a  loyal  aabjeot 
who  does  not  desire  to  defece  the  Sovereign's  &ir  image,  but  to  proUirt 
againat  the  rascal  who  has  taken  her  name  in  vain.  Fid.  Def.,  indeed  I 
Is  this  what  you  call  defending  the  fiuth  ?  Tod  dare  to  forge  your 
Sovereign's  name,  and  pass  your  scoondrel  pewter  aa  her  slverf  I 
wonder  who  you  are,  wretch  and  most  consummate  trickster?  Thia 
forgery  is  so  complete  that  even  now  I  am  deceived  by  it— I  can't  see  the 
difference  between  the  base  and  sterling  metal.  Perhapa  this  piece  ia  • 
little  lighter; — I  don't  know.  A  little  softer: — ^is  itf  I  have  not  bittoi 
it,  not  being  a  connoisseur  in  the  tasting  of  pewter  or  silver.  I  take  tin 
word  of  three  honest  men,  though  it  goes  againat  me ;  and  though  I  b«Te 
given  two-and-dxpence  worth  of  honest  consideration  fbr  the  counter,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  implicate  anybody  else  in  my  misfbrtone,  or  transfer 
my  ill-luck  to  a  dekded  nrighbour, 

I  say  the  imitation  is  so  cnrionaly  snccessfal,  the  stomping,  milling  of 
the  edges,  lettering,  and  so  fortb,  are  so  neat,  that  evm  now,  when  my  ejM 
ore  open,  I  cannot  see  the  chest.  How  did  those  experts,  the  cabman,  and 
pikeman,  and  tradesman,  come  to  find  it  out?  How  do  they  happen  to 
be  more  bmiliar  with  pewter  and  silver  than  I  am  7  Yon  see,  I  put  out 
of  the  question  anotber  point  which  I  might  argue  without  fear  of  defeat, 
namely,  the  cabman's  statement  tbat  I  gave  him  this  bad  piece  of  mon^. 
Suppose  every  cabman  who  took  me  a  shilling  fare  were  to  drive  away 
and  return  presently  with  a  bad  coin  and  an  aaaertion  that  I  had  given  it 
to  him?  This  would  be  absurd  and  mischievous;  an  encouragement  ot 
vice  amongst  men  who  already  are  subject  to  temptations.  Being  homo, 
I  tUnk  if  I  were  a  cabman  myself,  I  might  sometimes  stretch  a  furlong  or 
two  in  my  calculations  of  diatance.  But  don't  come  taice,  my  man,  and 
tell  me  I  have  given  yon  a  bad  half-crown.  No,  no  1  I  have  paid  onoe 
like  a  gentleman,  and  once  is  enough.  For  instance,  during  tlie  Exhibitioti 
time  I  was  stopped  by  an  old  coimtry-woman  in  black,  with  a  huge 
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ombreUft,  who,  bnntiDg  into  tears,  said  to  me,  "  Master,  be  this  the  way 
to  Harlow,  in  Essex  ?  "  "  'I'iaa  the  way  to  Harlow  ?  This  is  the  way  to 
Exeter,  my  good  lady,  and  you  will  arrtre  there  if  yon  walk  about  170 
miles  in  your  present  direction,"  I  answered  conrteonsly,  replying  to  the 
old  creature.  Then  ahe  fell  «-sobbing  aa  though  her  old  heart  would 
break.  She  had  a  dai^hter  a-dying  at  Harlow.  She  had  wallced  already 
"  rifty  dree  mUe"  that  day.  Tears  stopped  the  rest  of  her  diaoonrse,  so 
artless,  gennine,  and  abondant  that — I  own  the  tmth — I  gave  her,  in 
I  believe  gennine  ailTer,  a  pieoe  of  the  exact  eiie  of  that  coin  which 
fbrms  the  subject  of  this  eesay.  Well.  About  a  month  mace,  near 
to  the  very  spot  where  I  had  met  my  old  woman,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
person  in  black,  a  person  in  a  large  draggled  cap,  a  penon  with  a  huge 
QmbreQa,  who  was  banning,  "  I  say,  master,  can  you  tell  me  if  this  be 
Ae  way  to  Har  "  but  here  ahe  stopped.  Her  eyes  goggled  wildly. 
Bhe  started  from  me,  ■■  Macbeth  turned  from  Macduff.  She  wonid  not 
engage  with  me.  It  was  my  old  friend  of  Harlow,  in  Essex.  I  daresay  ahe 
has  informed  many  other  people  of  her  daughter's  illness,  and  her  anxiety 
to  be  pat  upon  the  right  way  to  Harlow.  Not  long  since  a  very  gentleman- 
like man.  Major  Delamere  let  us  call  him  (I  like  the  title  of  Major 
Tery  much),  requested  to  see  me,  named  a  dead  gentleman  who  he  said 
had  been  our  mutual  friend,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  mutual  acquunt- 
ance,  begged  me  to  cash  his  check  for  fire  pounds  I 

II  ia  these  things,  my  dear  sir,  which  serve  to  make  a  man  cynical.  I 
do  conscientiously  beliere  that  had  I  cashed  the  Major's  cheque,  there 
would  have  been  a  difficulty  about  payment  on  the  port  of  the  respected 
bankers  on  whom  he  drew.  On  your  honour  and  oonstnence,  do  you 
think  that  old  widow  who  was  walking  from  Tnnbridge  Wetls  to  Harlow 
had  a  daughter  ill,  and  was  an  honest  woman  at  all?  The  daughter 
couldn't  alwaya,  you  see,  be  being  ill,  and  her  mother  on  her  way  to  her 
dear  diild  through  Hyde  Park.  In  the  same  way  some  habitual  sneerers 
may  be  inclined  to  hint  that  the  cabman's  story  was  an  invention— or  at 
any  rate,  choose  to  ride  off  (so  to  Speak)  on  the  doubt.  No.  My  opinion, 
I  own,  is  unfaTOurable  as  regards  the  widow  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Major  Delamere ;  but,  believing  the  cabman  was  honest,  I  am  glad  to 
think  he  was  not  injured  by  the  reader's  most  humble  servant. 

What  a  queer,  exciting  life  this  rogne's  march  must  be :  this  attempt 
'  of  the  bad  half-crowns  to  get  into  circulation  I  Had  my  distinguiahed 
friend  the  Major  knocked  at  many  doors  that  morning,  before  operating 
on  mine  7  The  sport  must  be  aomething  akin  to  the  pleasure  of  tiger  or 
elephant  hundi^.  What  ii^;enui^  the  sportsman  must  have  in  tracing 
bis  pr^ — what  daring  and  caution  in  coming  upon  him  I  What  ooolness 
in  &eing  the  angry  animal  (tar,  after  all,  a  man  on  whom  you  draw  a 
cheque  d  &(w(  jiortonf  will  be  angry).  What  a  delicioosthrillof  triumph,  if 
yon  can  bring  him  down  I  If  I  have  mon^  at  the  banker's  and  draw  for 
a  portion  of  it  over  the  counter,  that  is  mere  prose — any  dolt  can  do  that. 
But,  baring  no  balance,  say,  I  drive  op  in  a  cab,  present  a  cheque  at 
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Coiitta'e,ancl,Tec«i7iiig  tbe  amoimt,  drive  off  ?  Wliat  &  gloriouB  morning^s 
Bport  that  haa  been !  How  superior  in  excitement  to  the  commoii  tnuia* 
actions  of  every-daj  life  1  ....  I  must  tell  a  story ;  it  is  against  myself, 
I  know,  but  it  will  out,  and  perhaps  my  mind  will  be  the  easier. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  an  island  remarkable  for  its  venlure, 
I  met  four  or  fire  times  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  with  whom 
I  hare  passed  a  night.  I  heard  that  erll  times  had  come  upon  tJiis  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  orertaking  him  in  a  road  near  my  own  house  one  ereoing, 
I  asked  him  to  come  home  to  dinner.  In  two  days,  he  was  at  my  door 
agiun.  At  break&st-time  was  this  second  appearance.  Ea  was  in  a  cab 
(of  course  he  was  in  a  cab,  they  always  are,  these  unfortunate,  these 
conrageous  men).  To  deny  myself  was  absurd.  My  friend  could  see  me 
over  the  parlour  blinds,  surrounded  by  my  family,  and  cheerfully  par- 
taking the  morning  meal.  Might  he  have  a  word  with  me?  and  can  yoo. 
imagine  its  purport?  By  the  most  provoking  delay — his  uncle  the 
admiral  not  being  able  to  come  to  town  till  Friday — would  I  cash  him  s 
cheque  ?  I  need  not  say  it  would  be  paid  on  Saturday  without  &iL  I 
tell  you  that  man  went  away  with  money  in  his  pocket,  and  I  regret  to 
add  that  his  gallant  relative  has  not  come  to  town  yUl 

Laying  down  the  pen,  and  inking  back  In  my  chair,  here,  perhaps,  I 
fall  into  a  five  minutes'  reverie,  and  think  of  one,  two,  three,  half-a-^ozen  casea 
in  which  I  have  been  coutent  to  accept  that  sham  promisaoty  coin  in  return 
for  sterling  money  advanced.  Not  a  reader,  whatever  his  age,  bat  conld 
tell  a  like  story.  I  vow  and  believe  there  are  men  of  fit^,  who  will  dine 
well  to-day,  who  have  not  paid  their  school  debts  yet,  and  who  have  not 
taken  up  their  long-protested  promises  to  pay.  Tom,  Diok,  Hany,  mj 
boys,  I  owe  you  no  grudge,  and  rather  relish  that  winoe  with  whidi  yon 
will  read  these  meek  lines  and  say,  "  He  means  me."  Poor  Jack  in  Hades  1 
Bo  you  remember  a  certain  pecuniary  transaction,  and  a  little  snm  <^ 
money  yon  borrowed  "until  the  meeting  of  Parliament?"  Parliament 
met  ofien  in  your  lifetime;  Parliament  has  met  since:  but  I  think  I 
should  scarce  be  more  surprised  if  your  ghost  glided  into  the  room  now, 
and  laid  down  the  amount  of  our  litde  account,  than  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  paid  me  in  your  lifetime  with  the  actual  acceptances  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  You  asked  to  borrow,  but  you  never  intended  to  pay. 
I  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  a  promissory  note  of  Sir  John  Falstoff 
(accepted  by  Messrs.  Bardolph  and  Nym,  and  payable  in  Aldgate,)  would 
be  as  sure  to  find  payment,  as  that  note  of  the  departed — nay,  lamented^ 
Jack  ThrifUess. 

He  who  borrows,  meaning  to  pay,  is  quite  a  difierent  person  from  the 
individual  here  described.  Many — most,  I  hope — took  Jack's  promise 
for  what  it  was  worth — and  quite  well  knew  that  when  he  said,  "  Lead 
me,"  he  meant  "  Give  me  "  twenty  pounds.  "  Give  me  change  for  thia 
half-crown,"  said  Jack ;  I  know  it's  a  pewter  piece,  and  you  gave  him  the 
change  in  honest  ulver,  and  pocketed  the  cotmterfeit  gravely. 

Whnt  a  queer  oonsciousness  that  must  be  which  accompanies  such  a 
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■nan  in  his  Bleeping,  in  his  waiting,  in  his  walk  tbrongh  life,  hj  hin  fire- 
■ide  with  his  children  round  him  !  "  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,"  &o. 
—he  uys  graoe  before  hia  dinner.  "My  dears  1  Shall  I  help  you  to 
Bome  mntton  7  I  robbed  the  bntcher  of  the  meat.  I  don't  intend  to  pay 
him.  Johnacm,  my  bey,  a  glasa  of  champagne  7  Teiy  good,  isn't  it?  Not 
too  Bweet.  Forty-six.  I  get  it  from  So-and-so,  whom  I  intend  to  cheat" 
As  eaglee  go  forth  and  bring  home  to  their  eaglets  the  Iamb  or  the  pavid 
kid,  I  say  there  are  men  who  lire  and  victaal  their  nests  by  plunder. 
We  all  know  highway  robbers  in  white  neckcloths,  domestic  bandits, 
narauders,  passers  of  bad  coin.  What  was  yonder  cheque  which  Major 
Delamere  proposed  I  should  cash  but  a  piece  of  bad  money  7  What  was 
Jack  Thriftleee's  promise  to  pay  7  Having  got  his  booty,  I  ^ocy  Jack  or  the 
Major  returning  home,  and  wife  and  children  gathering  loond  about  him. 
Poor  wife  and  children  I  They  respect  papa  very  likely.  They  don't 
know  he  is  falsa  coin.  Maybe  the  wife  has  a  dreadful  inkling  of  the  truth, 
and,  mckening,  bies  to  hide  it  from  the  daughters  and  sons.  Maybe  she 
U  an  acoomplice:  herself  a  brazen  forgery.  If  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
were  married,  very  likely  Mesdames  Sheppard  and  Tnrpin  did  not  know, 
at  first,  what  their  husbands'  real  pofession  was,  and  fancied,  when  the 
men  left  home  in  the  morning,  they  only  went  away  to  follow  some 
T^nlar  and  honourable  business.  Then  a  suspidon  of  the  trath  may  have 
come :  then  a  dreadful  revelation ;  and  presentiy  we  have. the  guilty  pair 
robbing  tt^ether,  or  pasnng  forged  money  each  on  his  own  account  Toa 
know  Doctor  Dodd7  I  wimder  whether  his  wife  knows  that  he  is  a 
forger,  and  scoundrel  7  Has  she  had  any  of  the  plunder,  think  you,  and 
w<ne  the  darling  children's  new  dresses  bought  with  it?  The  Doctor's 
sermon  last  Snndsy  was  certainly  charming,  and  we  all  cried.  Ah,  my 
poor  Dodd  I  Whilst  he  is  preaching  most  beautifully,  pocket-handkerchief 
in  hand,  he  is  peering  over  the  pulpit  cushions,  looking  out  piteously  for 
Messrs.  Feachum  and  Lockit  from  the  police-office.  By  Doctor  Dodd  yoa 
anderatand  I  would  typify  the  rogue  of  respectable  exterior,  not  committecl 
to  gaol  yet,  but  not  undiscovered.  We  all  know  one  or  two  anch.  This 
very  sermon  perhaps  will  be  read  by  some,  or  more  likely — for,  depend 
upon  it,  your  solemn  hypocritio  scoundrels  don't  care  much  for  light 
literature — more  likely,  I  say,  this  discourse  will  be  read  by  some  of  their 
wives,  who  think, "  Ah  mercy  I  does  that  horrible  cynical  wretch  know  how 
my  poor  fauaband  blacked  my  eye,  or  abstracted  mamma's  silver  teapot, 
or  forced  me  to  write  So-and-so's  name  on  that  piece  of  stamped  paper,  or 
what  not  ?  "  My  good  creature,  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  If  your  husband 
haa  broken  your  nose,  you  will  vow  that  he  had  authority  over  your 
person,  and  a  right  to  demolish  any  part  of  it :  if  he  has  conv^ed  away 
yonr  mamma's  teapot,  yon  will  say  that  she  gave  it  to  him  at  your 
marriage,  and  it  was  very  ugly,  and  what  not :  if  be  takes  your  aunt's ' 
watch,  and  you  love  him,  you  will  carry  it  ere  long  to  the  pawnbroker's, 
and  perjure  yourself — oh,  how  you  will  perjure  yourself — in  the  witness- 
box  I  I  know  thif  is  a  d^ading  view  of  woman's  noble  nature,  her  exalted  - 
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miBdon,  and  bo  forth,  and  so  forUi.  I  know  70a  will  say  (lua  is  bad 
morality.  la  it  ?  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  expect  your  womankind  to 
sticik  by  you  for  better  or  for  worse  I  Say  I  have  oommitted  a  fbrgeiy, 
and  the  officers  come  in  search  of  me,  is  my  wife,  Urs.  Dodd,  to  show  them 
into  tlie  dining-room,  and  say,  "  Fray  step  in  gentlemen  1  iij  husband 
has  just  come  home  from  choroh.  That  bill  with  my  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  own,  was  nerer  written  by  his  lordship,  and 
the  signature  is  in  the  doctor's  handwriting  t "  I  say,  would  any  man  of 
sense  or  honour,  or  fine  feeling,  praise  his  wife  for  telling  the  buth  under 
moh  oiicamstanoes  7  Suppose  she  made  a  fine  grimace,  and  said,  "  Most 
painful  as  ray  position  is,  most  deeply  as  I  feel  for  my  William,  yet 
trutli  must  prevail,  and  I  de^ly  lament  to  state  that  the  beloved  partner 
of  my  life  did  oranmit  the  flagitious  act  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  is 
at  this  present  moment  located  in  the  two-pair  back,  up  the  Ghinmey, 
whither  it  is  my  duty  to  lead  you."  Why,  even  Dodd  himseli^  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  who  ever  lived,  would  not  have  had  the  hot 
to  say  that  he  approved  of  his  wife  telling  the  truth  in  sneh  a  «am. 
Would  you  have  liad  Flora  Maodonald  beckon  the  officers,  saying,  "  Thk 
way,  gentlemen  I  You  will  find  the  young  chevalier  asleep  in  iLat 
cavern."  Or  don't  you  pr^er  her  to  be  gplendide  mai^dax,  and  ready  at 
all  risks  to  save  him  ?  If  ever  I  lead  a  rebellion,  and  my  womvt  beb^ 
me,  may  I  be  hanged  hut  I  will  not  frngive  them  :  and  if  ever  I  steal  a 
teapot,  and  my  women  don't  stand  up  for  me,  pass  the  articles  under  their 
shawls,  whisk  down  the  street  with  it,  outbluster  the  policeman,  and 
utter  any  amount  of  fibs  before  Mr.  Beak ;  those  beings  are  not  what  I 
take  them  to  be,  and — for  a  fortune — I  won't  give  them  so  much  as  • 
bad  half-crown. 

Is  conacious  guilt  a  source  of  unmixed  pain  to  the  booom  which  harboora 
it  7  Has  not  your  oriniinal,  on  the  contrary,  an  excitemoit,  an  enjoyment 
withiu  quite  unknown  to  you  and  me  who  never  did  anything  wrong 
in  our  lives  7  The  housebreaker  must  snatch  a  feorfuJ  joy  as  he 
walks  unchallenged  by  the  policeman  with  his  aackfull  of  spoons  and  tank- 
ards. Do  not  cradcamen,  when  aasemUed  tc^ether,  entertain  themselvea 
with  stories  of  glorious  old  burglaries  which  they  or  bygone  heroes  have 
oommitted  ?  But  that  my  age  is  mature  and  my  habits  formed,  I  should 
really  just  like  to  try  a  little  criminality.  Fancy  pasung  a  forged  bill  to 
your  banker ;  calling  on  a  friend  and  BM'eepiog  his  sideboard  of  plate,  his 
hall  of  umbrellas  and  coats ;  and  then  going  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  say 
— and  to  meet  a  bishop,  a  judge,  and  a  police  magistrate  or  so,  and  talk 
more  morally  than  any  man  at  table  I  How  I  should  chuckle  (as  my 
host's  spoons  clinked  softly  in  viy  pooket)  whilst  I  was  uttering  bubs 
noble  speech  about  virtue,  duty,  charity  I  I  wcnder  do  we  meet  garoltera 
in  society  7  In  an  average  tea-party,  now,  how  many  returned  fonricts 
are  there  7  Does  John  Footman,  when  he  aaka  permission  to  go  and 
Q»end  the  evening  with  some  friends,  pass  his  time  in  thuggee  ;  wayl^ 
abd  strangle  an  old  gentleman  or  two ;  let  himself  into  your  hoose,  witli 
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the  hoi»e>kejr  of  ooane,  ftod  tpyeax  u  luaal  witli  tlie  Bhsviog-Wkter  when 
yoa  ring  your  b^  in  the  morning  7  The  veij  poaeilulity  of  tush  ft 
nupicion  UTeata  John  with  n  new  and  romuitio  interMt  in  my  mind. 
Behind  the  grave  politeness  of  his  oountenance  I  ti;  imd  read  Um  lurking 
treaoan.  Full  of  this  pleasing  subject,  I  have  beea  talking  thief-itoriw 
with  a  neighbour.  The  neighbour  tells  me  how  oome  frieodi  of  her's 
naed  to  keep  a  jewel-box  under  a  bed  in  their  room ;  and,  gcdng  into  the 
room,  th&f  thought  thej  heard  a  noiae  under  the  bed.  They  had  the 
counge  to  look.  The  cook  was  under  the  bed — under  the  bed  with  the 
jewel-box.  Of  course  she  said  she  had  come  for  purpoMS  connected  with 
her  butinees ;  but  this  was  absurd.  A  cook  under  a  bed  is  not  there  for 
profeMiwul  porposes.  A  relation  of  mine  had  a  box  containing  diamonds 
under  her  bed,  which  diamonds  she  told  ma  were  to  be  mine.  Mine  !  One 
daj,  at  dinner-time,  between  the  entries  and  the  roast,  a  cab  drove  away 
from  my  relative's  hoose  containing  the  box  wherein  lay  the  diamonda.  John 
laid  the  dessert,  brought  the  coffee,  waited  all  the  evening — and  oh,  how 
fr^htened  be  was  when  he  came  to  learn  that  his  mistrera's  box  had  been 
conveyed  out  of  her  own  room,  and  it  contained  diamonda — "  Law  bless 
na,  did  it  now  7 "  I  wonder  whether  John's  subsequent  career  has  been 
|Mroaperona7  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  icom  Bow  Street  were  all  in  the 
wrong  when  they  agreed  in  aospecling  John  as  the  snthor  of  the  robbery. 
His  noble  nature  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion.  You  conceive  he  would  not 
like  to  remain  in  a  Aqiily  where  they  were  mean  enoi^h  to  su^ot  him 
t>f  stealing  a  jewel-box  out  of  a  bed-room — and  the  injured  man  and  my 
rdalives  soon-parted.  But,  inclining  (with  my  usual  cynicism)  to  think 
that  he  did  steal  the  valuablee,  tiuak  of  his  Ufa  for  the  month  or  two 
whilst  he  still  remains  in  the  service  I  He  shows  the  officers  over  the 
Junue,  agrees  with  them  that  the  coup  must  hare  been  made  by  penons 
&miliar  with  it ;  gives  them  every  assistance ;  pities  his  master  and 
mistress  with  a  manly  compassion ;  points  out  what  a  cruel  misfortune  It 
ia  to  himself  as  an  honest  man,  with  his  living  to  get  and  his  &mily  to 
provide  for,  that  this  suspicion  shonld  £J1  on  him.  Finally,  he  takes  leave 
of  his  place,  with  a  deep  though  natural  melancholy  that  ever  he  had 
accepted  it.  Wbat's  a  thousand  pounds  to  gentlefolks  7  A  loss  certainly, 
but  they  wiU  live  as  well  withoat  the  diamonds  as  with  them.  But 
to  John  his  Hhhonour  was  worth  more  than  diamonds,  hia  Hhonour 
was.  Whohever  is  to  give  him  back  his  character  7  Who  is  to  prevent 
hany  one  from  saying,  "Ho  yes.  This  is  the  butler  which  was  in  the 
fiimily  where  the  diamonds  was  stole  7  "  &c. 

I  wonder  has  John  prospered  in  life  subsequently  7  If  he  is  innocent 
he  does  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  The  interest  of  the  case  lies  in 
John's  behaviour  supposing  him  to  be  guilty.  Imagine  the  smiliog  fiice, 
the  daily  service,  the  orderly  performance  of  duty,  whilst  within  John  ia 
mffering  pangs  lest  discovery  should  overtake  him.  Every  bell  of 
ibe  door  which  he  is  obliged  to  open  may  bring  a  police  officer,  l^e 
accomplices  may  peach.    What  an  exciting  life  John's  must  have  beaa 
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for  a  whiie.  And  now,  years  and  yetirs  after,  vben  pursuit  has  long 
ceased,  and  detectioa  is  impossible,  does  he  erer  revert  to  the  little  trans- 
action? bit  possible  those  diamonds  cost  a  thousand  pounds?  What 
a  rogue  the  fence  most  have  been  ivho  only  gave  him  bo  and  so  I  And 
I  pleasingly  picture  to  myself  an  dd  ex-bntler  and  an  ancient  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  meeting  and  talking  over  tliis  matter,  vrhich  dates  from 
times  so  early  that  the  Queen's  fair  image  could  only  jost  hare  began  to 
be  coined  or  forged. 

I  choose  to  take  John  at  the  time  when  his  little  peccadillo  is  suspected, 
perhaps,  but  when  there  is  no  specific  chatge  of  robbeiy  against  him.  He 
is  not  yet  convicted :  he  is  not  even  on  his  trial  ;  how  then  can  we 
venture  to  say  he  is  guilty?  Now  think  what  scores  of  men  and  women 
walk  the  world  in  a  like  predicament ;  and  what  false  coin  passes  current  I 
I^chbeck  strives  to  pass  off  his  history  as  sound  coin.  He  knows  it  ia 
only  base  metal,  washed  over  with  a  thin  varnish  of  learning.  Polu- 
pfaloisbos  puts  his  sermons  in  circnlaUon  :  sounding  brass,  lackered  over 
with  white  metal,  and  marked  with  the  stamp  and  image  of  jnety.  What 
say  yon  to  Drawcan»r's  reputation  as  a  military  commander  7  to  Tibbs'a 
pretensions  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  ?  to  Sapphira's  claims  as  a  poetess,  or 
Sodoessa's  as  a  beanty  7  His  bravery,  his  piety,  high  birth,  genius, 
beanty — each  of  these  deceivers  would  palm  his  &lsehood  on  us,  and  have 
us  accept  his  forgeries  as  sterling  coin.  And  we  talk  here,  please  to  observe, 
of  weaknessea  rather  than  crimes.  Some  of  us  have  more  serions  things 
to  hide  than  a  yellow  cheek  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge,  or  a  white  poll 
tmder  a  wig  of  jetty  cnrls.  Ton  know,  neighbour,  there  are  not  only- 
false  teeth  in  this  world,  but  &Ise  tongues :  and  some  make  up  a  bust 
and  an  appearance  of  strength  with  padding,  cotton,  and  what  not ;  while 
another  kind  of  artist  tries  to  take  you  in  by  wearing  under  his  waistcoat, 
and  perpetually  thumping,  an  immense  E^am  heart.  Dear  ur,  may  yonrs 
and  mine  be  found,  at  the  right  time,  of  the  proper  nze  and  in  the  right 
place. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  half-crowns,  good  or  badl  Ah, 
fiiend  1  may  otir  coin,  battered,  and  clipped,  and  defaced  though  it  be, 
be  proved  to  be  Sterling  Silver  on  the  day  of  the  Great  Assay ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 
An  Old  Mah'b  Complaiht. 
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ATE  70a  b«en  tliinking 
again  of 'what  I  vaa  say- 
ing to  you,  Bell?"  Ber- 
nard Eaid  to   bis  couain 


ikmg  c 
nard?  Wliy  should  I  think 
more  of  it  7  I  had  hoped 
that  you  had  forgotten  it 
youryelf." 

"  No,"  he  Eiaid  ;  "1  am 
not  BO  easy-hearted  as 
that.  I  cannot  look  on 
such  a  thing  as  I  would 
the  purchnae  of  a  horse, 
which  I  could  give  up 
without  sorrow  if  I  found 
that  the  animal  was  too 
coatly  for  my  purse.  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  I 
loved  yon  till  I  was  sure  of  myself,  and  having  made  myself  sure 
X  cannot  change  at  all." 

"  And  yet  yon  would  have  me  change." 

"  Tea,  of  course  I  would.     If  your  heart  be  free  now,  it  mart  of 
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course  bo  changed  before  yen  come  to  love  any  man.  Such  change  is 
that  is  to  be  looked  for.  But  when  you  have  loved,  then  it  will  not  he 
easy  to  change  you," 

"  But  I  have  not." 

"  Then  I  have  a  right  to  hope.  I  have  been  hanging  on  here,  Bell, 
longer  than  I  ought  to  tave  done,  becauae  I  could  not  bring  myedf  to 
leave  you  wifiiout  Bpealdng  of  tbia  again.  I  <£d  not  wish  to  aeem  to  you 
to  be  impottnnate — —  " 

"  If  you  could  only  believe  me  in  what  I  say," 

"  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe.  I  am  not  a  pnppy  or  a  fool,  to 
flatter  myself  that  you  must  be  in  love  with  me.  I  believe  yon  well 
enough.     But  still  it  is  ponibla  that  your  mind  may  alter." 

"  It  ia  impossibte." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  my  uncle  or  your  mother  have  ipoken  to 
you  about  this." 

"  Such  speaking  wonld  have  no  effect." 

In  fact,  her  mother  had  spoken  to  her,  hut  she  truly  said  that  tarn 
speaking  would  have  no  efTect.  If  her  cousin  could  not  win  the  battle 
by  hia  own  skill,  he  might  have  been  quite  snre,  looking  at  her  character 
aa  it  was  known  to  him,  tdat  be  would  not  be  able  to  win  it  by  the  skill 
of  others. 

"We  have  all  been  made  very  unhappy,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "by  this 
calamity  which  has  fallen  on  poor  Oly." 

"  And  becauae  she  has  been  deceived  by  the  man  she  did  love,  I  am 

to  -make  matters  square  by  marrying  a  man  I ,"  and  then  she  paused. 

■'Dear  Bernard,  you  should  not  drive  me  to  say  words  which  will  •Qund 
harsh  to  you." 

"  No  words  can  be  harsher  than  those  which  you  have  already  ^wken. 
But,  Bell,  at  any  rate,  you  may  listen  to  me." 

Then  he  told  her  how  desirable  it  was  with  reference  to  all  the 
concerns  of  the  Dale  &ni!y  that  she  should  endeavour  to  look  favourably 
on  his  proposition.  It  would  be  good  for  them  all,  he  said,  especially 
for  Lily,  as  to  whom,  at  the  present  moment,  their  uncle  felt  so  kindly. 
He,  aa  Bernard  pleaded,  was  so  anxious  at  heart  for  this  marriage, 
that  he  would  do  anything  that  was  asked  of  him  if  be  were  gratified. 
But  if  he  were  not.gratiSed  in  this,  he  wonld  feel  that  he  had  ground  for 
displeasure. 

Bell,  as  she  had  been  deidred  to  listen,  did  listen  very  patiently.  Bnt 
when  her  cousin  had  finished,  her  answer  was  very  short.  "  Nothing 
that  laj  uncle  can  eay,  or  think,  or  do,  con  make  any  difference  in  this," 
said  she. 

"  You  will  think  nothing,  then,  of  the  happiness  of  others." 

"  I  would  not  many  a  man  I  did  iLot  love,  to  ensure  any  amount  of 
happiness  to  others ; — at  least  I  know  I  ought  not  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  ensure  any  one's  happiness  by  this  muriage.  Certainly 
not  yours."  _  ' 
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After  ikia  Bernard  hod  ncknoitledgcd  to  himself  tbat  the  difficulties 
in  liis  nay  were  great.  "  I  ■will  go  away  till  next  autumn,"  he  aaid  ta 
hh  uDcie. 

"  If  yoa  ivoold  give  up  your  professloa  and  remaiu  here,  she  vould  not 
bfl  80  perverse." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  sir.  I  cannot  risk  the  well-being  of  my  Ufa  on 
■ucha  chance."  -Then  hi;t  uncle  had  been  qngry  with  him,  aa  well  as 
vtth  his  niece.  In  hia  anger  he  determined  that  be  ^ould  go  again  to  his 
nVter-io-taw,  and,  aflcr  some  unreaaonable  fashion,  be  tesolvcd  that  it  would 
became  him  to  be  very  angry  with  her  aLw,  if  she  declined  to  assiat  him 
m'jh  all  her  influence  as  a  mother. 

"  Why  should  they  not  both  marry  7  "  he  said  to  himself.  Lord  De 
Gaeat's  offer  as  to  yoQng  Eames  had  been  very  generous.  As  he  had 
then  declared,  he  had  not  been  able  to  express  his  own  opinion  at  once; 
but  on  thinking  over  what  the  earl  had  eaid,  he  had  found  himself  vei^ 
Trilling  to  heal  the  family  wound  in  the  manner  proposed,  if  any  such 
healing  might  be  possible.  That,  however,  could  not  be  done  quite  as  yet. 
When  the  time  should  come,  and  he  thought  it  might  come  soon, — perbapa 
in  the  tpring  when  the  days  should  be  fine  and  the  evenings  again  long, — ■ 
he  would  be  willing  to  take  his  shoro  with  the  earl  in  establishing  that 
new  household.  To  Ciosbie  he  had  refused  to  give  anything,  and  there 
VBsnpon  bis  conscience  a  shade  of  remorse  in  that  he  had  so  refused. 
Bat  if  Lily  could  be  brought  to  love  this  other  man,  he  would  be  more 
epen-hmded.  She  should  havo  her  share  as  though  she  was  in  fact  his 
dao^ter.  But  then,  if  he  intended  to  do  so  much  for  them  at  the  Bmall 
Hensa,  should  not  they  in  return  do  something  also  for  him  7  So  thinking, 
he  went  again  to  his  sister-in-law,  determined  to  explain  his  views,  even 
ihaogh  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  some  hard  words  between  them,  As 
regarded  himself,  he  did  not  much  care  for  hard  words  spoken  to  him* 
He  almost  expected  that  people's  words  should  be  hard  and  painful.  He 
did  not  loc^  for  the  comfort  of  affectionate  BoSi  greetings,  and  perhaps 
would  not  haTe  appreciated  them  had  they  come  to  him.  He  caught 
Mm.  Dale  walking  in  the  garden,  and  brought  her  into  his  own  room, 
filling  that  he  had  a  better  chance  there  than  in  her  own  house.  She, 
with  an  old  dislike  to  being  lectured  in  that  room,  had  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  isterview,  but  had  failed. 

"  So  I  met  John  Eamea  at  the  manor,"  he  hod  said  to  her  in  the 
garden. 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  and  bow  did  be  get  on  there  1  I  cannot  conceive  poor 
Juhnay  keeping  holiday  with  the  carl  and  bis  aister.  How  did  he  behave 
to  them,  and  how  did  they  behave  to  him  7" 

"  I  can  assure  you  he  was  veiy  much  at  homs  there." 
"  Was  be,  indeed?     Well,  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good.     Qe  is,  {'m 
sure,  a  very  good  young  man ;  only  rather  awkward." 

"  I  didn't  think  him  awkward  at  all.  You'll  find,  filory,  that  he'll  do 
very  well  ; — a  great  deal  better  than  his  father  did."  , 
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"  I'm  snre  I  hope  he  may."  After  that  Mrs.  Dale  made  her  attempt 
to  escape  j  but  the  sqaire  had  tateii  her  priaoner,  and  led  her  capti'C 
into  the  house.  "Mary,"  he  aaid,  as  soon  oa  he  had  induced  her  to 
ait  down,  "  it  is  time  that  this  should  be  settled  between  my  nephew 
and  niece." 

"  I  nm  afraid  there  will  be  nothing  to  settle." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ; — that  yon  disapprove  of  it  ?  " 

"  By  no  means, — personally.  I  shonld  approve  of  it  TOiy  stronglf- 
Sat  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question." 

"  Tea,  it  has,  I  b(g  your  pardon,  but  it  mnst  have,  and  should  hsra 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  anybody 
should  now  ever  be  compelled  to  marry  anybody." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  I  never  said  that  th^  ought,  And  never  thooght  so.  But  I  do  thiol 
that  the  wishes  of  all  her  family  should  have  very  great  weight  with  a 
girl  that  has  been  well  brought  up." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Bell  has  been  well  bronght  up ;  but  in  snoh  • 
matter  as  this  nobody's  wishes  would  weigh  a  feather  with  her ;  ana, 
indeed,  I  could  not  tahe  npon  myself  even  to  express  a  wish.  To  yon  1 
can  say  that  I  should  have  been  very  happy  if  ^e  could  have  i^;aTded 
her  cousin  as  you  wish  her  to  do." 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  afraid  to  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  do  what  I  think  is  wrong,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wrong,  and  therefore  I  shall  «peak  to  her 
myself." 

"  Tou  must  do  as  you  like  about  that,  Mr.  Dale;  I  can't  prevent  yen. 
I  shall  think  yon  wrong  to  harass  her  on  eoch  a  matter,  and  I  fear  also 
that  her  answer  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  yon.  If  yon  choose  Co  t^ 
her  your  opinion,  yon  mnat  do  so.  Of  course  I  shall  think  you  wrong, 
that's  all." 

Mrs.  Dale's  voice  as  she  said  this  was  stem  enough,  and  so  was  hei 
countenance.  She  could  not  forbid  the  uncle  to  speak  his  mind  to  his 
niece,  but  she  specially  disliked  the  idea  of  any  interference  with  her 
daughter.  The  sqnire  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  trying  la 
compose  himself  that  he  might  answer  her  rationally,  but  without 
anger, 

"  May  I  go  now  ? "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  May  you  go  7  Of  course  you  may  go  if  you  like  it.  If  yon  thint 
that  I  am  intruding  upon  you  in  speaking  to  you  of  the  welfare  of  yonr  two 
girls,  whom  I  endeavour  to  regard  as  my  own  daughters, — except  in  thi^i 
that  I  know  they  have  never  been  taught  to  love  me, — if  you  think  that 
it  is  an  interference  on  my  part  to  show  anxiety  fer  their  welfare,  of 
course  yon  may  go." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  to  hurt  yon,  Mr,  Dale." 

"  Hurt  mo  1  What  does  it  signify  whether  I  am  hurt  or  not  ?  I  have 
no  children  of  my  own,  and  of  course  my  only  business  in  life  is  to 
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praride  for  my  nepLews  and  nieces.  I  am  aa  old  fool  if  I  e^cpect  Uiat 
tliey  arc  to  love  me  in  return,  and  if  I  venture  to  express  a  wish  I  am 
iQt«rfering  and  doing  wrong!  It  is  burd, — very  bard.  I  know  well  tliat 
tbcj  have  been  brought  up  to  dislike  me,  and  jet  I  am  endeavouring  to 
do  lay  duty  by  them." 

■'  Kir.  Dale,  that  accuBation  has  not  been  deaerved,  Tbey  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  dislike  you.  I  believe  that  they  have  both  loved  and 
respected  you  as  their  nnole;  but  such  love  and  respect  will  not  give  you 
a  light  to  dispose  of  their  hands." 

"  Who  wants  to  dispose  of  their  bands  7  " 

"-Hiere  are  some  things  in  which  I  think  no  uncle, — no  parent, — ■ 
ehoald  interfere,  and  of  all  such  things  this  ia  the  chief.  If  after  that  yoii 
may  choose  to  tell  her  your  wishes,  of  course  yon  can  do  so." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  good  after  you  have  set  her  against  me." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  you  have  no  right  to  aay  such  things  to  me,  and  you  are  very 
nnjiut  in  doing  eo.  If  yon  think  that  I  have  set  my  girls  against  you,  it 
will  be  much  better  that  we  should  leave  AlUngton  altogether.  I  have 
bees  placed  in  circumstances  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  children ;  but  1  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  not  regarding 
my  own  personal  wishes.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  in  me  to  keep  them  here,  if  I  am  to  be  told  by  jou  that  I  have 
tftugfat  them  to  regard  you  unfavourably.  Indeed,  I  cannot  sufier  such  s 
thing  to  be  said  to  me." 

.All  this  Mrs.  Dale  said  with  an  air  of  decl^n,  and  with  a  voice  ez- 
preasing  a  sense  of  injury  received,  which  made  the  squire  feel  that  she 
WM  veiy  much  in  earnest 

"  Is  it  not  true,"  be  said,  defending  himself  "  that  in  all  that  relatea 
to  the  girls  you  have  ever  regarded  me  with  suspicion?  " 

"No,  it  is  not  true."  And  then  she  corrected  herself  feeling  that 
there  was  sometbing  of  truth  in  the  squire's  last  assertion.  "  Certainly 
not  with  suspicion,"  sbs  said.  "  But  as  this  matter  has  gone  so  far,  I 
will  explain  what  my  real  feelings  have  been.  In  worldly  matters  yon 
can  do  much  for  my  girls,  and  have  done  much." 

"  And  wish  to  do  more,"  said  tbe  squire. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do.  But  I  cannot  on  that  account  give  up  my  place 
as  their  only  living  parent.  They  are  my  cliUdren,  and  not  yours.  And 
even  could  I  bring  myself  to  allow  you  to  act  as  their  guardian  end 
natural  protector,  they  would  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  You 
cannot  call  that  suspicion." 

*'  I  can  call  it  jealousy." 

"  And  should  not  a  mother  be  jealous  of  her  children's  love  ?  " 

During  all  this  time  the  squire  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  bis  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets.  And  when  Mrs.  Dale  had  last 
qxiken,  he  continued  his  walk  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  you  should  have  spoken  out,"  he  said, 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  accused  me  made  it  necessary." 
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"  I  did  not  intend  to  accuao  you,  and  I  do  not  do  w>  now ;  but  I  think 
tiat  you  have  bem,  and  that  yon  are,  very  hard  to  me, — very  hard  indeed. 
1  have  endeavoured  to  make  your  children,  and  yourself  also,  eharets  with 
me  in  such  prosperity  as  has  been  mine.  I  have  striven  to  add  to  joor 
comfort  and  to  their  happiness.  I  am  most  ansiooa  to  necnre  their  future 
welfare.  Tou  would  hare  been  very  wrong  had  you  dedined  to  accept 
this  on  their  behalf;  but  I  think  that  in  retttm  for  it  you  need  not  have 
begrudged  me  the  affection  and  obedience  which  genaraily  foUowB  Gram 
such  good  offices." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  I  have  begrudged  you  nothing  of  this." 
"I  nm  hurt; — I  am  butt,"  ho  continued.  And  she  was  surprised 
by  his  look  of  pain  even  more  than  by  the  unaocuatomed  warmth  of  bis 
words.  "What  you  have  stud  has,  I  have  known,  been  the  case  all 
along.  But  though  I  had  felt  it  to  be  so,  I  own  that  I  am  hurt  by  ;our 
open  words." 

"  Because  I  have  said  that  my  own  children  must  ever  be  my  own?" 
"Ah,-  you  have  nud  more  than  that.  You  and  Ae  girls  have  been 
living  here,  close  to  me,  for — how  many  years  is  it  now? — and  during  all 
those  years  there  has  grown  up  for  me  no  kindly  feeling.  Do  you  thinit 
that  I  cannot  hear,  and  sec,  and  feel  1  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  a  fool 
and  do  not  know  7  As  for  yourself  you  would  never  enter  thb  house  if 
you  did  not  feel  yourself  constrained  to  do  so  for  the  soke  of  appearances. 
1  suppose  it  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  own 
the  duty  of  a  parent  to  my  nieces;  but  I  have  no  right  to  expect  from 
them  in  return  either  love,  regard,  or  obedience.  I  know  I  am  keeping 
you  here  against  your  will,  Mary.  I  won't  do  bo  any  longer."  And  he 
made  a  sign  to  her  that  she  mas  to  depart. 

As  she  rose  from -her  seat  her  heart  was  solt^od  towards  him.  la 
these  latter  daya  he  had  ahown  much  kindness  to  the  B^ls, — a  kindness 
that  was  more  akin  to  the  gentleness  of  love  than  had  ever  come  from 
him  before.  Lily's  fate  had  seemed  to  melt  even  his  sternness,  and  he 
had  strives  to  be  tender  in  his  words  and  ways,  And  now  he  spdie  a) 
though  he  had  loved  the  girls,  and  had  loved  them  in  vain.  Doubtless  tia 
had  been  a  disagreeable  neiglibour  to  his  sister-in-law,  making  her  fcfl 
that  it  was  never  for  her  personally  that  he  had  opened  bis  hand. 
DoubtlesB  he  had  been  moved  by  an  unconscious  desire  to  undennide  and 
take  upon  himself  het  authority  with  her  own  children.  Doubtless  he 
had  looked  askance  at  her  from  the  first  day  of  her  marriage  with  hie 
brother.  She  bad  been  keenly  alivo  to  all  this  since  she  had  first  known  bim, 
and  mora  keenly  alive  to  it  than  ever  since  the  failure  of  thoee  efforts  she 
had  made  to  live  with  him  on  terms  of  afibction,  made  during  the  £r.-t 
year  or  two  of  Ler  residence  at  the  Small  House.  But,  nereitheles!',  in 
spite  of  all,  her  heart  bled  for  him  noW.  She  had  gained  her  victory 
over  bim,  having  fully  held  ber  own  position  with  her  childreD  j  bot  now 
that  he  coraplaiued  that  he  liod  been  beoten  iu  the  struggle,  ber  heart 
bled  for  bim. 
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"  iSy  brother,"  she  said,  sn^  as  she  Bpoke  she  offered  him  lt«r  hands, 
"it  maj  be  that  we  hare  Bot  thonght  oa  kindly  of  each  other  as  we 
flhoald  have  done." 

"  I  haie  endeavoured  "  stud  the  old  man.   "  I  have  endeavoured " 

And  then  he  stopped,  either  hindered  hy  some  excess  of  emotion,  or 
tuutble  to  find  ihe  words  which,  were  necessary  for  the  expression  of  his 


"  Let  na  endeavour  once  again, — both  of  iis." 

"What,  begin  again  at  near  seventy!  No,  Mary,  there  is  no  more 
bqi;ii)ning  again  for  me.  All  this  shall  make  no  diS^ence  to  the  girla. 
As  long  aa  I  am  here  they  shall  hare  the  honse.  If  they  marry,  I  will 
do  for  them  vrhat  I  can.  I  believe  Bernard  is  much  in  earnest  in  his 
■nit,  and  if  Bell  will  listen  to  him,  she  shall  still  be  welcomed  here  as 
mistress  of  ASington.  What  you  have  said  shall  make  no  difference ; 
• — but  as  to  beginning  again,  it  is  umply  impossible." 

After  that  Mrs,  Dale  walked  home  tbrongh  the  garden  by  herself.  He 
bad  studiously  told  her  that  that  house  in  which  they  lived  should  be 
lent,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  children,  during  his  lifetime.  He  had 
posdvely  declined  the  oSer  of  her  warmer  regard.  He  had  made  her 
understand  that  they  were  to  look  on  each  other  almost  as  enemies ;  but 
that  she,  enemy  aa  she  was,  should  still  be  allowed  the  use  of  his  muni- 
ficence, because  he  chose  to  do  his  duty  by  hia  nieces  I 

"It  will  be  better  ibr  us  that  we  shall  leave  it,"  she  said  to  herself  aa 
she  seated  hendf  in  her  own  urpi-oluiir  over  the  drawing-ioom  fire. 
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Mb9.  Dale  had  not  sat  long  is  her  drawing-room  before  tidings  were 
brought  to  her  which  for  a  while  drew  her  mind  away  IVom  that  question 
of  her  removaL  "  Mamma,"  said  BeU,  entering  the  room,  "  I  really  do 
b^ere  that  Jane  has  got  scnrlatina."  Jane,  the  partonr-maid,  bad  been 
nOing  for  the  last  two  days,  bat  nothing  serious  hod  hitherto  been  sus- 
pected. 

Mrs.  Dale  inst^tly  jumped  up.     "  Who  is  with  her  T  "  she  asked. 

It  appeared  from  Bell's  answer  that  both  she  and  Lily  had  been  with 
the  girl,  and  thart  Lily  was  still  in  the  room.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  ran 
upstairs,  and  there  was  on  the  sudden  a  commotion  in  the  bouse.  In  on 
hoar  or  so  the  village  doctor  was  there,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  girl's  ailment  vras  certainly  scarlatina.  Mrs.  Dale,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  sent  off  a  boy  to  Guestwick  for  Dr.  Crofts,  having  herself  main- 
tained BD  oppoHtion  of  many  years'  standing  against  the  medical  repu- 
tation of  the  apothecary,  and  gave  a  positive  order  to  the  two  girls  not 
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to  visit  poor  Jane  again.  Sha  haiaelf  bad  bad  •carladnii,  and  migbt  do 
aa  slie  pleased.     Tbeo,  too,  a  Dime  was  hired. 

All  thia  changed  for  a  few  bours  tbe  current  of  Mrs.  Dale's  thongbta ; 
but  ia  tbe  erening  sbe  went  back  to  the  sabject  of  her  moining  conversa- 
tion, and  before  the  three  ladies  went  to  bed,  tbej  held  together  an  open 
council  of  war  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Crofts  had  been  found  to  be  awaj 
from  Guestwick,  and  word  bad  bf  en  sent  on  his  behalf  that  he  would  be 
over  at  AUington  early  on  the  following  morning,  lira.  Dale  had  almost 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  malady  of  her  favourite  mud  was  not  sctir- 
latina,  but  had  not  on  that  account  relaxed  her  order  as  to  tbe  absence  ti 
her  daughters  ftom  tbe  maid's  bedside. 

"Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  BelJ,  who  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 
domination  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  than  was  her  mother.  In  die  dis- 
cussion which  hod  been  taking  place  between  them  tbe  whole  matter  of 
Bernard's  courtship  had  come  upon  the  carpet.  Bell  had  kept  her  connn's 
offer  to  herself  aa  long  as  she  had  been  able  to  do  so ;  but  since  her 
uncle  had  pressed  the  subject  upon  Mrs.  Dale,  it  was  impossible  for  BeU 
to  remain  ulent  any  longer.  "You  do  not  want  me  to  marry  him, 
mamma ;  do  you  ?  "  she  had  said,  when  her  mother  had  spoken  with  some 
show  of  kindness  towards  Bernard.  In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  Dale  iiad 
protested  vehemently  that  she  had  no  such  wish,  and  Lily,  who  still  held 
to  her  belief  la  Dr.  Crofls,  was  almost  equally  animated.  To  them  all, 
the  idea  that  thtir  uncle  should  in  any  way  interfere  in  their  own  views 
of  life,  on  tbe  strength  of  tbe  pecuniary  assistance  which  ibey  had  received 
from  him,  was  peculiarly  distasteful.  But  it  was  especially  distasteful 
that  be  should  presume  to  have  even  aa  opinion  as  to  their  dispositiui 
in  marriage.  They  declared  to  each  other  that  their  uncle  could  have  no 
right  to  object  to  any  marriage  which  either  of  them  might  contemplato 
M  long  as  their  mother  should  approve  of  it.  The  poor  old  squire  had  been 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  r^arded  with  suspicion.  He  was  so  regarded. 
The  fault  bad  certainly  been  bis  own,  in  having  endeavoured  to  win  ths 
daughters  without  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  win  the  mother.  The 
girls  had  unconsdously  felt  that  the  attempt  was  made,  and  had  vigoroualj 
rebelled  against  it.  It  had  not  been  their  fiiult  that  they  had  been  brought 
to  live  in  their  uncle's  house,  and  made  to  ride  on  his  poniea  and  to  eat 
partially  of  his  bread.  They  had  so  eaten,  and  so  lived,  and  declared  them- 
selves  to  be  grateiiiL  The  squire  was  good  in  his  way,  and  they 
recognized  hb  goodness ;  but  not  on  that  account  would  they  transfer  to 
bim  one  jot  of  the  allegiance  which  as  children  they  owed  to  dieir  mother. 
When  she  told  them  her  tale,  explaining  to  them  the  words  which  their 
uncle  had  spoken  that  morning,  they  expressed  their  r^ret  that  he  should 
be  so  grieved;  but  they  were  strong  in  assurances  to  their  mother  tbat 
she  had  been  sinned  against,  and  was  not  siiming. 

"  Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  Bell. 

**  It  is  much  easier  sud  than  done,  my  dear." 

*'  or  coarse  it  is,  mamma  j  else  we  shouldn't  be  here  now.    TTIut  t 
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mp&n  Ig  tliis, — let  us  take  some  neccsFary  first  step  at  once.  It  is  clear 
that  my  unole  tbinbs  that  our  renuuniiig  liere  should  give  him  some 
right  over  os,  I  Ao  not  say  that  he  is  wrong  to  think  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural.  Perhaps,  in  accepting  his  kindness,  we  ought  to  submit  ourselves 
to  him.     If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  conclosive  reason  for  our  going." 

"  Could  we  not  pay  him  rent  for  the  honse,"  eaid  Lily,  "  aa  Mra.  Heam  , 
does?    You  would  like  to  remtuu  here,  mamma,  if  you  could  do  tliat7" 

"But  we  could  not  do  that,  Lily.  We  must  choose  for  ourselves 
a  smaller  bouse  than  this,  and  one  that  is  not  bordeaed  with  tiie  expense 
of  a  garden.  Even  if  we  p^d  but  a  moderate  rent  for  this  place,  wa 
thould  not  have  the  means  of  living  here." 

"  Not  if  we  lived  on  toast  and  tea  7 "  Bud  Lily,  laughing. 

"  But  I  should  hardly  wiah  yoa  to  live  upon  toast  and  tea ;  and  indeed 
I  fancy  that  I  should  get  lired  of  such  a  diet  myself." 

"Never,  mamma,"  said  Lily.  "Ae  for  me,  I  confess  to  a  longing 
after  mutton  chops ;  but  I  don't  thiuk  you  would  ever  want  sucli  vulgar 
things." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain  here,"  said  Bell. 
"  0Dde  Christopher  would  not  take  rent  from  mamma ;  and  even  if  he 
did,  we  should  not  know  how  to  go  ou  with  our  other  arrangements  aflef 
such  a  change.     No ;  we  must  give  up  the  dear  old  Small  House." 

"It  is  a  dear  old  house,"  said  Lily,  thinking,  as  she  spoke,  more  of 
those  late  scenes  in  the  garden,  when  Crosbie  had  been  with  them  in  the 
autuiun  months,  than  of  any  of  the  former  joys  of  her  childhood. 

*'  Ailer  all,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  right  to  move,"  said 
Mrs.  Dale,  doubtingly. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  both  the  girls  at  once.  "  Of  course  yoa  will  be  right, 
mamma;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it,  mamma.  If  we  can  get  any 
cottage,  or  even  lodgings,  that  would  be  better  than  remaining  here,  now 
that  we  know  what  uncle  Christopher  thinks  of  it." 

"  It  will  make  him  very  unhappy,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

But  even  this  nrgumeot  did  not  in  the  least  move  the  girls.  They 
were  very  sorry  that  their  uncle  should  be  unhappy.  They  would 
endeavour  to  show  him  by  some  increased  show  of  affection  that  their 
feelings  towards  him  were  not  unkind.  Should  he  speak  to  them  they 
wotild  endeavour  to  explain  to  him  that  their  thoughts  towards  him  were 
altogether 'affectionate.  But  they  could  not  remain  at  AUington  inoressiag 
their  load  of  gratitude,  seeing  that  he  expected  a  certain  payment  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  able  to  render. 

"  We  should  be  robbing  him,  if  we  stayed  here,"  Bell  declared ; — 
"  wilfully  robbing  him  of  what  he  beheves  to  be  his  just  share  of  the 
bargain." 

So  it  was  settled  among  them  that  notice  shoald  be  given  to  their 
uncle  of  their  intention  to  quit  the  Small  House  of  Allington. 

And  then  came  the  question  as  to  their  new  home.  Mrs.  Dale  was 
aware  that  her  income  was  at  any  r4(e  better  tliau  that  posseMed  by 
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Mm.  Eaines,  nnd  tlierefore  she  bad  fair  ground  for  preamning  tbat  iba 
could  afford  to  keep  a  house  at  Gueatwkk.  "  If  we  do  go  »way,  that  it 
what  vre  must  do,"  ehe  said. 

"  And  we  aliall  have  to  walk  out  with  Mory  EameB,  instead  of  Sunt) 
Eoyce,"  said  Lily.     "It  won't  make  so  much  difference  after  all." 
•        "In  that  respect  'we  shall  gain  as  much  as  we  lose,"  Baid  Bell. 

"  And  then  it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  the  shops,"  eaid  Lily,  ironically. 

"Only  we  shall  never  have  any  money  to  bny  anything,"  snid  BeU. 

"But  we  shall  see  more  of  the  world,"  said  Lily.  "Lady  Julia'i 
carriage  cotncs  into  town  twice  a  week,  and  the  MiaB  Grufiena  drive  tiboiit 
in  great  style.  Upon  the  whole,  we  Bhall  giun  h  great  deal;  only  for  the 
poor  old  garden.  Mamma,  I  do  think  I  shall  break  my  heftrt  at  parting 
mth  Hopkins;  and  as  to  him,  I  ehall  be  disappointed  in  mankind  if  he 
ever  holds  his  head  up  again  afler  I  am  gone." 

But  in  truth  there  wiis  very  much  of  sadness  ia  their  rcBoIation,  and 
to  Mrs.  Dale  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  managing  matters  badly  for 
her  daughters,  and  allowing  poverty  and  misfortune  to  come  upon  them 
through  her  own  fault.  She  well  knew  how  great  a  load  of  Borrow  was 
lyiog  on  Lily's  heart,  hidden  beneath  those  little  attempts  at  {Jeasantry 
which  she  made.  When  ehe  spoke  of  being  disappointed  in  mankind, 
Mrs.  Dale  could  hardly  repress  an. outward  shudder  that  would  betray  hw 
thoughta.  And  now  ahe  was  consenting  to  take  them  forth  from  their 
eomfertable  home,  from  the  luxury  of  their  Jawns  and  gardens,  and  to 
bring  them  to  some  small  dingy  comer  of  a  provincial  town, — because  she 
iiad  lailed  to  make  herself  happy  with  her  brother-in-law.  Could  ahc 
be  right  to  give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  at  AUinglon, — 
advantages  which  had  come  to  tbem  from  so  legitimate  a  source, — because 
her  own  feelings  had  been  wounded?  In  all  their  future  want  ot 
comfort,  in  the  comfortlesa  dowdincss  of  the  new  home  to  which  she 
would  remove  them,  would  she  not  always  blame  herself  for  having 
brought  them  to  tliat  by  her  own  false  pride  ?  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  now  had  no  alternative.  She  could  not  now  teach  her  daughters 
to  obey  their  uncle's  wishes  in  all  things.  She  could  not  make  Bell 
understand  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  ahould  nuury  Bernard  because 
the  sqture  had  eet  his  heart  on  such  a  marriage.  She  bad  gone  so  far 
that  she  could  not  now  go  back. 

"I  suppose  we  must  move  at  Lndy-dayT"  said  Bell,  who  was  in  favour 
of  instant  action.  "  If  so,  had  you  not  better  let  uncle  Christopher  know 
at  once?" 

"I  don't  think  that  we  can  find  a  house  by  that  time." 

"  We  can  get  in  somewhere,"  continued  Bell,  "  There  are  plenty  of 
lodgings  ia  Gxiestwick,  you  know."  But  the  sound  of  the  word  ladings 
was  uncomfortable  in  Mrs.  Dale's  earn. 

"  If  we  are  to  go,  let  ns  go  at  once,"  swd  Lily,  "We  need  not  etand 
tnuch  upon  the  order  of  our  going." 

"  Your  nncle  will  be  very  much  shocked,"  wiU  Mip.  Pale. 
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"  Ho  eaimot  say  that  it  ia  yonr  fault,"  said  Bell. 

It  was  thiB  ■greed  betweea  them  that  the  necesswy  infbrmstion 
ahonld  be  at  once  gcren  to  the  equire,  and  tliat  the  old,  well-loved  house 
■honld  be  ]eft  for  ever.  It  would  be  a  great  fall  in  a  -worldly  point  of 
View, — bom  the  Allington  Small  House  to  an  abode  in  some  little  street 
of  Gneatwick.  At  Allington  they  had  been  county  people, — raised  to  a 
krel  with  their  own  squire  and  other  squires  by  the  circumBtance  of  their 
rendence ;  but  at  Guestwick  they  would  be  small  even  among  the  people 
of  die  town.  They  woidd  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Eameses,  and  much 
locked  down  opon  by  the  GrofFens.  Hey  would  hardly  dare  to  call  any 
more  at  Guestwidc  Manor,  seeing  that  they  certainly  could  not  ejcpect 
Lady  Julia  to  call  npon  them  at  Guestwick.  Mrs.'Boyce  no  doubt  would 
[wtroiuse  them,  and  they  could  already  anticipate  the  condolence  which 
would  be  ofiered  to  them  by  Mrs.  Hearn.  Indeed  such  a  movement  on 
tli«ar  part  would  be  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  fulure  in  the  full 
hearing  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  was  known  to  them. 

X  must  not  allow  my  readers  to  suppose  that  these  considerations  were 
s  matter  of  indifference  to  any  of  ^e  ladies  at  the  Small  House.  To 
K>mQ  wmnen  of  strong  mind,  of  highly-strung  philosophic  tendencies,  such 
conaidetations  might  have  been  indifierent.  But  Mrs.  Dale  was  not  ot 
this  natnre,  nor  were  her  daughters.  The  good  ^ings  of  the  world  were 
good  in  their  (yes,  and  they  valued  the  privilege  of  a  pleasant  social 
footing  among  their  friends.  They  were  by  no  means  capable  of  a  wise 
eontcmpt  of  the  advantages  which  chance  had  hitherto  given  to  them. 
They  could  not  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the  comparative  poverty  of  their 
altered  conditioD.  But  then,  neither  could  they  purchase  those  luxuries 
which  they  were  about  to  abandon  at  the  price  which  was  asked  for 
them. 

"  Had  you  not  better  writ«  to  my  uncle?"  said  one  <^  the  girls.  But 
to  this  Mrs.  Dale  objected  that  she  could  not  make  a  letter  on  such  a 
sobject  clearly  intelligible,  and  that  therefore  she  would  see  the  squire  on 
llM  following  morning.  "  It  will  be  very  dreadful,"  she  said,  "  but  it  will 
■OOB  bo  OTcr.  It  is  not  what  he  will  say  at  the  moment  that  I  fear  so 
much  as  the  bitter  reproache*  of  his  &ce  when  I  shall  meet  him  afler- 
mrds."  So,  on  the  following  morning,  she  again  made  her  way,  and  now 
witiioiit  invitation,  to  the  squire's  study. 

"  Hr.  Dale,"  she  b^an,  starting  upon  ha  work  with  some  con- 
fiuion  in  her  manner,  and  hurry  in  her  speech,  "  I  have  been  thinking 
over  nhat  we  wore  saying  together  yesterday,  and  I  have  come  to  a  re- 
jM^atioD  which  I  know  I  ought  to  make  known  to  you  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

The  squire  also  had  thought  of  what  had  passed  between  them,  and 
had  soffered  much  as  he  had  done  so ;  but  he  had  thought  of  it  without 
Boerbity  or  anger.  His  thoughts  were  ever  gender  than  his  words,  and 
his  heart  softer  than  any  exponent  of  his  heart  that  he  was  able  to  put 
fbub.  He  trisbed  to  love  his  brother's  children,  and  to  be  loved  by  them ; 
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but  even  fuiling  tbitt,  he  wislied  to  do  good  to  them.  It  Lad  not  occoned 
to  him  to  be  angry  with  Mre.  Dale  after  that  interiiew  was  over.  The 
conversation  had  not  gone  pleasantly  vith  him;  but  then  he  hardly 
expected  that  things  would  go  pleasantly.  No  idea  had  occurred  to  him 
tliat  evil  could  come  upon  any  of  the  Dale  ladies  from  the  words  wMch 
hod  then  been  spoken.  He  regarded  the  Small  House  as  th^r  abode  and 
home  as  surely  as  tlie  Great  House  was  his  own.  la  giving  him  Us  due, 
it  must  be  declared  that  any  alluuou  to  their  holding  theae  as  a  benefit 
done  to  them  by  him  had  be^  very  &r  from  his  thoughts.  Mra,  Hears, 
who  held  her  cottage  at  half  its  teal  valae,  grambled  almost  daily  at  him 
as  her  landlord;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  therefore  he  should 
raise  her  rent,  or  that  in  not  doing  bo  he  was  acting  with  special 
munificence.  It  had  ever  been  to  him  a  grumbling,  cross-grained, 
unpleasant  world;  nnd  he  did  not  expect  from  Mrs.  Heam,  or  from 
hia  8igt«r-ia-law,  aoyihing  better  than  that  to  whii^  he  bad  evw 
been  used. 

"  It  will  make  me  very  happy,"  smd  he,  "  if  it  has  any  bearing  on 
Bell's  marriage  with  her  coomn." 

"  Mr.  Dale,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  I  would  not  vex  you  by^ing 
so  if  1  were  not  certain  of  it ;  but  I  know  my  child  ao  well ! " 

"  Then  we  most  leave  it  to  time,  Mary." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  no  time  will  eaOice  to  make  Bell  change 
her  mind.  Wo  will,  however,  leave  the  subject.  And  now,  Mr.  Dale,  I 
have  to  tell  you  of  somethtog  else; — we  have  resolved  to  leave  the  Small 
Honse." 

"  Besolved  on  what  7  "  said  the  squire,  turning  hii  eyes  fiiU  optui  her. 

"We  have  resolved  to  leave  the  Small  House." 

"Leave  the  Small  House  I"  he  said,  repeating  her  words;  "and 
where  on  earth  do  you  mean  to  go  7 " 

"  We  think  we  sball  go  into  Guestwick." 

"And  why?" 

"Ah,  that  is  so  hard  to  explain.  If  you  would  only  accept  tba 
Ikot  SB  I  tell  it  to  you,  and  not  adc  for  the  reasons  which  have  guided 
mel" 

"  But  that  is  out  of  the  question,  Mary.  In  such  a  matter  aa  that  I 
must  ask  your  reasons ;  and  I  must  tell  you  also  that,  in  my  ojnnion,  yon 
will  not  be  doing  your  duly  to  your  daughters  in  carrying  out  such  an 
intention,  unless  your  reasons  are  very  etrong  indeed." 

"But  they  are  very  Btrong,"  said  Mrs.  Dale  ;  and  then  she  patued. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  taid  the  squire.  "  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  you  are  really  in  earnest.  Are  yon  not  comfortable 
there?" 

"  More  comfortable  than  we  have  any  right  to  be  with  our  means." 

"  But  I  thought  you  always  did  very  nicely  with  your  money.  Ttm 
never  get  into  debt" 

"  No ;  I  never  get  into  debt     It  is  not  that,  exactly.     The  fiuit  i^ 
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iir.  Dale,  we  have  no  light  to  live  there  without  pa^iog  rest;  but  we 
could  not  afibrd  to  live  there  if  we  did  pay  rent." 

"  Who  has  talked  about  rent  ?  "  he  Boid,  jumping  up  from  his  chair. 
"  Some  one  has  been  speaking  falsehooda  of  me  behind  my  back."  No 
gleam  of  the  real  tmth  had  yet  come  to  him.  No  idea  had  reached  his 
mind  that  his  relatives  thonght  it  acceesary  to  leare  hia  house  in  conse- 
quence of  any  word  that  he  himself  had  spoken.  He  had  never  considered 
himself  to  have  been  in  any  special  way  generous  to  them,  and  would  not 
have  thought  it  reasonable  that  they  ahould  abandon  the  house  in  which 
they  had  been  living,  even  if  his  anger  against  them  had  been  strong  snd 
hot.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  must  incdst  upon  get^ng  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
As  for  your  leaving  the  bouse,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  can  you 
be  better  off,  or  so  well  7  As  to  going  into  Guestwick,  whst  sort  of 
life  would  there  be  for  the  girls  I  I  put  all  that  aside  as  out  of  the 
question;  but  I  must  know  what  has  induced  yon  to  make  such  « 
proportion.  Tell  me  honestly, — has  any  one  spoken  evil  of  me  behind 
ray  bock  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dale  had  been  prepared  for  opposition  nnd  for  reproach ;  but 
Qiere  was  a  decision  about  the  squire's  words,  and  an  ur  of  muterd<»n  in 
his  manner,  which  made  her  recognize  more  fiiUy  than  she  had  yet  done 
the  difficulty  of  her  position.  She  almost  began  to  fear  thiit  she  would 
lack  power  to  cany  out  her  purpose. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  go,  Mr.  Dale." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  if  I  attempt  to  tell  you,  you  will  be  vexed,  and  wiU 
coatradiot  me." 

"  Vexed  I  shall  be,  probably." 

"  And  yet  I  csunot  help  it.  Indeed,  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  what  is 
liglit  by  you  and  by  the  children." 

".Never  mind  me;  yonr  duij  is  to  think  of  them." 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  and  in  doing  this  they  most  cordially  agree  with 

In  using  such  argument  as  that,  Mrs.  Dale  showed  her  weakness,  and 
(be  squire  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  "  Your  duty  is  to  them," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  yonr  duty  is  to  let  them  act 
in  any  way  that  may  best  please  them  for  the  moment.  I  can  under- 
stand t^t  they  should  be  mn  away  with  by  some  romantic  nonsense,  but 
I  cannot  understand  it  of  you." 

"  The  tmth  is  this,  Mr.  Dale.  Ton  think  that  my  children  owe  to 
yon  that  sort  of  obedience  which  is  due  to  a  parent,  and  as  long  as  they 
remaia  here,  accepting  from  youi  hands  so  laige  a  part  of  their  daily 
support,  it  is  perhaps  natural  ^at  you  should  think  so.  In  this  unhappy 
afikir  about  Bdl " 

"I have  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,"  stud  the  squire,  iater- 
rapting  her. 

"  No ;  yon  have  not  said  so.    And  I  do  not  wbh  yon  to  think  that  I 
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make  *aj  complftint.  Bat  I  feel  tJiat  it  is  eo,  and  they  feel  it.  And,  dien- 
fore,  we  have  made  up  our  mindi  to  go  away." 

Ura.  Dale,  as  die  finished,  was  aware  tfast  ibe  had  not  told  ber  etoiy 
well,  but  she  ttiid  acknowledged  to  herself  tiiat  it  was  quite  out  <^  her 
power  to  teU  it  as  it  should  be  told.  Her  msin  object  was  to  make  hei 
Inother-in-law  uudentaitd  that  the  certainly  would  leaTe  his  house,  and 
to  make  him  undentaiid  this  with  ae  little  pein  to  Inmielf  as  posuUe. 
Kte  did  not  in  the  least  mind  his  thinking  hei  foolish,  if  only  she  ooold 
•0  carry  her  point  as  to  be  able  to  tell  her  daughters  on  her  retnm  that 
the  matter  was  settled.  But  the  eqiiir^  ^m  his  words  And  meimBi, 
seemed  indisposed  to  ^re  her  thia  pritilege. 

"  Of  all  die  pn^ritions  which  I  erer  heanl,''  mii  he,  "  it  is  the  moat 
QnmwoBOble.  It  amonnts  to  this,  that  you  ore  too  proud  to  live  reDt-&ce 
in  a  house  which  belongs  to  your  hnsbaod'e  brother,  and  tiletefore  yon 
Intend  to  mbjeet  yourself  and  your  ehildroi  to  the  great  diBOoufbrt  or  s 
T«ry  straitened  income.  If  yon  yonrrolf  only  were  coDoemed  t  should 
have  no  right  to  say  anything ;  but  I  think  myself  bound  to  tell  yon  that) 
aa  r^aids  the  girls,  eveiybody  that  knows  you  will  think  yon  to  have 
been  rery  wtong.  It  ie  in  the  natural  course  of  thing*  that  diey  shtwld 
hn  in  that  hoaae.  Thd  place  hoe  nerer  been  let  As  fkr  as  I  know,  no 
rwit  has  ever  been  paid  for  the  hotue  rince  it  was  bnilt  It  has  always 
been  given  to  some  member  of  the  &niily,  who  has  been  coondered  u 
h&Ting  the  best  right  to  it.  I  have  considerod  yonr  footing  tfawe  as  fins 
as  my  own  here.  A  quarrel  between  me  and  your  children  would  be  to 
me  ft  great  calamity,  though,  peHiaps,  they  might  be  indiSbrent  to  it. 
But  if  there  were  such  a  quarrel  it  would  afford  no  reason  for  their  teaTing 
that  house.    Let  me  beg  you  to  think  over  the  matter  agaim" 

lite  equire  eould  oamme  an  air  of  anthority  on  oertun  oeoosions,  and 
he  had  done  so  now.  Mrs.  Dale  found  tbot  she  oonid  mly  answer  him  by 
B  simple  repetition  of  her  own  intention;  and,  indeed,  fitiled  in  making 
him  any  aervtbeabJe  answer  wliabnever. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  very  good  to  my  girls,"  she  sold. 

"  I  will  My  nothing  about  that,"  he  answered ;  not  thiiAiBg  at  that 
nwMnenI  of  Hm  Small  House,  but  vt  the  ftall  poseanon  which  he  hsd 
desired  to  give  to  the  elder  of  oil  the  privileges  Which  shoold  belong  to 
the  mistress  of  Allingtim, — thinking  also  of  the  means  by  wMoh  he  was 
hoping  to  repair  poor  Lily's  shattered  fortoneo.  What  wwds  Wele  fbither 
aoid  had  no  great  significance,  and  Mrs.  Dale  got  hen^  sway,  Aeling 
diat  she  had  &iled.  As  soon  ns  she  was  gone  ^e  sqaire  arose,  and 
putting  on  his  grest-ooat,  want  forth  with  hia  hot  and  stick  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  He  went  ont  in  Order  that  his  tJboughts  might  be  more 
free,  and  thkt  be  m^ht  indulge  in  that  eoUce  which  an  ii^ured  man  finds 
m  contemplating  his  injury.  He  declared  to  himsdf  that  he  was  very 
hardly  used, — as  hardly  used,  that  he  almost  began  to  doubt  himself  and 
his  own  motaves.  Why  was  it  that  the  people  around  him  disliked  him 
•o  strongly,— avoided  him  and  fliworted  bim  iu  the  eflbrts  whieh  he  made 
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fbrthwr  w«UareT  He  offered  to  his  nephew  alt  die  pTiTil^«s  of  a  eon, — 
Brach  more  indeed  tliaii  the  priTilegea  of  a  Bon, — tnerelj  aBking  in  return 
that  he  would  coDseot  to  live  permanently  in  the  honse  which  was  to  be 
his  own.  Bnt  his  nephew  refnaed.  "  He  cannot  bear  to  live  with  me," 
add  the  old  man  to  hiniKlf  sorely.  He  was  prepared  to  treat  his  nieces 
with  more  generoai^  than  the  daoghtert  of  the  House  of  Allington  bad 
osnally  reeeired  from  (heir  fadiera ;  and  thej  repelled  his  kindnes.-t, 
running  away  from  him,  and  telling  him  openly  that  they  wonid  not  be 
beholden  to  him.  He  walked  alowly  np  and  down  tbe  terrace,  thinking  of 
this  Tery  bitterly.  HedidnotfiodiathecoutemplaUon  of  his  grievance  all 
that  solace  which  a  grierancc  usually  gires,  becaoae  he  accused  himself  in 
Lis  thonghta  rather  than  others  He  declared  to  himself  that  he  was  made 
to  be  hated,  and  protested  to  himself  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should 
^e  and  be  buried  out  of  memory,  so  that  the  remaining  Dales  might 
liare  *  better  chanoe  of  living  happily ;  and  then  as  he  thus  discussed  all 
this  within  bis  own  bosom,  his  thoughts  were  Tery  tender,  and  though  he 
was  aggrieved,  ha  was  most  afieotionBte  to  those  who  had  moat  injured 
bim.  Bnt  it  wan  absc^ntely  beyond  bis  power  to  repiodooe  outwardly, 
with  words  and  outward  Signs,  audi  tbotigfats  and  feelings. 

It  was  now  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  bat  the  weather  was  atill 
soft  and  open.  The  air  was  damp  rather  than  cold,  and  the  lawns  and 
fields  still  retained  the  green  tints  of  new  vegetation.  As  the  squire  was 
walking  oa.  the  terrace  Hof^ins  came  up  to  him,  and  touching  his  hat, 
remarked  that  they  should  have  frost  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall,"  said  the  Iqutre. 

"  We  most  haTO  die  meson  to  die  flues  of  that  littU  grape-house,  sir, 
befote  I  can  do  Bay  good  with  a  fire  there." 

"  Which  grape-house  ?  "  said  the  squire,  crossly. 

"  Wby,  die  grape-hdnae  in  the  odier  garden,  air.  It  oi^ht  to  have 
betfidcdie  laot  year  by  rights."  This  Hopklnssaid  to  punish  his  master  for 
bung  croM  to  him.  On  that  matter  of  die  flues  of  Mrs.  Dale's  giape-house 
he  had,  with  much  consideration,  spared  his  mastw  during  the  last  winter, 
sod  faa  felt  that  this  ought  to  be  remembered  now.  "  I  can't  put  any  fire 
in  it,  not  to  do  any  reU  good,  U3X  Bomething's  done.     That's  sure." 

"  Then  don't  put  any  fire  in  it,"  said  the  flquire. 

Haw  the  gr^ies  in  question  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fine,  and 
were  the  glory  of  the  garden  of  the  Small  House.  They  were  always 
forced,  diough  not  forced  to  early  as  diose  at  &e  Great  Howe,  and  Hopkins 
WAS  in  a  state  of  gveat  conAision. 

"They'll  never  ripen,  mr;  not  the  whole  year  throng." 

"  Then  let  them  be  nnripe,"  said  die  squire,  walking  aboUtt 

Hopkins  did  not  at  all  understand  it.  The  squire  in  his  natural 
course  was  very  unwilling  to  neglect  any  such  matter  aa  this,  but  would 
be  specially  nnvnlllng  to  neglect  anything  touching  the  Bmall  House.  So 
Hopkins  stood  oa  the  terraee,  raising  hie  hat  and  scratching  his  head. 
"  There's  something  wrong  amongst  them,"  said  he  to  himself,  sorrowAiUyi 
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But  wlien  the  squire  had  walked  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  and  had 
turned  upon  the  path  which  led  round  the  Etde  d  the  hoofe,  be  stopped 
and  called  to  Hopkins. 

"  Have  what  is  needful  done  to  the  flue,"  he  said. 

"  Yea,  sir ;  very  well,  sir.  It'll  only  be  re-setting  the  bricks.  Nothing 
more  ain't  needflil,  just  ibia  winter." 

"Have  the  place  pat  in  perfect  order  while  Tou're  about  it,"  said  th« 
squire,  and  then  he  walked  away. 


chapter  xxxdt. 

■  Doctor  Ceoptb  ib  Tdrmed  out. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  my  dear,  from  the  Small  House  T  "  said 
Mrs.  Boyce  to  her  husband,  some  two  or  three  days  after  Mrs.  Dale's 
y'uat  to  the  squire.  It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  parish  pastor  had  come  in 
from  bis  ministrations  to  dins  with  his  wife  and  children. 

"What  newsT"  said  Mr.  Boyce,  for  he  had  beard  none. 

"  Mrs.  Dale  and  the  girls  are  going  to  leave  the  Small  Honse;  they're 
going  into  Guestwick  to  live." 

"  Mrs.  Dale  going  away ;  nonsense  I  "  said  the  Ticar.  "  What  on 
earth  should  take  her  into  Guestwick  ?  She  doesn't  pay  a  shilling  of  rent 
where  she  is." 

"  I  can  assure  you  it's  true,  my  dear.  I  was  with  Mrs.  Heam  just 
DOW,  and  she  had  it  direct  from  Mrs.  Dale's  own  lips.  Mrs.  Heam  said 
she'd  never  been  taken  so  much  aback  in  her  whole  life.  There's  been 
some  quarrel,  you  may  be  sure  of  that" 

Mr.  Boyce  sat  nlent,  pulling  off  bis  dirty  shoes  preparatory  to  his 
dinner.  Tidings  so  important,  aa  touching  the  social  life  of  bis  parish,  had 
not  come  to  him  for  many  a  day,  and  be  oould  hardly  bring  himself  to 
credit  them  at  so  short  a  notice. 

"  Mrs.  Hears  says  that  Mrs.  Dale  spoke  ever  so  &mly  ahont  i^  «■ 
though  determined  tiiat  nothing  sbonld  change  her." 

"  And  did  she  say  why  7  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  But  Mrs.  Heam  stud  she  could  undentsnd  Uiere 
had  been  words  between  lier  and  the  squire.  It  couldn't  be  anything  else^ 
yon  know.     Probably  it  had  sometJiing  to  do  with  that  man  Crosbie." 

"  They'll  be  very  pushed  about  money,"  said  Mr.  Boyce,  thnuting  bis 
feet  into  his  slippers. 

"  That's  just  what  I  sud  to  Mrs.  ITeam.  And  Uiose  ^Is  have  never 
been  used  to  anything  like  real  economy.  What's  to  become  of  them  I 
don't  know ; "  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  as  she  expressed  her  i^mpatby  for  her  dear 
friends,  received  considerable  comfort  from  the  prospect  of  thnr  future 
poverty.  It  always  is  so,  and  Mrs.  Boyce  was  not  worse  than  her 
neighbours. 
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"  Ton'll  fiad  they'll  moke  it  up  before  tlie  time  comes,"  said  Mr.  Boyce, 
to  vhom  the  excitement  of  such  a  change  in  afiaiis  was  ahuost  t€o  good  to 
be  tme. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Mrs,  Boyoe ;  "  I'm  afraid  not    They  are  both 
io  decemiined.     I  always  thought  that  riding  and  giving  the  girls  hata 
and  habits  was  injurious.     It  was  treating  diem  as  thongh  thejr  were  the 
squire's  danghten,  and  they  were  not  the  squire's  daughtere." 
"  It  was  almost  the  same  thing." 

"  But  now  we  see  the  difierenoe,"  said  the  judicious  Mrs.  Boyce.  "  I 
often  said  that  dear  Mrs.  Dale  was  wrong,  and  it  turns  out  that  I  was 
light.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  me,  as  regards  calling  on  them  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Of  course  it  won't" 

"Not  but  what  there  must  be  a  difference,  and  a  rery  great  difference 
loo.  It  will  be  a  terrible  come  down  for  poor  Lily,  with  the  loss  of  her 
fine  husband  and  all." 

Ailer  dinner,  when  Mr.  Boyce  had  again  gone  forth  upon  his  labours, 
the  same  subject  was  discussed  between  Mrs.  Boyce  and  her  danghterSj 
and  the  mother  was  very  careful  to  teach  her  children  that  Mrs.  Dale 
would  be  just  as  good  a  peison  as  ever  she  had  been,  and  quite  as  much  a 
lady,  even  though  she  should  live  in  a  very  dingy  house  at  Guestwick ; 
from  which  lesson  the  Boyce  girls  learned  plainly  that  Mrs.  Dale,  with 
BpJI  aad  Lily,  were  about  to  have  a  lall  in  the  world,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  accordingly. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  discovered  that  Mn.  Dale  had  not  given  way 
to  the  squire's  arguments,  although  she  had  found  herself  unable  to 
answer  them.  As  she  had  returned  home  she  had  felt  herself  to  be  almost 
vanquished,  and  had  spoken  to  the  girls  with  the  air  aad  tone  of  a  woman 
who  hardly  knew  in  which  course  lay  the  lin^  of  her  duty.  But  they 
had  not  seen  the  squire's  manner  on  the  occasion,  nor  heard  his  words, 
and  they  could  not  understand  that  their  own  purpose  should  be  abandoned 
because  He  did  not  like  it.  So  they  talked  their  mother  into  fresh  resolves, 
and  on  the  following  morning  she  wrote  a  note  to  her  brother-in-law, 
aasuring  him  that  she  had  thought  much  of  all  that  he  had  said,  but  again 
declaring  that  she  regarded  herself  as  bound  In  duty  to  leava  the  Small 
HonB&  To  this  he  had  retunied  no  answer,  and  she  had  communicated 
her  intention  to  Mrs.  Heam,  thinking  it  better  that  there  should  be  no 
secret  in  the  matter. 

"  I  am  sorij  to  hear  that  your  sister-in-law  is  going  to  leave  us," 
Mr.  Boyce  aaid  to  the  squire  that  same  afternoon. 

"Who  told  you  that?"  asked  the  squire,  showing  by  his  tone  that 
he  by  no  means  liked  the  topic  of  conversation  which  the  parson  had 

"  Well,  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Boyce,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Heam  told  her." 

"  I  wii^  Mia.  Heam  would  mind  her  own  bnmness,  and  not  spread 

idle  report*." 
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The  aquire  said  nothing;  more,  and  Mr.  Bojce  felt  tiiat  he  bad  htea 
very  mjostlj  snubbed. 

Dr.  CroAfi  had  come  over  and  prohounced  as  a  fact  that  It  iras  scar- 
latina, T1II(^  apothecaries  are  generally  wronged  by  the  donbta  irhidi 
are  thrown  upon  them,  for  the  town  doctors  when  they  ceme  always 
eonfirm  what  the  Tillage  Apothecftriea  hare  said. 

"  There  can  be  no  donbt  aa  to  Ha  bdng  scarlatdna,"  th«  doctor  declam! ; 
"  but  the  symptoms  are  all  faronrable." 
'  There  was,  hoWeVer,  mncb  worse  coming  than  thifl.  Two  days  afWr- 
wsrdi  Lily  found  herself  to  be  rather  unwell.  Bhe  ende&Toared  to  keep 
it  to  herself,  fearii^  that  die  should  be  brought  under  &M  doctor's  notice 
as  a  patient ;  bat  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  on  the  ibllowit^  morning 
it  was  known  that  she  had  also  taken  the  disease.  Dr.  Crofla  declared  that 
ercrythiDg  was  in  her  feTour.  The  weather  was  cold.  He  presence  of 
the  malady  in  the  house  bad  caused  them  all  to  be  careful,  and,  moreorer, 
good  advice  was  at  band  at  once.  The  doctor  begged  Um.  Dale  not  to  be 
uneasy,  but  he  was  rery  eager  in  begging  that  ibe  two  nstera  might  not 
be  allowed  lo  be  (wgether.  "  Could  yon  not  send  Bdl  into  GnCslwick,^— 
to  Mrs.  Eames'  7 "  said  he.  But  Bell  did  not  choose  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Eomes',  and  was  with  great  difficulty  kept  ont  of  her  mother's  bed* 
room,  to  whidi  Lily  ai  att  inv^d  was  transferred. 

"  ff  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,"  he  said  to  Bell,  on  the  second  day 
hfter  lily's  compldnt  had  declared  itself,  "  you  are  wrong  to  stay  here  in 
the  house." 

"  I  certai&ly  shall  not  leave  mamma,  when  she  has  got  so  much  apon 
her  hands,"  said  Bell. 

"  Bnt  if  you  shonld  be  taken  ill  ahe  would  hav«  more  on  her  hands," 
pleaded  the  doctor. 

"I  could  not  do  it,"  B^  replied.  ')Tf  I  Were  taken  orerto  GnntwlA, 
I  should  be  so  uneasy  that  I  (iiould  walk  back  to  AlUngtos  die  first 
moment  that  I  could  escape  from  the  house." 

"I  think  your  moUier  would  be  mote  comfortable  trithoat  yon." 

"  And  I  Uitnk  she  would  be  more  comfortable  ^rith  tue.  I  don't  ever 
like  to  hear  of  a  woman  running  away  from  illneSs  ;  but  when  a  lister  or 
a  daughter  does  so,  it  is  intolerable."  So  Bell  rranained,  wi&out  t>er- 
mission  indeed  to  see  her  rister,  but  performing  TBrieus  outside  odmiuis- 
tntions  which  were  mueh  needed. 

And  thus  all  manner  of  trouble  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
&nall  House,  &lling  upon  them  ns  it  were  in  a  htap  together.  It  waa  aa 
yet  barely  two  months  silioe  those  terriMe  tidings  had  come  respectii^ 
Crosbie;  tidings  which,  it  was  felt  at  the  time,  would  of  themselves  be 
sufficient  to  oroah  them ;  and  now  to  that  misfbrlone  other  misfertonea 
had  been  added,^-ane  quick  upon  the  heels  of  another.  Ju  the  teeth  of 
the  doctor's  kind  prophecy  Lily  beoame  very  11),  and  oiler  a  lew  daya  was 
delirious.  She  would  talk  to  her  mother  about  Crosbie,  speaking  of  him 
as  she  used  to  speak  in  the  autunm  that  was  passed.    But  even  itt  her 
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mutlneH  «lie  remembered  that  thej  had  rcsolred  to  leOTe  tbeir  present 
home;  and  ahe  asked  ^e  dcctor  twica  whether  their  lodgings  in  GaeatWicJC   • 
were  ready  for  them. 

'  It  iru  thus  that  Oofls  Sret  beard  of  their  inteotion.  Nov,  in  theeo 
ixji  of  Lily'fl  'irortt  iUnees,  he  came  daily  ofer  to  Allington,  remaining 
there,  on  one  occasion,  the  whole  night.  For  all  this  he  would  take  no 
fee; — nor  had  be  ever  taken  a  fee  from  Mrs.  Dole.  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
come  Bo«lten,*'  BeQ  Baid  to  bim  one  erentag,  as  he  stood  with  ber  at  the 
diawiiig-toom  fire,  after  be  had  left  the  patient's  room;  "ytm  are  over- 
losdii^  tu  with  obligationB."  On  that  day  Lily  was  over  the  worst  of 
the  fever,  and  be  bad  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Dale  that  be  did  not  think 
thftt  ohe  waa  now  in  danger. 

"It  will  not  be  uecoflsar^  muDb  tooger,"  be«dd;  "  the  worst  of  it  is 
orer." 

"It  ia  Buob  a  luxury  to  hear  you  say  bo.  I  suppose  we  shall  owe  hot 
h£B  to  you ;  but  nererdielea '' 

**Ob,  not  •euUtins  is  nol  Bniih  a  t^ribte  thing  now  ta  it  used 
to  be." 

"  Then  why  should  you  have  deroted  your  time  to  her  as  you  bare 
doneT  It  frightens  me  when  I  think  of  the  injury  we  must  have  done 
you.'* 

"  My  horse  has  felt  it  more  than  I  have,"  aaid  the  doctor,  laughing. 
"  My  patients  at  Guestwick  are  not  so  very  numerous."  Then,  instead  of 
going,  be  sat  himself  down.  "  And  it  b  really  true,"  he  said,  "  that  you 
are  alt  going  to  leave  this  bouse  T  " 

"  Quite  true.  We  shuU  do  so  at  the  cud  of  March,  if  Lily  is  well 
enoi^h.to  be  moved." 

"  Lily  will  be  well  long  before  that,  I  hope ;  not,  indeed,  that  she  ought 
to  be  moved  out  of  her  own  rooms  for  many  weeks  to  come  yet." 

"  Unless  we  are  stopped  by  her  we  shall  certainly  go  at  the  end  of 
March."  Bdl  now  had  also  sat  down,  and  tbey  both  remained  for  some 
time  looking  at  the  fire  in  ulence. 

"  And  why  is  it.  Bell  ? "  be  edd,  at  last.  "  But  I  don't  know  whether  I 
hare  a  right  to  ftsk." 

"Tou  bavo  a  rigbt  to  ask  any  question  about  us,"  she  said.  "My 
uncle  is  very  kind.  He  is  more  than  kind ;  he  is  generous.  But  he  scema 
to  think  ^at  our  living  here  gives  him  a  right  to  interfere  With  mamma. 
We  don't  like  Uiat,  and,  therefore,  we  are  going  " 

The  doctor  still  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  Bell  still  sat  oppoMte  to 
bim  ;  but  the  couTeraation  did  not  form  itself  very  finely  between  them. 
"  It  is  bad  news,"  be  sdd,  at  last. 

"  At  any  rate,  when  we  are  ill  you  wiU  not  bitYO  so  ihr  to  come  and 
we  us." 

"  Tes,  I  understand.  That  means  that  I  am  nugradons  not  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  you  all  so  much  nearer  to  me;  but  I 
do  not  in  the  least.    I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  as  living  anywhere 

— 'S'^' 
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but  here  at  AlUugton.  Dales  will  be  out  of  their  place  in  a  street  at 
.  Guestwick." 

"  That's  hard  upon  the  Dalus,  too." 

"  It  IB  hard  upon  them.  It's  a  sort  of  offiihoot  from  that  very  (jnumical 
law  of  noblesse  obhge.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  go  away  from  AUinglon, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  very  imperatiye." 

"  But  they  are  very  imperative." 

*'  Iq  that  case,  indeed  1 "    And  then  again  he  fell  into  rilcnce. 

"  Hare  you  never  seen  that  mamma  is  not  happy  here  ?  "  she  sud,  atta 
another  pause.  "  Foi  myself,  I  never  qoite  uudentood  it  all  before  as  I 
do  now;  but  now  I  see  it." 

"  And  I  have  seen  it ; — have  seen  at  least  what  you  mean.  She  has 
led  a  life  of  restraint  j  but  then,  how  frequently  is  such  restnunt  the 
necesuty  of  a  life?  I  hardly  think  that  your  mother  would  move  on  that 
account." 

"Ko.  It  is  on  our  accoont  But  this  restraint,  as  you  call  it,  make* 
U3  unhappy,  and  she  ia  governed  by  seeing  that.  My  uncle  is  genenraa 
to  her  as  regards  money ;  but  in  other  things, — in  matters  of  feeling,-~I 
think  he  has  been  ungenerous." 

"  Dell,"  said  the  doctor  ;  and  then  he  paused. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  but  made  no  answer.  Ha  had  alvayi 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  they  two  had  ever  r^arded  eadb 
other  as  close  friends.  At  the  present  moment  she  had  forgotten  all  ebe 
besides  this,  and  yet  she  had  infinite  pleasure  in  sitting  there  and  talkiiig 
to  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  question  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask, 
only  that  I  have  known  you  so  long  that  I  alm<»t  feel  that  I  am  speaking 
to  a  uster." 

"  You  may  ask  me  what  you  please,"  said  she. 

"  It  is  about  your  cousin  Bernard." 

"  About  Bernard  I  "  said  Bell, 

It  was  now  dusk;  and  as  they  were  sitting  without  other  light  than 
that  of  the  fire,  she  knew  that  he  could  not  discern  the  colour  which 
covered  her  face  as  her  coumn's  name  wus  mentioned.  B&t,  had  the  light 
of  day  pervaded  the  whole  room,  I  doubt  whether  Crofts  would  have  setm 
that  blush,  for  he  kept  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

"  Yea,  about  Bernard?     I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  ask  you." 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  s^,"  said  Bell,  speaking  words  of  the  nature  of 
which  she  was  not  conadous. 

"  There  has  been  a  rumour  in  Gueatwick  that  he  and  you " 

" It  is  untrue,"  said  Bell;  "quite  untrue.  If  you  hear  it  repented, 
you  should  contradict  it^     I  wonder  why  people  should  aay  such  things." 

"It  would  have  been  an  excellent  marriage; — all  your  frienda  must 
have  approved  it," 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Dr.  Crofts  1  How  I  do  hate  those  words, '  an  ei- 
cclleitt  marriage.'    In  them  is  contained  more  of  wicked  worldliness  thaa 
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uj  other  vords  tliat  one  ever  bears  epoken.  Ton  want  me  to  marry  my 
eoiuin  strnply  becauae  I  afaonld  bare  a  great  house  to  live  in,  and  a  coacb. 
I  koow  ttiat  jtm  are  my  fiiend;  bnt  I  hate  anch  friendship  as  that." 

*'I  think  yoa  niannderttand  me.  Bell.  I  mean  that  it  woald  have 
been  an  excellent  marriage,  provided  yon  bad  both  loved  each  other." 

"No,  I  dont  misnndeTBtand  yon.  Of  conrse  it  wonid  be  an  excellent 
marrisge,  if  we  loved  each  other.  You  might  say  the  same  if  I  loved 
the  batcher  or  the  baker.  What  yoa  mean  is,  that  it  makes  a  reason  for 
loving  him." 

"  I  don't  think  t  did  mean  that." 

"  Hien  yoa  mean  nothing." 

After  that,  there  were  again  some  minntet  of  rilence  during  which 
Dr.  Crofta  got  up  to  go  away.  "  Ton  have  scolded  me  very  dreadfully," 
he  aud,  with  a  lUght  miile, "  and  I  beliare  I  have  deserred  it  for  inter- 
fering  " 

"  No;  not  at  all  for  interfering." 

**  Bnt  at  any  rate  yon  must  forgive  me  before  I  go." 

"  I  won't  ibrgive  yon  at  all,  unless  yon  repent  of  yonr  sins,  and  alter 
altogether  the  wickedneas  of  your  mind.  Ton  will  become  very  soon  as 
bad  as  Dr.  Gmfien." 

"Shall  1 7" 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  forgive  you ;  for  after  all,  you  are  the  most  generous 
man  ia  the  world." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  conrse  I  am.    Well, — good-by." 

"  Bnt,  Dr.  Crofts,  you  should  not  suppose  others  to  be  so  much  more 
vorldly  than  youiself.     You  do  not  care  for  money  so  very  much " 

"  Bnt  I  do  care  very  much." 

"If  you  did,  yon  would  not  come  here  for  nothing  day  after  day." 

**  I  do  care  for  money  very  mnch.  I  have  sometimes  nearly  broken 
my  heart  because  I  could  not  get  opportunities  of  earning  it  It  is  the 
best  friend  that  a  man  can  have — >—  " 

«  Oh,  Dr.  Crofts  I " 

" ' the  best  friend  that  a  man  can  have,  if  it  be  honestly  come  by. 

A  woman  can  hardly  realixc  the  sorrow  which  may  fall  upon  a  man  from 
the  want  of  such  a  friend." 

"  Of  course  a  man  likes  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  his  profession ;  and 
you  can  do  that." 

"  That  depends  upon  one's  ideas  of  decency." 

"Ah  I  mine  never  ran  very  high.  I've  always  had  a  sort  of  aptitnde 
£>r  living  in  a  pigsty; — a  clean  pigsty,  you  know,  with  nice  fresh  bean 
straw  to  lie  upon.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  they  made  a  lady  of 
jae.     I  do,  indeed." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Dr.  Crofts. 

"  That's  because  you  don't  quite  know  me  yet.  I've  not  the  slightest 
pleasnre  in  putting  on  three  different  dresses  a  day.  I  do  it  very  often 
because  it  comes  to  me  to  do  it,  from  the  way  in  which  we  have  been 
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taoglit  to  live.  But  when  we  get  to  Gnest^iclt  I  meaii  to  chuige  aU 
that;  and  if  jou  come  in  tc  tea,  you'll  see  roe  in  the  eaine  brown  frock 
that  I  wear  ip  the  momiog, — ^onless,  indeed,  the  moniing  work  ma^  ibf 
brown  frock  dirty.  Oh,  Di-  Crofta !  yoa'll  have  it  pttoh-dwk  lidipg  home 
under  the  Guestwick  elma." 

"  I  dop'e  miad  the  dark,"  he  uid ;  and  it  Bsemed  m  though  he  hardly 
intended  to  go  even  yet. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Beli,  "  end  I  ehall  ring  frr  ci«idi«i."  B«t  be  rtopped 
her  as  she  put  her  hand  out  to  the  bell-pulL 

"  Stop  a  momeut,  Bell.  Tou  nee^  htrdly  haye  ^Q  ca»dl«f  Wore  I 
go,  and  you  need  not  begrudge  my  staying  eitheri  MSixg  thftt  I  abi^  be 
all  alone  at  home." 

"  Begrudge  your  staying  1 " 

"  But,  howeyer,  you  i^fdl  begnidge  it,  oi  elpe  make  sie  veiy  welcome." 
He  Btill  held  her  by  the  wrist,  which  he  had  caught  aa  he  prevented  hei 
from  Bummoning  the  servant.  ■       - 

"  What  do  yow  mean  7  "  ffiid  she,  "  Toil  know  y«a  MB  wdcoiiN  to 
us  OB  flowers  in  Alay.    You  sl»ayB  weie  weleomef  hut  now,  wh«  you 

have  come  to  ua  in  our  trqqble At  any  r«t#,  yon  shall  sever  say 

that  I  turn  you  out" 

"Shall  I  never  say  so?"  And  Btill  he  held  her  by  the  wriBt-  He 
had  kept  hia  chair  thrfiughout,  but  shewaa  standing  be&ae  him, — between 
him  and  the  fire.  But  she,  though  he  held  her  in  this  way,  thought  Uttia 
of  his  words,  or  of  his  action.  They  had  known  each  other  with  great 
intimacy,  and  though  Lily  would  still  laugh  at  her,  ^yiog  that  ]>'.  Crofts 
was  her  lover,  she  had  long  since  taught  herself  that  no  moh  feeling  tm 
that  would  ever  exist  between  them. 

"Shall  I  never  say  so,  Belli?  What  if  lo  po<»  a  man  as  I  ask  Ibr  the 
hand  that  you  will  not  give  to  so  rich  a  man  aa  your  cousin  Bernard 7" 

She  instantly  withdrew  her  arm  and  moved  ba<^  very  qnickfy 
a  step  or  two  across  the  rug.  She  did  it  almost  with  the  motioq  whidi 
she  might  have  used  had  he  insulted  her ;  or  had  a  man  i^ioken  eat^  words 
who  would  not,  under  any  circumstancea,  have  n  right  to  speak  them. 

''  Ah,  yes  I  I  thought  it  would  be  so,"  he  said.  "I  may  go  now,  and 
may  know  that  I  have  been  turned  out." 

"What  is  it  you  mean.  Dr.  Crolts?  What  is  it  you  are  nying? 
Why  do  you  talk  that  nonsense,  trying  to  see  if  you  can  provoke  me  1 " 

"  Tes ;  it  is  nonsense.    I  have  no  right  to  address  yon  in  that  vray, 
aad  eertainly  should  not  have  done  it  now  that  I  am  in  yonr  hottse  in'  the 
way  of  my  profession,    I  beg  your  pardon."    Now  he  also  wu  standiDg,   - 
but  he  h^d  not  moved  fropi  his  side  of  the  ^r^laoe.     "  Are  you  going  to 
Ibrgive  me  before  Igol" 

"  Forgive  yon  for  what  ?  "  said  she. 

<>  For  daring  to  love  you  ;  lor  having  loved  you  almost  as  long  ss  you 
can  remember ;  for  loving  ,yoa  better  than  all  beside.  This  alone 
you  should  forgive ;  but  will  you  Ibigive  pe  for  haviqg  told  it  ? " 
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He  liad  made  her  no  offer,  nor  did  she  expect  that  ha  waa  about  to 
mate  one.  She  herself  hud  hardly,  yet  reahzed  the  meaning  of  bia 
words,  sad  ihe  eertftinlf  bod  aakcd  herself  no  question  as  to  the  sBiwec 
which  she  ahoutd  give  to  them.  There  sie  cases  in  which  lovers  present 
themselves  in  so  nninistakeable  %  guise,  that  the  first  word  of  open  lore 
Dttared  by  them  tells  their  whole  story,  and  tella  it  without  the  possibility 
of  a  sorprise.  And  it  is  generally  so  when  the  lovei  has  not  begn  an  old 
friend,  whan  even  hit  acquaintance  has  been  of  modent  dota^  It  had 
been  so  essentially  in  the  case  of  Crosbie  and  Lily  Dale.  When  Croabie 
came  to  Lily  and  made  bis  offer,  he  did  it  with  perfect  ease  and  thorough 
aetf-possession,  for  he  almost  knew  that  it  waa  expected.  And  Lily, 
though  she  hod  been  flurried,  for  a  moment,  had  her  Ktswex  pat  enough. 
She  already  loved  the  man  with  all  her  heart,  delighted  in  hia  presence, 
basked  in  the  smuhlne  of  hia  manliness,  rejoiced  in  his  wit,  And  had 
tqned^er  ean  to  the  tone  of  hia  voice.  It  had  all  been  done  and  the 
vorld  ei^ected  it.  Had  be  not  made  his  offer,  Lily  would  haTe  been 
ill-treated; — though,  ftlas,  alas,  there  was  fotnre  ill-treatment^  ao  modf 
heavier,  in  store  for  her  1  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  a  lover  can- 
not make  himself  known  as  such  without  great  difficulty,  and  when  hq 
doee  do  so,  cannot  hope  for  an  immediate  answer  in  hja  iavoqi.  It  la 
hard  upon  old  friends  that  &.ia  difficult  phould  oenally  fall  the  heaviest 
t)pou  then).  Crofts  had  been  so  intimate  with  the  Dale  family  that  very 
many  penons  bad  thought  it  probable  th^  he  would  marry  onq  of  the 
girls,  iin.  Dale  herself  had  thought  ao,  and  bad  almost  hoped  it.  Lily 
had  oertoiuly  done  both.  These  thoughta  and  hopes  had  aomenbat  lad«l 
away,  but  yet  their  former  existence  should  have  bem  in  the  doetor's 
fiivonr.  But  npw,  when  he  had  in  some  way  ipokep  out.  Bell  itarted 
back  from  him  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  in  -^meat  She  probably 
loved  him  better  than  any  man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  whoi  he  spoke 
to  her  of  lore,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  understand  him. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Dr.  Crofts ;  indeed  I  do  not,"  she 
■aid. 

"  I  had  meant  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife ;  simply  that.  But  you  shall 
not  have  the  pain. of  midking  me  a  podtive  refusal  As  I  rode  here 
to-day  I  thought  of  it.  During  my  freqaent  rides  of  late  I  have  thought 
of  little  else.  But  I  told  myself  that  I  hod  no  right  to  do  jt.  I  have 
not  even  a  house  in  which  it  would  be  fit  that  yon  should  live." 

"  Dr.  Crofb,  if  I  loved  you, — if  I  wished  to  marry  you "  and  thet) 

•he  shaped  benelf. 

"  But  yon  do  not  V 

"So;  I  think  not,  I  si^^)eBe  not.  No.  Bi)t  iu  ftaj  wj  no  con? 
sideration  about  money  has  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  But  I  am  not  that  butcher  or  that  baker  whom  you  could  love?  " 

"  No,"  said  Bell ;  and  then  she  elopped  herself  frpm  further  speech, 
not  as  intending  to  convey  all  her  ansiwer  in  that  one  word,  bnt  a*  not 
^mowing  haw  to  &shion  any  further  woida. 
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"I  knew  it  would  be  bo,"  said  the  doctor. 

It  will,  I  fear,  be  thought  by  those  who  condescend  to  criticize  thia 
lover's  condnct  and  hia  mode  of  cairyiDg  on  his  snit,  that  he  was  very 
unfit  for  such  work.  Ladies  will  say  that  he  wanted  courage,  and  men 
wUI  Bay  that  he  wanted  wit.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  he 
behaved  as  well  as  men  generally  do  behave  on  such  occamons,  and  that 
.he  showed  himself  to  be  a  good  average  lover.  There  is  your  bold 
lover,  who  knocks  his  lady-love  over  as  he  does  a  bird,  and  who 
would  anathematisEe  himself  all  over,  and  swear  that  his  gtm  was  dii- 
traught,  and  look  about  as  though  he  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,  if  be  missed  to  knock  over  his  bird.  And  there  is  your  timid 
lover,  who  winks  his  eyes  when  he  fires,  who  has  felt  certain  from  lite 
moment  in  which  he  buttoned  on  Jiis  knickerbockers  that  he  at  any  rate 
would  kill  nothing,  and  who,  when  he  hears  the  loud  congratnlataons  of 
his  6iends,  cannot  believe  that  he  really  did  bag  that  beantiiul  winged 
thing  by  his  own  prowess.  The  beautiful  winged  thing  which  the 
timid  man  carries  home  is  his  bosom,  declining  to  have  it  thrown  into 
a  miscellaiieoas  cart,  so  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  a  common  crowd  of 
game,  is  batter  to  him  than  are  the  slaughtered  hecatombs  to  those  who 
kill  their  birds  by  the  hundred. 

But  Dr.  Crofts  had  so  winked  his  ^e,  that  he  was  not  in  the  Iqast 
aware  whether  he  had  winged  hia  bird  or  no.  Indeed,  having  no  one  at 
hand  to  congratulate  him,  he  was  quito  sure  that  the  bird  had  flown  away 
aninjored  into  the  next  field.  "  No  "  was  the  only  word  which  Bell  had 
given  in  answer  to  his  last  sidelong  question,  and  No  is  not  a  comforlable 
word  to  lovers.  But  there  had  been  that  in  Bell's  No  which  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  bird  was  not  escaping  without  a  wound,  if  he  had  still 
had  any  of  his  wits  about  him. 

*'  Now  I  will  go,"  sud  he.  Then  he  pansed  for  an  answer,  but  none 
came.  "  And  you  wtU  understand  what  I  meant  when  I  ^ke  of  being 
turned  out." 

"Nobody — tcma  yon  out."  And  Bell,  as  she  spoke,  had  almost 
descended  to  a  sob. 

"It  is  time,  at  any  rate,  that  I  should  go;  isitnot?  And,  Bell,  don't 
suppose  that  this  little  scene  will  keep  me  away  from  your  sister's  bed- 
dde.  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  hardly 
know  me  again  for  the  saine  person."  Then  in  the  dark  he  pnt  out  his 
hand  to  her, 

"  Good-by,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  Ho  pressed  hers  very 
closely,  but  ^e,  though  she  wished  to  do  so,  could  not  bring  herself  to 
return  the  pressure.  Her  hand  rem^ed  passive  in  his,  showing  no  sign 
of  offence ;  but  it  was  absolutely  passive. 

"  Good-by,  dearest  fiiend,"  he  said. 

"  Good-by,"  she  answered,— And  then  he  was  gone. 

She  waited  quite  sdll  till  she  heard  the  front-door  dose  after  him,  and 
then  ibe  crept  olently  up  to  her  own  bedroom,  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 
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low  rocting-cliair  OTcr  the  fire.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  eastern 
already  catabliished  that  her  mother  ehould  Tcmain  with  Lily  till  the  tea 
was  readj  dnwnataira;  for  In  these  dajs  of  illneaa  such  dinners  as  were 
provided  were  eaten  early.  Bell,  therefore,  knew  that  she  had  still 
aom^  half  hoar  of  her  own,  during  which  ahe  might  ait  and  tbiuk 
nndistarbed. 

And  ivhat  naturally  ahonld  have  been  her  first  thoughts? — that  she 
bad  ruthlessly  refused  a  man  who,  as  ahe  now  knew,  loved  her  well,  and 
for  whom  she  had  elwaya  felc  at  any  rate  the  warmest  friendship?  Such 
were  not  her  thoughts,  nor  were  they  in  aoy  way  akin  to  this.  They 
ran  back  instantly  to  years  gone  by, — over  long  years,  as  her  few  years 
were  coanted, — and  settled  themGelres  on  certain  halcyon  days,  in  which 
the  had  dreamed  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  had  fancied  that  she  had  loved 
bim.  How  she  had  scliooled  herself  for  those  daya  since  t}utt,  and  taught 
Iieraelf  to  know  that  her  thoughts  had  been  over-bold  I  And  now  it  had 
all  come  round.  The  only  man  that  she  had  ever  liked  had  loved  her. 
Then  there  came  to  her  a  memory  of  a  certain  day,  in  witich  she  had 
been  almost  proud  to  think  that  Crosbie  had  admired  her,  in  which  she 
had  almost  hoped  that  it  might  be  so ;  and  as  she  thought  of  this  she 
blushed,  and  struck  hi?  foot  twice  upon  the  Hoor.  "  Dear  Lily,"  she 
nid  to  herfielf — "  poor  Lily  1 "  But  the  feeling  which  induced  her  then 
to  tMnk  of  her  sister  had  hud  no  relation  to  that  which  had  first  brought 
Crosbie  into  her  mind. 

And  this  nuia  bad  loved  her  Uirough  it  all, — this  priceless,  peerless 
man, — this  man  who  was  as  true  to  the  backbone  as  that  other  man  had 
shown  himself  to  be  (rLk;  who  was  as  sound  as  the  other  man  had  proved 
himself  to  be  rotten.  A  smile  came  across  hct  faco  as  she  sat  looking  nt 
the  fire,  thinking  of  this.  A  man  hod  loved  her,  whose  love  was  worth 
possessing.  She  hardly  rtmcmhcred  whether  or  no  ahe  had  refused  him 
or  accepted  him.  She  hardly  asked  herself  what  she  would  do.  As  to  all 
that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  have  many  thoughts,  hut  the 
necessity  did  not  press  upon  her  quite  iminedinlcly.  For  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  she  might  sit  aod  triumph ; — and  thus  triumphant  she  sat  there 
till  the  old  nurse  came  In  and  told  her  that  her  mother  was  waiting  for 
Iter  below. 


TO*  vni.— HO.  45. 
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J^iiti-$efl|ectabili% 


Thehb  sre  a  number  of  commonplacea  which  are  conitantly  attracting 
attention  under  allghtly  different  fornM.  From  time  to  time  they  strike 
the  fanc^  Df  ingenious  writers,  who  give  them  a  new  glosa  by  the  help 
of  Borne  degree  of  literary  tilftie.  One  of  the  moat  attractive  and 
popular  of  these  is  what  may  be  called  the  anti-reapectabiUty  commwi- 
place.  In  every  generation — in  feet,  several  times  in  a  generatioD — it 
occurs  to  BDme  Ufely  person  who  combines  power  of  expreaoon  with 
more  than  average  sensibility,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who 
are  condemned,  and  even  stigmatised,  by  the  world  at  large — who  faQ, 
BO  to  speak,  under  its  official  cecsure — are  in  reality  betto'  than  trtheia 
wlio  are  rewarded  with  its  smiles  and  its  fevours.  The  approval  of  man* 
kind,  its  causes  arid  its  effects,  are  all  summed  up  in  the  one  word^ 
'  Sespec table.'  To  be  respectable,  whether  the  object  of  the  feeling  is  & 
man  or  a  woman,  is  to  fall  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion — to 
come  up  to  that  moat  real,  though  very  indefinite  standard  of  gondni-as, 
the  attainment  of  which  is  exacted  of  every  one  aa  a  condition  of  being 
■  allowed  to  associate  upon  terms  of  ostensible  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  human  rfice.  The  anti-reHpectability  commonplace  or  commonplaces 
are  made  up  of  denunciations  of  the  triviality  of  this  standard,  and  illua- 
trations  of  the  numerous  caKea  in  which  it  fails  to  secure  even  that  small 
amount  of  average  virtue  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  intvmled  lo 

Novels,  for  very  good  reasons,  arc,  generally  speaking,  made  the 
vehicles  of  denunciations  of  this  kind  j  and  the  publication  of  a  popular 
novel  is  the  commonest  miide  of  bringing  forward  what  ia  to  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Such,  nt  least,  is  the  practice  of  our  own  day.  Formerly, 
poetry  answered  the  same  purpose.  Though  at  present  it  is  hardly  ever 
so  em]>loyed,  at  least  in  this  country,  it  is  tlie  common  theme  of  all 
satiiisrs  from  Horace  to  Pope.  Whetlier  Bjmn  sneered  or  di-claim  •! 
— whether  ChUdt  Harold  or  Don  Juan  was  in  hand — ulmoxt  ail  hi^ 
utterances  might  be  summed  up  aa  protests  against  respectability.  Tliis 
style  of  writing  has,  perhaps,  been  carried  farther  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  the  common  topic  of  nil  the  most  popular  French 
writ«rs,  and  especially  of  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  that  the  monster, 
Society,  is  the  must  oppressive  of  tyrants,  imposing  the  most  absurd  t^ta 
by  the  most  unreasonable  means,  on  personi  who  are  dwarfed  in  intdluct 
and  character  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  even  if  iliey 
are  not  diiven  into  the  very  vices  against  which  it  is  profeascdly  directed. 
The  popukrity  of  these  writera  was  such  that  at  one  time  they  no  doubt 
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eTCrcised  a  great  influence  over  flie  cliaracter,  and  even  over  the  politics 
and  hiatoty,  of  France.  In  our  own  country  the  same  tune  has  been 
frequently  played  to  andienceafnr  lets  dispoaed  to  liaten,  and  in  every 
respect  of  a  ninch  le^s  malleable  constitution.  Its  characteristic  wierila 
and  defects  have  been  recently  displnj-ed  in  a  very  attractive  way  by 
Mrs.  Nerton.  In  her  tile,  Lost  and  Saved,  that  diatinguiahed  authoreaa 
has  shot  one  more  little  arrow  at  poor  old  Society,  who  haa  in  her  time 
been  made  info  a  sort  of  Annt  Sally,  eternally  battered  more  or  less  skil- 
fully by  the  missiles  of  a  crowd  of  ^vritcrs  whose  exertions  are  watched 
by  the  public  at  large  with  keen  inlcreBt,  and  are  rewarded,  if  they  are 
in  the  least  degree  successful,  by  an  applause  which  can  hardly  be  nid 
to  be  Btrictly  proportioned  to  their  merits. 

The  story  itself  is  probably  well  knoini  to  moat  of  our  readers,  and 
(or  the  purpose  of  extracting  and  observing  upon  its  moral,  which  alone, 
and  not  the  literary  merita  of  the  book,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article,  it  may  he  stated  very  shortly.  Beatrice  Brook — all  youth,  beauty, 
innocence,  and  Tirtuo— loves,  and  is  loved,  by  one  Montague  Treheme, 
who  is  heir — subject  to  the  provisions  of  an  oppressive  aud  absurd 
will— to  a  title  and  an  immense  estate.  Her  father,  a  retired  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  gets  ruined  by  aoriie  unfortunate  speculations,  and  at  the 
height  of  bis  misfortunes  his  daughter,  by  the  infernal  arts  of  a  certain 
Mra.  Grey,  who  is  in  league  with  Treheme,  is  invpigled  Into  taking  a 
jonmey  on  the  Continent,  under  Mrs.  Grey's  care.  At  Venice  she  finds 
the  existing  incumbent  of  the  title  to  which  Treherne  is  the  heir ;  and 
this  formidable  old  man,  artned  by  the  tyrannical  will  with  all  manner  of 
authority  over  Trehcme's  marriage,  utterly  forbids  him  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Beatrice.  Treheme  thereupon  prevails  upon  Beatrice  to  elope 
with  litm  to  Trieste,  where  he  expects  to  get  married  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  ■wicked  Mrs.  Grey  helps  him  therein.  Unluckily  they  get  Into  a 
wrong  steamer,  and  go  to  Alexandria,  and  tlience  to  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  where,  between  travelling  and  emotion,  Beatrice  falls  ill,  and  is 
Jlkely  to  die.  For  the  soke  of  htr  reputation  abe  is  extremely  anxious  to 
he  married,  and  no  clergynlan  being  available,  a  passing  doctor  is  dressed 
up  to  look  like  one,  and  performs  the  service.  Hereupon  Beatrice  recovers, 
and,  thinking  iierself  Trelierne's  wife,  lives  with  him  aa  such.  They  then 
get  back  to  England,  and  the  whole  atoty  being  kept  very  quiet,  and 
especially  the  marriage,  which  would  have  endangered  all  Trehcrne'a 
splendid  prospects,  Beatrice  returns  to  her  father,  who  supposes  that  she 
haa  been  spending  her  time  with  Mrs.  Grey.  As,  however,  it  becomes 
clear  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  child,  she  presses  Treheme  to  acknow- 
ledge the  marriage,  and  at  last,  going  to  his  lodging  for  that  purpose,  ia 
actually  confined  there.  Her  father  does  not  know  where  she  is,  and 
Trelieme  keeps  her  as  well  as  he  can  in  the  front  parloiir,  promising  that 
when  he  rtachea  the  period  fixed  by  the  will  for  hia  majority,  he  will 
acknowiedgc  her  as  bis  wife.  There  she  and  her  child  live  for  about  a 
year  in  a  most  uncomfortable  way,  and  by  degrees  she  makes  the  di»- 
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coTery  that  tlici-e  is  veiy  little  Bympathy  between  ter  lorer  and  lierseir, 
end,  in  sliort,  that  ahe  has  made  a  great  mietalce.  During  tliis  period  » 
certain  Lady  NesdaJe  is  put  nnd  is  kept  prominently  before  the  reader. 
She  is  the  'n-ife  of  Lord  Nesdale,  and  a  niece  of  the  wicked  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  is  the  raistress  of  sevGral  men,  of  whom,  at  the  period  of  the  atoiy, 
Treheme  ia  the  most  faroured,  and  also  the  most  prominent.  Lady 
Kesdale  is  honoured  and  respected,  while  Beatrice  pines  away  in  her  tront 
parlour,  neglected  and  wretched.  Beatrice  at  last  finds  out  the  relatioaa 
between  her  lover  and  Lady  Nesdale.  There  are  a  variety  of  scenes  of 
love  and  rage.  Treheme  tells  Beatrice  that  the  supposed  marriage  ia  all  non- 
aeiue,  and  tbtit  if  it  were  valid  she  could  not  prove  it,  and  at  last  dcseiti 
her  and  her  child,  and  leaves  her  in  her  front  parlour  without  even  money 
to  pay  her  rent.  As  she  happened,  when  she  left  her  father's  lodging  to 
go  over  to  Treheme'a,  to  have  in  her  pocltet  170/.  worth  of  old  Bnineli 
lace,  which  she  hud  a  Epecial  gifl  of  mending,  she  contrives  to  support 
her  child  and  herself  by  meailing  lace,  and  to  keep  the  1701.  in  reserve. 
After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  she  is  discovered  by  one  Maurice  Llewellyn, 
who,  having  been  rejected  by  her  siater,  had  immediately  taken  np  with 
her  intimate  friend,  and  who  happens  also  to  be  a  friend  of  the  doctor 
who  celebrated  the  sham  marriage.  She  is  thns  restored  to  her  &mi1y, 
who  receive  her  with  open  aims.  Her  father,  however,  dies  of  paralysis, 
and  her  child  of  epilepsy,  and  she  goes  abroad  with  her  sister,  and  is 
kindly  received  by  the  father  and  mother  of  her  sister's  ex -lover,  Maurice 
Lleweliyn.  At  Genoa  she  falls  in  with  an  Italian  count,  who  is  an 
interesting  widower,  his  wife  having  deserted  him  before  her  death. 
Treheme,  who  had  manied  ngsin,  being  about  this  time  poisoned  by 
Mrs.  Grey,  Beatrice  considers  herself  as  a  widow,  and  marries  the  count. 
The  public,  we  are  informed,  were  pretty  gracious  to  her,  bat  were  in 
the  habit  (surely  not  an  altogether  unnatural  one)  of  asking  whether 
in  her  youth  there  had  not  been  some  odd  story  about  her  having  a 
child,  and  about  an  elopement? 

Such  ia  the  slory.  It  was  put  before  the  world  ivith  a  certain  stem, 
uncompromising  air.  The  authoress  showed  in  the  preface,  in  the  occa- 
sional observations  interwoven  with  the  story  itself,  and  in  a  snbsotinent  letter 
to  the  morning  papcr.^,  that  she  took  a  high  moral  view  of  what  she  had 
done.  She  obviously  regarded  the  tale  by  no  means  as  a  mere  paadme — 
ft  tale  like  another  intended  to  be  a  mere  elegant  toy,  destined  to  go  the 
way  of  all  such  toys,  and  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  had  accom- 
plidied  its  purpose  of  amusing  a  few  idle  hours.  On  the  contrary,  it  ivns 
to  give  the  world  a  lesson,  to  make  it  reflect,  to  lash  and  expose  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  and  show  the  Lady  Nesdalea  and  other  BUch  sinaers 
of  this  wicked  world  that  there  was  one  eye  upon  them  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  evade,  the  eye  of  a  three-volume  Providence,  turned  on  as 
required  by  the  monster  circulating  libraries  which  in  these  days  provide 
■0  lai^  a  part  of  the  world  with  both  sentiments  and  opinions.  Such 
being  the  pretensions  of  the  book,  let  us  see  what  it  proves,  and  eapsdally 
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what  It  prores  against  tlie  iricked  world  and  the  corrupt  ptactices  nbich 
it  was  apparently  intended  to  expose  and  reform. 

It  proves  first  of  all,  or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  meant  to  prove,  that 
whereas  Beatrice  Brook  was  very  good  and  perfectly  innocent,  she  nnder- 
went  great  and  nccdlesa  sufferings,  cruelly  inflicted  on  her  by  hypocritical 
Society.  If  Mrs.  Norton  did  not  mean  to  say  this  at  least,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  that  she  did  mean  anything  specific.  Is  this,  then,  true?  la 
the  first  place,  waa  Beatrice  Brook  very  good  7  No  doubt  she  was 
altnictiTe.  A  very  pretty  girl,  accomplished,  ladylike,  natural,  and  full 
of  life  and  animal  spirits,  is  aspleasant  an  object  as  is  to  be  ibund  in  this 
poor  old  world ;  and  whatever  the  faults  of  the  world  may  be,  want  of 
readiness  to  recognize  that  fact  is  most  assuredly  not  one  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  charming,  and  quite  another  to  be  good ; 
and  though  it  might  be,  and  no  doitbt  was,  not  only  natural  but  hardly 
avoidable  to  full  in  love  with  Beatrice  Brook,  there  was  nothing  much  to 
praise  in  her,  taking  her  at  Mrs.  Norton's  own  estiaiato.  No  girl  of  good 
feeling  would  have  left  her  &ther  and  sister  all  alone  and  in  great  dis- 
tress, in  awretched  lodging  in  London,  to  go  pleasuring  about  in  France 
and  Italy,  with  people  whom  she  hardly  knew.  No  woman  who  had  any 
proper  feeling  of  self-respect  and  decency  would  have  eloped  with  her 
lover  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  half  an  hour 'a  warning,  patting  her- 
self entirely  in  his  power,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  she  might  have 
received  the  protection  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  when,  at  all  events,  by 
simply  staying  where  she  was,  she  might  easily  have  obtained  some  proper 
goardianship.  Surely  no  one  will  contend  that  it  is  a  mere  conventional 
prejudice,  not  founded  on  any  solid  reason,  which  forbids  a  girl  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  to  travel  about  with  a  young  man  of  twen^-four.  To  say 
that  there  is  no  great  harm  ia  such  a  step  if  the  girl  is  in  love  with  the 
man,  is  in  effect  to  say  that  a  pretty  girl  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  under 
no  moral  obligations.  The  test  of  goodness,  the  very  meaning  of  it,  is 
to  do  right  when  it  is  unpleasant  to  do  soj  everybody  can  do  right 
when  it  is  pleasant.  If  Beatrice  Brook  had  picked  a  packet,  her  beauty 
tvonld  have  been  no  excuse.  Why  was  it  an  excuse  for  running  away 
with  her  lover?  She  clearly  did  wrong  j  and  not  only  wrong,  but  very 
wrong  indeed,  and  richly  deserved  to  be  severely  punished.  Then,  was 
the  punishment  unreasonably  severe  7  The  answer  is,  that  whatever  it 
was,  it  was  self-inflicted.  Society  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  suffered 
great  agony  by  concealing  what  had  happened  from  her  &ther.  But  why 
did  she  not  take  him  into  her  confidence?  Simply  because  she  did  not 
choose.  Would  society  hare  blamed  her  if  she  had?  So  fiir  Irom  it,  any 
sennble  person  whose  advice  she  might  have  asked  would  instantly  have 
eaid,  "  Tell  your  father,  wliatever  you  do ;  and  lose  no  time  about  it.  He 
is  your  natural  protector  ;  and  Treheme  has  no  right  whatever  to  compel 
you  to  sacrifice  your  character  to  his  prospects.  If  you  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  promise  him  secrecy,  the  facts  of  the  case  not  only  excuse  but 
require  a  breach  of  the  promise  to  that  extent,  It  is  bare  justice  to  your- 
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■elf,  to  yonr  father,  and  to  your  child,  that  you  ahonld  have  proper  advloe 
on  the  Kiibject;  and  the  promise  made  by  you  to  your  loyer  waa  olearlj 
made  under  undue  influence,  and  without  referenae  to  the  present  state 
of  affaire."  Jf  this  bad  been  done,  bulf  the  HafferiDg  which  Be^mce  Iiad 
In  fact  to  undergo,  and  a  large  part  of  the  fai  more  grievous  Bu&erii^ 
which  her  father  and  sister  had  to  undergo,  wouH  have  been  avoided, 
end  the  rules  of  sodety — the  ordinary  current  morality  by  which  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  regulate  their  conduct — woald  have  been  complied 
with.  By  keeping  her  own  oounsel,  Beatrice  punished  herself;  and  it  is 
not  only  absurd,  but  absolutely  impudent,  to  blame  the  rules  of  society  for 
a  result  which  would  have  been  aroided  by  observing  them. 

What  happens  next  7  Beatrice's  child  is  born  under  circumstanoec 
which  are  almost  grotesquely  improbable.  After  its  birth,  she  lives  with 
it«  father  for  more  than  a  year  without  saying  a  single  word  about  her 
marriage,  and  during  this  time  she  has  no  respectable  female  fidends. 
She  ft^ls  herself,  in  fact,  out  of  the  pale  of  aocie^,  and  judicionsly  enough 
keeps  herself  to  herself.  la  sodety  to  blame  for  this  ?  Onght  it  to  lay 
down  the  rule,  that  whenever  a  young  woman  lives  with  a  young  man 
who  is  the  father  of  her  ohtld,  and  to  whom  she  is  not  known  to  be 
married,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  ia  privately  married  to  him,  and 
haa  good  reasons  for  concealing  the  fact  1  If  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  would  have  happened  to  Beatrice  Brook  than  that  which  i*  said 
to  hare  happened.  As  far  as  the  world  knew,  she  was  living  with  a  niao 
who  was  not  her  husband,  and  the  world  refused,  or,  rather,  if  they  bad 
known  of  her  existence,  would  have  refused,  to  call  upon  her.  Was  the 
world  so  very  wrong  1  So  far  respectability  seems  to  have  the  heat  of  it. 
At  lost,  her  sham  marriage  is  proved  to  have  taken  place,  and,  her  diild 
being  dead,  she  meets  with  friends  with  whom  she  lives  quietly  aad 
respeetably,  though  aha  avoids  the  world  at  large;  and  people  who  know 
little  about  the  matter,  to  some  extent  avoid  her,  thereby  wounding  har 
pride.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this?  It  would  appear  on  the  whole  tliat 
she  was  rather  leniently  treated.  Her  friends  were  kind  to  her,  and  far- 
gave  her  for  a  very  serious  fault,  or,  indeed,  for  more  than  one.  The 
general  public — the  half-doien  people  who  knew  her  slightly — knew  no 
more  than  this,  that  she  had  eloped  with  a  man  with  whom  she  went 
through  the  thinnest  posaible  kind  of  marriage  ceremony,  lived  with 
him  lor  more  than  a  year,  and  then  allowed  Mm,  without  any  attempt 
on  her  own  part  or  the  part  of  ber  fnende  to  ertabliah  the  validitj 
of  the  fitat  marriage,  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  nullity,  by  deserting  her 
and  marrying  somebody  else.  This  being  all  that  waa  or  could  Ba 
known  upon  the  subject  by  the  world  at  large,  waa  the  world  at  larga 
wrong  in  shaking  its  head,  saying  that  the  story  was  a  very  queer  and 
unpleasant  one,  and  declining,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  intimate  with  tba 
lady  to  whom  it  related — at  kast,  until  she  had  eatablished  a  sew  posiUon, 
and  for  a  eonsiderable  time  behaved  herself  well  elaewhera?  Candid 
obaervers  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  about  the  least  tlwl 
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either  coulil  or  ought  to  be  expected,  and  tliat  Uim  Brook  wiu  treatad 
□Dt  only  justly,  but  as  leniently  na  any  one  could  be  treated. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  Lndy  NesdHle,  yiho  was  a  thoTonghly 
bad  woman  and  deserved  alt  that  soctety  oould  possibly  inflict  on  her, 
was  treated  with  every  po«iible  mark  of  redpect,  whilst  Bfatrice  waa 
excommnnipated,  and  thab  the  injustice  lies  not  in  the  puniiihroent  of  the 
one,  but  in  the  contrast  afTorded  to  it  by  the  impunity  of  the  other.  The 
aiisvter  to  this  is  givin  in  a  very  few  words:  Lady  Nesdale  was  not  fannd 
out,  and  took  good  i^are  not  to  be.  She  contrived  to  deceive  even  ht-r 
husband,  and,  of  course,  peraons  who  liad  no  partioular  iuteri'St  in  her, 
and  uo  call  to  be  always  watching  her  prOceedingn,  would  be  more  eiislly 
deceived.  IW  inipuoity  no  more  proves  tliat  society  ia  indifferent  to 
morality  than  the  inipunity  of  n  large  omubiir  of  pickpockets  proves  that 
there  are  ni>  kwa  a^uiiist  theft.  Ii)dee<l,  in  one  of  die  scenes  ol  l/Mt  and 
Savtd,  Mrs.  Norton  observes  that  Lady  Nesdule  was  horrified  at  the  dis- 
caretj  of  her  secret  by  Beatrice,  because  she  knew  tliat  if  she  wus  found 
out  she  would  be  expt-Iled  from  oil  the  distinctions  and  amusementjt  which 
sha  valued  ao  much,  and  reduced  to  the  poution  of  a  social  outlaw. 
What  more  could  society  do  ?  To  aay  that  it  does  not  in  every  case  fully 
eKecute  its  own  rules  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  not  omniscient. 

Casea  no  douht  occur  in  every  one's  experience  in  which  women  mis* 
conduct  themselves,  and  are  known  to  do  so,  but  in  which,  owing  to  the 
abseuoe  of  any  positive  scandal,  society  does  sot  interfere.  This  may 
look  like  bypocri^.  In  aome  oases  it  is  so,  but  in  general  it  is  a  question 
of  evidence.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  social  penalties  that  every  one  should 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  that  notLing  short  of  soom 
notorious  &ot,  the  import  of  which  oamiot  be  questiotied,  ahould  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  sort  of  guUt  which  calls  for  aoeial  tt  nwnmn  n  ioatiim. 
If  it  were  not  wo,  the  world  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  malignant  goarip, 
and  soma  of  the  pleaaantest  and  moat  useful  relation*  of  life  would  ba 
probtbited.  In  social  as  well  aa  legal  relations  it  ia  always  well  to  require 
a  high  standard  of  proof  beiure  you  punish.  Pana  tn  ptmooa,  meftM  m 
SBMUS,  is  the  true  theory ;  Ibr  the  real  seanrity  tor  good  conduot  is  to  ba 
fband,  not  in  terror,  but  in  conscience.  The  manifest,  avowed  crime  is 
pKniabed  for  the  aake  of  branding  the  oSenop,  far  more  than  for  the  sake 
of  remoring  a  putioulor  offender.  The  number  of  fortimste  females,  who 
•re  the  objects  of  sa^aiou  only,  will  always  be  considerable ;  nor  shall 
we  ever  get  rid  of  what  baa  been  weU  oalled  the  undetected  class. 

This  observulion  shows  how  fiir  the  rules  of  the  world,  sa  to  reqmota- 
bility,  have  a  moral  fauQdation.  They  are  not  intended  to  make  the 
world  good,  still  less  ean  they  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  avoid  the  society  of  wrong-doers — a  duty  which,  if  it 
existed,  would  oertainly  put  each  of  us  in  his  or  her  own  peculiar  ooraer, 
and  keep  lis  there  oU  the  days  of  our  lives.  Their  real  justification  is 
that  they  tend  to  prevent  certain  evils,  which  alwuys  will  exist,  from 
rising  to  0.  height  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  human  beings  to 
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associate  together  at  all.  People  vho  blame  the  rules  of  eocie^,  and 
ascribe  to  them  iojiuitice  and  hypocri^,  are  in  reality  paying  to  society 
an  extravagant  compliment.  Their  complaints  ascribe  to  it  functions  to 
which  it  has  no  sort  of  claim.  They  suppoae  it  onglit  to  make  people 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  sort  of  pariah  beadle,  and  such  writers  ns 
Mrs.  Norton  are  angry  because  it  is  but  a  deputy  Providence.  They  are 
just  like  the  French  peasant  who  blames  the  Government  if  he  has  a  bad 
harvest.  Society  at  large  cannot  be  more  moral  than  its  individual 
members,  and,  of  course,  it  seeks  not  to  relbrm  the  world,  but  to  make 
ite  wheels  run  smoothly. 

The  only  other  charge  agiunat  the  world  which  Mrs.  Norton's  story 
Buggesta  ia  that  Treheme  was  not  to  severely  punished  aa  Beatrice  fer 
their  common  fault,  he  being,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  far  the  greater 
ofieader  of  the  two.  This  is  not  put  forward,  by  any  means,  so  promi* 
neatly  as  the  other  complaints  with  which  it  is  mixed  up;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  alleged  that  the  public  at  large  had  any  means  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  The  facts  stated  are,  first,  that  an  ambitious  and  worldly-minded 
woman,  who  did  know  of  the  stoi^,  saw  in  it  no  objection  to  a  marriage 
between  Treberne  and  her  daughter — a  marriage  by  which  her  daoght^ 
would  be  raised  to  a  position  splendid  both  in  rank  and  fortune;  and, 
secondly,  that  an  honest  and  upright  man,  who  waa  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  iacta,  looked  upon  Treheme  ever  after  as  a  very  contemptible 
blackguard,  and  dropped  his  acquaintance,  though  they  hod  married 
sisters.  The  inference  from  this  appears  to  be  that  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  lays  down  no  specific  rules  as  to  the  consequences  which  are 
to  be  annexed  to  immorality  in  the  case  of  a  man,  but  leaves  individuals 
to  judge  upon  the  subject  according  to  their  estimate  of  the  moral  b^ous- 
ness  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  individual  case,  though, 
with  regard  to  a  woman,  it  is  more  severe,  punishing  mere  want  of  chasli^ 
with  excommunication,  whatever  special  circumstances  of  mitigation  may 
be  attached  to  any  particular  instance  of  it.  There  can  be  little  doabt 
that  moh,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ia  the  tacit  rale  on  which  so<de^  at  lai^ 
generally  acts  in  these  cases.  It  certunly  looks  at  £rst  eight  more  like  a 
case  of  injustice  than  the  other  instances  alleged  by  Mrs.  Norton ;  but 
when  the  matter  ia  considered  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the  rule 
rests,  at  all  events,  on  broad  fonndationa,  and  that  the  mere  exhibition  of 
a  particular  instance  in  which  a  great  moral  offender  is  visited  by  a 
lighter  punishment  than  one  who  is  much  less  wicked  than  himaelf,  really 
proves  nothing  at  all. 

Any  one  who  haa  reflected  at  all  on  punishments  must  have  been 
Btrack  with  the  observation  that  wherever  they  are  inflicted  the  relation 
between  moral  guilt  and  the  severity  of  suffering  ia  very  slight,  and  that 
it  often  appears  not  to  exist  at  all.  ^his  is  equally  true  of  the  laws  of « 
nation,  the  rules  of  society,  the  management  of  a  school,  nay,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  not  tbe  worst  kind  of  dc^  that  gets 
whipped  ottenest  or  hardest,  nor  is  it  the  worst  boy  at  a  public  school  that 
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ifl  most  aevei-ely  flogged.  An  Eton  boy  goes  to  a  pttblic-Uouse  on  a  hot 
afternoon  and  drinks  more  ale  tlian  is  good  for  him.  There  is  or  was  a 
Irw  agninst  going  to  any  public-house  vliatever,  and  the  breach  of  tbi* 
law  involved  (ynj  properly)  a  sound  flogging.  It  is  easy  to  imi^ne 
other  acts  which  would  show  a  thousand  limes  more  moral  depravity 
n'hich  it  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  punish  at  all.  Fur  instance,  a 
boy  'who  in  strong  and  an  excellent  swimmer  sees  another  drowning,  and, 
instead  of  jumping  into  the  water  to  help  him,  runs  to  get  HRsistance,  and 
there  is  reason  to  auppose  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  his 
companion  had  been  drowned  before  it  came,  Morally  this  would  approach 
to  the  guilt  of  murder,  yet  it  is  very  probablo  that  a  netisible  schoolmaster 
would  not  think  it  right  to  punish  it.  He  would  leave  the  offender  to 
hia  own  conscience  and  the  contempt  of  his  schoolfellows.  The  object  of 
punishment,  he  tvonld  say,  is  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  school,  not 
to  make  the  boys  good  and  conrageouB.  Thin,  indeed,  is  the  true  theory 
of  punishment,  in  whatever  sphere  it  is  exercised,  legal  or  social.  It  acta 
exctunvely  by  terror,  unless,  indeed,  by  some  accident  the  perscai  on 
whom  it  is  inflicted  happens  to  be  of  mch  a  disposition  and  is  placed  in 
such  circumstances  that  the  mere  sufFering  as  such  does  him  good,  aa 
an  iUaeas  or  an  accident  might.  These,  however,  are  exceptional  cases, 
nor  are  the  exceptions  frequent.  In  all  ordinary  instances  the  primary 
cSects  of  punishment  are  exclusively  deterrent;  hence  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  rule  by  which  it  is  inflicted  turns  upon  the  question 
whether,  if  euoh  a  rule  were  established,  there  would  be  any  reasonable 
probability  that  it  would  effect  its  purpose. 

The  social  rule  in  question  is,  that  whenever  a  woman  is  manifestly 
prored  to  be  guilty  of  particular  faults,  she  is  to  be  socially  excommuni- 
cated, no  excuse  being  allowed  for  her  conduct;  but  that  this  is  not  to  be 
the  case  with  men,  whose  offences  in  that  particular  are  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  individuals  according  to  their  individual  estimate  of  the  particular 
circamstances  of  the  case.  The  suggestion  made  by  such  books  as  Loii 
and  Saved  is  tliat  the  same  rule  ougiit  to  be  applied  to  both  sexes.  Let 
that  proposal  be  examiued  by  tlie  test  suggested  above.  As  to  that  branch 
of  the  rule  which  applies  to  women,  it  is  clear  iu  the  first  place  that 
women — in  the  present  slate  of  society — are  so  much  more  dependent  on 
the  opinion  of  the  world  than  men,  and  are  so  much  more  delicately 
framed  than  men  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  that  there  is  a  fur  better 
prospect  of  producing  the  desired  result  in  their  case  than  in  the  case 
of  men.  If  a  woman  is  put  out  of  the  social  synagogue,  what  can  she  do  7 
She  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  world  which  the  world  cannot  get  else- 
where; she  is  dependent  on  others  for  all  that  makes  lije  not  only  agree- 
able, but  even  tolerable,  and  being  by  nature  infinitely  more  susceptible 
tliaa  men  to  the  pleasures  and  piiins  produced  by  the  praise  or  blame  of 
others,  she  ia  much  more  likely  to  bo  affected  by  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  one  and  incurring  the  other.  Hence  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
prodacing  the  effect  desired  by  erecting  ihe  sentiment  in  question  into  aposi- 

li-*«..,-.,. 
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tire  rule  witli  inezortible  peoaltiea.  Nor  is  thu  matter  of  mero  ipeonlation. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  exisienee  of  the  rule  in 
queetioQ  produces  immeDse  results,  and  that  wherever  it  is  vigorously  and 
impartially  adininiatered,  it  produces  a  very  high  average  level  of  feinala 
virtue,  aad  thereby  investB  life  in  general  with  what  is  unquestionably  the 
best  and  greatest  of  its  oharms.  It  may  fairly  I>e  asked  why  such  a  ru]^ 
should  he  so  stringently  enforced  and  admit  of  so  few  exceptions  7  Why 
should  not  the  world  at  large  inquire  into  speoial  circumstances,  and 
admit  them  in  extenuation  of  puniehmant,  as  reasonable  people  would  ia 
their  own  private  relations  f  The  answer  is,  that  the  syntpatJiiea  of  tbd 
great  bulk  of  people  arc  sure  to  he  ho  strongly  enlisted  on  the  aide  of  tha 
offender,  the  temptation  to  undue  indulgence  is  so  great,  that  indiscriminate 
severity  is  the  only  refuge  to  which  mea  can  fly  from  their  own  feelings. 
The  features  of  every  individual  case  admit  of  being  put  in  such  a  light 
that  if  it  were  r^arded  by  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  it  very 
■everely,  and  the  result  would  be  that  there  would  be  uo  social  sanctjon  at 
ftll  for  female  virtue.  You  must  draw  the  Hue  somewhere,  and  there  m 
only  one  intelligible  way  of  drawing  it. 

With  regard  to  men  the  cose  is  difiereut.  If  any  attempt  were  mode 
to  enCbrce  male  ohastity  by  the  same  sanctions  as  are  and  can  be  applied 
to  women,  the  soraal  penalties  guaranteeing  it  would  be  defied  by  so  largo 
and  powerful  a  minority,  that  the  system  could  not  be  supported.  Men 
are  too  strong  to  be  hold  by  such  bonds.  The  attempt  to  impoiie  tbem 
would  produce  evils  which  cannot  be  properly  described,  but  would  ba 
felt  in  every  household  in  the  kingdom.  The  world  at  large  need*  its 
individual  members  as  much  as  they  need  it.  You  can  excommunicate  a 
woman  by  simply  refusing  to  associate  with  her,  for  the  pleasure  whicli 
her  society  gives  is  the  only  reason  why  you  do  associate  with  her  ;  she 
stands  in  uo  other  relation  to  the  world  than  the  socio!  one.  But  this  ia  not 
the  case  with  men.  A  man  ia  a  politician,  a  coaulry  gentleman,  a  bMiker, 
a  merchant,  a  tradesman,  an  artist,  an  author,  a  doctor,  or  fifty  other 
things,  and  in  this  capacity  he  bos  sometbing  to  give  to  a  certain  nuitibc^ 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  they  cannot  get  without  considerable  incon- 
venience  elsewhere.  For  instance,  a  man's  family  solicitor,  who  knovra  all 
bis  affiura,  and  has  done  busineas  for  him  and  his  predecessora  perhaps  for 
generations,  who  has  perhaps  lent  him  money,  and  keepe  numbera  of  hu 
papers,  figures  in  the  Divorce  Court  is  a  discreditable  way.  Whatever 
the  client  may  think  of  the  matter,  he  cunnot  cast  off  the  attorney  at  & 
moment's  notice,  even  if  he  wishes  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  find  it 
easy  to  procure  a  successor  who  could  be  warranted  immacolate  in  all  Itis 
private  relations.  An  eminent  banker  who  ia  well  known  as  an  admirable 
man  of  buuness,  and  enormously  rich,  sets  the  world  at  defiance  in  biii 
private  relations.  Can  it  be  expected,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  all  his  customers  should  immediately  withdraw  their  accounts  ?  It  19 
of  coutw  idle  to  expect  anything  of  the  sort.  Whether,  if  the  vorld 
wer«  inhabited  by  angels,  pubhc  opinion  would  make  any  distinctiua 
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betw«an  Iha  paUio  and  private  cliaractar  of  iadiridual  angela,  miij  be  a 
curious  subject  for  fanciful  apeoulation,  but  aa  long  ta  it  ia  inbabited  by 
men  and  women,  it  ia  clear  that  the  distinction  will  olwayB  exint,  und  ilmt 
rery  little  notice  will  bs  t^en  in  all  the  publie'relatioDa  of  life  of  a  iiiun'a 
private  Gulinga.  This  being  once  admitted,  it  is  practicaJl/  impowiblt:  to 
■top  there,  for  there  is  no  broad  distinction  between  publicand  private  life. 
The  two  are  so  much  mixed  up  together  that  thej  oanuot  be  lepanited. 
Suppose— as  is  the  case  with  many  men — a  man  bases  bis  claims  lo 
private  relations  entirely  on  his  public  character,  8up|>ose  be  simply 
sinks  aad  puts  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  he  has  any  domestic  relations  at 
all,  and  goes  into  society  simply  on  the  footing  of  bin  being  Mr.  A.,  ihit 
author,  Mr.  B-,  the  painter,  Ur.  C,  the  well-known  traveller,  or  Mr.  D., 
iba  member  for  suob  a  borougb.  It  is  obvious  that  people  who  chooie  lo 
Bsoodate  with  suoh  a  man  on  such  terms,  have  no  more  right  to  ask 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  Mra.  A.,  B.,  C,  or  D.,  or  w'heiher  if  there  is, 
she  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  usual  way,  than  they  hare  a  right  to 
aak  what  is  their  aoqoaintance's  balanoe  at  the  bank,  or  whether  his  bills 
are  paid.  Thu  rektionship  ia  altogether  oocasiooal,  and  is  reslricted  in 
its  v«ry  nature  to  some  particular  department  in  life.  It  is  of  the  sama 
kind  in  principle,  though  it  may  be  different  in  degree,  aa  tlie  relationship 
between  people  who  casually  meet  on  a  journey,  and  who  would  not,  or 
need  not,  object  to  chat  together,  whatever  might  be  their  difierecoet  oa 
the  mosl  vit^ly  important  subjects. 

Thus  the  diSerepcfl  betwem  the  social  lulei  whiob  apply  to  the  moral 
oonduct  of  men  and  women  is  by  no  means  a  mere  piece  of  imrigbteoua 
portiali^.  It  rests  oa  a  solid  bans,  namely,  the  difference  between  the 
relation  in  which  society  at  lai^e  stands  to  the  two  sexes,  and  the  different 
d^irees  of  power  which  it  has  over  them.  No  doubt  if  the  extreme  views 
of  women's  rights,  which  are  advocated  by- some  eminent  persons,  were 
ever  to  prevail ;  if  women  were  ever  to  cease  to  be  dupeudent  upon  men 
for  support  and  protection ;  if  they  oame  to  sustain  public  relations  and 
characters,  if  they  bad  professions,  and  eat  in  Fm-liament,  and  became 
merchants  and  landowoera,  they  would  acquire  by  that  very  fact  as  much 
libartf  aa  to  their  morals,  as  men  enjoy  at  present.  If  a  man,  for 
instance,  made  acquaintanoe,  sfty  with  an  eminent  J«iiale  barrister,  living 
by  herself  iu  chambers  in  tits  Temple,  be  would  associate  with  her  on 
the  same  ternu  as  with  her  male  neighbours,  and  would  no  more  think  of 
aiding  the  one  than  the  other  whether  their  moral  conduct  was  slways 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  obvious,  from  the  tact  that  in  those 
walks  iif  life  where  women  are  iodepcndent,  and  have  quasi-public  charac- 
ters, they  stand  on  much  the  same  footing  as  men.  This  is  the  real 
Ft-as  in  why  the  morals  of  actresses,  and,  in  general,  women  who  maintain 
tlivni>ulv'Qi  >iy  tliuir  urtliitic  |KiwerH,  are  uqiIit  a  leis  rigid  ccniitirBliip  thim 
tlt<wc  of  tiiu  lent  ol  the  wx.  They  liuve  an  iiidepL-ndent  standing  ^around  of 
tbcir  own.  They  can  give  something  which  the  norld  likes  to  lure,  and 
cannot  get  elsewhere,  namely,  tlie  pleasure  of  hearing  a  fine  voice,  or  ace* 
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ing  gracerul  gestures,  nnd  hence  they  can  wring  from  tlie  wst  of  the  irorld  a 
corresponding  degree  of  liberty.  Society  may  be  right,  or  it  may  be 
wrong  in  the  pcsitioD  which  women  hold.  It  may,  md  alHO  it  may  not,  be 
true  that  ve  should  all  be  happier  and  better  if  women  ceased  to  stand  in 
that  dependent  relation  to  men  which  they  occupy  at  present  in  all  parti 
of  the  world ;  but  so  long  aa  they  do  aland  in  that  position,  the  world  Kill 
be  consistent  in  enforcing  by  inexorable  sanctions  a  severe  moral  diadplina 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  men. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  those  general  social  mles,  compliance 
with  which  constitutes  respectability,  and  which  are  so  much  complained  of 
by  writera  like  Mrs.  Norton,  cnnnot  fitirly  be  represented  as  grievances, 
except  by  persona  who  are  prepared  to  go  much  further,  and  to  apply  the 
same  name  to  one  at  least  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  wxne^  itself, 
as  it  is  constituted  here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Beatrice 
Brook  was  wronged  by  the  comparative  aocial  impunity  extended  to 
Treheme  only  upon  the  supposition  that  women  in  general  are  wronged  by 
being  treated  on  the  asaumptiDn  that  men  ought  to  do  the  work  of  Ha 
world,  and  women  ought  to  keep  houae  for  them.  Ouce  admit  this  maxun 
as  the  general  rule  of  life,  subject  to  a  very  few  exceptions  of  little  import- 
ance,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 

The  general  question  raised  by  Lost  and  Saved  suggeata  two  or  three 
minor  questions  which  are  by  no  means  without  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  although  we  may  not  think  that  the  aathoress  any  more  than  hei 
predecessors  has  convicted  the  world  of  absurdity  or  incon^stencj,  or 
that  she  has  made  the  least  step  towards  anything  approaching  to  ■ 
suggestion  of  any  sounder  rules  or  principles  than  those  which  in  &ct 
prevail  amongst  us,  it  may  be  said,  not  quite  without  plauubiUly,  that 
she,  like  many  other  writers,  has  put  a  momentary  gloss  on  a  very  old, 
well-known,  and  important  truth,  which  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten 
—the  truth,  namely,  that  the  opinion  which  other  people  hare  either  of 
a  man  or  woman  is  a  very  poor  test  indeed  of  the  real  worth  of  that  man 
or  woman. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  put  cases  of  pe<^le  worthy  of  every  kind 
of  respect  and  adnuration,  who  ere  nevertheless  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  world  at  large  will  in&Uibly  condemn,  sometimca  even  paoish, 
them.  Overlook  Miss  Brook's  faults,  and  suppcse  that  she  had  been 
brought  to  the  position  in  which  ahe  was  placed  quite  innocently — as  no 
doubt  ahe  might  have  been,  for  instance  by  a  real  marriage  disavowed 
by  Treheme  and  incapable  of  being  proved  by  her,  and  contracted  undei 
circnmetances  which  threw  no  discredit  upon  her — and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  reputation  would  have  suffered  whilst  his  would  have  been 
but  slightly  affected.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  such  a  state  of  things  mi^t 
exist,  and  such  atories  as  Lost  and  Saved  no  doubt  aet  that  admitted  loct 
in  a  somewhat  striking  light ;  but  what  is  the  inference  from  this  T  That 
it  ia  very  cruel  to  form  such  opinions  as  are  formed  on  such  occasioni, 
say,  or  rather  insinuate,  the  authors  of  auoh  tales.    The  reasons  already 
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asngned  Bbow  that  the  imunuation  is  not  true.  The  true  infereoce  u 
that  the  opinions  which  Bociety  itt  la:^  form*  of  its  iodividual  members 
are  of  neceusi^  formed  upon  scantjr  and  iusutScient  materials,  and  would 
properly  be  described  as  yery  unjust  if  the  justice  of  an  opinion  implied 
its  truth.  They  are  in  fact  no  more  Ihnn  guesses,  which  people  are 
obliged  to  make  for  tLeir  own  protection  as  well  as  they  cnn,  but  which 
the  subjects  of  them  ought  to  disregard,  or,  nt  all  events,  to  view  with 
something  Tery  like  indiflereDOe.  Justice,  in  fact,  is  a  quaiity  not  to  be 
expected  from  society.  It  is  not  a  judge  and  is  not  bound  to  be  juat,  and 
it  ia  therefore  foolish  to  reproach  it  with  injustice.  The  true  inference 
from  the  sufferings  of  Miss  Brook  is,  that  a  wise  man  or  woman  will  do 
his  or  her  best  to  culiivnte  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  of  skin,  and  to 
foe  as  independent  of  their  neighbours'  opinions  as  they  can  manage  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  things  makes  it  extremely  hard 
fi>r  a  woman  to  do  this,  and  the  effort  to  do  it,  especially  if  it  is  auc- 
ceBsful,  will  deprive  her  of  some  attractious,  but  this  ia  au  inevitable 
evil.  The  world  is  not  so  constituted  that  everybody  can  be  happy  under 
all  circumstancee ;  aud  almost  ail  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  proceeds 
from  a  tacit  assumption  that  it  is.  A  beautiful  and  attractive  woman 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  object  in  nature.  She  meets  with  a  degree 
of  attention,  deference,  flattery,  and  even  of  sincere  and  genuine  homage, 
which  to  male  observers  seems  enough  to  tarn  the  strongest  head, 
and  to  constitute  the  most  intoxicating  draught  which  can  be  offered  to 
he  lips  of  any  human  creature.  This  is  very  like  investing  one's  money 
in  limited  liability  companies.  You  may  and  perhaps  do  get  SO  per  cent, 
for  it,  but  you  may  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  yourwif-  destitute. 
Higb  interest,  in  enjoyment  as  well  as  in  trade,  means  bad  security,  and 
Miss  Brook,  and  other  young  women  like  her,  hold  their  pleasure  by  the 
tcBDte  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  society  which  worships  them.  If  the 
bargain  suits  both  parties,  there  is  no  particular  harm  done.  Miss  Brook 
gets  her  incense,  the  world  at  large  judges  her  conduct  by  a  practical  rule 
which  gives  a  right  result — say  five  times  in  seven — one  of  the  unlucky 
chaoces  falls  to  her.  It  is  very  proper  that  the  rules  of  the  game  should 
be  known,  but  the  players  must  not  want  to  draw  stakes  if  the  luck  goes 
gainst  them,  and  the  bystanders,  when  asked  to  pity  the  losers,  may  be 
excused  for  saying  that  nobody  forced  them  to  try  their  luck.  Those 
who  assodate  with  a  amall  number  of  intimate  friends  will  for  the  most 
part  have  their  conduct  fairly  judged.  If  they  allow  their  happiness  to 
depend  on  the  opinion  of  a  large  number,  they  allow  it  to  depend  on  an 
opinion  which  must  of  necessity  bo  formed  on  very  imperfect  materials. 

Another  observation  which  such  stories  as  L<ut  and  Savtd  suggest 
arises  from  the  common  criticisms  upon  them.  They  are  always  attacked 
by  the  same  thrust  and  defended  by  the  same  parry.  What  an  immoral 
book  this  is,  says  the  critic  I  must  paint  the  world  as  I  find  it,  says  the 
author.  Yes,  but  you  should  not  be  prurient,  says  the  critic.  No  mor 
I  am,  replies  the  author.     The  last  issue — prurient  or  not  prurient— 
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jnvolcM  a  diSerent  quest'ion  in  respect  to  every  book  oonoerning  which  ii 
is  raUed,  and  need  not  be  further  notioed  here.  The  other — (bo  genrral 
question — whether  such  books  as  Lott  and  Savtd  are  in  their  own  narmr 
objectionable,  however  well  they  may  be  executed,  is  one  of  wider 
interest,  and  calU  for  one  or  two  observations  which  ere  frequently 
omitted  in  discussing  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
nothing  but  the  most  wretched  prudery  would  describe  as  necessarily 
immoral  a  work  of  great  genius — the  (Edijnu  Rex,  for  instance — becsuM 
it  turned  upon  a  leroltiog  incident;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  tha 
ordinary  run  of  novels  with  a  moral  purpose  bare  no  claim  at  al)  to  b« 
judged  on  the  principles  which  are  proper  in  diacuasing  the  moral  value 
of  books  of  that  order.  They  are  almost  aniveraully  pamphlets  oonceivtd 
Irom  a  sentimental  instead  of  a  dogmatic  point  of  view.  Such  beiiig  their 
poution,  the  true  objection  to  them  is  not  that  the  doctrine  whiub  then 
author  means  to  insinuate  would  be  immoral  if  it  were  advocated  in  ex- 
press words,  but  that  by  addressing  the  inugination  instead  of  the  reaaos 
they  tend  to  set  the  mind  as  it  were  on  a  wrong  eoent — to  drao  it  away 
from  the  broader  and  weigbtiar  raatteia  of  the  moral  law  to  dwell  npou 
byways  and  exceptional  cases,  which  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  an 
not  only  not  instructive,  but  positively  injurious.  Probably  there  are 
cases  in  which  &lsehood  is  justifiable,  but  if  a  man  were  to  write  s 
novel  the  point  of  which  was  to  show  what  the  capes  are  in  which  a 
good  man  or  lovely  woman  was  wrongfully  punished  for  a  laudable  lis, 
it  would  b«  a  very  bod  service  to  morality.  The  mind  had  much  beltn 
be  led  into  other  paths.  In  the  same  way  there  may  be  eases  in  lAiflh 
the  commcm  rules  ss  to  the  relations  of  the  sexea  do  not  apply)  bnt  it  is 
not  a  wholesome  tiling  to  seek  them  out  and  dwell  upon  them.  The 
objeotions,  indeed,  are  stronger  in  this  than  in  other  cases  of  immorality, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  mention.  If  such  matters  ara  to  be  diKiisied, 
they  shonld  be  dissussed  in  the  most  direct  and  abstraot  manner.  A 
novelist,  who  is  not  a  person  of  the  highest  genius,  writing  a  work  to  last 
ibr  all  ages,  shculd  never  forget  the  old  moVia—YirgiMbut  pverii^t. 
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"  GoiKO  to  the  opera  "  ia  a  -very  AiSSerent  thing  now-a-daya  from  what  it 
waB  thirty  years  ago;  and  the  eeason  which  has  just  closed  suggests 
strange  coDipansons  to  those  whose  memories  carry  them  back  a  little. 
It  has  seen  two  houses  open  four,  and  sometimes  five,  nights  a  week. 
This,  of  itself,  plainly  marks  the  fact  that  the  opera  has  ceased  to  be  an 
aristocratic  luxury,  and  has  become  a  puhlic  entertainment.  The  change 
implies  both  gain  and  loss.  The  enormous  diffusion  of  wealth,  bringing; 
with  it  not  only  on  universal  increase  in  expenditure,  but  also  a  moie 
strenuous  ambition  in  all  classes  to  emnJate  the  style  of  living  and  share 
the  enjoyments  of  the  Upper  Ten,  has  crowded  the  stalls  and  bozes  of  the 
opera,  and  scattered  tweed  Buits  and  wide-avrakes  over  the  Continent,  in 
the  persons  of  pleasure-seekers,  who,  Jn  my  young  days,  would  have  been 
seen  in  the  gallery  (if  seen  at  the  opera  at  all,  which  was  rare),  or  on  the 
sands  of  Margate  and  the  shingles  of  Brighton. 

Something  of  this  change  is  due  to  a  more  diAised  love  of  muse  and 
a  more  developed  culture.  There  are  still  numbers  who  go  to  the  opera 
because  "  society  "  goes  there,  rather  than  because  music  haa  any  charms  ' 
for  them.  It  is  not  every  tweed  Auit  which  moves  across  the  Prado,  the 
Campagna,  or  the  Graben,  or  languishes  in  picture-galleries  and  cathedrals, 
from  any  gennine  impulse  deeper  thaa  that  of  "  following  the  fashion." 
It  was  always  so ;  it  will  be  always  en.  Pleasure- seeking  is  a  grim 
business  to  many  ;  and  of  all  pleasures  that  of  Art  is  the  most  commonly 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  although  the  opera  is  to  a  large 
class  merely  a  place  of  parade,  and  would  be  deserted  if  musie  were  its 
attraction,  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  class  to  whom  music  is  one  of 
the  highest  enjoyments  ;  together,  these  classes  make  up  a  public,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  a  single  theatre,  open  two  or  three 
nights  a  week.  The  aristocrado  prestige  has  gone.  The  public  insists  on 
its  amnaement.  It  is  as  with  the  Grand  Tour  formerly  performed  by  a 
few  of  the  wealthy,  now  the  holiday  of  professional  men,  Government 
cleriu,  and  shopkeepers,  great  and  small.  In  the  old  days  there  was  a 
certain  distinction  attained  by  a  visit  to  Paris  or  Florence,  which  is  now 
Becnred  only  by  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  or  a  flirtation  with  the 
Amazons  of  Dahomey.  The  Continent  has  become  our  watering- placti; 
the  opera  our  amusement.  There  are  those  who  deplore  this  chsnge. 
People  prone  to  exclusiveness  (and  it  is  whispered  that  the  English  are 
not  always  free  from  this  tendency)  regret  the  universal  presence  of 
Murray  and  the  wide  diffuidon  of  the  British  accent ;  while  those  who 
are  but  aoderat«ly  pleased  at  meeting  their  countrymen  abroad  (and  I 
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hure  known  !t  maintained  that  "  the  English  one  meets  abroad  "  ate  mt 
nlnays  fascimiting)  protest  that  the  Continent  is  spoiled.  Probably  (hej 
think  the  opera  rained,  now  it  is  no  longer  exclusive, 

£uined  or  not,  it  is  ccrtaialy  changed.  I  recall  the  ditys  when  It  iTU 
almost  a  private  affair,  supported  almost  exclusively  by  subscriptiaa,  aod 
Tisited  ni^t  after  oiglit  by  the  same  acta.  In  those  gloriouB  days  (think 
of  it,  reader !)  w?  could  know  the  aristocraoy  (by  sight  and  name),  and 
impress  country  cousins  with  oui  terriUe  Jamiliari^,  as  the  occupsnt;  of 
box  aAer  box  and  stall  after  stall  were  glibly  named.  There  were  hot 
two  performances  in  each  week — Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  A  short  opera 
and  n  long  ballot  formed  the  regular  bill  of  fare.  Those  were  the  dsyi 
of  b;il!ct  (which  I  am  happy  to  say  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  dwindled 
to  a  divCTtissemcnt,  very  little  diverting),  and  a  new  dancer  was  as 
much  canvassed  as  a  new  singer.  And  ye  later  glones,  Taglioni,  ElWer, 
Cento,  ye  were  indeed  worth  talking  about  I 

How  modestly  the  bili  of  the  day  peeped  forth  under  the  piaa» 
(and  only  there),  challenging  smoLl  attention  fjom  the  passers-by,  thongh 
it  bore  the  names  of  Pasta,  Gonzi  di  Bcgnis,  Caradori,  Blasift,  CnrioDi, 
Donzelli,  and  others ;  names  of  magic  power  to  me  who  used  to  panst 
before  the  dark  and  silent  house,  with  curious  glances  at  the  gronps  <^ 
sallow  foreigners  loungiug  about,  smoking  cigarettes,  impressing  me  with 
eometbing  of  the  mysterious  chnrm  felt  in  a  half-empty  theatre  before  th« 
green  curtain  waa  raised,  which  was  to  open  worlds  of  splendour  to 
ravished  eyes.  I  bad  occasionally  tasted  of  operatic  joys,  and  I  nad, 
every  bill  with  unspeakable  longings,  till  I  became  as  learned  in  muaol 
celebrities  as  a  reader  of  catalogues  becomes  in  literature. 

Shall  I  ever  again  enjoy  the  opera  as  I  enjoyed  it  then  ?  My  place 
was  habitually  in  the  gallery,  which  in  those  days  was  rarely  fillel 
The  servants  of  the  nobility,  a  few  foreigners  (with  an  aroma  of  gwlic), 
and  a  few  lovers  of  mumc,  were  to  be  seen  there ;  but  the  public  never 
presented  itself;  the  public  never  thought  of  the  opera.  Years  rolled  cQi 
and  the  public  began  to  overflow  the  gallery.  To  meet  the  incwaang 
demand  for  places  in  all  parts  of  the  house  "  extra  nights  "  were  occa- 
aionally  given  on  Thui'sdays.  In  time  Thursdays  became  r^:ular  exEn 
nights ;  then  subscription  nights ;  till  now  we  have  Mondays  and  Fridt^ 
added  as  extras;  and  this  not  in  one  house,  but,  since  1847,  in  two 
houses. 

Naturally,  while  such  changes  were  in  progress  my  beloved  galleij 
could  not  remain  unchanged.  Instead  of  the  cheap  and  certain  seat,  wa 
had  soon  to  struggle  for  a  place  at  all,  after  waiting  ontaide,  under  the 
piazza,  for  half  on  hour  or  more,  and  after  a  rush  upstairs  little  lest 
violent  than  the  rush  at  the  pit  on  Lind  nighta ;  only,  as  the  gallery 
visitors  were  mostly  men,  the  vehemence  of  the  straggle  was  mitigated — 
for  in  screaming  and  crushing,  women  are  terrible.  The  first  innovaliui 
of  gallery  stalls,  depriving  us  of  the  two  front  rows  for  which  we  had  gal- 
lantly waited  and  puithed,  waa  received  with  grim  di^;ust.     Now  then 
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are  stalls  at  three  difierent  prices ;  and  there  will  probably  loon  ceisa 
to  be  a  gnllerj ;  but  as  I  never  venture  up  bo  high  now-a-days,  I  can 
hear  of  the  change  with  great  equanimity.  The  pit  also,  which  used  to 
be  delightful,  and  mngnificent  in  toilettes,  when  there  were  only  three 
rows  of  stalls,  has  gra.duaUy  diminished  in  space  and  splendour;  and  at 
Covent  Garden  five  extra  rows  of  stalls  have  been  added  since  18C2 — not 
by  any  means  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  since  the  rows  have  been 
bronght  closer  together,  and  the  skirts  of  the  f&ir  but  irrational  sex  have 
to  pass  between  them,  as  if  through  Caudine  Forks.  And  where  is  Fopa' 
AUey,  with  its  company  of  swells  and  senators,  men  of  irreproachable 
(though  slightly  hideous)  costume,  and  names  famous  through  the  land? 
Where  is  the  once  illustrious  omnibus  box,  with  its  lorgnons  turned  upon 
wicked  little  (ftin««tifM  ?  where  the  grand  company  once  resplendent  in 
the  first  tier?  On  subsciiption  nights  a  royal  personage,  or  a  great  lady, 
may  still  be  seen,  no  doubt;  but  one  is  never  sure  that  the  nest  box  will 
not  be  occtfpied  by  a  Jew  money-lender  and  his  Hebrew  bride,  or  by 
fordgn  UDgers  and  their  friends,  or  by  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  their 
friends,  not  to  speak  of  the  ]>eople  who  seem  to  have  been  "  sent  for." 
This  ia  a  great  affliction  to  those  who  go  to  the  opera  for  the  company, 
and  who  would  hke  no  "  nobodies  "  (but  themselves)  to  be  present. 

Great  also  are  the  changes  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage.  In  my 
early  days  the  orchestra,  led  by  Spagnoletti,  the  first  violin,  was  in  no 
respect  conpatsble  to  what  it  has  become  under  Costa.  It  was  poor  and 
tiiin ;  but  the  chief  performers  stood  on  a  sort  of  friendly  footing  with  the 
audience,  especially  Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  whose  fine  passages  were 
always  honoured  with  special  plaudits,  Tn  another  respect  also  it  more 
than  compensated  for  its  comparative  inferiority — I  mean  as  an  accom' 
paniment  and  sustainment  of  the  singing;  it  never  mercilessly  drowned 
the  aingera,  or  forced  them  into  the  screams  and  shouts,  as  our  present 
orchestra  too  uniformly  does.  Costa  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  band, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Costa ;  but  be  has  lt»  defauta  de  tes 
qualitis,  and  commits  the  very  serious  mistake  of  forgetting  the  ungera. 
He  ahould  reflect  that  if  it  be  glorious  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  it  is 
tynumom,  except  upon  gigantic  occasions,  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  Let  his 
overtnree,  marches,  symphonies,  and  finales  be  as  brilliant  and  as  overpower- 
ing in  sonority  as  he  pleaseoj  but  let  him  remember  that  we  payout 
money  to  hear  the  singers,  and  not  simply  to  see  them  waving  their  arms 
and  ^>ening  their  mouths.  While  I  am  objecting,  I  will  also  add  that 
Costa  not  unfreqnently  so  accelerates  the  time  as  to  pass  over  tlie  line 
which  aeparates  brio  from  vnlgaritj. 

The  loss  of  the  ballet  would,  to  my  taste,  be  a  pure  gain,  since,  in 
spite  of  the  exceptional  charms  of  a  Taglioni,  an  Elasler,  or  a  Cerito,  any- 
tliing  more  dreary  or  unmeaning  than  the  eternal  pirouettes  and  grimaces 
^vrbich  were,  and  are,  presented  as  dancing,  cannot  easily  be  matched. 
Decency  apart,  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle.  Not,  however,  to  quarrel  with 
the  taste  of  others,  and  not  to  deny  that  many  personi  went  to  the  theatre 
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mninl}-  for  tho  ballet,  I  submit  that  the  old  plnn  of  separating  the  apcn 
from  the  ballet  was  infinitely  preferable  to  tlie  modi'To  French  plan  of 
thrusting  ballet  into  upera,  ihus  fcrcing  us  to  have  both,  whether  we  like 
both  or  not.  After  an  CEdipat  or  on  Agamemnon  tbe  Atheniaiu  might 
enjoy  their  satiric  play  ;  as,  after  Othello  or  the  School  /or  Scandal,  we 
have  enjoyed  a  fiiroe.  In  like  manner,  afier  an  opera,  those  who  eqjoy 
the  grimaces  and  distortions  of  modern  ballet  mqy  stay  till  midoiglit 
contemplating  euoh  graces.  But  to  lengthen  out  an  opera  by  the  in- 
congruous admixture  of  a  diTertiasement,  is  like  playing  Box  and  Cox 
betvreea  the  third  and  fourth  acta  of  Othello.  Sha\l  we  ever  rstum  u 
the  old  plnn? 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  opera  are  of  the  days  when  Sontag  vu 
the  madneaa  of  the  hour— the  Jeuny  Lind  of  an  aristocratic  public  But 
these  raenioriea  are  vague.  Burningly  vmd  is  the  nuemory  of  Panta,  lie 
unapproachable:  she  stands  out,  iike  Kean,  Paganini,  and  Uauhel,  among 
niy  artistic  experiences,  aa  soaiething  quite  special  and  tudbigettsble. 
Merely  because  be  BOng  \ritb  her,  I  als"  remember  Curioni,  who,  I  iea, 
waa  a  stick.  It  is  with  Grisi's  first  season  that  my  steady  riuoa  of  the 
past  begins :  and  what  a  succession  of  triumphs  were  those  seasons  in 
which  she  conquered  and  held  her  public,  aided  by  Hubini,  Tamburini, 
and  Iiablache  1  Suffer  me  for  a  moment  to  call  up  thoae  vanished  imagei 
with  which  BO  many  readers  must  cunnect  enehaiitiag  memories. 

It  waa  unfortunate  fw  Grisi's  fame  with  the  present  generatiou  thit 
she  continued  on  the  stage  many  years  afUr  the  glory  of  her  voice  and 
person  had  faded.  She  was  to  the  last  deservedly  a  gi-eat  uttractiun ;  no 
one  could  rival  her  in  her  own  parts;  atid  "old  Grisi,"  as  she  was  half 
affectionately  called,  proved  belter  worth  seeing  and  hearing  than  tb« 
younger  rivals  who  tried  to  wrest  the  Bceptre  irom  her,  Meverthelessi 
it  is  only  those  who  heard  her  between  the  yean  1831  and  1811  Kb" 
have  a  real  conception  of  that  matohlesa  voice  and  mperb  beantf 
which  placed  her  above  all  the  operatic  heroines  of  our  time.  There 
have  been  finer  singers  and  greater  actresses,  but  no  one  has  been  at  once 
BO  beautiful  and  impussioned  j  no  one  has  nnited  her  excellences  i  no  oat 
has  been  ao  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Elvira,  in  /  Puritatti,  has  since  been 
played  by  Pcrsiani,  Lind,  and  Bosio;  nevertheless  the  opera  has  been  a 
failure  since  Grisi  ceased  to  play  in  it.  The  part  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  «u 
written  for  Caroline  Ungher;  I  saw  her  play  it  many  times,  and  thought 
no  one  could  surpass  her  in  it;  but  when  the  opera  was  produced  in 
X/ondon,  I  confessed  that  the  feverish  passion  of  Ungher  was  msay 
degrees  less  admirable  than  the  tirrible  beauty  and  lai^ge  etyle  of  GriBJ. 
Norma,  Donna  Anna,  Setniramide,  Nina,  Norina — what  visiona  they  werv ! 

As  an  actress  Grisi  was  not  eminently  inUUigent ;  but  she  was  simple 
and  passionate ;  she  ptrsonated  every  part — spoke  through  it,  felt  through 
it,  carried  it  directly  home  to  your  imagination,  bo  that  you  never  Ml 
she  waa  wearing  a  mask.  Her  effects  were  not  produced  by  cleverly 
imagined  detaihi  ;    her   "  business "  won  generally   borrowed,  or,  wbeo 
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iarented,  wna  not  renuu'ltAble;  but  with  the  large  simplicity  of  a  few 
certain  outiinea  she  placed  the  character  clearly  before  you.  lu  comedy 
she  was  not  refiaed,  not  intelligeDE,  not  ooquelti^h,  bnt  joyous,  hearty, 
beautifully  free  from  vulgarity,  nadve  or  affected,  la  tragedy  ahe  could 
abandon  herself  to  impulse  without  ever  becoming  unbeautiful ;  and  so 
genuine  was  the  passion,  that  it  moved  you  on  the  fifdeth  night  as  on  the 
firsL  The  grand  fury  of  Lucrezia,  when  the  mask  is  torn  from  her  face, 
and  the  sweep  of  terrible  wrath  when  Norma  discorera  her  lover's  Ihith- 
leasneas,  were  like  the  great  moments  of  £dmiind  Kean. 

Babini,  so  indelibly  associated  with  her,  was  a  marrellous  liagtr,  and, 
until  his  failing  Toioe  made  him  resort  to  a  proroking  system  of  alternate 
about  and  whisper,  no  suoh  tenor  was  to  be  heard.  But  aa  an  actor  he  was 
null.  He  had  no  idea  of  oostume,  aud  was  often  saved  from  being  "  a  guy  " 
only  by  his  unaffected  besrti^.  He  had  neither  grace  nor  energy ;  moving 
about  the  stage  with  an  indifference  which  was  at  times  exasperating,  and 
which  yon  may  now  see  reproduced  in  the  dreary  languor  of  GioglJni,  without 
the  compensating  obarma  of  voice  and  style.  Bubini,  in  great  momenta,  made 
Ilia  voice  act  for  him ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Baohel  herself  ever  threw 
more  intense  exf^ession  into  a  passage  than  liubini  threw  into  the  curse 
in  Lucia.  As  I  said,  he  was  a  consummate  singer,  and  in  grand  bursts  of 
bravtua  he  carried  ua  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture.  Nevertheleis, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  Uaria  would  have  been  preferred  by  moat  people, 
when  ICario  had  learned  to  act,  and  had  not  lost  hia  delicious  voice.  He 
is  undoubtedly  the  tenor  to  piur  off  with  Grin,  Ibr  the  rare  union  of 
qualities.  So  picturesque,  so  handsome,  so  graceful  a  tenor,  who  is  alio 
■o  admirable  an  actOr,  has  not  bean  seen  ;  and  if  ha  could  never  sing  hko 
Babiiti,  still  one  catiitot  imagine  Bulxni  aa  Saoulf  John  of  Lej/dm,  or 
Chuuav  BBtlnrying  the  publio  which  haa  iseu  Mario. 

Tuuburioi  was  ft  very  handsome  man  with  a  superb  voice,  and  great 
powoE  of  florid  execution.  He  was  a  capital  favourite  with  the  publio, 
but  I  do  not  zecall  him  with  the  same  fervor  as  the  others.  His  acting 
waa  animated  and  respectable,  never  abovfi  the  line.  In  Attur  and 
Ftmaitdo  he  was  very  fine.  In  Don  Joan  he  was  rather  vulgar,  and  in 
Figaro  fussy,  not  funny.  The  acting  of  Bonooni  sa  &r  trauscenda  the 
acting  of  Tamburini,  as  the  siogbg  of  Tamburiai  trauecended  the  singing 
ofBouooDJ. 

And  what  can  be  aud  of  thee,  incomparable  Lsblache?  The  simplest 
npreasiot)  of  opinion  must  sound  hke  hyperbole  to  those  who  do  not 
remember  that  unrivalled  artuit ;  while  for  those  who  do  remember  him, 
critidam,  if  it  took  the  perverse  form  of  objection,  would  seem  like  an 
insult.  Other  aingera  have  been  admired;  Lablaohe  waa  loved.  He  was 
eertainly  one  of  the  grandest-looking  men  ever  seen,  and  had  the  most 
superb  voice  that  has  been  heard  ia  our  time,  so  full,  resonant,  and  equal, 
blending  to  perfectly  with  other  voices,  supporting  them  with  firm  staccato 
notes  like  Qie  notes  of  an  organ,  and  laading  them  like  a  clarion.  Great 
in  tragedy,  and  great  in  riotous  humour,  the  grandeur  and  pohsion  of  the 
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one  never  prevonted  the  most  foncirul  exoggei-ation  in  the  oilier ;  and  he 
had  the  immense  saperiorlty  otcf  Bonconi  that  his  Uuzi  never  descended 
to  vulgarity.  Soncooi,  so  iine  in  passionate  scenea,  la  too  apt,  in  &rcc,  to 
seek  laughter  by  meotia  such  us  Wright  at  the  Adelphi  found  unhappily 
BUCceaBful.  Lublache  never  erred  thus;  a  native  reSnement  and  a 
genuine  humour  always  kept  Iiim  within  such  limits  03  the  most  fastidioui 
would  fix. 

This  remarkable  quartette,  the  delight  of  the  public  for  so  many  years, 
made  ample  amends  for  a  thin  orchestra,  wretched  chorus,  and  the  wont 
possible  stage  decoration.  We  never  thougiit  of  anything  in  those  days 
bat  the  music  and  the  singers.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  our  attention 
claimed  more  by  actors,  spectacles,  chotus,  and  orchestra,  happy  if  we 
could  now  and  then  hear  some  good  singing.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  those  days,  when  Bossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti  were  enchanting 
the  audiences  with  music  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  music, 
the  critics  vociferously  declaimed  against  it  as  trash — mere  ear-catching 
ibivohty.  Little  to  the  credit  of  critics  is  the  fact  that  IJhey  set  them- 
selvea  to  oppose  what  is  novel  in  Art,  and  alivays  presuppose  that  what 
is  popular  must  be  worthless.  Not  in  music  alone,  but  in  all  the  Att% 
they  reject  what  is  new  because  it  is  now,  that  is  to  say,  because  it 
varies  from  the  old  forma  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  admire. 
S^le  always  piits  them  out,  until  it  has  become  classical.  Individuality 
seems  eocentncity.  Instead  of  being  grateful  for  novelty,  they  seem  to 
resent  it  as  an  impettinence.  At  the  present  day  it  sonnda  strange  to 
hear  of  the  persistent  opposition  which  resisted  Beethoven,  and  of  the 
■corn  which  saluted  the  genial  inspiration  of  Rossini ;  yet  nothing  is  nu^e 
probable  than  that  a  new  Beethoven  and  a  new  Boauni — men  as  original 
and  individual — would  be  rejected  to-morrow.  I  once  heard  sn  eminent 
musician  candidly  confess  that  he  at  Srst  looked  upon  Bos^ni  as  destined 
to  pass  away  with  the  hour ;  and  he  confessed  tbb  at  a  time  when  he  had 
learned  to  regard  Rosdni  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  writers.  I,  too, 
remember  Rossini  being  decried  because  he  was  not  Mozart  or  Haydn ; 
while  Bellini  and  Donizetd  were  spoken  of  with  measnrelesi  contempt. 
To-day  the  men  who  sneered  at  these  writers  are  sneering  at  Verdi :  an 
infeiior  genius  certainly,  but  still  a  writer  who  has  the  poetic  gift  of 
melody.  Precisely  because  molody  is  not  a  thing  of  art,  it  is  held  cheap 
by  the  critics.  Fortunately,  the  public  rectifies  this  error  ;  and  among 
the  probable  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  democratization  of  the 
opera  is  that  of  a  greater  chance,  because  a  wider  Held,  for  composers;  the 
prejudices  of  connoisseurs  are  less  influential  when  there  is  a  lat^e  public 
to  whom  the  composer  can  appeaL  The  public  judges  with  its  earn,  and 
not  according  to  criiica!  canons ;  if  music  moves  and  delights  us,  we  are 
very  tolerant  of  outraged  orthodoxies ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  by  no  means  exqni«te  in  taste,  it  is  also  true  that  among 
the  mass  there  are  all  degrees;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  of  genius  can 
present  hta  work  to  a  crowd,  all  who  in  tliat  crowd  havQ  any  real  affinity 
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with  tlie  wort  will  welcome  it.  Against  a  cloned  corporatjon  it  ia  liopelesa 
to  struggle;  from  an  audience  of  critics,  no  novtt  work  could  hope  for 
recognition.  When  the  pablic  has  accepted  the  work,  and  the  cultivated 
connoisseurs  have  assigned  its  rank,  tlien  the  criticH  will  enlarge  their 
canons  for  ila  reception.  It  is  thus  that  Itoasini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti 
bare  triumphed  orer  oppoution.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  cnpeciallj  as  to  the  oxclusion  of  noble  music,  owing  to  the 
impatience  of  the  uneducated  ear.  A  more  refined  Bensibility  would 
assured^  banish  Flotow,  and  welcome  GlUck;  would  core  less  for  La 
Traviata,  and  more  for  Fidelia;  it  would  also  be  less  tolerant  of  vulgar 
attractions  in  the  shape  of  spectacle.  But  this  one  must  hope  will  come. 
The  public  taste  hits  already  been  greatly  elevated  ;  and  just  as  the  desire 
for  reading,  which  is  at  first  stimulated  by  trashy  novels,  rises  at  last  into 
B  sensibility  for  higher  literature,  bo  we  may  hope  that  the  delight  in 
music  of  a  lower  order  may  be  the  fouadation  of  a  genuine  delight  in  the 
highest. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  just  now  the  changes  are  taking 
a  dangerous  direction.  Partly  from  inherent,  and  partly  from  nccidentnt 
causes,  the  musical  element  of  opera  has  become  more  and  more  subordi- 
nate to  the  dramatic;  and,  as  a  natural  degradation,  the  dramatic  element 
has  all  over  Europe  succumbed  more  and  more  to  the  theatrical  element 
The  drama  waa  first  stripped  of  its  poetry  and  character,  in  favour  of 
prose  and  situation.  It  rapidly  passed  to  spectacle  and  "  sensation  scenes." 
The  ideal  was  replaced  by  the  domestic.  Comedy  gave  way  to  farce  and 
extravaganza.  The  audiences  became  more  numerous,  and  arts  which 
delight  the  mob  wa-c  found  both  e.isier  to  present,  and  more  attractive 
when  presented.  This  also  has  been  the  course  of  opera  ;  the  theatrical 
element  has  gained  predomioance.  Melody  is  to  opera  what  poetry  is  to 
Ae  drama  ;  in  proportion  ns  this,  the  highest  source  of  enjoyment,  is 
weak  and  tentative,  the  lower  sources  are  invoked  [  and  the  composer  who 
feels  himself  deSoient  in  grace  and  beauty,  relies  on  his  "trtalraent"  of 
the  orchestra,  the  piquancy  of  his  ballet,  or  the  tempest  of  his  c]ima.ie«^ 
In  lieu  of  a  lyric  to  touch  the  feelings,  ho  presents  us  with  a  procession 
of  vast  splendour.  Instead  of  expressing  musical  emotions,  he  ia  ingc- 
nioua  in  expressing  meanings :  as  if  the  end  and  aim  of  opera  were  to  make 
mtwcal  phrases  follow  closely  the  various  meanings  of  the  words.  The 
climax  of  this  error  is  seen  in  the  theory  and  Inter  operas  of  Wagner  ;  and 
it  may  be  lucky  that  such  a  redtictio  ad  absvrdum  has  so  soon  been 
achieved.  Let  any  one  hear  Lohengrin  and  La  Gaim  Ladra  on  two 
consecntive  nights,  and  decide  between  Meaning  and  SIclody  ! 

The  accidental  causes  to  which  allusion  was  just  made  are  chiefly  the 
absence  of  melodists  and  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer.  Germany  has  no 
melodist  at  present.  Italy  has  one  in  Verdi;  but  his  limited,  vehement^ 
feverish,  and  careless  genius  is  on  the  wholo  disastrous,  not  simply  from 
its  ruinous  effect  on  singers,  but  also  from  its  giving  opera  a  markedly 
melodramatic  tendency.     His  operas  arc  French  plays  set  to  muaic.     I  do 
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not  refer  to  tlie  fact  that  scTeral  of  them  are  actual  veTBiona  of  dtamni  i 
but  to  t1ie  more  iignificant  feet  that  all  of  thcni  are  animated  with  tlie 
feveriafa,  eJtaggerated,  unlovely  apirit  which  reigns  on  the  stage*  of  tlw 
Bonlerards.  Verdi  has  no  comedy,  not  even  a  amile ;  he  has  little  groM, 
and  hifl  tendernesa  ia  apt  to  be  bitter.  His  passion  ia  mostly  qucrulow, 
ecreaming,  ignoble.  He  is  a  noisy  and  fatiguing  writer;  hut  yoong 
Italy  applauds  him,  and  Europe  acc^ta  him  becanae  of  a  real  teb  of 
melody. 

The  immense  talent  of  Meyerbeer  has  enabled  him  to  establish  a 
new  kind  of  musioal  entertainment,  containing,  it  most  be  confeued,  nmet 
less  of  the  musical  than  the  theatrical,  but  combined  with  a  skill  which 
is  irresistible.  As  a  variety  Hs  operas  are  welcome.  If  mie  could  hear 
them  occasionally  after  HoeQrt,  GlUoh,  Roaaini,  And  the  rest,  iJiey  wonW 
be  delightful ;  but  unhappily  their  great  attractirenesi  to  the  man  ptei 
them  a  fatal  eminence  ;  and  "  grand  opera  "  Hireatana  to  drive  naaicd 
opera  from  the  stage.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  the  fortniiate 
appearance  of  several  fine  singers.  Mozart  and  Kossini  ivrote  for  accom- 
plUhed  vocalists,  and  their  works  cannot  effectively  be  given  by  eraai 
execntAnts.  Rachel  revived  tlie  classic  drama  of  France,  and  arrested  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  romantio  drama  for  a  time.  In  like  manner 
a  Griai  or  Ruhiui,  adequately  supported,  will  revive  the  musical  drama. 
The  success  of  Patti  has  given  us  II  Barbien  and  La  Oiuta  tadfO, 
L'Etiiir  and  Don  Pasquah,  operas  which  cannot  be  eflhatire  with 
tcreamera  and  bawlera.  One  or  two  more  lucky  diances,  and  Covent 
Garden  will  be  able  to  revive  operas  which  depend  more  on  thdr  mn^ 
than  on  their  accessories. 

Without  taking  a  deapondent  view  one  is,  however,  forced  to  coBftM 
that,  as  regards  nngera,  the  present  condition  of  our  operatic 'houEea  is  fil 
from  hopeftil.  We  have  had  some  great  artists ;  but  the  breaches  of  IHme 
are  becoming  noticeable,  and  the  young  aspirants  promise  little.  Look  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  has  three  splendid  mins  in  Hario,  Itonconi,  and 
Formes.  They  exist  in  virtue  of  their  reputation.  They  hare  ceased  to 
ootmt  as  aingers.  Mario,  graceful,  charming,  and  passionate  as  an  actor, 
may  still  be  seen  and  heard  with  pleasure  in  light  parts — Almaviva,  for 
instance,  or  the  Dulce  in  Rigoletto,  or  Lionel  in  Maria — though  one  is 
always  trembling  lest  bis  voice  should  entirely  give  way.  Ronconi,  also  a 
wonderful  actor,  is  worth  leeing  for  the  sake  of  hia  passion  and  groteeque- 
ness,  but  his  singing  hardly  riaee  now  above  that  of  a  'Vaudeville  singer — 
out  of  tune.  Formes  has  become  so  wretchedly  uncertain  as  to  give  more 
pain  than  pleasure.  Tet,  who  are  to  replace  these  7  If  the  "  old  gnard" 
is  invalided,  where  are  the  new  recruita  T  Naudln  is  not  the  tenor  to 
replace  Mario ;  Ciampi  cannot  be  offered  for  Ronconi ;  and  Obin  failed  1o 
hold  the  place  of  Formes.  The  prospect  is  not  encouraging.  Tamberlik 
remains,  with  all  his  fervour,  but  with  the  bloom  of  hia  voioe  pasKd 
awuy.  Faure  ia  the  only  male  artist  on  whom  we  can  conlidcQlly  co«Bt| 
be  is  the  beat  baritone  is  hia  way  mnce  Tamburini. 
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WitI)  the  prime  dome  the  prospect  is  more  ladianl.  Patti  ia  deaerredlj 
B  great  fitTourite,  and  is  very  young.  She  continues  steadily  improving, 
ererj  fresh  character  being  &  freali  trinmph.  For  liglit  apnrkling  music 
iind  coquettish  comedy  aha  ia  exqaisitely  endowed.  Her  Toice  is  not  of 
the  most  charming  lin^n,  but  It  is  extensive  in  compass,  delicately 
flexible,  and  well  under  control.  Her  acting  is  fiill  of  inteiligeiiee  and 
charm.  But  Nature  has  emphatically  excluded  her  from  the  great  parts 
of  eerious  opera;  and  the  repertory  of  Grisi  calls  for  another  artist :  this 
vill  assoredly  not  be  Mdlle.  Frioci ;  ia  there  any  hope  of  its  being 
Mdllc.  Lucca  7  I  fear  not.  Her  eucceas  in  Let  HvgwenoU  waa  certainly 
great  enough  to  mnlce  ua  look  forward  wiUi  aome  intereat  to  her  fiituro 
cKTcer,  but  at  present  she  has  almost  everything  to  learn.  Her  voice  ia 
penetrating  and  metallic,  not  sympathetic,  yet  its  ringing  4clat  seema  to 
delight  the  public.  Her  acting  ia  at  present  in  a  lamentable  state  ot 
aniateurishnesB  ;  lamentable,  not  because  she  ia  stiff  and  awkward,  defeets 
which  practice  may  remoTe,  bnt  became  she  is  so  utterly  insenaible,  her 
bee  daring  the  tempest  of  emotion  being  quite  immovable.  No,  the  only 
anocesKir  to  Grisi  at  present  acceptable  ia  Titiens,  and  she  is  not  at 
Co  vent  Garden. 

There  is  no  denying  that  whatever  inferiority  in  other  respects  may  be 
a«Mgned  to  Her  JJajesty's  Theatre,  the  superiority  in  singers  and  in  enter- 
prise belongs  to  it.  Titiens,  Alboni,  Trebelli,  Santley,  Giuglini,  and 
Bitna  Reeves  have  made  the  theatre  a  formidable  rival.  Then,  too,  the 
nianager,  though  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his  promises,  has  at  least 
prodaced  two  new  operas,  Niccoib  rfe*  Lapi,  which  was  a  failure,  and 
Faatt,  an  immense  success.  He  has  also  revived  Ohtron,  and  given  us 
ftm  Giovawii  and  Le  Noize.  Altogether  lovers  of  muuc  cannot  com- 
plain this  year  of  deficient  variety  or  interest  in  the  works  presented  at 
both  housea.  if  promises  on  both  sides  have  been  less  rigidly  adhered  to 
than  subscribers  may  approve,  and  if  the  caprices  of  singers  have  thvtact<:d 
the  intentions  of  managers,  atitl  tlie  norks  actually  produced  have  tieea 
inch  S3  to  make  a  goodly  show.  At  Coveat  Garden  we  have  had  nine- 
teen, by  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Auber,  Meyerbeer, 
FIoiow,  and  Gounod— ^namely,  Don  Giovanni,  Guillaume  Tell,  II  Bw- 
hitre.  La  Gaiza  Ladra,  I  Furilani,  Norma,  La  Sonnamhula,  Don  Fas- 
^la/e,  LEUsir  dAmore,  La  Flylia,  RigohUo,  La  Traviala,  II  Trovatore, 
ifaiamella,  Les  Ilt/guenota,  I.e  Pi-opliete,  Robert  le  Diuble,  Marta,  and 
Faust.  We  have  not  heard  Oldlo,  Or/eo,  Fra  Diavolo,  VEloile  da  Nord, 
and  Verdi's  last  ivork,  La  Porta  del  Destino ;  and — for  wliich  we  Tn^y  be 
thankful — M-  Flotow'a  Stradella.  Surely,  when  the  desire  for  novelty 
ia  so  great  that  even  M.  Flotow's  works  are  dragged  forward,  it  would 
be  worth  a  njanager's  while  to  venture  on  those  noble  operas  of  GlUck, 
now  only  to  be  heard  in  Berlin?  At  Her  Majesty's  Opera  we  have  had 
fnver  operuH,  only  fifteen;  in  twelve  of  which  Titiens  h^is  peiforjiied. 
Tlietii!  o|>erus  have  been  i>y  Moziirt,  Weber,  Rossitii,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  M-iyerbeer,  Schirra,  and  Gounod — namely,  II  Don  Giovanni,  Le 
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Kotze,  Oberon,  It  'Barhiere,  l^orma,  I  Purilant,  Lueta,  Laerttia  di 
Borgia,  La  Figlia,  H  TrovaUn-e,  La  Traviata,  II  Ballo  in  ifaschera,  La 
HugumoU,  Niceold  de'  Lapi,  and  Faust.  Of  the  new  singera  Trho  appeared 
dnring  the  Beaaon,  only  Mdlle.  Artot  can  be  coDsidercd  an  acquisilion. 

The  one  masical  event  of  the  season  haa  been  the  prodnetion  of  Fau^. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  ronsical  drama  this  opera  is,  escnsibly, 
somewhat  orerrelcomed ;  but,  allowing  critical  sererity  to  make  what 
dedacllonB  it  pleases,  and  &I.  Gounod's  rank  among  composers  to  be  hotly 
dispnted,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  an  opera  of  rare  ability  and  interest. 
Popular  it  is,  and  must  be ;  the  intense  suggestiTcness  of  its  sabject,  and 
the  brilUancy  of  its  treatment,  are  certain  to  delight  the  public.  TTnlilce 
ftll  other  grand  operas,  it  is  uninterraptedly  engaging;  and  for  four  boon 
holds  us  without  a  moment's  weariness.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much 
to  be  deured,  nor  will  I  affirm  that  it  ever  rises  to  the  "  height  of  its  high 
argiunent;"  but  it  is  very  interesliDg,  and  at  times  very  seductive. 
Considering  how  much  of  its  effect  is  derived  from  npproicimatiag  to 
Goethe's  matchless  poem,  one  cannot  but  r^ret  that  the  composer  ytaa  ' 
not  aided  by  more  intelligent  librettists,  who  would  have  seen  that  their 
mplace  stage -carpentiy  was  a  poor  aubstitulo  for  the  conceptions 

eakest — is,  indeed,  very  weak.  Its  adequate 
treatment  requires  a  Beethoven.  He  alone,  of  all  known  composers,  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  mysterious  sadness,  and  the  noble  anguish,  of 
Faust's  soliloquy ;  and  he,  asBoredly,  would  have  gmppled  with  those 
scenes  which  M.  Gounod  bos  wificly  evaded — aceaes  which',  tbough 
perilous,  offer  splendid  scope  to  a  composer :  I  mean  the  sppearance  of  the 
Spirit,  in  his  garment  of  flame,  utlering  those  crushing  voids  of  scorn  :— 


and  the  Easter  Hymn  breaking  in  upon  Faust's  despair,  very  inadequately 
replaced  by  the  chorus  of  peasants.  Throughout  this  act  M.  Gounod  is 
vague  and  tentative.  Even  Mephistoplieles,  who  has  afterwards  a  mailed 
individuality,  is  here  without  character. 

The  second  act  opens  with  the  Kermesne,  and  its  joyous  strains  leaping 
from  group  to  group  ;  the  old  men's  choms  especially  being  very  piqiiant, 
and  having  much  of  the  character  of  our  old  English  melodies.  Uaaterly  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  various  motivea  are  wrought  together  at  the  closa 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  fine  opportunity  of  Auerbach'a  cellar,  so  admirably 
seized  by  Prince  Eadzivil,  in  hia  feliciloualy  characteristic  music  to 
Goethe's  Faust,  should  hnvo  been  evaded  by  M.  Gounod.  Meyerbeer 
would  certainly  not  have  given  up  such  a  chance  of  representing  the 
mirth  of  vulgar  sots,  and  the  irony  of  the  Flea-song.  M.  Gounod 
replaces  it  by  the  characterless  music  of  Wagner,  and  the  mediocre 
Dio  deir  or.  He  is,  however,  singularly  successful  in  the  delightful  waltz- 
chorus,  and  the  delicious  phrase,  only  too  provokingly  brief,  with  which 
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Margaret  croues  tlie  atage-^both  belonging  to  his  finest  loapirationB. 
Altogether  tlie  aot  is  delightful.  In  point  of  efiect  few  things  are  finer 
than  the  acene  in  whioh  the  students  subdue  Mephistopheles,  by  pre- 
senting the  croMes  .of  their  swords — a  scene  superbly  deolairaed  by 
Santley,  and  finely  acted  by  Faure.  But  its  position  betrays  an  imperfect 
sense  of  construction  ;  the  curtain  ought  to  full  on  such  a  climax  as  that; 
or,  if  the  composer  chose  another  climax,  there  was  one  at  hand  in  the 
exit  of  Margaret  afler  rejecting  Faust's  advances;  this  would  hare  been 
a  climax  not  les  poetical  than  the  scene  with  the  crosses  was  theatrical ; 
it  would  have  left  the  emotions  tremulous  with  poetic  su^cstJuns. 
Instead  of  this,  the  efiect  of  Margaret's  appearance  is  blurred  by  tlie 
commonplace  and  ineffective  I'csumption  of  ^e  waltz  and  chorus,  which 
is  no  climax  at  all. 

The  third  act  is  very  elective.  How  much  of  its  effect  is  due  to 
Goethe's  incomparable  loTe-scene,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  when 
Fmut  is  played  as  a  drama,  the  scene  has  a  witchery  surpassing  all  other 
lore-scenes  on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  followed  pretty  closely  in  the  opera. 
The  opening  air  for  Siebel  ia  pretty,  but  commonplace  ;  and  the  tenor 
air,  SaiM  I  dimora  pura,  betrays  the  composer's  melodic  poverty ;  it  is  a 
mere  feeling  about  for  melody,  with  one  or  two  sweet  phraaea.  Then 
comes  the  ballad  of  tlie.KIng  of  Thule,  a  ballad  already  ao  set  that  a 
composer  might  well  feel  tmcomfortable  in  re-aetting  it.  M.  Gioanod  has 
given  it  a  tonching  quaiutness  and  monotony.  The  casket  scene  was  a 
fine  opportunity)  but  has  not  been  adequately  rendered.  The  qoartette 
which  follows  is  broken  and  tentative ;  one  longs  f(»  a  gush  of  Italian 
larffo  and  fervour.  A  similar  defect,  though  less  In  degree,  sb'ikes  me  in 
the  love-duet  which  succeeds ;  and  moat  people  will  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  critic  could  place  this  duet  above  the  great  duet  in 
Les  HvguenoU,  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  difference  may  be  illustrated 
by  this,  that  after  the  passionate  scene  with  Raoul  and  Valentine,  any- 
thing else  would  be  an  anti-climax ;  whereas  after  the  scene  with  Faust 
and  Gretchen,  comes  the  sweet  close  of  Gr«tchea  at  her  casement  in  the 
moonlight,  confiding  the  thoughts  of  her  yonng  love  to  the  quiet  air, — 
and  this  without  an  anti-dimox. 

Whoever  considerfl  the  separate  pieces  of  this  act,  and  remembers  the 
charroing  efiect  which  it  produces  as  a  whole,  wilt  see  that  a  delicate 
problem  in  operatic  art  ia  before  him.  Separately,  none  of  the  pieces 
rouse  much  enthusiasm  ;  yet  the  whole  act  steeps  us  in  delicious  languor. 
This  is  greatly  due  to  the  poet  who  conceived  the  scene;  but  It  is  also 
due  to  the  felicity  with  which  the  dramatic  feeling  is  kept  up,  and  the 
skilful  blending  of  the  various  emotions. 

The  fourth  act  is  artfully  contrasted  with  this  quiet  love-scene.  It 
opens  rather  feebly,  but  the  spirit-sdrrlng  chorus  of  returned  solders, 
commonplace  in  motive,  yet  admirably  treated,  the  devilish  serenade  sang 
by  Mephisto — perhaps  the  most  original  bit  in  the  opera — the  trio  which 
succeeds,  and  the  death  of  Valentine,  are  the  writing  of  ■  master ;  and 
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even  finer  in  composition  us  the  cathedral  scene,  witli  its  contrasts  of 
solemn  gloom  and  agonised  deapur.  The  mnsio  of  Gretchen  might  bare 
been  mora  pasmonate  and  pathetic;  but  the  effect  of  the  grim  tempter 
desolating  her  aoiil  with  menaces  is  finely  contrasted  with  die  pealing 
organ  and  the  chanting  monks. 

The  opening  of  the  fifth  act — to  judge  from  the  score — is  judiciousljr 
omitted  in  London ;  and  we  have  only  the  brief  passionate  scene  in  the 
prison,  with  its  triumphant  climax,  the  sweep  of  which,  when  Titi«ns 
sings  it,  is  irresistible.  Nothing  is  tolerable  after  such  a  climax.  Goethe 
felt  that  the  poem  should  close  with  Gretchen'a  appealing  cry.  Instead  of 
this  poetic,  dtamatic,  and  musical  close — thoroughly  satisfj'ing  to  the 
mind^M.  Gounod  has  consented  to  a  vulgar  hit  of  BtBge-car]ieatry  which 
parodies  a  well-known  picture;  aa  if  no  one  would  believe  that  the  poor 
little  Gretchen  was  eaved,  unless  they  witnessed  her  ascent  to  heaven  ol^r 
the  manner  of  the  last  scene  in  a  pantomime. 

Having  thus  briefly  indtoated  an  opinion  of  the  sereral  acts,  I  will 
confess  that  my  first  hearing  of  the  opera  was  a  great  disappointment. 
The  mnsio  had  been  orer-praised,  and  expectations  were  raised  which 
could  not  be  gratified.  The  obvious  poverty  in  melodio  invention,  and 
the  absence  of  any  marked  novelty  in  the  forms — wliich  were  but  too 
plainly  founded  on  those  of  Meyerbeer,  with  snatches  of  Schumann  and 
Hendotssohn^ — made  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  praise  I  hod  read. 
It  is  true  tiiat  I  heard  it  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  coarse  execution 
of  Her  Msjesty's  chorus  and  orchestra,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  wind 
instruments,  especially  the  brass,  at  times  became  painful ;  nevertheless, 
making  every  allowance  for  execution,  it  still  seemed  to  me  that  Goanod 
was  only  a  younger  brother  of  Meyerbeer  ;  and  hearing  Za  Qaxxa  Ladra 
and  L'Eliair  after  Fauet,  was  like  hearing  fine  compositions  after  a 
brilliant  improvisation.  On  a  second  hearing — this  time  at  Covent 
Garden — my  expectations  having  been  lowered,  the  pleusure  was  greater  ; 
on  a  third  hearing  this  pleasure  Was  increased ;  bat  fnmtliarit^  with  the 
music  on  the  piano  has  not  sobstantially  altered  my  first  impresdoo. 
Without  rising  to  the  height  of  Meyerbeer's  best  momenta,  the  opera 
is  more  uniformly  agreeable. 

"With  regard  to  the  execution,  at  neither  house  was  it  satisfactory. 
The  beauty  and  skill  of  the  "  mounting"  at  Covent  Garden  were  indeed 
rare ;  but,  except  Mephisto,  the  principal  parts  were  very  inefficiently 
presented.  A  more  fiitally  uninteresting  Mat^aret  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen.  That  Madiune  Miolan  Carvalho  was  the  "original"  heroine 
may,  to  some  minds,  be  a  fact  of  peculiar  value ;  but  it  in  nowise  modifiea 
the  painfully  prosaic  and  lifiJess  picture  she  presented.  Her  highly 
finished  vocalization,  ndmimble  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  could  nut  make 
amends  for  her  person  and  manner,  especially  when  her  reedy  soprano  tones 
had  to  bear  comparison  with  the  magnificent  voice  and  energy  of  Titiena, 
who,  in  the  leaping,  clamorous  exultiition  of  the  finals,  was  like  one  trans- 
figured by  passion.     Ticiens  is  certainly  sot  go  accomplished  a  rocaliit ; 
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but  in  eretj  otlier  respect  her  Grettiheu  was  incomparably  superior. 
Tamberlik  was  perhaps  nerer  heard  to  less  advantage  than  in  Faust,  the 
mosic  lying  unfortniialel;  for  his  voice,  and  being  ill  adapted  to  his  fervid 
style.  Those  vho  admire  Ginglini  would  of  course  admire  his  Faust;  to 
me  he  is  the  most  unintereBting  of  tenors.  Graziani's  noble  voice  ia 
unhappily  accompanied  ivith  an  amonnt  of  histrionic  iutelligence  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Giuglini;  and  he  -was  consequently  far  below  Santley  in 
the  part  of  Valentine.  The  llephistopheles  of  Faure  was  as  admirable  as 
that  of  Gassier  was  mistaken.  Fuure  knew  very  well  that  the  Tempter 
was  not  to  be  played  as  a  fat,  impudent,  {;ood-natured  pitap.  Costa'fl 
band — when  it  did  not  drown  the  voices — was  everything  that  could  be 
uished;  Arditi's  band  was  not  by  any  meaos  what  oould  be  wiahed,  even 
when  it  did  not  drown  the  voices. 

Such  was  the  season  of  1863.  One  oa&not  conscientiously  call  it  a 
brilliant  seasoD,  nor  con  one,  without  large  hopefulness,  sed  iu  it  the  pKH 
spect  of  a  return  of  that  splendid  epoch  when  Qrlra,  Kubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Z^blacbe  held  us  under  a  spell;  nor  indeed  of  that  epooh,  leas  removed^ 
when  Grisi,  Alboni,  Mario,  Bonconi,  and  Formt^  made  Covent  Garden 
triumphant.  Yet  1  would  fain  lock  Upon  the  present  as  a  tranaition-stage, 
and  hope  that  the  immense  stimulus  given  both  to  compoaera  and  aingera 
hy  the  universally  difiused  taate  for  opera  may  restore  the  vani^ed 
splendours  of  the  past-  If  this  is  to  be,  it  must  be  by  subduing  the 
present  latal  tendency  towards  theatrical  encroachment,  on  tlie  mtuicat 
clement.  The  supremacy  of  mosic,  and  in  music  of  melody,  must  once 
more  be  recognized,  unices  opera  is  to  be  dragged  down  to  a  spectacle. 
This  will  also  restore  iingivg  to  its  rightful  place;  and  we  ahall  have  le« 
h«wling  and  screaming  substituted  for  v6caliza(jon.  No  one  who  has 
recently  undergone  operatic  performances  in  Italy  will  doubt  whither  Ui« 
present  style  is  rapidly  tending.  Is  it  the  d^p^dution  of  inevitable 
decay  ?     Is  it  die  transition  to  a  new  and  higher  life  ? 
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No.   J.— GlOTANHI  PllATI. 

Tiie  little  Tillt^e  of  Dasindo,  in  that  wild  and  beautiful  district  of  the 
Italian  Tjnrol  called  La  Giudicarie,  was  the  birth-place  of  GioTanni  Prali, 
whose  name  holds  a  reiy  prominent  place,  and  twenty  yean  ago  occupied 
one  etill  more  atriking,  on  the  list  of  Italy's  living  poets. 

He  comes  of  the  gentle  blood  of  the  family  dti  Prati,  whose  ancestral 
house,  reduced  within  not  very  many  years  to  raina,  stands,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  "in  a  small  meadow,  whose  wild- 
flowcn  are  watered  by  the  lonely  little  river  Sarca,  which  crosses  it  to 
blithe  the  desolate  walls." 

In  that  quiet  country  house,  which  the  poet  in  his  manhood  was 
destined  to  see  changed  to  a  dismal  deserted  shell  by  tire,  he  was  bom  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1815 ;  and  there,  hedged  in  by  the  old-world 
niralitioi  of  an  out-of-the-way  district,  among  a.  loving  and  namerous 
home  circle,  bis  boyish  mind  and  body  healthily  expanded,  gathering 
strength  and  thoughtfulnesi  from  the  gnmdly  pictnresqae  scenes  amid 
which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  both  as  child  and  man,  he  loved  with  pas- 
sionate excluaiveness. 

The  first  year  of  Prati's  life  was  that  which  saw  the  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  subjection  of  Trent  and  the  Italian'  Tyrol  to  the 
iron  gripe  of  Austria.  His  ftmily  were  staunch  Napoleonists,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  an  indignant  hatred  for  his  country's  new  masters  and 
oppressors  early  took  root  in  (be  child's  heart.  The  story  goes  that  it 
was  the  false  report  of  Silvio  Pellico's  death  in  the  dreary  dungeon  ol 
Spielberg,  which  flew  through  Italy  when  the  poet  was  yet  almost  a  baby, 
that  first  called  hia  patriotism  up  in  arms  ;  for,  asking  his  father  who  this 
Silvio  was,  and  what  he  had  done  that  everybody  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
btung  told  that  he  was  a  good  and  wisa  man  who  had  tried  to  free  his 
country,  ho  innocently  inquired  if  "  loving  one's  country  could  be  ft 
crime?"  and  then  and  there  received  his  first  leason  in  the  political  £uth 
of  his  afler  life. 

Prati  was  sent  to  school  at  Trent,  from  whence  he  only  returned  home 
every  year  for  an  autumn  holiday  of  a  few  weeks.  He  was  a  quiet, 
studious  boy  of  far  more  than  average  capacity  for  learning;  and  when 
the  vintage  months  brought  him  home  laden  with  prizes  for  study  and 
good  conduct,  he  would  pass  his  time  in  long  mountain  rambles,  with 
fowling-piece  and  knapsack,  very  sparely  furnished  with  money  indeed, 
hut  always  containing  a  well-thumbed  Dante,  and  a  tattered  copy  of 
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PlutarcVs  lABta,  Tlios  equipped,  he  delighted  in  ctamtHjring  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  that  mountaia  region  ;  oAen  spending  the  nighti  at  the 
remote  suDimer-hutB  of  the  herdsmen  in  the  highest  pastures,  where  he 
frequently  paid  for  his  humble  board  and  lodging  with  the  produce  of  his 
dny's  sport ;  storing  his  memory  with  snatches  of  the  rude  Iq^nda  and 
■uperatitions  so  rife  amoag  his  hosts.  Ho  met,  too,  in  these  early  years, 
with  a  most  remarkable  amount  of  pcrilooa  accidents,  which  had  no  doubt 
their  share  in  shadowing  his  mind  with  a  certiun  morbid  notion  of  fatality 
and  predesdoed  sorrow,  which  shows  through  all  liia  healthier  poetry.  A 
&U  from  boraeback  down  a  precipice ;  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  which 
h«  waa  skating  ;  the  bursting  of  his  gnn  \  and  a  slab  in  the  arm  intended 
bj  an  enraged  peasant  for  a  fellow  boor,  at  a  village  festival,  are  among 
his  narrow  escapes. 

At  fifteen  Prati  left  the  school  at  Trent,  where  ha  had  achiered  a 
javenile  celebrity  by  hia  classical  knowledge  and  his  fluent  writing  of 
Latin,  and  went,  in  1830,  to  the  Univeraity  of  Fadua  to  study  the  law, 
which,  aa  it  seema,  he  nerer  practised;  although  in  the  year  1834  he 
took  his  degree  aa  doctor  in  vtroque  jure. 

It  was  while  at  the  ouiver^ty  that  Prati  reaped  his  first  laurels  as  » 
poet,  by  the  lyrical  impraTisationa  which  were  the  delight  of  »  company 
of  his  fellow-Btadeats,  who  were  wont  to  pass  away  the  sultiy  aonuner 
ni^ts  in  open-air  instrumental  concerts,  sometimes  in  the  coontiy,  aome- 
times  beneath  the  windows  of  the  city  belles. 

Scarcely  returned  home  from  the  unireraity  in  1834,  Prati  made  a 
lore-marriage,  when  yet  only  nineteen,  with  his  beantifiil  play-fellow  EUsa 
Basri,  a  young  lady  of  Trent,  of  his  own  age.  Of  three  children  who  were 
bom  to  him  within  the  next  five  years,  one  little  girl,  Ersilia,  alone  but- 
vires.  7he  other  two,  with  their  £ur  young  mother,  before  the  dose  of 
1689,  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Dosindo. 

Flying  from  the  insupportable  memories  of  his  old  home,  the  widower 
again  went  back  to  Padua,  and  there,  urged  by  his  friends  to  strive  against 
the  iutellectnal  apathy  which  was  gaining  upoa  him,  he  compoaod  and 
published  Edmenegarda,  his  first  work  of  any  considerable  length,  and 
one  that,  by  its  somewhat  Byronian  sentiment  and  melancholy  gract^ 
kindled  a  Teiitable  pasubn  of  enthusiasm  throughout  "  Young  Italy." 
The  stoty  is  one  of  marriage-ties  betrayed  by  a  heroine,  leas  guilty  than 
unftntunate,  to  follow  a  totally  unworthy  seducer.  The  incident*  of  the 
tale  are  in  greot  part  true,  and  the  &ir  frail  heroine  was  no  other  than 
the  sister  of  the  noble  Venetian  patriot,  Daniel  Manin.  The  betrayed 
hoaband  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  on  Englishman,  but  this  is  a  mere 
poetical  fiction. 

The  matter  and  the  mnnuer  of  this  eloqnent  blank  verse  love-tale  of 
modem  life  were  totally  new  to  the  pasuonate  young  readers  of  the  Penin- 
sula, accustomed  to  aate  their  poetic  hunger  with  the  husks  of  worn-out 
clasacisDi.  Prati  grew  famoua  on  the  strength  of  this  his  first  work,  pub- 
liidied  in  1840.    Two  years  later  he  went,  surrounded  by  the  nimbus  of 
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hii  naw  popiilBrit;,  to  live  at  Uilan,  wbere  he  speedily  pahlisfaed  thre^ 
more  Tolumea,  containing  his  Lyrical  Poenii,  Poena  for  thf  PtopU, 
and  BallatU,  Among  this  collection  may  be  found  aomfl  of  the  beat  ~ 
and  vaott  original  of  his  worka,  although  here  and  there  one  can  hardly 
help  tradng  a  flavoar  of  imitation,  as  in  £a  Fvga,  and  SwUo,  to 
BUrger'a  Z«nor< ;  and  in  ona  or  two  of  the  ballads,  to  the  more  fimtastio 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  1848,  the  poet  qoitted  Hilon  for  Tnrin.  Atutria  waa  already 
looking  asiant  iritfa  a  jealona  eye  at  his  literary  sncceas,  and  he  justified 
her  soepioiona  by  making  his  d^bnt  at  Turin  in  some  fine  and  aptiited 
verses,  entitled  lAiut  wrUttn  to  th»  Order  of  King  CliarUi  Albert,  in 
1843.  They  were  to  have  been  eet  to  music  and  snng  on  aome  puUle 
occacdon,  but  were  fonnd  to  oontain  such  a  rouse  lo  the  national  feeing  of 
Italy,  that  the  performance  had  the  hononr  of  being  prohibited  by  more 
than  one  diplomatio  protest. 

In  the  aama  year  came  out  Pi'atl'a  only  prose  vork,  tlie  Lelien  ta 
Mary.  It  cqnsiated  of  a  series  of  quaint  and  graceful  art-crtticismi,  in 
which  many  trace  a  far-away  likeness  to  some  passagM  of  Steme'a  Smti- 
meiOai  Journey. 

Two  new  series  of  poems  came  out  In  the  following  year,  1644 : 
Memaritt  and  Teari — a  sort  of  Italian  In  Metaoriam — and  Jfea  Poena, 
dedicate^  to  his  just  widowed  mother.  He  returned  in  the  OKtoK  year  to 
Dasindo,  where  he  lived  for  awhile  vith  her  in  cloae  retirement,  till 
hunted  thenoe  by  new  tnisfortunea.  Within  a  few  months,  he  saw  bis  dear 
old  home  destrojed  by  fire,  his  mother  laid  in  the  grave,  and  a  beloved 
brother  stabbed  to  death,  while  trying  to  separate  two  villagers  engaged  in 
a  mortal  quarrel. 

Stunned  by  these  sorrows,  Frnti  removed  to  Venice  t  and,  in  1S47, 
published  at  Padua  two  volumes  of  Solitary  Itamhlet,  compriaing  a  number 
of  lyrics  which  oontain  some  of  hit  saddest  and  sweetest  snatches  of 
melody.  The  poet  flung  himself  with  heart  and  aoul  into  the  revolation 
of  1348,  when  his  Political  Poetnt  were  chiefly  written.  He  was,  with 
so  many  other  Italian  patriots,  a  staunch  believer  till  the  last  poosiUe 
moment  in  the  slippery  promises  of  Flo  Nono,  and  »  strong  oonatita- 
tionallst,  and  admirer  of  ihe  luckless  Charles  Albert.  These  political 
sentiments  won  him  small  favour  among  the  hot-blooded  Yenefian  repnl>< 
licans,  even  though  he  had  but  just  escaped  from  the  exile  and  fever  of 
an  Austrian  dangeon,  where  he  bad  been  confined  for  months.  Neither 
in  Tuscany,  where  Guerazsi  and  Montanelli  were  hoisting  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  1849,  did  Frati  meet  with  a  more  cordial  reception.  Nanovr 
party-spirit,  in  those  stormy  days,  stigmatized  him  as  a.  man  "sold  to 
Fiedmontese  influence;"  ami,  saddened  and  disgusted,  he  was  fain  to 
leave  Florence,  and  make  hia  way  to  Turin,  where  his  home  has  mnce  been 
fixed. 

The  Political  Poems  contain  more  than  one  noble  prophecy  of  tfa« 
glories  which  now  shine  on  hia  regenerated  country,  though  then  <aiiy 
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aecn  dimly  through  the  disMtrouB  blood-mist  of  1849.  HiyJolfn,  a  poem 
published  a  year  or  two  later,  portraying  the  adrenturea  of  a  sort  of 
Italian  Don  Juan  of  improved  morals,  has  also  a  political  colouring,  an 
bas  his  latest  production  of  any  great  length,  Ariberto,  which  numbers 
King  Bomba  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  among  ita  dramatis  pertorut,  and 
carries  ita  hero  from  Marsala  to  Palermo,  in  the  victorioua  wake  of  Gari- 
baldi. Besides  these  ivorka,  the  few  last  yean  have  given  birth  to  Th» 
Court  of  Siga,  Satan  and  the  Oraoa,  and,  in  1855,  a  variety  of  minor 
poems. 

A  complete  edition  of  Prati's  worica,  including  some  hidicrto  unpub- 
lished poems,  is  in  course  of  publication  in  parts,  and  will  be  completed, 
in  from  eight  to  ten  TolumPB,  in  the  coume  of  next  year,  at  Milan. 

As  a  follower  (though  by  no  means  a  servile  one)  of  Uonzoai,  and  ns 
one  of  the  most  successful  engraiWrs  of  the  romantic  and  fantastic  ballad 
on  the  poetic  literature  of  his  country,  Giovanni  Prati's  poetry  has  achieved 
K  wide  and  well-deHerved  cslebritf ;  and  the  lash  of  his  satire,  falling  on 
the  loose  living  of  many  of  the  Roman  priesthood,  has  woo  for  his  works 
the  distinction  of  the  Index  j^xpurgatorais,  and  from  St.  Pet«r's  throne  a 
threat  of  excommunication. 

The  following  specimens  are  selected  for  translation  (I'om  Prati'spoems, 
as  giving  an  idea  of  hie  difierent  manners.  They  are  necessarily  chosen 
from  among  the  shorter  pieces,  in  oi-der  to  present  each  specimen  entire  to 
the  reader,  and  are  rendered  with  strict  fidelity  not  only  to  the  sense,  but 
to  the  rhyme  and  metre;  although  no  small  portion  of  the  music  and 
rhythm,  of  which  Frati  is  avowedly  a  moat  skilful  master,  munt  needs 
evaporate  In  the  tnmslsting  :— 

KINa  AiaOIN'S  BANQUET. 

King  Albom'i  m^Iitf  halls  ue  rin^Df; 
Wi^  lebeclcs  loud,  and  vokes  singing, 
rrom  all  the  rsalra  the  peer*  are  met  \ 

And  proaiUj  hL 
'With  gUatening  pms  and  golden  ihecn, 
— The  banqnet's  gloiy  and  its  qneen — 
SmiUiig  beyond  hei  wojit,  sits  then 

BoBolimda  &ir. 
Red  in  dw  circling  goblets  shins 
Itich  foaming  drangbli  of  rueat  wine. 
Men's  wit*  an  kxt  in  cloud;  maies ; 

While  fiercel;  blaies 
The  King's  daA  tjt  with  evil  light. 
Like  bis  own  dagger  tharp  and  bright ; 
Whilfl  harsh  inde  laughter  froia  the  crovd 

Bnrita  Itnig  and  load. 
The/  mocked  this  lorel;  land,  deflowered 
And  wuted  b;  Ihdr  conqoeriiig  ■wo'd. 
They  praised  tha  wealth  at  viaea  wMch  Test 

Eadi  tuU's  gieen  beaat ) 
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And  for  ihtM  peorkM  dunoi  of  otm, 
The  dastards  call  them  fngile  fimrcn, 
Gay,  stotely,  lair,  bnt  prone  to  lall— 

Slarei,  one  and  all  I 
Slid  that  Tile  orgio'i  ribald  tide 
I'osmnDda  Mto,  perchance  and  sigbcd; 
Stic,  not  yet  dragged  by  dcodi  of  evil 
Down  to  tbeir  lereL 
"  Princes  and  baron*  I    Page  and  sqaire ! 
Tliero  aits  my  fiurest  hurt's  desire," 
(Thns,  dnmk  alike  with  wine  and  sin, 
Qnoth  Alboln.) 
"  Look  on  this  lady  near  my  throne. 
So  gay,  BO  proud,  bo  all  my  own. 
'Fora  Qod  1  slie's  of  my  diadem 
The  tmcst  gem  I 
"  Lore  t  wilt  thon  gold-wnmght  garments  wear  T 
Witt  hare  three  hundred  feasts  a  yearf 
This  Italy's  a  wealthy  miiK. 
Speakt    AU  is  thine  I 
"  Dut,  that  my  chieGi  may  tone  thy  praise 
When  boms  retained,  in  fitdsg  li^. 
And  night  and  day  breed  envions  ebifo 
In  maid  and  wife, 
"Thy  gtfla  and  graces  I'll  nnfold. 
ThliD'rt  soft  of  heart,  Mass  Bobcrt  told 
The  world  era  now.    Thoa'it  chaste  as  snow) 
/  aay  'tis  so  I 
"  With  thy  lilie  sluqw  and  stop  of  air, 
All  men  can  sea  that  thon  art  lUr, 
Now,  inoTo,  Sosmnnda,  that  thoa  art 

Of  fcarlesa  heart," 
Then,  to  her  hand,  with  red  wine  foil, 
lie  held  her  tather'a  naked  skull, 
Socering,  "  Take  this,  and  nerop  shrink  1 
Bosmnnda,  drink  I 
"  For  me  hit  blood  1    Mj  wine  tor  thee  i 
Snch,  fitirest  lore,  is  destiny. 
Thoa  kissedst  him  in  dying  pain. 
Kiss  him  again  I 
<*  And  thon,  all  hail  t  King  Ctmimoncl, 
Who  comest  horn  the  world  beyond, 
Unllcshed,  my  honsehold  joys  to  view, 

Kiss  thy  child  tool" 
The  mockeiy  of  their  drunken  lord 
W(Ac  hellish  plaudits  ronnd  the  board. 
"  Welcome,  King  CunJmoDd,"  they  said, 
"  Where  hast  thoa  stayed  ?" 
"What  I   ne'er  a  hand-^p  to  thine  host  I 
By  bcaron  I  how  now  ?  thino  eyes  arc  lost. 
See,  too,  Bome's  desecrated  sonl 
H^  thon  hast  uonel 
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"Speak,  long  lost  irarrioil    Coosin  King  I" 
The  manaich  cried,  "what  newa  doaE  bring 
From  the  next  world  7    I  pr&j  thee  ihoir— 
Thon'rt  mn  to  know — 
"If  we,  in  peace  and  Aill-fcd  cheer,. 
Shall  hold  th;  realm  ibr  many  a  jcnr 
And  foe  what  price  may  God  decree 
Tbj  crown  to  me  T 
"  Thon  eTclen  gneat,  to  while  and  ilillt 
lUas  the  sweet  rose  that's  sear  roo  still. 
Lai  honr  she  wiuts  thj  (bnd  embraeo 

With  osh-palo  Oux." 
Socli  words  the  drnnkca  raonarch  sajin^ 
With  the  white  sLull  sate  grimlj  plajiDg. 
Then  Ihnist  it  in  her  bond,  who  cried, 
Shnddcring  aside, 
"Hold,  Alboln!    Hold!  so  dread  s  ilgn 

Thou  dor'it  not  ask  from  lips  of  mine! " 
"Drink,  woman,  niihont  moro  adol 
I  wiU  it  so  1 " 
She  drank  I  bnt  in  her  bnniing  gaie 
Was  writ,  "  The  vengeance  bnt  delays. 
Thon  Lombard  kingl    those  Twnt  of  thino 
Shalt  ponr  my  wine  I" 

A  fear  EEDce  tbat  high  feast  is  flown. 
Deep  Bleep*  the  dniuken  Idng,  alone. 
Bosmnnda  on  her  chamber-sill 

Btands  mute  and  still, 
TIm«,  with  a  fidr-fiKed  warrior  bold, 
Tlia  deed  of  blood  la  bon^t  and  sold; 
And  barki  at  dawn,  a  tooch,  no  man, 

Sottndi  on  the  door. 
"Thon,  Almachildl    What  tidingsT    Speak!" 
"A'dead  man'*  rest  is  hard  to  breakl" 
Then,  the  inde  hefan  irtiiGti  shadowed  low 

^[  chanqnon's  brow 
Bhe  laiaed,  and,  "  Sweetest  love,"  qnoih  she, 
"This  aowm  ftr  better  gncei  thee. 
TwM  dark  with  crimoj  wipe  off  the  (tain. 

Kiss  me  and  reign! " 
Sneh  i«  the  tale.    If  wild  and  strange. 
The  mgged  tmlh  I  may  not  change. 
When  Italy  1'  th'  age  of  force 

Was  pat  to  norte, 
Bight  many  wero  snch  deeds  of  oimei 
Hut  in  oar  smoother,  wiser  time 
Less  Mngb  ara  onr  feasts,  oar  lives, 

Oor  men — and  wiTOsI 
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THB  BPT. 
CFrom  Poant  far  At  Ftepte.) 

With  donncHEt  ^elidf,  with  bangr/  ear, 
Thoa  dc^Bt  me,  shadow  I  near  Mid  mora  near. 
I  greet  a  comrade,  and  atraight  I  feel 
Th;  neollbf  presence,  close  at  my  heel. 
ViUait),  I  ehndder  tu  thoa  com'st  nigh ! 

Thoa  art  a  spy  t 
Bat  when  thoa  ealcst  the  brcHd  whose  winning 
Coata  thee  this  lifetime  of  abject  sinning, 
Btandu  not  tbe  apectre  of  treachery  thci-e, 
Frowning  betide  thee?    Doet  thoa  not  fear} 
Villain  1  I  shadder  as  thou  com'et  nigh  I 

Thoa  art  a  spy ! 
Tha  mn  should  yield  thee  no  cliccring  beam)    , 
Ko  man  should  call  Ihce  more  by  thy  name. 
Bat  hy  thai  othrr  which  dolh  bespread  , 

Thine  anblcst  table  with  ahame,  and  bread. 
ViUainl  I  shudder  as  thon  com'st  nigh] 

ThoD  art  a  spy  I 
Hy  Iieait  has  pity,  ay,  on  the  thiefj 
It  gives  loBt  woman  a  tear  of  grief) 
Nay,  o'er,  the  murderer  in  gyvq  and  ctiuii 
Some  fiutiro  token  it  sheds  of  pain. 
But  thou  ] 1  ahndder  m  thon  com'st  nigh. 

Thou  art  B  spy  1 
Hence  with  thee,  Tilhdnt    Sloneh  (hy  hat  low; 
Wrap  thy  cloak  titter  mniid  the*,  and  go  I 
And  if  one  moment  thesa  WM^a  (tf  miua 
Weigh  down  thy  aptrit,  seek  oat  some  shrin^ 
And  sob,  "  Qod  halp  me  I  "  and  wait  and  ciy, 

"I  am  a  spy  I" 
^ere  only,  kneeling  low  at  that  throne, 
Pardon  may  visit  sin  like  thine  own. 
Scared  by  thy  trcaeons,  under  the  ann 
Xvery  man  fliea  thee  i  kin  thon  hast  none. 
Villain  1  I  shudder  as  thou  com'st  nigh. 
Thou  art  a  spy  1  * 


MAIDEN  SECBETS. 
(From  P«m*/or  tite  P*^.) 
"Why  do  yon  wear  that  locn  and  Med  dreas?" 
"  Becanae  my  lore  onoe  kissed  its  hem,  and  I 
Kiss  it  for  erer  in  the  selfsame  places 
And  sun  I  am  1  do  no  wrong  thereby. 

o  means  eksggerated  [ncbira  of 
iirri  were  tfaroogliont  Italy,  and 

are  yet,  in  Room  and  Venice,  legaidod  by  oil  classes.    The  English  reader,  haf^iilf 

lor  him,  can  ibnn  but  little  idea  of  such  a  feeling. 
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I  kki  it  tnrf  mom  and  ersry  eren. 
As  thoiij^  it  irers  a  taliimin  from.  heiTcii) 
Ay,  and  widi  grtater  lore  than,  wtien  a  child, 
1  kisKd  ^  blest  Madonn&'i  image  mild." 

"  Bilenee,  tw  iliame  t    If  our  conleraor  kneir — 
He'd  niTelj  lay  the  Lord  was  not  with  joa  I " 

"He  InovB;  I'le  told  him.     Good  old  manl  ha  mid 
That  'tit  les*  grieroas  lin  to  lore  tbii  me. 
Than  lire  before  my  gloss,  like  70a,  instead, — 
Langb  with  each  fop  70a  meet,  mid  can  for  none  I" 


HOME  AND  DEATH, 
SOMHET — (From  Memoriet  and  T'cori.) 
He  Ihat  is  forced  by  biitor  proof  to  Irj- 
Thoie  arta  through  which  oar  Croubloaa  human  kind 
Whirls  on  its  tortuons  conrses,  with  a  sigh 
Tonu  liadc  lo  kiaa  his  cradle  left  behind. 
He  that  hath  leett  foul  deeds,  snalie-like,  nnwind 
Their  length  from  honied  words,  and  amooih  ways  lie, 
And  bad  men  o'erbear  good,  beneath  Qod'e  sky, 
Tnms  bock  to  kisa  his  cnulle  loft  behind. 
Ay  I  dearly  do  I  love  Uiat  humble  homo. 
Unheeded  by  the  crowd,  where  o'er  the  brain 
Yisiotu  of  childhood's  life  can  freely  come  ; 
Nor  less  than  that  dear  roof  whose  melodies 
Can  down  sweet  rect  on  baby  eyes  again. 
Lore  I  the  home  where  no  more  wakening  is  I 

TEE  frrn  o»  FBBEUABT,  1848,  at  PADUA.* 
(From  Political  Poemi.) 

God  t  who  haet  Mid  to  ns  Up  I  wilt  thou  bear  ni  not, 

"  Vengeance  is  mine  1 "  Great  God  of  might  f 

Why  with  ihoso  death-doriing  Italy's  blood  is  poured 

Arrows  of  thine  Forth  io  thy  sight) 

Strilie  not  the  merciless  Blood  of  onr  chosen  ones — 

VandaJic  hordes.  Blood  of  onr  youth, 

Who  in  onr  hearts*  best  blood  Craving  in  agony 

Oimson  their  swotds  I  liespila  and  rnttu 

ZjO  I  how  thy  people  lies  Bed  drops  of  mar^loml 

Helpless  and  lone;  Cnrtent  fcstemall 

While  the  fleree  sabre-charge  Bise  in  a  lurid  bozo 

Strikes,  and  sweeps  on  I  Round  the  Btemal  I 

Oh  1  ye  invincible  Say,  that  while  bathed  in  you 

Valorons  crew  I  — Bathed  as  with  water, — 

Worm  on  onr  pavement  stones  Still  the  barbarian  dreams 

Ijes  the  red  dew.  Deeds  of  new  slanghtert 

*  These  venea  were  written  two  honrs  after  the  cvenu,  well  known  in  Italy,  took 
plae«.  They  refer  to  some  acts  ot  intoierable  barbarity  aqd  crtielty  perpetrated  br 
(he  Austrian  soldiers. 
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.  Dul  if  God's  timely  hwid 

Longer  delay  ; 
Fling  remone  Ba  ttom  joul 

Cnsl  fc»r  awnj ! 
BrolheiB  iu  woe  1  vc  aro 

Weary  of  Ufa; 
Oat  from  tlio  icabbard,  tbcn. 

Dagger  and  koiro  I 

J^nd  'g«Qit  tlieae  pililcu 

Deattc  of  tbe  North, 
Each  Tillage  tocsin  ring 

Fearisffilj  &nh  I 
Stop  n*  not,  itay  ui  not, 

Mother  or  fricod  I 
Passed  a  the  froalier-linc, 

Sufferiag  loiut  end  I 

Silcnco  and  iottdit 

Wo'tb  bomo  with  too  long. 
Under  the  pelting 

Of  ininlt  and  irrong. 
Up,  from  the  fu  Alpa 

To  Skily'a  Tower,* 
Brolhen,  to  arma  ^unl 

Thit  i»  the  honil 

Beiptnt  and  dote  no  mora 

Mated  can  lire ; 
Blood  they  demand  of  na, 

Blood  let  lu  give  I 
nave  they  sot  dand  na 

To  ravage  and  kill? 
So  Im)  it  done  to  them ; 

Give  thcin  thur  will  I 


PcflMnt  and  arUsan, 

ItiM  like  a  flood  i 
Look  on  yooT  bllow  fictils, 

Smoking  Kith  btood  I 
Greybearda  and  lodUing  balice, 

RIae,  people  I  rise  I 
Cnuh  the  li&  oat  <^  thcM 

Mmd'ren  and  ipeal 

Ilordea  of  Senttadieiih, 

Cumbrian  maiaodera, 
LoEling  tot  fleah,  ham  long 

Harried  oor  IxN'dcn. 
Ay  1  for  ten  centiiriea 

Our  blood  waa  poured 
Wanu  In  the  drinking-eaps 

Crowning  tbdr  board. 

Now  let  each  atreet  and  Un^ 

Wood-pile  and  byre, 
Conrt,  aqnaro,  and  shop  snpplj 

Dnmda  for  the  fire. 
Thondering  on  all  (idea. 

Like  hail-atonn  and  blast, 
Lannch  flama  and  aword  Ml  thonl 

Fay  them  at  last. 


Ghosts  of  onr  a 

Up,  fi»m  TOOT  giaTesI 
Swathed  in  yoor  winding^icett 

Euot  the  &lso  bwna. 
And  00  their  wTage  n«t, 

Tyranny-lod, 
Sush,  BTety  aonl  of  yon. 

Living  and  dead  I 


Down  with  their  nrords  and  fls^  I 

Bear  all  bcfote  ye  I 
Ttidra  is  (ho  inbmyi 

OniB  bo  the  glory  I 
Three  are  oor  champions 

To  rangom  the  lod; 
Ilato  for  the  Oennan; 

Our  Coontiyi  and  GodI 
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ion;  m  ^k^i  at  Ih^  HJhat^t  i^i  ((heur^s. 


E  were  a  parly  of  tbree  pedestrians, 
namely  two  dstere,  A.  and  M.,  and 
one  brother,  G.  The  former  had 
been  developing  their  walking 
powers  during  a  stay  of  two  or 
three  months  among  the  woods  of 
the  Jura  by  mich  rambles  as  ladies 
might  take  unaccompanied,  and  the 
advent  of  the  male  person  of  tliu 
party  had  long  been  looked  forwai-d 
to,  as  opening  up  a  number  of 
excursions  too  ezteDsire  or  too 
ambitious  for  solitary  females.  la 
fact,  they  were  not  solitary :  but 
the  other  members  of  the  fiimily 
party  lacked  the  physical  power 
requisite  for  their  long  climbs,  and 
could  scarcely  feign  a  sympathy  with  what  foreigners  know  as  the  Engliub 
mania  for  wandering  and  mounting. 

And  yet  it  was  strange  that  the  clear  air  of  the  mountaia  village  bad 
not  supplied  the  one,  and  the  tempting  beauty  of  the  scene  the  other. 
Below  was  the  lake,  with  its  broad  frame  of  flat  and  richly  wooded 
country,  stretching  an-ay  to  the  weet  till  lost  amid  the  glancing  akylighia 
of  Geneva;  the  whole  plain  lying  hot  and  parched  nnder  tho  terrible 
August  sun,  and  suggesting  feelings  of  self-gratulation  to  the  fortunate 
spectator  who  stood  at  a  cool  level  on  the  bills ;  Mont  Bianc  menn- 
wfaile,  instinct  with  glittering  life,  flashing  his  snowy  mantle  egninst 
the  oloudlesd  sky  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  imparting  an 
irreustible  impulse  in  the  direction  of  a  mount  into  the  higher  glens, 
where,  even  in  the  Jura,  the  snow  and  ice  were  yet  unmelted  in  the  pits, 
and  s  cold  breeze  might  be  secured  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  day. 

The  excursion  to  which  this  paper  owes  its  origin  came  to  pass  in  this 
way :  the  three  young  people  already  mentioned  were  sitting  in  tlie 
covered  balcony  of  tho  chftlet  where  their  family  had  spent  the  summer; 
no  one  thought  of  raising  an  eye  to  look  at  the  evening  glories  of  the 
Savoy  Alps,  for  the  magnificent  view  had  become  an  every-day  matter  ; 
the  lake  at  their  feet,  for  so  it  seemed  to  be,  though  twelve  hundred  feet 
of  elevation  and  some  eight  or  nine  miles  of  road  cut  them  ofT  from  it, 
displayed  in  vain  its  sunset  dresa — they  were  blaae's  for  that  particular 
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view  from  tbat  particular  spot;  the  balcony  was  now  a  place  for  reading 
nnd  work,  though  once  it  had  been  devuted  entirely  to  gazing. 

A.  and  M.  were  busy  with  their  work,  giving  fitful  accounts  of  their 
mountaia  walks  to  G.,  who  was  by  turns  an  attentive  and  inattentive 
hearer  as  the  volume  of  Taucbnitz  proved  intereBtJng  or  the  reverse. 
One  of  these  excursionB,  on  which  they  appeared  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
delight,  had  taken  them  to  the  top  of  a  high  cone  of  rock,  comparatively 
bare  of  treea,  which  rose  abruptly  about  half  an  hour's  diinb  above  the 
wooded  glades  forming  the  summit  of  the  Jura.  They  said  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  view,  of  the  cleamess  of  the  air,  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  one  blind  path  which  they  had  discovered  by  following 
the  complicated  directions  of  a  chSlet  man,  given  in  unintelligible 
patois.  At  the  very  top  of  this  rugged  cone  were  four  walls  and  a  part 
of  a  roof,  being  the  reranins  of  what  had  onco  been  the  Chdlet  det  Chicra 
— the  goats'  chilet. 

At  this  point  G.  became  so  far  interested  as  to  raise  his  head  and  a^ 
what  sort  of  shelter  the  old  ohilet  would  afford  in  case  of  a  storm? 

"  Very  good,"  they  asserted,  "  if  the  window -holes  were  a  little  filled 
up,  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  door  fortlicoming." 

"  Any  signs  of  a  fire-place  7  "  G.  asked. 

"Yes!  "  cried  A.,  quite  breathlessly,  and  with  distended  eyes,  "eqcIi 
a  charming  hole  in  the  roof  I  the  smoke  couldn't  help  going  through  I " 

"  What  do  you  thlDk,"  G.  continued,  almost  brought  to  silence  by  the 
eager  interest  with  which  .^  hung  upon  his  words,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  spending  a  night  up  there,  ta  see  the  sun  rise  7  " 

"Mammal  mammal"  they  ran  screaming  off,  "he's  proposed  it 
himself  I  we  didn't  say  a  word  about  it!"  and  much  clapping  of  hands 
ensued,  not  unaccompunied  by  groans,  or  rather  mnrmura  of  protest, 
from  the  elderly  lady  whose  slumbers  were  thua  broken  in  upon.  It 
turned  out  that  this  idea  of  camping  in  the  ohS^let  for  the  sunrise  had 
been  for  some  time  in  A.  and  M.'s  mind,  as  pebbly  to  be  carried  out  on 
G.'s  arrival,  but  the  prudent  heads  of  the  family  had  determined  that  it 
was  impracticable  ;  nnd,  more  than  that,  had  been  confident  that  G, 
would  be  the  first  to  think  so,  unless  it  were  very  artfully  put  before  Lim. 
The  spoataneous  insanity  which  he  had  now  displayed  was  a  stroke  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  and  all  direct  oppouUon  waa  at  totcft 
broken  down.  It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  at  least  two  of 
the  three  aspiring  exctirsionists  should  pay  a  previous  visit  to  the  cbilet, 
to  see  what  its  capabilities  really  were,  before  they  committed  themselves 
to  the  labour  of  carrying  up  the  things  necessary  for  ipending  a  night 
within  its  walla. 

Accordingly  M.  and  6.  went  one  day  to  survey  the  place,  and  after 
somi  hours  of  agreeaUe  climbing  reached  the  chUet,  which  they  found  (a 
foregone  conclusion,  it  need  not  be  said)  perfectly  fit  for  their  purpoae. 
The  walls  were  so  thick  that  large  stotiefl  could  be  piled  up  in  Ute  holes 
which  had  served  fur  windovrs,  bo  as  to  keep  out  soiae  of  tlie  nigbt  air 
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and  all  less  pleasant  Tisiton,  and  tliere  ^ere  a  good  Dumber  of  plants 
lying  about  which  would  aerve  to  raise  the  uleepers  from  the  damp  ground. 
Above  all,  they  discovered  in  a  corner  a  very  respectable  piece  of  door. 
Tbere  were  three  compartments  inside  the  cli&let:  the  middle,  ^herc  the 
principal  hole  in  the  roof  wa-i,  for  kitchen  and  catiag-  purposes,  the  tivo 
ends  for  bodroome,  ona  horribly  dark  and  still,  the  other  light  and  very 
draoghty.  So  that  on  the  whole  they  were  juplified  in  taking  a  flourisli- 
ing  acconnt  of  the  accommodation b  of  the  place  to  their  friends  below, 
and  alio  a  goodly  banket  of  the  spoils  of  the  way  in  the  shape  of  bilberries 
and  strawberries,  which  went  far  to  remove  the  slight  opposition  still  kept 
up  on  conservative  principleH, 

The  preparations  were  not  very  great.  Bedding  was  for  long  n  vexed 
qoestion,  for  every  native  told  shuddering  tales  of  the  cold  of  a  night 
on  the  hills,  and  warned  the  mad  English  that  wraps  would  be  more 
neoeBsaiy  than  food  itself.  Fortunately  the  protesting  parents  of  tho 
party  were  guiltless  of  French,  and  so  the  full  force  of  these  represen- 
tations never  reached  them,  for  nil  the  inttrpreting  passed  througli  the 
hands  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  enet^tic  little  Inndhidy's  waitings  over 
their  probable  fate  were  perhaps  not  rendered  into  English  of  eqnal 
Tigoor  and  spirit.  So  they  settled  the  qnestion  by  taking  no  rugs — in 
fiict  the  heat  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hills  promised  to  be  so  great  (and 
it  fulfilled  its  promise)  that  a  rug  would  soon  have  had  to  qualify  fur  a 
shrond,  had  lliey  attempted  to  cnrry  one.  Those  miserable  duveCs  gave 
the  greatest  trouble,  for  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  paternal  arguments 
which  asserted  their  lightness  and  powers  of  impaction,  and  the  only 
way  ont  of  the  difBeulty  was  by  an  unqualified  assertion  that  Madame 
Dorier  would  not  like  her  clean  duvets  to  be  put  to  such  a  disreputable 
use.  Unfortnna(«Iy,  Madame  was  so  extremely  kind  and  obliging  that 
the  stay-at-hojne  faction  were  confident  that  she  would  accede  to  the 
request  for  the  duvets,  if  the  matter  were  properly  put  before  her  ;  after 
which  nothing  was  left  bnt  for  A.  to  say  that  sAe  hadn't  the  face  to  ask  it, 
and  positively  could  not  do  it,  M.  and  G.  shrugging  sympathetic  shoulders 
and  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  unreasonable  a  reqoest. 

The  bedding  was  a  great  weight  off  their  minds  and  backs,  and  at 
length  their  ideas  of  what  would  be  necessary  were  brought  within  the 
reqniste  bounds.  A.  and  M.  so  far  bowed  to  maternal  authority  as  to 
■trap  each  a  shiiwl  to  her  waist,  the  two  ends  hanging  down,  and  that 
was  the  sole  extra  wrapping  tbey  took  with  them.  Each  had  also  a  flat 
basket  of  food,  similarly  fastened,  and  an  empty  quart  bottle.  All  three 
cturied  toilette  apparatus,  and  a  small  basin  and  saucer,  with  spoon  and 
knif^.  M.,  who  was  a  sturdy  little  person,  undertook  the  teapot,  a  strange 
Swiss  copper  Teseel  exactly  like  a  brown  owl  in  shape,  which  was  wont 
to  be  perched  on  a  atone  by  the  kitchen  fire  whenever  it  was  expected 
tliat  the  English  woold  require  warm  water.  Like  the  shawls  and  baskets, 
Id.  slang  this  to  her  waist;  but  lest  it  should  bump  too  much  it  was 
pnt  under  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  by  which  means  its  vagaries  were  suffi- 
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cicntly  reatrained.  G.  carried  on  his  back,  knapsack- wiee,  a  coat  and 
w:ii$tcoat  for  night  UBe,  for  it  waa  much  too  bot  for  aDjtliing  more  tLan  a 
ahirt  in  walking,  and,  wrapped  in  tlicse,  a  vast  loaf  of  spherical  form  cut  into 
halTes  to  econorai  ze  pack- 
ing-room. Also  a  small 
bHg-knapsack,  whereia 
was  a  bottle  of  Langlade 
wine,  an  empty  quart 
bottle  for  milk,  and  an 
empty  tumbler  for  butt>;r, 
tlieae  to  be  procured  at 
the  last  cbtUet,  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  goatb' 
ruin.  At  thelast  moment 
before  starting,  a  Vicuna 
shawl,  soft  and  light  and 
warm,  was  brought  by 
the  maternal  bands,  and 
it  waa  declared  authori- 
tatively that  if  G.  did  not 
wrap  up  his  coat  and  tho 
hemispheres  of  bread  in 
this,  the  party  eimply 
should  not  go.  This 
being  a  matter  which  no  interpreting  ingenuity  could  stave  off,  G.  vaa 
victimized,  and  tJie  slmwl  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sunrise. 

At  last  they  weie  off,  amid  the  ill-omened  prophecies  of  the  anxiona 
landlady,  which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expliun  to  their  equally 
anxious  parents.  Mounting  began  literally  the  moment  they  left  the  door, 
for  the  house  was  built  on  so  steep  a  slope  that  the  ground-floor  at  the 
back,  from  whence  tbey  issued,  was  a  liigh  balcony-floor  in  front.  AAer 
a  hard  and  hot  ascent  through  beech  woods  for  half  an  hour,  they  stopped 
for  ft  minute  or  two,  nominally  to  admire  the  view,  really  to  rest  a  little. 
The  view,  however,  was  well  worth  the  few  minntes  devoted  to  it,  for 
they  had  now  reached  the  first  plain,  a  green  lawn  from  which  the  hnj 
had  been  four  days  removed,  where  the  chfLlet  La  VioUtte  stood.  The 
fresh  green  grass,  and  the  beautiful  bell-shaped  beeches  which  rose  from 
it  in  picturesque  groups  or  still  more  picturesque  solitariness,  were  in 
themselves  sufficiently  fair  ;  but  as  the  travellers  stood  well  back  on  the 
plain,  and  turning  southward  saw  the  pure  white  of  the  upper  half  of  Uont 
BInnc,  cut  short  off  by  the  fuiry  lawn  irom  which  they  looked,  the  efiect 
was  simply  magical.  Fifty-five  miles  oi  land  and  water  lay  between  the 
meadows  of  La  ViolcUe  and  tlie  snows  of  the  While  Mountain,  but  klL 
was  hid  from  view  by  the  green  crest  over  which  the  path  had  lain,  and 
the  ice  and  snows  seemed  to  bo  as  near  and  refre^iing  to  thetn  as  S\i9 
lovely  young  grass  of  the  vast  lawn, 

^ >^l^ 
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Keeping  their  object  etcruly  in  view,  tlicy  booh  lift  1a  Violette 
Idiiod,  and  an  easjr  lialf  hoar  hrought  them  to  the  "  convent  fountain." 
Eveiy  one  knows  ao  well  the  provident  wisdom  displnyod  by  the  nionka 
in  their  choice  of  sites, 
that  it  is  needless  to  tell 
how  the  convent  fountain 
^as  &med  through  all 
the  sonthem  slope  of  the 
Jura.  The  water  poured 
through  a  wooden  pipe 
into  a  huge  tnink  trough, 
nbich  lay  in  a  soft  green 
plol  of  grass  surrounded 
by  beech -trees,  among 
vbich  the  mounds  that 
marked  the  convent  walla 
might  be  traced  with 
great  accuracy ;  so  much 
BO  that  the  dormitories 
round  the  centre  build- 
ingmight  still  be  conntcd, 
and  the  solitary  cell  be 
seen  a  stone's  cast  from 
the  mass  of  the  convent. 

A.  and  M.  had  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  become  bo  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  this  fountain,  that  they  had  set  off,  a 
week  or  two  before  the  present  visit,  with  a  large  stock  of  pota  and  pans, 
and  had  cleaned  out  the  trough,  even  scrubbing  it  well  into  the  corners 
with  nail-brushes.  This  sufficiently  explained  the  angry  exclamations 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  monkq'  old  home,  when  they  found  sundry 
pieces  of  plebeian  bread  floating  in  the  water.  The  poor  raspberry 
gatherers,  who  had  steeped  their  dry  dinner  in  the  fountain,  came  in  for  a 
large  amount  of  vilification,  and  an  unfortunate  little  bird,  whose  feather 
polluted  their  pet  trough,  was  apostrophized  in  all  tlie  strong  words  of  a 
lady's  vocabulary. 

Neither  bread  nor  feathers,  however,  prevented  them  from  applying  to 
the  pure  source.  A.  now  displayed  her  chief  weakness,  which  took  t!ie 
form  of  a  passion  for  cold  water  on  a  hot  walk.  Water  by  itself  was  a 
sufficient  delight,  but  when  she  had  her  little  red  glass  with  her,  there 
rually  were  no  bounds  to  her  potations.  That  little  gloss  was  her  idol, 
chiefly,  aa  was  believed,  because  it  bad  once  been  sat  upon  and  had  come 
out  Dncracked  from  tbe  ordeal.  She  was  always  told  that  she  would  kill 
herself,  and  on  particuhirly  hot  walks  G.  had  been  known  to  wax  very 
cross  as  the  tumblerfuls  mounted  up  to  the  high  numbers  ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  she  was  obliged  to  be  more  moderate,  being  called  upon 
to  tell  how  "the  seignenra"  were  allowed  three  weeks  to  change  their 
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religion,  and  how  they  followed  the  example  of  die  North  Britifdi  monks 
at  Kipon,  and  chose  rather  to  desert  the  conveDt,  oarryiDgtheirBilrerwith 
them,  before  the  three  weeks  expired.  She  had  learned  the  tale  from  s 
dtibwhed  looking  old  man,  whose  wife  complained  that  no  work  ooold  be 
got  out  of  him  now  that  the  English  ladies  let  him  walk  about  with  them 
and  tell  them  lies. 

They  left  the  convent  fountain  not  without  regret,  for  the  next  good 
water  wfta  miles  away,  and  the  allemoon  was  so  terribly  hot  that  all  were 
more  or  less  aSected  by  a  partial  mania,  similar  to  A.'s  chronic  complainL 
Once  olT,  however,  they  thought  no  more  about  the  water,  for  the  sudden 
changes  from  wood  to  open,  and  from  open  to  wood,  kept  them  in  a 
constant  Elate  of  delight,  while  every  step  crushed  a  hundred  lillle  flowere, 
which  formed  the  design  of  the  soft  cdrpet  oa  which  they  trode ;  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  hours  seemed  to  have  passed  very  quickly  irhen  th^ 
found  themselves  at  the  Ckdlet  de  Grantene,  patois  for  Grand  Ennm. 
This  was  the  last  piece  of  humanity  on  the  way,  and  here  they  were  to 
complete  their  stores  by  filling  the  empty  bottles  and  tumbler. 

Fortunately  they  reached  the  chillet  a  few  minutes  before  the  nflcnioon 
milking  began,  no  they  were  exactly  in  time  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  bowl 
of  new  milk  from  tiie  hospitable  bead  of  the  establishment,  a  fine  Bemoia 
widi  grey  head  and  eagle  noae,  and  meanwhile  seated  themselves  in  tbtt 
cool  butter-room  to  drink  'tit  lait.     For  this  last  purpose  the  visit  was  not 
well  timed,  lor  the  full  benefits  of  the  refreshing  qualities  of  'b'f  lait  are 
only  to  be  enjoyed  when 
it  ia  on  the  balance  be- 
tween hot  and  cool,  uid 
now    it  was    cold,   and 
therefore  heavy. 

The  men  had  already 
armed  theroselvea  for 
milking  —  a  eomewhat 
CQFtoue  process,  present- 
ing a  most  remarkable 
appearance  when  accom- 
plished. The  interior  ao- 
commodationa  of  a  chiUet 
are  becoming  so  fiuniliar 
that  it  ia  almost  unne- 
cessary to  describe  tiie 
"  chair  of  the  roonntain«," 
as  the  chAlet  men  plea- 
santly sty  le  ihdr  ItiDerant 
Beata.  Each  milker  pos- 
sesses a  stool,  whidi, 
when  not  in  tise,  may  be  taken  for  a  small  round  shield,  with  ■  boas 
at  the  centre  a  foot  long,  shod  with  pointed  iron.     This  stool  ia  straj^Md 
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CD  bodily  in  a  enitsble  position,  and  when  a  man  geto  np,  his  Btool  of 
coune  gets  np  ^vith  him,  bo  that  when  he  comes  ont  with  his  pail  of 
milk  to  the  huge  copper  caldron  ready  to  rcI^eive  its  contents,  he  appenrs 
vitli  a  stifi*  Btump  of  a  tail  behind,  0ns  would  have  thought  that  three 
1^  would  have  been  easier  to  Bit  Dpon  than  one,  but  undoubtedly  the 
prerailing  arrangement  ia  much  more  pictnresqne  and  ludicrous.  To 
on  unpractiHed  Englishman  the  manceuvring  of  this  caudal  appendage  is  a 
great  diffioulty,  for  the  strap  round  the  hips  is  tight  .nnd  cramping,  and 
lendera  locomotion  nndeairable;  while  to  sit  dovvn  in  any  soft  place  is 
attended  by  awkward  conBcqaencee,  as  the  leg  inserts  it^lf  into  the  ground 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  sitter,  and  has  him  at  a  considerable  dis~ 
advantage  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  get  up. 

The  advent  of  "  the  English  ladies"  about  millcing-time  at  nny  of  the 
chSlets  in  the  neighbourhood  always  elicited  a  number  of  those  inimitable 
tnilking  songs  from  the  men,  and  with  these  they  now  amiistd  themselves 
until  the  firstfraits  cf  the  first  cow  were  bniught  by  the  Bemois  himself 
with  much  politeness,  and  with  a  grace  which  few  Englishmen  would  have 
Bchiered  with  a  ibot  of  wood  and  iron  for  a  tail.  The  milk  was  strained 
fer  them  into  an  inexpressibly  white  tub,  rtmnd  the  edges  nf  which  hung 
three  wooden  spoons  of  large  capacity,  carved  by  the  chftlet  men.  The 
sieve  was  a  remarkable  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  wooden  funnel  with  an 
aperture  large  enough  to  admit  a  female  fist,  if  such  a  thing  exists ;  into 
this  spertare  a  bunch  of  spruce  twigs  was  squeezed,  something  like  what 
yon  extract  Avm  t^  crop  of  a  capercailzie,  and  through  these  twigs  the 
milk  was  poured. 

Having  consamed  the  best  pnrt  of  a  BmaQ  cow,  the  pedestrians  pro- 
ceeded to  till  the  quart  bottle  from  another  tub,  and  gave  the  tnmbler  to 
the  Beniois  to  he  filled  with  butter.  He  waa  anxious  that  they  should 
take  a  little  briok  of  lerrd  (hard  cheese-curd),  but  they  could  not  carry  up 
sufficient  milk  to  make  it  palatable,  and  so  declined  the  offer  of  the 
tempting-looking  mass.  A.  and  M.  quite  felt  in  love  with  the  old  man^ 
becaoae  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  not  attempted  to  dissuade  them  from 
making  their  beds  in  the  goats'  ch&let,  and,  above  all,  because  his  bright 
eyes  became  brighter,  and  his  tail  wagged  sentimentally,  when  he  divined 
their  pm^se  in  the  expedition,  and  spoke  of  a  sunrise  as  if  he  felt  its 
ehanns,  and  could  sympathize  with  any  effort  which  had  so  worthy  an 
object.  He  made  them  promise  to  call  in  the  morning  and  tell  him  bow 
they  hod  sped ;  and  then,  seeing  they  were  ready  to  go,  he  made  off  to  his 
cows  again,  waggling  his  little  tail  behind  him. 

A  hundred  yards  or  two  brought  the  party  to  the  last  water,  nnd  here 
they  filled  the  remaining  two  bottles,  and  then  steadily  set  their  faces 
towards  the  grey  cone  which  now  became  visible,  rising  up  trom  the 
undulatJDg  plains  and  woods  which  crown  that  ridge  of  the  Jura.  The 
rca4  to  the  fbot  of  the  cone  was  beset  at  each  step  by  prolific  tufls  of 
blaeberrifcs  and  ab^wbeiries,  but  as  the  sun  was  drawing  down  last 
towards  the  horizoni  and  they  contemplated  a  sunset  as  well  as  a  sunrise 
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from  the  Bolitftiy  eleration,  lUiey  bad  not  much  time  to  spare  :  moTeorer, 
G.'s  digestion  was  not  ia  a  Btate  to  allow  him  to  eat  crude  fraita,  so  lie 
stalked  on  inexorably  at  a  pace  which  it  required  all  the  Btordinen  of 
M.'s  short  legs,  and  all  the  length  of  A.'s  long  ones,  to  keep  up  with. 

So  lar  they  had  not  come  across  any  real  mountain  climbing,  although 
it  had  been  a  severe  oaceat  the  whole  way  ;  but  now  they  reached  the 
base  of  the  cone,  and  began  to  wind  np  its  almost  perpeadicular  udei.  It 
certainly  reflected  great  credit  on  A.  and  M.  that  they  had  discoreted  the 
path,  guided  by  an  excelaior  instinct  which  they  always  dispUyed  wlen 
near  a  mountain  :  to  uninitiated  eyes  there  was  no  reason  for  going  to 
the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  of  sundry  groups  of  trees,  no  sppuenl 
object  to  be  gained  by  going  below  instead  of  above  certain  fragments  of 
mountain  ;  but  when  all  the  obstacles  which  clustered  round  the  foot  of 
the  cone  had  been  surmounted,  and  the  three  stood  on  the  clear  &ce  of 
the  roek,  it  waa  seen  that  there  had  been  s  method  in  th^  wiodioga 
which  no  path  had  pointed  out,  and  the  male  person  of  the  part; 
expressed  (and  possibly  his  companions  felt)  great  admiraUon  for  the 
feminine  ingenuity  which  had  threaded  the  difficulties  without  a  guide. 

M.  had  a  weakness  for  performing  all  her  excursians  in  a  roomy 
crinolincj  and  it  had  been  an  amusement  to  A.  and  G-.  the  whole  timt  lo 
watch  the  peculiar  form* 
into  which  the  utMei 
petdcoata  were  driven 
by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  copper  tea- 
pot, alung,  as  has  been 
said,  under  the  tkin  of 
her  drees.  These  pecoli- 
aritiea  were  conaidenbly 
increased  now  that  she 
came  to  lay  herself  well 
down  to  the  ateep  climb, 
and  one  consequence  wu 
that  she  persisted  in  go- 
ing last.  This  worked 
badly  in  one  or  two 
ways  ;  first,  because  she 
knew  moat  aboiU  the 
road,  and  her  directkms 
from  the  rear  often  came 
too  late;  and,  eecoadty, 
because  they  had  now 
come  to  the  region  of 
grifes  de  chat,  and  as  M. 
was  pnrticiilnrly  attached  to  that  fruit  and  there  was  no  one  behind  to  drive 
her,  A>  and  G.  could  not  get  her  on.    Eveptually  they  missed  the  tutueti 
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and  the  others  Bilently  attributed  it  to  the  unlucky  combination  of  toapot 
oud  petticoats  and  precipice  which  had  let  M.  loose  upon  her  pet  fruit. 
Griffea  dt  chat  are  not  very  tempting  things  either;  resembling  an  irregular 
blackbeny  in  ahape  and  size,  and  a  half-ripe  barberry  in  colour,  and,  it 
nay  be  added,  in  aoumess. 

At  last  they  reached  the  top,  and  pressed  eagerly  intu  the  little  hut,  to 
Bee  how  it  looked  now  that  they  were  really  dependent  on  it  for  a  night's 
shelter.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  their  hearts  rather  sank,  for  it 
looked  incredibly  gloomy  and  the  air  was  one  mass  of  midges  ;  the  leil- 
hand  compartment,  which  had  been  digniiied  with  the  name  of  the  double- 
bedded  room,  was  so  perfectly  dark  that  for  onythmg  they  could  see  there 
might  be  bears  or  wolves  or  wild  boars  hiding  in  the  corners,  for  the 
neighbourhood  could  supply  all  those  horrors  on  ocoasion.  Clearly  notliing 
was  to  be  done  till  they  got  a  good  fire ;  so  they  hurriedly  rid  themselves 
of  their  encumbrances,  and  after  a  mad  panic  for  a  second  or  two  when 
no  one  knew  where  the  matches  had  been  put,  and  another  more  subdued 
fright  when  the  nnoke  refused  to  go  out  by  the  hole  in  the  roof,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  excellent  blaze,  which  soon  cleared  the  midges 
awaj  and  made  the  place  look  quite  comfortable.  A  little  arrangement 
of  snoall  boulders  formed  a  capital  fire-place,  and  benches  were  easily  made 
ronnd  the  fire  with  the  planks  and  logs  which  were  strewn  about  the 
chftlet. 

A.,  meanwhile,  had  set  off  to  make  what  use  she  might  of  tlic  fast 
biling  twilight  to  gather  strawberries  for  tea,  aud  G.  new  started  for  a 
more  pretentions  load  of  fire-wood,  such  ns  should  suffice  to  keep  the  fire 
goin0  till  the  morning.  11.  was  left  to  make  the  tea,  and  to  set  out  Ibc 
various  kinds  of  food  which  the  whims  <A  three  people  had  bi'ouglit 
together.  The  lea-making  process  was  a  simple  one,  as  there  were  no 
complications  of  kettle  and  urn  and  teapot;  the  copper  owl,  set  on  a  stone 
in  the  fire,  was  filled  with  water,  and  when  this  boiled  the  tea  was  thrown 
in  and  sent  to  the  bottom  with  a  spoon. 

Befbre  very  long,  A.  had  exhausted  the  twilight  and  G.  had  collected 
a  aafficienc^  of  wood,  and  the  two  returned  slowly,  not  to  say  wearily,  to 
the  camp.  By  this  time  ell  appearance  of  day  and  of  Mont  Blanc  hnd 
ranished,  and  the  moon  made  vast  pillars  of  moonshine  on  the  surface  of  (lie 
lake,  now  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  below,  itself  being  twelve 
hundred  above  the  sea.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  when  ihey 
reached  the  door  of  the  chUet  was  a  perfect  picture,  M,  had  large  talenta 
for  neatness  and  orderliness,  and  her  utmost  skill  had  been  most  Bucccssfully 
exerted  on  this  occasion.  On  a  large  ruised  plank  were  arranged  the 
difTerent  fooda,  according  to  their  proprietorehip ;  ham  for  one,  hard  eggs 
for  another,  corned  beef  for  a  third,  with  a  hemisphere  of  bread  and  an 
abundance  of  sweet  Swiss  cake  for  the  party  in  general.  One  of  the  three 
had  so  fiir  defied  public  opinion  as  to  bring  a  piece  of  Gruy^re  with 
abominably  orthodox  nnell;  before  the  evening  was  over,  however, 
public  (^tiioD  waxed  hungry,  and  shared  the  cheese  with  the  owner.    On 
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such  excurnona  DOthiog  is  equal  to  a  well-made  uwet,  if  only  one  has  a 

knife  with  a  vetj  aharp  blade  to  cut  it  neatly ;  the  Juia,  bowever,  ia  not 

tbe  habitat  of  umrst,  so  the  party  had  none.     Opposite  thia  atall  vas  the 

fire,  blazing  away  as  only  gipsy  -fires  can  blaze,  the  bladcened  little  owl 

Bimmering  contentedly  on  its  warm  perch,  while  on  two  suitable  proj^ec- 

tiona  from  the  walls  compoution  candles  burned  cheerfully  and  bright. 

The  whole  was  a  mass  of  brilliant  illumination,  and  in  the  midst  M.  moved 

about   with    neatly- fea* 

tooned  dress  and  abort 

hair.      "Short"  is    Dot 

usually    an     epithet    of 

praise  when    applied    to 

a  lady's  hair;  but  in  ibis 

case   it    iti   so,  for   M. 

having  once  bad  her  hair 

out  short  in  a  dangeroos 

illness  locked  so  well  in 

it    that    she  yielded   to 

the  solicitationa.of  -  her 

friends,  and  ever    after 

kept  it  almost  sa  sbort 

as  a  boy's.     This  nearly 

got    her    party    into    a 

Botape  at  the  French  fort 

of  Lee  Konssea,  which  is 

in  ao  unpleasant  proxi- 

mity    to     that    Dappes 

valley    lately    ceded    to 

France  ;  for  the  day  of  their  visit  to  ^e  fortress  being  windy,  G-  was  seen 

by  some  of  the  soldiers  to  assume  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  when  he  came  to 

the  dusty  glacis,  and  evidently  even  this  excited  their  suspicions;  imagine, 

then,  how  they  bristled  with  the  importance  of  det^ting  spie^  whea  a 

sudden  gust  lilt«d  off  M.'a  bat  and  cooceahng  veil,  and  displayed  a  neat 

man's  head  of  hair  1  . 

Picture  or  not,  A,  and  G.  were  too  tired  and  too  hungry  to  stand  long 
at  the  door,  or.hole  of  entrance,  to  look  at  it.  Accordingly,  they  speedily 
pushed  in  towards  tbcir  provisions,  and  as  soon  aa  the  milk-bottle  sotd  the 
butter  bad  been  brought  from  the  window-hole  in  which  they  bad  been  set 
to  cool,  proceeded  to  attack  the  food.  It  was  found  at  once,  bowever,  that 
the  Hre  was  too  hot,  although  the  tea  stall  was  as  far  from  it  as  the  limits 
of  the  hut  would  allow;  so  a  screen  became  necessary,  and  G.  ielt  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  running  a  couple  of  alpenstocks  through  the  maternal  Vicona 
shawl  which  he  had  been  forced  to  carry,  by  which  means  it  waa  snqiended 
from  wliat  remained  of  the  rafters. 

When  tbe  lea  came  to  be  poured  out,  it  issued  from  the  pot  almost 
black,  and  in  answer  to  the  exclamations  of  A.  and  G.,  M,  said,  "  Ob,  yea^ 
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of  course  she  had  put  in  all  the  tea  ;  wasn't  she  meant  to  do  so?  "  This 
waa  a  bitter  blow  to  the  others,  ivho  hadsettheirheartaonarefreabing  cup 
nt  sunrise;  M.,  howereT,  fertile  in  expedient,  at  ODce  extracted  the  Ifuvia 
from  the  pot  and  spread  them  on  a  atone  by  the  Gre  to  dry,  remarking 
that  the  present  tea  was  strong  enough  without  them,  and  they  would 
make  good  eoough  tea  in  the  morning,  as  they  had  been  in  the  water  a 
Tery  short  time.  At  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  A.  took  it  into  her 
head  to  sit  down,  quite  promiscuously,  upon  this  vety  stone,  aud  so 
carried  oiFthe  nucleus  of  the  morning  cup  on  her  dress,  thus  making  G. 
the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  not  plotted  aghast  the  suuriae  tea,  a 
lacl  which  at  once  reconciled  him  to  its  loss. 

When  there  was  really  nothing  more  to  bo  e:(tractcd  from  the  owl  or 
the  bottles,  the  three  adventurers  made  a  promenade  on  the  little  plateau 
on  whivli  their  castle  stood.  The  lights  on  the  opposite  mountains 
wer6  woudei'ful.  Uigh  up  on  the  Alps  a  flame  would  appear  fur  half  a 
minute,  lai^e  and  clear,  and  then  vanish;  sometimes  there  were  five 
or  six  full  broad  lights  all  in  existence  at  once,  stretching  from  the 
extreme  cast,  among  the  Bernese  Alps,  to  the  grand  Sal&ve  and  the 
weBt«nimost  Jura.  Brilliant  beyond  all,  however,  were  the  distant  lights 
of  the  Grand  Quai  of  Geneva,  each  given  in  glittering  duplicate  by  the 
Blill  waters  which  border  the  current  of  the  Bhone,  The  wooded  phiin, 
too,  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  rock,  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of  bonfires, 
]ar;ge  trees  burning  as  they  stood,  and  block  figures,  fnghtfully  like  Harti 
di'mons,  apparently  jumping  about  in  the  flames.  This  added  immensely 
to  the  elFcct  of  the  night  scene,  and  the  travellers  congratulated  themselves 
largely  on  their  good  fortune  when  they  learned  the  nest  day  that  the 
men  of  a  chalet  below  had  chosen  this  particular  night  for  clearing  away 
sundry  ^oups  of  trees,  in  order  to  increase  the  neighbouring  pasturage. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  or  thei'eubouta,  the  moon  disappeared,  and  it  was  time 
to  think  of  bed.  On  this  point  on  important  change  had  been  made  in 
the  arrangements.  The  left-hand  compartment  of  the  cb&lut  was  so 
exceedingly  dark  and  gloomy  that  A.  and  M.  preferred  the  idea  of  sleeping 
by  the  fire  in  the  warm  central  division,  whicli  had  so  far  been  used  as 
kitchtm  and  drawing-room.  G.'s  apaKment,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
utterly  exposed  to  every  breath  that  chose  to  blow,  and  was  in  such  a 
litter  with  bits  of  stone  and  tufts  of  gi-aas  growing  liero  and  there,  and 
pieces  of  plank  lying  in  all  directions,  tliat  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  three  had  better  sleep  in  the  same  place,  Plauks  and  logs  were 
accordingly  arranged  so  as  to  furm  planes  of  various  inclinations,  os  each 
one  fancied,  on  wldch  they  might  lie  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  in  the 
nature  of  things  bo  extracted  from  hard  or  soft  wood,  the  present  material 
being  decidedly  hard  and  presumably  damp.  Then  all  had  a  final  half- 
bason  of  heated  red  wine,  the  very  worst  thing  it  is  possible  to  take  before 
going  to  bed ;  the  fire  was  made  up  with  solid  lugs  j  the  piece  of  door 
W:ia  dragged  out  of  its  corner,  and  propped  so  as  to  cover  a  maximum 
amount  of  the  hole  by  which  entiauco  to  the  hut  luid  been  won;  sundiy 
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holes  almost  as  large,  by  courtcfT'  called  trindoirs,  were  so  far  blocVed  up 
with  Etones  as  to  ren<ler  it  ci  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  get  through 
from  the  outside — though  who  should  attempt  to  get  throagh,  except  the 
mountain  demons,  no  one  could  euy,  and  they  didn't  suppose  that  atones 
would  Btop  them  if  they  had  a  miod  to  come  At  the  same  time  it  did 
seem  very  probable,  or  at  least  very  possible,  that  the  startling  appearance 
of  a  large  and  BUatained  fire  in  the  chdltt  dts  chhires  might  draw  some  of 
the  rough  men  from  the  chfllets  below ;  and  so,  while  laughing  at  tbe 
idea  of  its  being  in  any  sort  of  way  a  necessary  precaution,  G.  thought 
it  wise  to  make  his  fortiRcattoos  as  strong  aa  possible.  By  common 
consent  a  fine  club  was  rescued  from  the  fire,  to  be  used  as  a  dtreo-sive 
wtapon  in  case  of  need ;  then  the  party  proceeded — not  to  undress,  but  to 
dress  tliemselves,  G.  assuming  his  waistcoat,  f or  so  fer  a  coat  alone  had 
been  almost  too  much,  and  A.  and  M.  wrapping  little  bandkeTchieft  about 
their  heads  in  the  approved  style.  After  this  they  proceeded  in  a  body 
with  torches  to  investigate  tbe  dark  comers  of  the  rejected  double-bedded 
room;  and  finally  the  candles  were  put  oat,  and  a  half- trembling  "  Good- 
night I  "  wished  all  round. 

Of  course  each  of  the  three  had  determined  to  lie  as  still  aa  a  mons«, 
and  make  no  noise  to  disturb  the  others  ;  but  somehow  one's  bones  do 
come  through  to  the  skin  bo  very  soon  when  the  mattreaa  is  composed 
of  rougbish  five-ioch 
planka  laid  gridiron-wise, 
that  one  or  otiier  waa 
generally  on  the  turn; 
and  however  well  it  may 
fit  at  first,  a  holloiv  place 
in  a  log  of  wood  doesn't 
do  for  a  pillow  as  a  per- 
manent^, especially  vrhcn 
the  rest  of  tbe  log  is 
very  knobby,  and  the 
dozer's  head  wanders  un  - 
easily  from  one  knob's 
point  to  another. 

When   all  wna    over, 

each  had  a  ha^  recol!<!c~ 

tion  of  a  black  dream,  the 

leading  idea  of  which  xrna 

a   sleepless  night  ;     but 

whether  the  sleeplessness 

was  a  reality,  or,  as   eo 

often  happens,  merely  an  unpleasant  dream,  no  one  could  ferf  quite  sure. 

While    all    was    yet   perfectly  fresh   the   reports  ran  as   follows: — G. 

believed  that  he  h.id  slept  in  every  new  position  for  a  minute  or  tnro, 

until  his   bf^nos    came  through,  when  he   turned  and  slept  again,  nnd 
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■0  od;  U.  asserted  tliat  she  lind  not  slept  at  Ml,  but  hod  Iain  in  tole- 
rable comrort  for  some  time,  afler  wliiuh  slie  got  up  stealthily  and  tat 
hy  the  fire ;  A.  conCeBsed  at  once  that  she  was  seized  early  in  the 
night  with  a  Gt  of  the  borrora,  and  \ay  till  daybreak  'm  a  ittale  of 
blank  flight.  It  was  remarkable,  hawever,  that  neither  A.  nor  G.  knew 
snything  of  U.'a  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  that  each  thought  the  other  had 
slept  tolerably  soundly  all  night,  which  threw  an  air  of  suspicion  upon 
every  one's  story.  On  the  whole,  each  of  the  party  would  probably 
endeavour  to  disabuse  any  rash  young  friends,  who  might  be  similarly 
inclined,  of  the  idea  that  under  the  given  circumatances  a  night  is  short 
or  a  log  sod. 

At  length  ti.  announced,  in  a  voice  that  was  clearly  glad  lo  be  heard 
again,  that  it  waa  four  o'clock,  and  that  ttomething  like  colour  was  be- 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  sky ;    upon  which  all  started  up  with  great 
alacrity,  privately  making  wry  faces  at  their  hard  beds,  but  each  unwilling 
to  say  the  first  word  of  abuse.     The  door  was  soon  knocked  down,  and 
the  fire,  still  smouldering,  resuscitated  to  a  magnificent  extent ;  a  cup  of 
Langlade  and  a  little  roasting  forUGed  the  party  for  the  morning  air,  and 
then  all  three  issued  forth  from  their  shelter  and  waited  for  day.     M.  had 
been  for  some  weeks  busy  with  a  christening  frock  for  a  small  niece,  and 
having  prudently  brought  a  piece    of  it  with  her,  now  sat  dovm  on 
the  highest  rock  of  the 
plateau    and    proceeded 
vigorously  with  the  large- 
Btich  parts  in  the  doubt- 
ful light. 

Already  there  was 
enough  of  diCTuaed  twi- 
light to  render  Mont 
Blanc  perfectly  visible. 
Though  the  lake  lay  full 
in  view,  and  the  whole 
ntngo  of  Alps  and  their 
neighbour  bills  for  two 
hundred  miles  di^layed 
their  jagged  horizon  of 
grey  rock  and  snowy 
points,  the  eye  could 
rest  on  nothing  but  the 
king  of  mountains.  The 
marvellons  resemblance 
which   the  outline  from 

the  north  bears  to  a  massive  human  head,  reclining  on  a  pillow  of  snow 
«nd  facing  the  east,  was  never  more  striking  than  now.  The  straight 
forehead,  the  short  finely- chiselled  nose,  the  firm  mouth  and  flowing  beard, 
«1I  lay  calm  and  ttill  in  the  grey  repose  of  death.  Ho  one  who  alTecU 
VOL.  VJU. — HO.  ib.  ,    ,      n^l'.v.v-.  ,^ 
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to  see  a  likeness  to  the  old  Napoleon's  head  can  Imve  had  the  oppor- 
ttinity  of  seeing  the  monntaia  as  it  novr  appeared;  no  one  who  has  so 
seen  it  can  consider  it  much  short  of  positive  bla^pheoij  to  liken  that 
strong  and  delicate  profile  to  the  features  of  the  ill-tempered  and  vulgar 
Emperor. 

M.  had  not  much  time  for  her  embroidery.  Hiere  came  first,  for  a 
single  instant,  a  suspicion  of  a  ray  of  light  intercepted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Diablerets,  and  the  next  moment  a  simultaneous  cry,  their 
first  and  last,  froiri  A.  and  G.  announced  that  the  sun,  still  invisible, 
had  struck  the  highest  crest  of  hair  which  gathen  on  the  brow  of  the 
gigantic  head.  For  a  few  minutes  each  iuatant  brought  a  new  delight, 
as  the  different  levels  of  peaks  were  successively  gilded  by  the  rising 
Bun.  Gradually  the  glittering  points  seemed  to  descend,  fixing  in  turn 
upon  all  the  salient  features  of  the  profile.  The  mountain  woke  into  life 
under  the  magic  touch  of  light  and  heat:  the  face  was  no  longer  dead, 
it  seemed  visibly  to  rejoice  in  the  reappearance  of  its  daily  companion  and 
fHend. 

The  great  power  of  the  sun  for  the  last  month  or  five  weelts  had  added 
nmch  to  the  illuiuon  which  is  owed  to  the  peculiar  outline  of  the 
monntain,  for  exactly  whL're  the  shoulder  of  the  reclining  giant  would 
naturally  lie,  a  huge  bLick  precipice  had  been  exposed  by  the  melting  or 
sinking  snow,  and  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  distance  reduced  this  to  the  very 
fac-umile  of  an  officer's  epatilette. 

The  choicest  beauties  of  the  sctine  did  not  last  long :  nature  ia  not 
prodigal  of  her  highest  efforts  of  light  and  shade  :  the  mountuns  and  the 
snow  remained  precisely  as  they  were  when  the  first  herald  of  the  sun 
appeared,  but  the  pectiliur  tsharm  had  left  them,  only  to  reappear  when 
another  ikvouiahle  coiUhinution  should  allow  the  grandest  portion  of  our 
world  to  aasutne  Bgslh  tbt  k  While  III  lovelieat  dress.  No  sooner  had  the 
sun  risen  than  iU  hydt«ullti  poi^er  began  to  mar  the  scene :  a  haze  spread 
over  all  the  plain  ttittitrdl  ^l(  Wmtj  stid  baly  paused  for  a  moment  in  its 
upward  tttogrui  ta  ttflbl-d  ■  lltlfHDd  Weif  tif  the  distant  tops  of  the  French 
hills,  picked  out  og^nsi  ttie  Utittietuilng  tky  by  the  golden  mesaengen  of 
the  sun. 

With  mori  ef  awe  thlti  ihfjf  caH^  ia  conftss,  and  in  silence  which 
they  almost  dared  hot  brealtj  the  thrM  adrenturcra  turned  at  length  to 
the  hut  Which  had  afforded  them  so  klaiif  a  shelter.  It  required  tome 
effort  to  shake  tilF  the  fcelllig  that  bppresscd  them  ;  and  all  felt  a  certain 
relief  when  R  fl;#  light  words,  afid  A  palpable  return  to  the  more  common^ 
place  circumatailcus  of  tht'lr  pcsitloD,  expelled  the  overpowering  reality  of 
a  too  great  beauty.  It  hat  never  coma  back  upon  them  in  its  full  force; 
perhaps  never  will  do  so:  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  retaining  a 
living  recollection  of  a  scene  whose  loveliness  ia  divine;  the  utmost  that 
can  remain  in  the  memory  is  the  consciousucss  that  at  one  period  of 
existence  a  beauty  too  great  fur  comprehension  has  stirred  the  soul,  too 
pure  for  words,   which  has  yet  Ii^  behind  it  a  cerlaia  intelligence  not 
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possessed  before  by  the  mind,  a  certain  proneness  to  discover  beauly  where 
it  is  not  Dtrikingly  and  prominentlj  Tisible,  an  id  exhaustible  consolation 
in  the  idea  thut  the  best  feelings  of  lieart  and  mind  have  been  face  to 
face  with  the  most  perfect  impersonation  of  Nature,  and  have  coiried  away 
from  the  meeting  some  portion  of  her  reflected  divinity. 

There  was  no  object  to  be  gained  by  a  lon^rer  stay  on  the  plateau,  so 
as  soon  as  O.  had  put  the  tinisbing  touches  to  the  letters  wlilch  recorded, 
and  probably  still  record,  the  initials  of  the  visitors  and  the  precise  data 
of  their  visit,  and  when  all  packing  was  satialactorily  completed,  the 
descent  commenced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mounlidn.  The  object  of 
this  change  of  rvute  was  principally  to  arrive  as  soon  as  might  be  at 
B  cbUet  where  water  for  ablution  could  be  procured,  and  milk  for  break- 
fast. Each  step  disclosed  such  masses  of  wild  fruits  in  virgin  ripeness 
that  6.  lelt  A.  and  H.  to  indulge  their  appetites,  and  hastened  on  to 
engage  a  cow,  f^ing  lest  the  morning's  milk  ahould  all  have  been  put 
into  the  cheese  caldron  beibro  the  party  could  arrive.  This  would 
certainly  have  happened,  for  there  were  only  two  cows  unmilked  when 
be  reached  Le  Couchant,  or,  as  the  patois  map  of  the  commune  gave  it, 
Cu-au-Uin,  rendered  by  the  natives  (in  English  letters)  Ttoo-oK- 
tchattff. 

A.  and  a.  having  at  length  anived,  the  three  proceeded  to  the  well, 
an  immense  circular  taok  of  water  iced  by  the  feverish  night  they  hud 
passed.  Through  a  small  round  hole  cut  in  the  fir-trunks  which  formed 
the  cover,  they  drew 
pailful  alter  pailful  of  ex- 
quisitely pure  and  cold 
water  by  means  of  a 
balanced  pole,  and  revel- 
led in  the  luxury  of 
sponging  head  and  neck 
and  arms  with  unceasing 
and  undiminished  enjoy- 
ment. The  unfortunate 
cows  were  on  short  com- 
mons of  water,  all  the 
minor  sources,  if  there 
were  any,  being  dried 
up;  and,  knowing  well 
the  meaning  of  the  round 
hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
re»erToir,  they  crowded 
round  the  washing  party 
and  pressed  somewhat 
unpleasantly  npon  them. 

Thus  0.,  for  instance,  was  wholly  engrossed  in  giving  himself  eponge 
shower-baths  Irom  a  pail  freshly  hoisted  up,  standing  with   head    bent 

l&r,?..,,,. 
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Bubmissively  to  receiTe  the  grateful  stream,  when  BnddeDl;  the  oilout  al 
new  milk  came  with  overpowering  atreogth  to  his  noatrils,  and  he  feltlui 
hiiir  caught  up  with  a  Bounil  like  that  of  a  thousaod  lampreys,  a  misguided 
ccw  hHving  taken  a  fancy  to  the  abundant  water  contained  in  it.  jL 
and  M.  had  lens  poudeious  but  more  peraistent  totmentora,  in  the  shape 
of  Bundry  goats,  which  evinced  an  inaatiable  deure  to  browse  upon  their 
hats  and  wicker  baakeCa,  and  were  of  course  able,  unlike  the  cowsi  to 
climb  up  to  them  however  high  they  might  be  hung  on  the  heaps  of 
firewood. 

The  craving  for  freah  water  was  at  Inst  in  aonie  measure  appeased, 
and  with  invigorated  appetite  they  proceeded  to  a  amall  paddock  endosed 
by  stone  walls,  where  (hey  lay  on  their  shawls  under  the  shadow  of  the 
chilet,  with  their  fncea  tum«l  towards  the  sweet  west  wind.  Here  cos 
of  the  civil  men  brought  a  white  tub  of  milk,  round  which  the  three  by 
to  breakfast,  the  remaining  hemisphere  of  bread  and  a  fresh  supply  o( 
butter  completing  the  feast;  but  aa  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  hetd 
man.  of  the  chftlet,  pleaaed  with  the  money  which  had  been  prudently 
given  him  aa  soon  as  the  cow  was  engaged,  and  instigated  by  his  nsliTC 
liberality,  brought  in  addition  a  whole  goat,  aa  to  its  milk,  in  a  separate 
bowl,  and,  greatest  treat  of  all,  a  perfect  little  goat's  lomnte,  reclining  in 
a  bower  of  fresh  gentian  leaves.  It  was  well  that  one  of  the  party  had 
brought  a  small,  a  very  small  bottle  of  brandy  to  qualify  the  milk,  for 
indeed  the  quantity  taken  needed  sometbing  to  qualify  it.  Nu  one  can 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  temptation  who  has  not  found  himself 
lying  on  soft  green  grass  (aTicuna  shawl,  say,  interveuing),  lulled  by  (he 
deep  or  tinkling  bells  of  the  authors  of  his  fe:iat,  fanned  by  a  Jura  breeze, 
ntid  shaded  from  the  early  sun  by  a  Jura  chUet,  a  white-  wood  bovtl  ot 
the  purest  possible  milk  rippling  its  gentle  blandishments  before  his  eyes, 
and  a  taaiefully  carved  wooden  ladle  suggesting  the  means  of  making 
those  placid  smiling  ch.irmt  his  own. 

M.  alone  could  in  any  way  be  called  temperate ;  she  was  the  owner  of 
tlio  brandy-bottle,  and  not  being  able  to  imbibe  much  milk  even  when 
disguised  with  brandy,  she  soon  retired  from  all  active  part  in  the  meal, 
and,  making  over  the  brandy  to  G.,  worked  composedly  at  her  niece') 
christening  frock. 

One  thing  alone  could  be  called  a  drawback.  In  one  comer  of  the 
piiddock  there  was  a  small  breach  in  the  loose  wall,  and  through  this  an 
inquisitive  young  goat  essayed  to  visit  the  party.  They  knew  well  enough 
that  once  in,  it  could  not  be  driven  out,  and  the  chances  amounted  almost 
to  a  certainty  that,  in  evading  expulsion,  the  little  wretch  would  frisk 
itself  into  one  of  the  milk  bowls,  and  leave  the  paddock  in  general  in  s 
Ktate  similar  to  that  of  the  room  whose  occupant  was  annoyed  by  a  blue- 
bottle fly,  BO  that  it  was  necessaiy  constantly  to  make  up  the  breach 
with  temporary  fortifications,  which  the  perustent  goat  «»  conatantly  pulled 
down.  Blows — gently  administered,  it  is  true — were  of  no  avail,  and 
cnly  aoemed  to  increase  ib  cnriosity  ;  but,  b;  one  means  or  another,  the 
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enemy  was  kept  out,  G.  groaning  sadly  over  the  interruptioiu  which  the 
repairing  of  the  defences  cost  him.  It  is  perhaps  not  lair  to  Hay  that  this 
ivas  the  only  drawback,  for  A.,  whose  friends  were  wont  to  call  her  slightly 
fastidious,  was  troubled  by  a  smalt  species  of  slug,  which  the  lovely  grass 
she  admired  so  much  seemed  to  produce  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
which,  disdaining  their  native  soil,  showed  an  unvarying  and  unanimous 
desire  to  repose  on  the  shawls  of  the  party. 

At  length  it  was  time  to  start  fur  the  lower  regions,  by  a  wood-rond 
which  led  round  tie  base  of  the  cone  to  the  Chilet  de  Grantine.  We 
have  not  space  for  describing  the  trinmphont  jodeln  of  the  friendly 
chUet  men  there,  or  the  congratalatory  trcmulousness  of  their  master's  toil ; 
neither  may  we  tell  of  the  excitement  which  all  Arxier  felt  on  the  return 
of  the  mad  people.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  unnecesssry  to  add,  that  for 
some  months  none  of  the  party  could  shew  the  slightest  indication  of 
cough  or  cold  wilhont  calling  forth  maternal  groans  over  that  night  on 
the  summit  of  the  Jura. 
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Ahoxost  the  vitrloas  items  wbioh  go  to  make  up  a  newspaper,  ne  occa- 
aionallj  find  a  column  or  tiro  cf  criticism  on  the  Exhibitions.  These 
criticisms  are  not,  in  general,  very  entertaining  or  attractive  reading,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  anybody  ever  reads  them  fairly  through. 
They  are  looked  over  vitb  Borae  an:iiety  by  the  young^at  artiatsi  ekimiued 
and  dipped  inio  by  visitors  to  the  Exhibitions,  and  skipped  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  are  probably  inserted  from  the  feeling  that  liierary 
notice  of  some  sort  is  due  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  On  the  whole,  the  periodical  appearance  of  these  contributions 
may  be  accepted  by  painters  as  a  compliment  to  their  profesuon.  The 
present  writer  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  regret  the  existence,  or  deny  the 
possible  utility,  of  printed  art  criticism.  It  appears  to  him  a  natural  and 
necessary  product,  growing  inevitably  in  every  country  that  possesses 
active  artists  and  an  abundant  periodical  literature.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  trne  oritic,  bat  rather  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  it  b^  attempting  a  definition  of  his  functions. 

But  it  m;iy  be  dqifhted  whetber  all  wb<»  w>W  on  art,  or  even  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  them,  are  qualified  tjy  previpm  itudy  to  form  opinions  whoso  , 
publication  is  desirable.  It  woqld  be  interesting  to  have  an  authentic  list 
of  anonymous  art  critics,  to  knoijV  wh&t  <"^e  their  nsual  avocations,  and 
what  proportion  of  their  livep  h^R  baeq  devoted  to  the  study  of  art. 
Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie  (ells  us  tlillt  foWW  ijUalificatiaQs  are  required  from 
Parisian  art  critics  {han  ffrgm  any  fithar  nritsrs  fnr  the  French  prea; 
that  the  most  inexperienced  youths  h^in  with  the  criticism  of  pictures, 
which  is  considered  to  require  so  sraU  a  stock  of  information,  and  so  little 
judgment,  that  any  raw  boy  may  U|t4firtake  it.  Theatrical  criticiam  ia, 
however,  in  Paris,  on  quite  a  di^cent  footing,  and  editors  take  great  care 
to  employ  qoaliBed  writes  for  that  department.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  is  obvious.  The  Parisian  public  is  itself  a  good  jadge  of 
theatrical  art,  but  no  judge  of  pictorial ;  it  therefore  at  once  detects  a 
pretender  in  theatrical  criticism,  whereas  an  ignorant  critio  of  pictures 
may  write  on  in  perfect  safety.  The  tendency  of  an  advancing  general 
culture  ia  therefore  to  elevate  the  tone  of  printed  criticism  by  exclading 
ignorant  writers  from  the  periodicab. 

Many  persons  interested  In  the  Fine  Arts  are  banning  to  feel  tliat  » 
great  change  most,  before  long,  come  over  the  tone  of  current  art  criti- 
cism ;  that  the  duties  of  the  ordinaiy  critic  will  be  better  nndcratood  and 
mure  worthily  fulfilled,  and  that  the  relation  between  the  critio  and  the 
artist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  critic  and  the  public  on  the  other,  will 
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becrmc  sounder  and  more  aerviceable  than  Heretofore.  The  writer  of 
these  pages  considera  the  present  time  opportune  fi>r  an  attempt  to  indicate 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  iiiiportaot  fuactions  of  ort  criticism.  The  five 
Toluraes  of  Modern  Painters  liave  now  been  for  some  time  before  the 
world.  The  international  picture  exhibition  of  1862  drew  forth  an 
immense  masa  of  printed  comment,  and  the  present  year  has  seen  the 
birth  of  a  Quarterlg  £eview  exoluaively  devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  an  Art  Critic  would  appear  to  be  very 
much  as  follows: — 

1.  To  titter  unpopular  truths. — The  reader  may  perhaps  suspect  me 
of  putting  this  BO  jirominently  out  of  sheer  perreTsitj-  But  it  is  the 
first  and  most  important  of  critical  functions,  the  chief  use  of  a  mitic 
being  that  he  should  announce  truths  which  othera  do  not  yet  perceive. 
There  are  but  two  things  (hat  a  critic  can  state — a  truth  and  a  fallacy. 
Each  of  these,  however,  has  two  aubdiviuons  a^  to  ita  popularity  ;  a 
truth  may  be  popular  or  not,  and  so  may  a  fallacy.  The  popular  truth 
being  already  sufficiently  expressed,  has  no  need  of  the  critic's  advocacy ; 
fallacy  of  either  kind  he  had  better  abstain  from  altogether,  so  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  the  statement  of  unpopular  truth — rather  aa 
unpleasant  and  ill-requited  duty,  yet  the  chief  duty  which  the  art  critic 
has  to  fulfil. 

2.  To  mtrvei  th»  pultic  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  art. — The 
work  most  needed  is  not  as  yet  pure  criticism,  but  art- teaching  aa  pre- 
paratory to  it.  Art  is  a  subject  so  deep  and  difficult,  so  infinitely  subtle 
and  complex,  that  it  is  only  after  the  study  of  years  that  men  even  begin 
to  comprehend  it.  But  painting  has  also  another  characteristic  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  places  its  teachers  and  practitioners  is  a  position  of 
singular  delicacy,  Qlher  profound  ntudies,  as,  for  instance,  chemistry  or 
mathematics,  ore  eeen  to  be  difEcult  by  every  one,  and  persona  who  have 
not  studied  them,  never  labour  under  the  illneion  that  they  know  all 
about  them.  -  But  painting  seems  so  simple,  the  ohject  which  it  proposee 
to  itself  is  apparently  so  obvious,  that  every  one  secretly  believes  himself 
competent  to  judge  of  it.  The  really  informed  teacher  has  therefore  first 
to  persuade  his  less  informed  readers  that  painting  is  not  a  simple  matter, 
but  a  very  deep  and  subtle  compound  of  several  sdences  with  poetry ; 
next,  that  they  are  themselves  as  yet  more  or  less  ignorant  of  painting; 
and  thirdly,  that  he,  the  critic,  knows  enough  of  the  subject  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy teacher  and  guide.  Now  even  if  the  critic  can  persuade  hia 
audimce  that  painting  is  difficult  of  comprehension,  he  is  accused  of 
contempt  for  the  public  aa  soon  as  he  implies  his  opinion  tliat  the  public 
is  generally  ignraant  of  painting.*  This  is  bo  far  from  being  a  just 
accusation,  that  some  of  the  men  whose  genius  we  most  revere,  aa  for 
instance  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Wellington,  knew  nothbg  whatever  of 
painting.     Grgvo-up  people,  however,  seldom  like  to  be  told  that  they 


*  An  accosatum  often  bronght  against  Ur.  Boskln, 
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are  ignomat  of  anythiog,  nod  indeed  it  is  superflaom  rudttiett  to  tdl 
people  of  their  ignorance  when  they  are  already  quite  aware  c^  it 

Men  devoted  to  pure  science,  aa  for  instance  mathematiciuis,  are  spared 
this  unpIeaKant  necessity,  because  no  one  who  has  never  learned  mathd- 
maticB  ever  dretima  of  setting  himself  np  as  a  jndge  of  merit  in  mathe- 
maticians. But  when  people  are  ignorant  of  Art,  they  are  so  naoally  to  that 
degree  that  they  ore  not  even  aware  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  most 
politic  critic  ia,  therefore,  continually  drivm  into  the  dilemma,  either  to 
hold  his  peace  and  so  let  error  go  uncontradicted,  or  elae  convince  his 
pupil,  by  ofieaaive  demonstration,  that  he  does  not  yet  nnderatand  the 
BubjecL  And  when  we  conader  that  the  writer  on  Art  addresses  himaclf 
neither  to  the  obedience  of  infancy  nor  the  humility  c^  the  poor,  but  to 
men  and  women  of  mature  age,  already  highly  refined,  often  deeply  Knd 
Tarlonsly  learned  in  other  matters,  generally  belonging  to  the  upper  nmks 
of  life,  oflen  very  rich,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  very  proud,  highly 
susceptible,  impatient  of  instruction,  almost  incapable  of  imbuing  that 
they  have  anything  yet  to  learn — the  practical  difficulty  of  such  teaching 
is  cleaf.  And  evea  if,  after  making  hosts  of  enemies  by  his  franlcnes^ 
an  art  teacher  should  at  last  succeed  in  persuading  his  readers  that  they 
cannot  know  what  they  have  never  Learned,  the  difficulty  of  proving  hia 
own  competence  yet  remains.  In  art  criticism  the  most  instructed  tewAer 
is  continually  liable  to  err.  Fainting  includes  positive  science,  but  it 
also  includes  much  more.  Of  its  noblest  powers  the  feeling  of  aome 
finely  organized  human  being  is  the  only  criterion ;  of  Tmrner'a  dream*. 
power,  or  Raphael's  relioement,  the  soul  is  the  only  judge.  Ajid  here  is 
a  question  of  deep  and  inborn  affinity :  we  are  not  organised  alike,  mad 
genius  aSccts  us  variously.  My  impressions'  will  seem  wrong  to  yon 
if  I  state  them  quite  honestly,  and  so  would  yours  to  me.  A  critic, 
therefore,  who  ever  quits  the  plain  ground  of  easily  ascertainable  fitct  to 
attempt  the  higher  criticism  of  feeling  is  sure  to  awaken  dissent.  Kade 
and  simple  persons  express  this  dis«»it  with  vehemence,  and  become 
personally  bostUe ;  inlellectaal  men  mark  with  curious  interest  the  point 
of  divei^ence,  and  calmly  try  to  account  ibr  it.  Bat  both  hencefortK 
regard  the  critio  as  a  fallible  person,  whose  teaching  la  to  be  either 
rejected  altogether  or  received  with  thougbtiul  caution. 

It  may  be  asked  when  this  educating  function  of  the  art  critio  in  to 
cease.  It  is  like  asking  vihen  schoolmasters  ore  to  cease.  Everjr  day 
thousands  of  new  humsn  beings  come  into  the  world  whoie  future  social 
position  will  require  them  to  pretend  to  appreuate  pictures.  Ia  this 
pretension  to  be  a  hollow  make-belief,  degrading  to  manlineas,  destntctiTO 
to  honesty,  and  thus  vitally  injurious  to  chaiacter  I  or  ia  it  to  be  the 
nmple  assertion  of  a  well-founded  right  to  a  real  opinion  I  If  the  latter, 
the  theoretical  art  teacher — the  "  critic,"  as  he  is  yet  called — ^has  endleas 
work  before  him.  By  means  of  books  and  articles  in  the  reviewa  and 
newspapers,  and,  I  think,  still  more  by  direct  personal  commnnicaticai  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  he  will  have  to  train  the  public  in  those  eternal  tralhs 
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which  arc  the  beginning  of  oriticisra.     He  and  his  raccessoro  will  have  to 
repeat  them  over  and  over  again  bo  long  as  civilization  shall  endure. 

3.  To  defend  true  living  artists  against  the  malice  of  the  ignorant.— 
Every  original  painter,  especially  in  landscape,  has  to  pata  throngh  s 
period  of  contempt  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  iateiligeKt  critio  to 
shorten  by  demonstrating  hb  fidelity  to  nature.  This  ought  not  to  be  an 
exceptional  act  of  kindness  on  the  critic's  part ;  it  is  a  aimple  dnty  which 
he  is  bound  to  perform  whenever  he  sees  the  need  of  it.  The  most  acut« 
sufferings  of  men  of  genius  are  inflicted  by  the  instinctive  t«ndency  of 
mankind  to  consider  all  originality  a  lair  butt  for  ridicule.  But  little  men 
nre  weak  gainst  a  strong  will,  and  one  resolute  voice  will  silence  the  eilly 
laughter  of  whole  multitudes. 

A  peculiar  form  of  this  duty  ia  the  defence  of  young  artists  whose 
powers  are  ai  yet  imperfectly  developed.  It  is  certain  that  a  young 
painter  who  aces  and  feels  very  intensely  will  try  for  too  much,  and  spoil 
his  pictures.  The  sort  of  injury  to  young  men's  work  which  comen  of 
their  good  qualities  ought,  therefore,  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 
indulgence,  and  even  defended  by  the  art  critic.  Of  course  he  must  stat« 
die  defects  frankly,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  to  enforce  Uie  truth, 
too  oft«n  forgotten,  thut  certain  rar«  and  noble  qualities,  like  swans,  ant 
repulsive  at  first,  and  only  become  beautiful  as  they  approach  maturity. 

4.  To  prevent  falte  living  artists  from  acquiring  an  i/^btenct  injvrioai 
to  the  general  inleretti  of  art. — Some  good-natured  people  think  it  very 
wrong  and  nnkindina  critic  to  point  out  the  defects  of  living  men,  and  so 
reduce  their  incomes ;  but  as  soon  as  a  painter  acquires  any  influence,  his 
shortcomings  ought  to  be  clearly,  though  not  disconrteonaly,  stated.  For 
example:  a  certain  fiunous  painter,  whose  services  as  an  iUnstrator  of 
intonating  buildings  were,  before  the  invention  of  photographic  printing, 
of  quite  ineadmabk  value,  has  fer  aome  years  exhibited  a  peculiar  kind 
of  cleverly  tinted  drawings  in  oil,  of  which  he  is  the  inrcntar.  But  a 
critic  who  should  fail  to  point  out  the  difference  between  these  and  real 
pictures  would  not  be  doing  hb  duty.  There  is  no  necessity,  either  is 
thi«  or  any  other  such  case,  to  speak  of  the  artist  with  unkindness,  or  to 
vex  and  irritate  him  by  sarcasm.  It  b  merely  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  his  works,  though  exhibited  as  pictures,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be 
works  in  colour,  are  only  tinted  drawings  executed  in  oil,  with  no  attempt 
to  render  the  variety  of  natural  hues.  After  reading  such  a  criticism,  the 
spectator  might  still  sufficiently  admire  these  works  on  their  own  grounds, 
bat  he  would  be  protected  from  an  influence  which  might  else  have 
vitiated  hb  sense  of  colour,  and  so  incapacitated  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
colour  m  nature,  and  prevented  him  from  rendering  the  honour  which  b 
due  to  genuine  pointers  who  really  do  work  in  colour. 

tt.  To  excUt  the  fame  of  dead  artists  whose  example  may  he  ienefidal. — 
It  may  frequently  happen  that  some  dead  artist,  whose  name  u  not  on 
ererybody's  lips,  hns  nevertheless  done  certun  things  in  such  a  supremely 
excellent  way  that  attention  ought  from  time  to  timo  to  be  directed  to  Ms 
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vrnrks  with  rcrcrence  to  tbeir  especial  quality.  It  requiros  some  efiort  to 
remember  Tery  many  names,  and  so,  out  of  pure  indolence,  tlie  buman 
mce  prefers  to  repeat  incessantly  half-a-dozcD  of  the  most  famous,  and 
ijj-nore  the  rest  absolutely.  This  is  Tery  cooTenient,  for  it  enables  us 
to  gain  credit  lor  a  knowledge  of  art  without  heavily  burdening  one 
memories,  but  it  id  neither  instructive  to  the  living  nor  just  lo  the  dead. 
There  is  no  habit  more  degrading  to  the  buman  intelligence  than  that  of 
narrowing  our  powers  of  admiration  to  three  or  four  sets  of  ohjecta,  Wo 
ought  to  iidmire  all  that  is  good,  whoever  did  it,  be  be  living  or  descl. 
True  artists,  thank  God,  have  been  and  still  are  numGrous,  and  from  ereij 
true  artist  there  is  alwaya  something  to  be  learned  that  no  other  can  teach 
va  so  well. 

6.  To  leeaten  the  fame  of  dead  artiiU  tDkose  names  have  an  inj'unwi 
degree  of  toithoritt/. — One  of  the  most  melancholy  things  in  tlie  world  is 
the  enormous  power  for  evil  of  the  dead  over  the  living.  There  are  dead 
foreigners  who  govern  England  in  many  ways  with  a  tyranny  that  *s 
should  endure  from  no  living  one.  Great  artists  who,  when  alive,  were 
probably  far  loo  liberal  and  large-minded  to  conceive  it  desirable  ihit 
-  anybody  should  slavishly  imitate  ihem,  are  erected,  when  dead,  inU) 
colOHaal  obstacles  in  the  road  to  original  achievement.  There  is  scarce!; 
a  wogle  famous  painler  whose  name  has  not  been  misused  as  a  means  fee 
the  repressioD  of  genius.  The  way  in  which  groat  men  are  admired  hj 
little  ones  ia  so  utt<^ily  childieb  and  irrational  that  they  pervert  aven 
originality  itself  into  an  orgunient  against  originality.  Instead  of  saji'^i 
"  Raphael  was  original,  and  you  ought  to  be  bo  too,"  they  eay,  "  RspW 
vas  original,  therefore — you  are  to  mimic  him."  They  cqn  conceive  of 
no  other  aort  of  respect  for  genius  than  that  which  monkeys  have  for 
humanity. 

There  is,  upfortanahily,  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  fallacy.  It  is 
useless  to  argue  that  when  Raphael  worked  he  had  no  idea  of  binding 
down  all  future  painters  to  his  particular  manner.  It  ia  in  yain  to  suggest 
that  it  would  probably  be  rather  unpleasant  than  Qot  to  a  man  of  original 
genius  to  be  copied  for  ever  and  ever  by  endless  generationa  of  mv^ 
imitators.  It  is  idle  to  hope  thnt  persons  lievoid  of  origitiality  can  ever 
be  brought  BO  far  to  comprehend  its  nature  as  to  perceive  that  ihe  objtct 
of  its  iotena{»t  Bcom  is  not  another  originalily,  which  it  always  heartily 
respects,  but  precisely  that  slavish  imiiatjon  by  which  people  imagine 
that  they  are  paying  it  an  appropriate  homage.  So  the  only  course  left 
is  to  poipt  out  the  failings  of  great  men,  and  as  every  gieat  man  hi» 
plenty  of  (hem,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  that  way. 

There  is  a  vast  critical  movement  in  our  age,  tho  general  object  of 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  emancipation  of  the  living  intellect  from  the 
^Tanny  of  the  dead.  Nothing  whatever  is  safe  from  this  movement. 
No  aanctity  of  tradition  will  preserve  the  most  reverad  writings  from  ibe 
severe  scrutiny  of  this  universal  criticism.  No  dead  historian  will  escape 
questioning  as  to  the  evidence  for  his  events  ;  no  dead  natural  philosopher 
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will  pass  Gonjectare  for  experiment,  for  the  human  race  Li  advancing  to 
ripe  f  eiirs,  and  no  longer  accepts  as  infallible  the  authorities  that  governed 
its  infancy.  Nor  can  famous  artists,  any  more  than  lamouii  writers  and 
men  of  science,  be  henceforth  the  tatiltless  gods  they  were.  All  their 
claims  are  to  be  aifted  in  a  new  and  strange  way,  not  by  passionate  parti- 
sans, but  by  calm  dear  heada  that  care  for  no  man's  name.  Out  of  this 
ordeal  many  a  white  fanie  will  come  shrivelled,  and  frail,  and  black,  like 
paper  out  of  fire  ;■  but  others  will  only  be  brighttined  by  it  afresh.  And 
the  benefit  to  the  people  will  be,  that  they  will  no  longer  worship  blindly, 
like  savages,  but  admire  intelligently  like  thinking  men. 

7.  To  apeai  always  with  absolute  sincerity. — There  ii  a  certain  kind  of 
criticism,  very  knowing  in  tone,  and  light  and  jaunty  in  expression,  which 
scarcely  even  pretends  to  a  conviction  of  any  kind  whiktever.  Such 
criticism  is  almost  invariably  insincere.  When  men  are  quite  in  earnest 
they  are  never  frivolous  or  flippant.  Perliaps  an  insincere  writer  on  art 
may  ollen  be  rather  shullow  and  careless  than  dishonest,  and  utter  idle 
fallacies  merely  because  nothing  concerning  art  has  acquired  in  hU  own 
mind  the  solidity  and  consiatence  of  a  truth.  His  main  object  is  to 
produce  telling  remarks  about  pictures,  and  cay  as  many  smart  things  as 
he  can  find  a  pretext  far.  The  criticisms  in  eome  of  the  French  news- 
papers are  perfect  masterpieces  of  this  kind  of  writing.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ^rt  teaching,  for  you  may  read  them  from  year  to  year  without 
learning  anything.  They  appear  to  be  quite  purposeless,  and  only  leave 
a  general  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  that  the  writer  must  be  rather 
a  sharp  fellow.  If  these  men  were  to  say  to  themselves  before  writing, 
"  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  I  think,  I  will  set  down  only  my  real 
opinions,"  they  would  b«  much  embarrassed,  because  they  don't  t)iink  i^id 
have  no  opinigns. 

Happily,  men  hqr*  an  int^nct  wEiicb  protects  them  from  the  infiuence 
of  the  in»4cefe.  Oqc  writer  with  a  set  of  r^  convictions,  be  they  truths 
or  misUdcea,  haa  more  power  in  the  world  than  a  hundred  without  as 
opinion.  The  influence  of  intincere  art  crittci  con  therefore  only  be 
conuderable  in  r^ona  where  no  earnest  one  is  active.  They  feel  this 
so  inatinctively  that  when  a  true  man  appears,  they  always  immediately 
twinbinD  against  him,  bting  afraid  of  bim,  as  well  they  may.  Any 
particularly  sincere  and  earnest  painter  is  also  sure  to  be  the  object  of 
their  untiring  animosity ;  hut  they  laud  lolae  artist^  with  a  hiotberly 
good-will. 

8.  To  givt  optn  ii^pretsion  to  vicitsitvdti  of  opinion,  not  fearing  the 
impiflation  of  incoaBitt4jtC]/. — This,  though  put  separately  on  account  of  its 
importance,  ia  of  course  pomprised  iu  the  simple  duty  of  sincerity.  A  man 
who  always  says  what  he  thinks,  and  whose  opinions  modify  themselves 
continnally,  cannot  always  say  the  same  thing.  The  opinions  of  men  who 
tbink  are  always  growing  and  changing,  like  living  children.  All  honest 
end  thoughtful  men  know  this,  and  the  sort  of  consistency  which  is  merely 
the  r«petiuon  of  a  formula  it  not,  in  their  view,  a  thing  to  be  retooled. 
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Such  conBiBteacy  is  often  to  be  attributed  to  simple  stolidi^,  tnd  idll 
oftener  perhaps  to  a  verjr  cunniog  sort  of  diehonesty .  A  diihoneat  writer 
thjpka,  before  he  commitg  aaything  to  print,  "  I  must  mind  whit  I  un 
kbont,  and  not  tay  aaythiag  contrar7  to  what  I  hare  nid  aomewhere 
else ;  "  bo  inatead  of  publishing  his  opinions  of  to-da;,  in  olhei  woidi,  hii 
onlj'  sincere  opinions,  be  dishonestly  twists  them  to  make  them  &l  in  with 
opinions  expressed  perhaps  years  ago,  and  thereby  gels  respected  for  his 
precious  oonsbtency.  A  stupid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  consistent  from 
sheer  inertness.  Ue  arrived  at  a  conclnston  some  time  ago,  and  fiodi  it 
too  disturbing  and  troublesome  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  it  now,  where- 
fore be  also  is  held  to  be  wise.  But  a  writer  who  ia  both  honot  snd 
intelligent  is  perpetually  reviewing  his  own  concluuons,  and  asking  him- 
self candidly  where  he  may  have  been  misteken ;  and  every  time  he  feeb 
convmced  that  he  has  been  leading  people  wrong,  he  is  simple  enough  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  tell  them  so,  on  which  the  people,  who  have  a  Tiolent 
admiration  for  consistency,  and  a  proportionate  contempt  for  the  wuit  of 
it,  utterly  scorn  and  despise  him  as  an  unsafe  and  imoertam  guide  dut 
doesn't  know  his  own  mind,  and  cannot  tell  whither  he  ts  going.  And 
indeed  in  this  last  particular  they  are  very  right,  for  whosoever  aocepts 
Truth  for  his  leader,  and  follows  her  faithfully,  scarcely  con  tell  whither 
she  may  lead  him. 

9.  To  make  himtelf  as  thoroughly  m/ormed  aa  his  time  and  opportunAiei 
wiU  allovf  about  everything  concerning  the  fihe  aria,  whether  dowcfly  er 
indirecUg. — Art  is  so  vast  that  it  b  scarcely  eonoeivnUe  how  amy  mwi  on 
become  a  very  profound  judge  of  it,  without  devoting  his  wihcie  tame  to  it 
But  I  have  inserted  the  phrase,  "as  his  time  and  opportunities  will 
allow,"  under  the  suppoution  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  for  some 
writer  of  very  extraordinary  genius  to  acquire  an  extenaive  knowledge  of 
art  in  the  intervals  of  other  and,  to  him,  more  important  avocations.  The 
only  wa^r  ^  leam  the  rudiments  of  art  criticism  is  to  draw  and  punt  the 
facts  of  nature,  that  is,  to  produce  careful  studies  from  nature,  each  with 
the  especial  object  of  recording  futhfully  some  particular  natural  fiicL 
Perhaps  a  thousand  such  studies  might  suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
elements  of  natural  law.  They  ought  to  be  executed  in  different  mate* 
rials,  according  to  their  especial  purpose.  But  to  become  an  accomplished 
art  critic  it  is  also  essendal  to  make  studies  of  pictures  and  drawings  by 
difierent  masters,  not  in  the  way  of  copying  complete  works,  bat  rather 
studying  part*  of  them,  always  with  a  definite  object.  It  is  unnecesssty 
to  indicate  the  immense  range  of  literary  culture  essential  to  the  arteritis 
The  (access  of  historical  painting  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  penoos  igaorsnt 
of  history,  nor  can  illuatmtions  of  poets  be  intelligible  to  spectators  wiia 
never  read  verse.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  podtion  of  every 
art  critic,  that  his  knowledge  must  embrace  the  knowledge,  not  of  cue 
artist  only,  but  of  thousands. 

Nor  can  people  who  stay  at  home  beoome  art  critics.  No  one  can 
judge  authnritattvely  of  the  representation  of  a  class  of  ecenery  with 
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which  he  is  not  &mi)iar.  The  range  of  onr  landscape  pnSntcn  la  estca- 
Bire.  They  illiulrote  every  kind  of  scenery  ia  Europe,  and  of  late  years 
they  penetrate  into  Egypt  and  Asia.  The  critic  must  follow  them  every* 
where,  taking  memoranda  of  natural  facta.  He  must  also  travel  to  nee 
pictures.  The  critic  of  literature  may  find  in  London  all  the  hooks  he 
needs  ;  bat  the  productiona  of  painters  are  not  so  easily  accesnble.  The 
colour  of  a  pictore  etmnot  be  reprodaced.  Hence  nothing  bat  the  ori- 
ginal handiwork  of  the  painter  hiouelf  ia  of  the  least  use  for  reference. 
And  to  grasp  the  whole  mind  of  a  great  artjst  we  must  see  all  his  works, 
for  every  great  artis^o  nature  is  so  large  that  each  picture  is  a  new  reve- 
lation of  ranges  of  power  before  unknown  to  ns. 

10.  To  enlarge  his  own  powers  of  tjfmpatky. — How  far  this  may  be 
done  by  an  effort  of  the  will  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  man.  But 
the  elastic!^  and  nniveraality  of  his  sympathy  are  amongst  the  noblei^t 
and  rarest  distinctions  of  the  genuine  critic.  Painting  is  an  expression 
of  human  fetling.  Cold  and  nnsympatbetic  temperaments,  which  are  so 
often  tempted  to  write  criticism  by  the  love  of  power,  are  therefore  dis- 
qualified for  it  by  their  own  constitution.  A  true  critic  feels  with  the 
artietj  and  is  Uierefore  strangely  tolerant  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  of 
artistic  expression ;  an  unfeeling  nature  prides  itself  on  remaning  un- 
moved, and  actually  esteems  its  own  callousoeas  a  sort  of  superiority.  An 
artist  may  be  all  the  better  for  not  being  self-conscious,  bat  a  critic 
needs  a  highly  senutive  self-consciouanesa  to  deliver  him  from  that  slavery 
to  ita  own  narrow  personality  which  enthralls  every  umple  mind. 

11.  To  mist  the  formation  of  prejudicet. — The  Fine  Arts  naturally 
breed  prejudice.  Almost  eveiy  painter  is  perfectly  convinced  that  some 
process  or  colour  is  abominable,  merely  because  he  is  not  master  of  it, 
or  that  some  natural  object  or  effect  is  unsuitable  for  artistio  purposes, 
because  he  himself  has  no  feeling  for  it.  One  painter  tried  to  persuade 
ma  that  cobalt  is  incompatible  with  harmony,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  from  the  colour-box,  and  every  colour  has  somo  bitter  and 
inveterate  enemy  amongst  artists.  There  is  hardly  a  painter  who  has  not 
some  crotchet  which  the  experience  of  many  othen  proves  to  be  quite 
gnnindleas,  and  the  more  we  know  of  Art  the  less  we  feel  disposed  to  pin 
onr  6ith  to  the  dicta  of  any  nngle  theorist  or  practitioner. 

The  explanation  of  this  with  r^ard  to  painters  is,  that  their  personal 
experience,  being  intensely  narrow  and  practical,  naturally  gives  rise  to 
strong  convictions,  which  they  have  seldom  enough  of  self-consciousness 
to  attribute  to  their  nmple  personal  cause,  and  which  they  therefore 
expteas  as  if  they  were  absolute,  and  not  merely  relative  truths.  Instead 
of  aayisg,  for  instance,  "  1  don't  enjoy  green,"  a  painter  will  very  likely 
tell  yoa  that  "green  ia  incompatible  with  fine  colour."  Sometimes  this 
takes  the  ibrm  of  a  violent  animosity  s^ainst  some  unoffending  tree  or 
plaat  Englishmen  often  have  a  prejudice  agunst  poplars,  and  I  met 
a  Frenohfliaa  onc«  who  railed  at  chestnat-trees  with  an  incredible 
acerbity. 
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Frejudicei  of  this  kitid,  honevar  foolish  and  tmfoanded,  an  not  o( 
much  coniequence  in  paintera,  because  if  tbej  have  an  antipaihy  to  a 
certaiD  colour  or  tree,  they  only  avoid  it.  But  one  or  two  such  pre- 
judices might  vitiate  the  judgment  of  a  criiio,  bo  4s  to  make  him  oojuu  to 
whole  classes  of  artists. 

The  artifices  of  pseudo  art  criticism  are  so  tranqiaTent  that  it  iswn* 
hardly  worth  while  to  indicate  them ;  still,  as  tli^  appear  to  impon  upon 
some  people  even  yet,  they  have  a  claim  upon  our  attention. 

To  he  a  true  art  critic  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  be  in  pos^euiou  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  about  Art  and  Nature  such  as  vaj  few 
persona  have  either  time  or  industry  to  acquire.  Of  course  ve  pre- 
Biippoee  a  natural  lalrnt  or  dispnsitiun  for  ciiticism,  but  that,  witbuut  ilie 
inlbnnatton,  only  makes  people  talk ;  and  when  people  talk  about  inatten 
which  they  do  not  underatand,  they  generally  talk  nonsense. 

The  p^iuudo  art  critic  is  a  person  who  wi-ites  what  is  called  criticism 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  prfliminary  inrormatioa  which  is  iodii' 
pensable  to  the  production  of  true  criticism.  His  chief  anxiety  is  to  liida 
this  deficiency  from  his  readers,  and  to  leave  the  impression  on  their 
minds  that  he  kuows  all  about  the  Fine  Arts.  This  is  easy  or  difficult  ia 
exact  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  his  audience. 

A  genuine  art  critic  often  confesses  ignoraace  of  particular  trnthi;  si, 
for  instance,  in  criticizing  a  naked  figure,  if  he  doea  not  undersund 
anatomy  he  will  probably  tell  you  «o  with  perfect  frankness;  or  if  he  hu 
not  witnessed  a  storm  at  sea,  yet  has  to  criticize  a  shipwreck,  he  will  bspa 
by  telling  yoi)  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  of  tnucb  ralue,  bat 
that  the  remarks  he  ventures  to  offer  may  bs  taken  for  what  they  an 
worth.  A  peeudo  critic  necer  does  this,*  and  whenever  s  critic  pretendi 
to  know  everything,  it  is  the  surest  sign  thftt  he  knows  DOthiqg,  thut  h« 
has  not  even  an  idea  of  what  it  ii  to  know  ftqything  thoroughly.  Tbs 
pretence  to  universahty  in  art  cnticism  is  aufe  to  be  holloWt  bpc*'>'^ 
himian  Ufe  is  not  long  enough  for  a  man  to  become  ft  wuFenal  art  oabt, 
if  he  studied  Ibr  it  ten  hours  a  day,  and  never  did  anything  elip. 

The  immediate  object  of  4  psetido  critic  is  to  discoTer  delects;  that  of 
a  true  one,  to  arrive  at  opinions.  The  lalso  critic  cannot,  however,  affoi^ 
to  point  out  the  directs  of  paintera  already  canonised,  because,  bj  ■ 
doing,  he  would  oppoHe  the  popular  opinion,  which  he  alivays  takes  eaie 
to  conciliate.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  planting,  that  it  is  iifipotubla 
to  produce  an  absoli^ly  true  picture,  because  some  truths  inust  alwsji 
be  sacrificed  to  others.  If,  in  a  landscape,  tha  relation  of  one  shadow  to 
its  light  is  truly  given,  the  rest  of  the  picture  must  be  either  &lse  or  Ml 
of  harmony  witli  th^  ahaJow.  Again,  colour  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  ligh^ 
and  form  to  colour.  A  painter  haf  always  to  pi^xshase  truths  with  falntio, 
as  men  buy  bread  with  money ;  and  this  necesaily  b^ng  iiot  in  the  least 

*  That  U,  np  to  (bs  data  of  tlie  present  pablication.  Wixa  they  hare  read  this 
■iticle  thej  will  iDvent  a  new  set  of  dodges,  amangst  vhiqh— wbo  knowi  f-Hnes 
modotty  may  find  a  place. 
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understood  by  the  public  generally,  offe»  to  the  pseiido  critic  infinite 
opportunitieti  for  the  exercise  of  his  little  nrt  or  trick  of  petty  fiiult-finding. 
And  not  only  that,  but  the  extreme  dif&cnlty  of  painting  exposes  all 
paiDters,  ereu  tbe  greatest,  to  genuine  errors,  which  a  noble  critic  notices 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  vrbtoH  the  base  one  festenn  upon 
instinctively,  whenever  be  dare,  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else ;  so  that 
the  whole  tissue  of  his  criticism,  like  the  talk  of  an  ill-tempered  woman, 
is  tiresome  and  interminable  iault-fioding. 

Then  there  is  the  safe  old  well-known  critical  trick  of  blaming  a 
thing  for  not  being  something  else.  The  aims  of  our  English  paiiit<^rs 
mre,  to  their  honout,  ho  large  and  Tiirious  that  endless  oppoitunities  occur 
&>r  the  exercise  of  this  ancient  artitice.  The  wonder  is,  that  there  should 
exist  people  so  simple  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  it,  yet  it  still  apparently 
answers,  like  many  other  cunning  contrivances  of  out  ancestors,  which 
modern  ingenuity  strives  vainly  to  supersede.  Thus,  if  I  want  to  leave 
an  impression  that  John  Lewis  and  John  Brett  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  I  have  only  to  surest  that  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  did  not  paint 
in  tbat  manner,  which,  of  course,  is  undeniable. 

But  on  invention  which  modern  times  may  fairly  claiin  is,  the  art  of 
hinting  that  you  could  say  a  good  deal  against  a  picture  if  you  felt  inclined, 
but  that  tbe  faults  you  vaguely  allude  to  are  too  obvious  to  require 
Bp«i«ifiaation.  This  has  great  effect  on  people  not  very  conveniant  with 
Art.  Another  Ibrm  of  it  is  to  allude  to  classes  of  Art,  whose  merit  and  value 
you  cannot  quite  safely  deny,  as  if  they  were  so  very  familiar  as  to  have 
beconie  stale  and  tiresome.  There  exists  amongst  artists  a  complete 
Tocftbulaiy  of  slang,  the  great  convenience  of  which  is  that  it  enables  you 
to  talk  knowingly  ^x>at  your  superiors,  and,  without  committing  yourself 
to  the  expression  of  a  single  real  opinion,  aS'ect  to  estimate  lightly  all  that 
tbey  have  accomplished. 

Tita  one  distinguishing  quality  of  all  valuable  art  criticism  is  largeiuts 
—largeness  of  acquired  information,  to  grasp  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
thotisands  of  artists,  and  largeness  of  natural  sympathy,  to  enter  into  the 
iitdividual  feelipgs  and  aff'ections  of  »o  great  a  midlitude  of  mindg.  For 
to  criljciie  adequately  any  artist's  work,  mere  talent  and  honesty,  though 
needful,  are  nnl  enough.  It  is  necesstuy  to  iiuva  learned  what  he  has 
IcarDod,  and  lelt  tyhat  be  lias  ^t, 

p.  B.  n. 
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The  rese&rcliu  of  M.  Hantj  Lafon  have  recently  brongbt  to  l^U  IIm 
particulars  of  a  cause  cilehrt  wliich  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris  in  Cbe  euliet 
days  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  which  ia  not,  that  we  are  nware,  fiuniliar  to  miiiy 
English  readers.  The  principal  person  engaged  in  it  was  the  Dnke  of 
liichelieu,  Marshal  of  France,  celebrated  in  so  many  novels  and  pl^  u 
tlie  htan  idial  of  a  courtly  libertine  \  and  it  shows  what  sort  of  instilaiiaa 
the  once  famous  Parliament  of  Psria  had  become,  when,  aAer  its  dinolu- 
tioD  in  1771,  the  MiniRter  Uaurepaa  recalled  it  into  existence,  in  die 
rain  hope  of  acquiring  popularity.  The  booic  in  which  all  the  minntie 
of  the  case  described  by  M.  Lafon  are  stated  at  length,  and  whiclii> 
entitled  Le  Marshal  de  Richelieu  el  MadatM  de  Saint  Vincent,  is  well 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  because  it  brings  forward  many  penon) 
whose  characters  illustrate  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fint 
French  Revolution.  Here  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  main  fieU, 
deeming  these  sufficient  to  constitute  a  tolerably  good  story,  and  to  fanuA 
a  picture  of  a  state  of  mannen  to  which  nothing  corr^ponda  at  the 
present  day. 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  lady  of  andent  Proven^  lineage,  whom 
family  name  was  Tence-'VUlenenve,  and  who  very  early  in  life  became 
the  wife  of  the  Marquis  Fauris  de  Saint  Vincent,  President  of  the  Parlis- 
ment  of  Aix.  So  lightly  did  she  r<^rd  her  matrimanial  obligstiou^ 
that  at  a  period  by  no  means  remarkable  for  moral  ansterit^,  the  meniben 
of  her  fiimily,  including  her  lather  and  her  hosband,  held  a  meeting,  W 
applied  to  the  Government  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  lor  t) 
discreditable  a  oonneodon.  The  result  of  the  application  was  a  Kc7*l 
order  to  the  efi&ct  that  JtiUe,  Countess  of  Venae-Villeneave,  wife  of  ^ 
President,  ehonld  be  conducted  to  a  Boiedictine  convent  situated  st 
MUlau  in  Languedoc.     This  event  occurred  in  the  year  175S. 

Shortly  after  or  before  her  marriage,  the  Duke  c^  Richelieo,  who  wk 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  had  paid  a  visit  to  H.  de 
Vence,  father  of  the  fair  Julie.  The  young  girl  made  a  slight  impitstion 
upon  the  duke,  and  the  duke  was  too  long  remembered  by  the  youi^  girl- 
There  was  not  much  to  do  in  the  convent,  and  Madame^  de  Vincent,  proud 
of  her  acquaintance  with  the  great  man,  amused  her  companions  by 
talking  of  the  memorable  visit  to  Aix.  She  soon  had  the  fiirUier  gratifi- 
cation of  bestowing  a  little  patronage.  One  of  the  nuns  requested  she 
would  exert  her  influence  in  &Tour  of  her  brother,  and  a  lett^  wu 
accordingly  despatched  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  governor  resided.  Tlio 
chancee  were,  that  the  old  duke,  who  had  passed  ten  good  yeara  in  b&J 
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and  diitftpation  since  be  Imd  seen  liis  little  fi'iend,  had  forgotten  -all  about 
her.  Such,  however,  was  unfortunately  not  the  case.  Eichelieu  not  only 
nusirered  the  letter,  but  immediately  granted  the  lavonr  requested.  Nay, 
the  old  scapegrace  was  bo  pleased  at  being  reminded  of  one  of  the  few 
innocent  acts  in  the  course  of  his  sinful  life,  that  he  wrote  to  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent,  about  once  n  week,  in  a  semi-gallant  sort  of  style, 
expres^ng  his  regret  that  he  could  not  call  npon  her,  and  delicately 
warning  her  not  to  ask  more  fayours  for  her  friends  than  he  could  possibly 
grant. 

The  waming  was  not  needed.  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  had  soon 
giren  up  all  thoaghts  of  her  friends,  and  was  only  thinking  how  she  might 
benefit  herself.  She  had  greatly  exceeded  her  allowance,  was  deeply  in 
debt,  and  found  creditors  intrusive.  A  modest  epistle,  hinting  at  the 
shortness  of  her  supplies,  was  wi'itten  to  the  duke  ;  and,  strange  to  say — ■ 
for  Richelieu  was  the  stingiest  of  libertines — was  honoured  with  a  favour- 
able reply,  namely,  an  order  for  8,000  livres. 

By  divers  articles  of  virtii,  illuminated  missals,  and  what  not,  we  arc 
constantly  reminded  that  the  seclusion  of  convents  has  sometimes  proved 
favourable  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  iinitative  arts.  Fossessed  of  Richelieu's 
k-lters,  a  desire  of  becoming  a  proficient  in  imitative  art  took  possession  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Vinceot.  Placing  a  letter  against  the  window  of  her 
Loly  r^reat,  she  would  cover  it  with  a  blank  sheetof  paper,  and  ingeniously 
copy  one  word  afler  another,  till  she  had  produced  documents  which,  to  nil 
appearance,  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  Richelieu,  but  the  contents  of 
which  were  entirely  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent. 
Among  other  works  of  art  thus  created  was  a  copy  of  the  order  for 
3,000  livres,  which  was  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cipher.  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  no  servile  copyist ;  while 
she  carefully  studied  her  model,  she  threw  in  beauties  emphatically 

Unlike  many  great  artists,  this  ingenious  lady  had  carefully  consulted 
the  tastes  of  the  peculiar  spectators  to  whom  her  works  were  exhibited  ; 
and  never  was  the  civilizing,  mollifying  effect  of  art  more  plainly  shown 
than  in  her  case.  Those  rapacious  vultures,  the  creditors  of  Millau,  had 
no  sooner  set  their  eyes  on  the  fabricated  order  for  SO, 000 'livres,  with 
the  duke's  signature  io  the  comer,  than  their  rapacity  vanished  at  once, 
and  where  they  bad  intended  contumely  they  lavished  respect. 

Madame  de  Saint  Vincent,  however,  was  not  so  totally  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  art  as  to  neglect  the  performance  of  a  vii'tuous  action.  She  had 
taken  notice  of  one  M.  Vf  del  du  Montel,  major  of  the  Dauphin's  regiment, 
who  had  visited  one  of  her  fejlow-reaidents,  Mademoiselle  Maury  de  Saint 
Victor,  in  the  cbarscttT  of  on  acceptud  lover.  Knowing — for  ^e  knew  a 
great  deal — something  of  the  antecedents  of  this  gentleman,  she  assured 
her  young  friend  that  the  qnalitics  of  the  major  were  not  of  a  kind  likely 
to  enaore  domestic  happiness;  and  thus  occasioned  a  series  of  inquiries, 
wliich  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  engagement.     Her  conduct  on 
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this  occQ^icin  ii  rendered  tbe  more  admiralile  by  the  oircnmstaiiM  tliat 
Mademoiiielle  de  Saiot  Victor,  who  bad  once  been  her  most  intimate  tiitni, 
}jad  gradually  become  unaccountably  cool  and  distant.  The  ctiiiM  of  tbe 
change  she  did  nut  know,  but  tee  do.  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  iud 
observed,  unseen,  the  labours  of  Madamti  de  Saint  Ttnc«>Dt  in  heratadio; 
and  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  line  of  art  to  which  tbe  latter  had  devob^ 
herself,  thnt  tbe  woiks  belonging  to  it  are  only  admired  by  those  wlio 
hare  not  seen  them  executed. 

All  of  a  sudden  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  grew  heartily  wck  of  ii» 
Benedictine  convent,  and,  by  repeated  epiatles,  bored  her  father  and  ber 
husband  to  such  an  extent  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  ^nd  quiv^t- 
ness,  ihey  allowed  her  to  take  up  ber  residence  among  tbe  UrEulines  of 
Tarhea.  However,  before  she  could  quit  MilUu  she  ha4  to  sadsfy  otbei 
persons  besides  the  heads  of  her  family.  These  were  her  creditors,  vha, 
much  aa  they  bad  been  gratified  by  tlie  inspection  of  the  order  for 
30,000  livren,  bad  as  yet  touched  nothing,  and  had  no  notion  of  allowing 
her  to  slip  through  thfir  fingers.     What  was  to  be  done  7 

The  lovely  recluse  bethought  berftelf  of  one  M.  des  Angles,  who  bdd 
a  place  under  the  duke,  and  tvho  was  the  person  for  whom,  at  tbe  rcqnoA 
of  hia  sister,  she  had  in  tbe  firat  instance  asked  a  favour.  Gratitude,  sbfl 
thought,  would  secure  bis  devotioti ;  and  Hummoning  him  to  UillaUi  >be 
laid  before  him  the  stnte  of  her  offiiirs,  hoping  that  ho  would  aid  b»  in 
obtaining  the  asustonce  of  the  duke,  and  talking  about  a  legacy  of 
10,000  livres  which  hod  been  bequeathed  to  ber  by  ber  mother,  and  wiib 
which  she  intended  to  pay  her  debts.  M.  des  Angles  was  not  only  sali^cd, 
but  delighted ;  and  when,  a  month  afterwards,  Madame  de  Saint  ViaccDt 
•bowed  him  a  letter  from  Richelieu,  in  which  tbe  story  of  tbe  l^>cy  m 
conGnqed,  and  the  duke  promised  that  he  would  see  eieiything  aet  right, 
ii-  des  Angles  called  in  all  the  bills  of  hia  lovely  cooGdant,  and  made  him- 
self responsible  for  their  aggr^ate  amount — ^riz.  5,525  livrea— convinced 
that  Richelieu  was  bis  guarantee. 

M.  dea  An^es  must  have  been  one  of  those  men  by  no  means  nn  h 
tbe  world,  who,  when  once  they  take  a  fancy  to  a  thing,  will  easily  md 
into  a  scrape  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  Just  when  his  last  coaveis*- 
tion  with  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  had  reached  its  most  interesting  point, 
and  be  was  taking  the  burden  of  her  debts  on  his  own  obliging  shoiilderi, 
in  walked  Mademoiselle  da  Saint  Victor,  and,  unobserved  by  the  mar- 
chioness, begau  shaking  ber  bead  at  him  with  all  her  might  and  mm- 
M.  des  Angles  did  not  pause  in  his  operations,  but  be  noticed  the  agnii, 
and  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  having  retired,  be  took  the  opportani^  of 
asking  Mademoiselle  de  Suint  Victor  what  she  meant  by  ber  kindly  soli- 
citude. The  young  lady's  explanation  waa  clear  enongh.  She  roundly 
declared  that  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  tbe  marchioness's  mother  had  no 
existence,  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  marchioness,  and  that  her  dgni- 
ficant  shakes  of  the  bead  were  intended  to  prevent  M.  dea  Angles  froo 
making  a  foot  of  himself. 
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Prompt  at  he  bad  been  willi  liis  confidence,  SI  des  Angles  wtu 
furiotis  wben  lie  foan'l  be  had  been  doped,  and  his  nest  journey  U>  the 
convent  WBa  enlivened  by  BchemeB  of  vengeance,  when  whom  ahould  he 
meet  on  the  road  but  the  Baron  de  la  Capelle  Montamiral,  a  friend  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Vinceot'a,  who  hod  been  employed  by  her  to  exhibit 
the  order  for  80,000  livre«,  and  who,  convinced  himeelf,  had  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  Bilencing  the  orediCors.  The  wortliy  baron  talked  so  ver^ 
aBiiaTaclorily  about  thia  order,  that  when  M.  des  Anglen  had  reached 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent,  he  not  only  forbore  from  referring  to  the 
Bubject  of  Mndemoiselle  de  Saint  Victor'i  communication,  but  he  actually 
advanced  1,747  livres  more,  without  any  security  beyond  a  mere  written 
ackno  w  ledg  m  en  t. 

All  obsiacles  aurmounted,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  waa  removed  to 
Tacbes,  bat  do  sooner  did  she  reach  the  convent  than  iihc  found  it 
abaolutely  deteelable,  and  ao  loud  were  her  complaints  at  being  "  buried 
alive,"  that  the  poor  Ursulinea  were  frightened,  while  the  heart  of  the  bishop 
was  so  greatly  moved  that  he  trauBferred  her  from  the  convent  to  a 
cheerful  house  commanding  a  most  lovely  prospect.  Tarbes  waa  con- 
aidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  what  was  that  to  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  t  She  could 
not  bear  it 

The  trouble  which  sha  had  taken  to  remove  from  Millan  to  Tarbes 
was  equalled  by  the  pains  she  took  to  quit  the  place  of  hec  own  choice. 
The  bet  was,  the  Dauphjn's  regiment,  of  which  M.  V^el  waa  m^or,  was 
garrisoned  at  Poitiers,  and  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  had  no  notion  of 
any  earthly  happiness  that  was  not  more  or  less  associated  with  proximity 
to  M.  y^del.  Although  nearly  £ily  years  of  age,  the  major  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day.  He  had  regular  features, 
piercing  blsclc  eyes,  irreproaohabia  teeth,  a  smile  that  bordered  on  the 
womanish,  and  he  admirably  became  his  uniform.  It  will  now  be  sur- 
miaed  that  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent's  solicitude  respecting  the  domestic 
b^ipinesB  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  was  not  altt^ether  diainterested. 

Off  went  a  Utter  to  her  old  friend  the  duke,  who  waa  not  a  little  moved 
by  his  dear  ftiend's  description  of  her  wretched  utoation.  In  an  aflTeo- 
tionate  reply,  which  he  wrote  from  Verstulles,  he  called  her  a  "  poor  little 
victim,"  but  still  be  saw  a  difficulty  in  her  poution.  If  the  Ursuline 
convent  was  no  better  than  a  dungeon,  she  had,  at  any  rate,  gone  thither 
of  her  own  accord,  and  though  she  hinted  at  a  long  list  of  convents,  to 
which  she  would  gladly  be  removed,  it  was  plain  enough  she  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  duke  promised,  however,  that  he  would  write  U>  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes;  and  what  was  very  strange,  he  actually  did  write,  for 
to  break  every  promise  made  to  a  woman  might  be  r^ardcd  as  one  of  the 
Jnding  principles  of  his  life.  The  &ct  that  the  conduct  of  the  old  libertine 
waa  tolerably  correct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  strange  affiiir,  gives  an 
vqieinally  ridioutous  character  to  tliis  complicated  tragic-comedy. 

The  biahop's  answer  to  the  duke  waa  fretful,  but  promimog.    He  said 
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truly  enougli,  Hint  Madame  de  Snint  Vioccnt  bad  dianged  Hillau  tor  Tarbea 
much  figainst  the  mill  of  her  relatives,  and  mach  to  his  oim  anno^iDea 
(iIgo,  for  he  did.not  care  to  hare  in  oue  of  hit  eatablithtnents  "  an  tmlbr- 
tunale  woman,  with  irhom  he  bod  not  the  honour  to  be  acquwuted,  wd 
who,  innocent  or  guilty,  had  been  cast  off  by  her  relatiTcs."  He  b*d 
only  received  her  with  the  intention  of  obliging  tbe  duke,  tnd  do 
what  he  ivould  she  was  not  to  be  pleased.  She  not  only  disliked  lh« 
convent,  but  she  hated  the  city  of  Tarbes,  and  the  surrounding  conatrf 
into  the  bargain.  He  bad  even  naked  her  to  look  upon  hia  house  ai  her 
own,  but  even  that  would  not  content  her.  She  was  boniu  and  she  wai 
lage,  but  unfortunately  ehe  was  not  of  tbe  same  mind  for  two  cooaecotiTa 
hours,  and  with  ladies  of  this  sort  it  is  bard  to  deal.  As  ibi  tbe  dnke* 
insinuations,  that  he  had  sought  to  confine  Madame  de  Saint  Tinceiil 
with  undue  acverily,  they  were  wholly  unmerited.  She  was  at  libet^  ti 
walk  in  and  out  of  the  convent  at  her  own  good  pleasure,  and  if  the  did 
not  choose  to  enter  it  at  all,  no  one  would  thwart  her  inclination.  Gcod 
and  wise  as  she  was,  her  expenuve  habits  set  a  bad  example  to  ifaa 
house  ;  and,  all  things  considered,  she  was  not  more  anxious  to  leave 
Tarbes  thnn  was  the  bishop  to  get  rid  of  her. 

Wben  it  was  manifest  that  all  parties,  however  different  their  aenti- 
ments,  had  exactly  tbe  same  object  in  view,  tbe  desired  removal  m 
effected.  By  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Government,  which  was  dated 
30th  April,  1771,  and  assigned  tbe  convent  of  the  Catherinettei,  at  PcitiOT, 
aa  tbe  fickle  marchioness's  place  of  residence,  she  left  Tarbes  on  the  lOth 
of  the  following  month ;  and,  as  the  bishop  stated  in  a  subsequent  letter, 
bIio  waa  very  happy,  while  be  was  not  at  all  displeased.  On  her  road 
she  stopped  at  Bordeaux,  during  the  absence  of  the  duke,  and  lodged  at 
a  convent. 

Wben  ehe  arrived  at  Poitiers  she  found  the  convent  of  the  CatherioeBa 
as  delightful  as  that  of  the  Utsulinea  had  been  detestable.  And  certainly 
the  duke  had  done  hia  beet  to  make  things  comfortable,  and  had  caund 
her  apartments  to  be  elegantly  furnished  at  his  own  expanse.  After  sevoi- 
teen  years  of  seclusion,  being  thna  provided  with  a  charming  rendeacD  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  SI.  Y4de],  the  marchioness  might  now 
resolve  to  be  happy. 

Considering  what  pains  Madame  de  Scunt  Yinceat  had  taken  to  go  to 
Poitier^  we  can  hardly  believe  that  her  first  meeting  with  Major  V^ 
was  the  result  of  an  accident,  though  there  is  evidence  in  favour  of  l^ 
hypothesis.  At  all  events  the  accident  was  soon  improved,  and  tbe  major 
and  the  marchioness  were  in  tbe  habit  of  meeting  at  the  boose  of  a  thitd 
party,  the  Count  de  la  Messali^e. 

The  documents  illustrating  this  period  of  the  history  form  a  long 
series  of  letters,  treating  of  lovers'  quarrels,  jealousies  and  recoaciliationi, 
and  proving  plainly  enough  that  tbe  marchioness  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  major,  but  less  clearly  that  the  major  was  passionately  attached  to 
the  marchioness.     In  the  style  of  her  letters  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  is 
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decidedly  inferior  to  her  grandmotber,  nlio  true  no  otlicr  tliun  tLc  cele- 
brated Uadame  de  S^vigu^. 

DuriDg  this  liapp;  tioie  Richelieu  came  to  Poitiers  ond  announced 
hia  arrival  by  a  little  billet,  remnrltable  for  the  baducsa  of  tlie  spulling, 
V'hen  we  bear  in  mind  that  Louis  Fran9oiB  Armnnd  du  Pleasis,  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  was  not  only  a  Feer  and  Marshal  of  France,  a  eheralicr 
of  the  King's  Orders,  first  gentleman  of  hia  Majesty's  chamber,  Goyernor 
of  the  provinces  of  Guyenne  and  Goscotiy,  but  also  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Twice  in  one  day  did  the  duke  visit  hia  little 
friend.  The  first  viait  was  iu  conformity  with  the  strictest  etiquette, 
Richelieu  being  occompanied  by  the  bitshop  of  the  dioci'se,  wUb  whom  he 
Lad  dined.  The  second  visit  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  came  aloDe — ' 
a  circnmslance  that  caused  much  talk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  time  progresed  the  intimacy  of  V4del  and  the  marchioneas  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  The  major  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
convent  whenever  he  pleased,  and  to  remain  there  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  thns  the  fond  piur  saw  each  other  every  day.  But 
the  tutppiness  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  suddenly  cut  short,  in 
the  spring  of  1773,  by  the  intelligence  that  Y^el  bad  set  off  for  Paris 
without  having  warned  her  by  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  A  passionate 
letter  followed  him,  concluding  with  the  business-lihe  iuformntion  that  in 
the  month  of  November  the  marchioness  expected  to  receive  255,000 
livres  from  one  U.  Peizoto  of  Bordeaux. 

Letters,  however,  were  not  enough.  Where  Y^el  was,  Madame  de 
Suint  Vincent  mnst  be  likewise.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke  she 
obtained  the  right  of  moving  to  Paris,  and  to  Paris  ehe  went. 

When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  miserable  enough.  By  way  of 
c<mtrast  to  her  smart  suite  of  apartments  at  Poitiers,  she  had  a  wretched 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  convent  of  the  Fillea  de  In  Mis^ricordc, 
which  was  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Vicux  Colombier  (near  Saint  Sulpicc), 
and  so  grievously  was  she  in  want  of  ready  cash,  that  she  was  forcoJ  to 
sell  not  only  her  own  clothes,  but  also  her  maid's.  As  for  her  quondam 
patron  the  Marshal-Duke,  he  Imd  returned  to  his  old  babita  of  strict 
economy,  and  answered  a  very  pressing  demand  for  assistance  with  a  gid 
of  six  louis.  Indeed  it  seems  certain  that  she  would  have  died  of  starva- 
tion in  a  month,  had  it  not  been  for  the  beneficence  of  the  Countess  de 
Saint  Jean,  a  lady  of  very  equivocal  reputation,  but  a  kind  friend  upon 
this  occasion. 

While  money  was  wanting,  Vfdel  was  hard  to  find;  but  a  small 
remittance  of  600  livres,  sent  to  Madame  Saint  Vincent  by  her  procureur 
at  Aix,  besides  cheering  her  spirits,  brought  the  disinterested  adorer  once 
more  to  her  feet.  Marchionesses,  afler  all,  are  not  to  be  picked  up  every 
day,  and  VMel  contrived  to  make  all  the  tradesmen  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  familiar  with  the  tide  of  his  innaniorata,  rightly  perceiving  that 
by  diSusJon  of  this  useful  knowledge  he  would  at  the  same  time  attain  an 
extauioa  of  credit. 
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But  the  more  ordinary  methods  of  snrindlitig  were  not  enough  in 
EatiBff  the  amhiti(>iis  minds  of  the  marchioness  and  her  friends.  Wv  have 
seen  how  she  devoted  herself  to  a  certain  bratich  of  art  at  Millan,  uid 
we  maj  add,  that  she  had-foniied  certiiin  vast  projects  at  Poitiers,  and 
longed  for  zenlaus  agents  to  put  ihem  Into  escciitjon.  She  now  bethought 
herself  of  the  Abb6  VilJeneuve  Pla3-o8C,  son  of  her  siiitcr,  and  implored 
him  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  the  abb^,  like  a.  dutiful  nephew,  obeyed  tbc 
Gammons  of  his  aunt,  and  to  hergrent  satisfaction  intruduced  JeanBsptisle 
B^nuven,  a  gentleman  of  Agde  in  Languedoc,  well  adapted  for  inttigna 
of  every  kind,  from  affairs  of  gallantry  to  the  most  delicate  pwnniiry 
transactions.  Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  fell  in  love  with  Madstae 
de  Saint  Vincent,  nor  did  his  addreaaes  light  on  an  unwilling  ear. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  V^del  was,  like  Othelio,  "  not  eaalj 
jealous,"  but  certain  it  is,  that,  like  all  men  of  commatiding  iDlell«:t,!ie 
could  keep  every  passion  under  control  when  he  had  Home  great  eud  to 
pursue.  Thus,  perceiving  that  the  Sieur  B^naveu  was  likely  to  prove  t 
useful  connoction,  be  smothered  all  the  jealous  pains  he  felt  on  his  account, 
but  his  great  soul  boiled  with  fury  when  he  detected  a  flirtation  betueen 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  and  the  chaplain  of  the  convent,  from  vhoM 
acquaintance  no  profit  whatever,  as  he  thonght,  could  be  derived.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  objection  to  a  renewal  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  once  more  became  inliiMle 
with  the  "  little  victim,"  thanks  to  the  attractions  of  a  young  English  ladf 
whom  the  marchioness  had  attached  to  her  peraon.  Visits  were  paid  ana 
returned,  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  constantly  seen  going,  sbne  (* 
with  her  young  English  friend,  to  the  duke'a  hole!  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Saint 
Augustin,  and  as  constantly  were  servants  in  the  duke's  livery  seen  carrj- 
inj;  billets  to  the  Rue  du  Vieus  Colombier,  That  the  duke  and  Madam* 
de  Saint  Vincent  were  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other,  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all  Paris. 

While  things  were  in  this  slate  the  marchioness  pud  a  visit  to  hei 
dear  friend  and  benefactress,  (he  Countess  de  St.  Jean,  to  whom  she  slated 
that  she  expected  all  sorts  of  prosperity  from  her  intimacy  with  lier  illni- 
triuus  friend.  She  supported  her  assertion  by  showing  a  sort  of  bill 
drawn  by  Richelieu  upon  Peixoto,  the  banker  of  Bordeaux,  and  accepted 
by  the  latter.  In  this  document  the  duke  ordered  the  banker  to  pay 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  100,000  croivns,  which  were  lawfully  due  M 
her,  and  promised  to  hold  himaulf  responsible  for  that  amount. 

We  have  said  a  "  sort  of  bill,"  because  the  document  w.ns  so  exceedingly 
irregular  in  its  form  that  the  Countess  de  St.  Jean  did  not  like  the  iuol: 
of  it.  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  esplainid  that  the  form  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  herself  and  the  duke,  who  did  not  wish  tlie  bill  to  be  nego- 
tiated ;  but  she  neverthdehs  took  it  away,  and  by  the  hands  of  her  maid 
sent  another  in  ita  place,  requesting  the  countess  to  raise  24,000  livres. 

The  aecond  docunient  was  evi-n  more  unlucky  ihan  the  firvL  The 
Biigadier  Dumas,  a  devoted  slave  tu  tlie  Countess  de  St. .Jean,  took  it,  *' 
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ier  teqnest,  to  his  banker's,  but  nearly  Bwooned  with  affright  whea  the 
man  of  business  duly  informed  him  that  the  signature  ofPeixoto  was  a 
forgery.  Thus  the  bill  found  its  way  back  to  ita  original  owner,  and  was 
taken  by  Y^el  to  his  lawyer,  the  Seigneur  d'EHlillnc,  whom  he  consulttd 
as  to  its  validity.  Concluding  that  the  questions  of  V4del  related  to  the 
form  of  the  document,  iJ'EstillHC  said  that  bills  payable  to  the  bearer 
would  be  preferable.  It  seems  that  in  the  paper,  as  it  stood,  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  right  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  trans- 
ferable. 

A  proper  bill  of  exchange  then  was  required,  and  to  get  one  V^del 
did  not  go  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  Chance  brought  him  into  contact 
with  an  ex-judge,  named  AU^n  des  Gouttes,  wham  he  invited  to  dinner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  was  present  at  tlie  meal,  and  when  it  was  o?er, 
handed  the  learned  man  an  unsigned  document,  asking  if  that  waa  the 
proper  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  ex-judge  replied  in  the  negative, 
and  then  was  asked  if  he  himself  would  kindly  fumiah  the  lady  with  the 
form  required  7  An  odd  question  I  What  in  the  world  should  a  lady  of 
quality  want  to  do  with  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the 
bearer?  But  the  doubts  that  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  ex-judge  were 
speedily  rcBoIved.  A  certain  Marquis  de  Tieux-Bois  had  wished  to  present 
Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  with  a  sum  of  20,000  livres  in  this  feshion,  on 
condition  thot  she  would  not  part  with  it  till  the  end  of  a  year.  Without 
this  condition  the  generous  marquis  feared  she  might  spend  all  at  once. 

This  explanation  was,  of  course,  perfectly  satisijictory.  The  ex-judge 
gave  the  required  form,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  Madame  de  Saint 
YiDcent  was  in  possesion  of  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  420,000 
livres,  nigned,  not  by  the  Marquis  de  Yieux-Bols,  but  by  the  Duke  of 
Eichelieu.  The  next  step  was  lo  brir)g  all  this  valuable  paper  into 
circulation. 

The  young  chaplain,  who  had  excited  the  jealous  wrath  of  V4del,  and 
whose  name  was  Froment,  did  not  prove  to  be  so  worthless  as  hia  rival 
thought  him.  Before  any  of  the  other  friends  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent 
he  was  in  the  £eld  with  a  hill  for  60,000  livrea;  which,  through  the 
mediation  of  Maitre  Jacques  Gaspereau,  a  notary  of  the  Chaielet,  he  lodged 
with  M.  Bouche  dc  Pi^villc,  caimer-general  of  the  Government  powder  and 
saltpetre.  Next  came  the  other  worthy  young  churchman,  Madame's 
nephew,  the  Abb^  Villeneuve  Flayosc,  who,  armed  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Quincy,  called  on  Thotnaa  Florfet,  a  well-known 
discount-broker,  and  requested  him  to  find  some  one  who  would  lend 
money  on  a  couple  of  biUs,  one  for  20,000,  the  other  for  25,000  livres, 
signed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  distinction.  Who  was  the  actual 
owner  of  the  bills  he  refused  to  state;  and  Floras,  perceiving  that  there 
was  more  mystery  about  the  alTauf  than  ho  liked,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

V&iel  and  Benaven,  the  men  of  superior  genius,  were  now  called  into 
action,  and  applied  both  together  to  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  who  resided 
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undei-  tbe  columns  of  the  Hallee,  and  boldly  offered  him  two  billi  beani^ 
tlie  signature  of  Richelieu.  Kiibj,  as  the  man  was  called,  though  his  nal 
D&me  WBB  Hobit,  eaid  that  such  articles  were  out  of  bia  line  of  bnaineH; 
but  he  changed  his  toua  when  he  learned  that  furniture  would  be  taken 
instead  of  money,  for  be  bnd  a  large  Htock  on  band.  At  all  eveats,  tliere 
WBB  no  harm  in  looking  at  the  bills ;  and  to  render  asauiance  doubly  nre, 
both  the  dii^ieed  gentlemen  put  thetr  names  to  a  oertiGcate  in  which  thej 
bore  witness  to  their  authenticity. 

Buby  was  not  yet  satisfied  ;  he  had  ocrer  Been  the  dnlce's  ugiutnn, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  utter  rtrangei-s.  Hence  some  better  aulhoriiy 
was  desirable.  The  undaunted  pair  at  once  took  tie  sceptic  to  Malm 
Louis  Nicolas  Duraoulin,  King's  counseller,  and,  moreover,  Bicheliea's 
notary,  who  had  never  beheld  either  of  tliem  in  his  life.  Dumoulia  was 
of  opinion  that  the  bills  had  really  been  signed  by  the  duke,  allhoi^h  lh« 
down  strokes  were  finer  than  was  uEmally  the  casein  hb  writing,  and,  kr 
further  certainty,  referred  them  to  Richelieu's  intendant.  Ruby,  homeTer, 
had  inquired  enough,  and  gave  for  the  bills,  which  together  represenlel 
65,000  lirrcH,  a  quantity  of  clothes  and  furniture,  valued  at  a  ridicnloiulj' 
high  figure,  and  only  6,000  livres  in  hard  cash.  Another  useful  person  vu 
the  widow  Leroy,  a  Norman  dame,  whose  deceased  huaband,  an  amy 
clothier,  had  once  made  uniforms  for  V^del's  regiment.  She  was  intrusted 
by  her  former  patron  with  the  office  of  negotiating  two  bills,  amounling 
together  to  90,000  livres.  One  of  these,  which  was  payable  eighteen  monlbi 
ader  date,  could  not  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price.  The  other,  which  wu 
for  50,000  livres,  went  for  half  its  nominal  value.  At  last  bills  bearing 
the  name  of  Richelieu  began  to  be — offenaive  in  the  market.  They  Ten 
bandied  about  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  found  themselves  in  straiiGe 
places,  one  being  actually  discovered  in  a  low  wine-shop.  The  person  who 
eeeroa  to  have  derived  the  least  profit  from  them  was  Madame  de  Saint 
Vincent  herself,  who  was  preyed  on  by  her  allies.  The  proceedj 
of  the  firat  bill,  which  hod  been  so  luckily  negotiated  by  the  Abbi 
Fromeut,  went  either  into  his  own  pocket,  or  into  that  of  M.  de  TMd; 
and  B^naven,  it  appears,  appropriated  to  himself  the  ready  cash  obtained 
Jrom  Bul^. 

The  depreciatiou  of  ducal  paper  in  (he  market  had  not  heeDnnobserTcd 
by  the  acute  dealer  in  old  clothes,  who  had  considered  tbe  transaction 
somewhat  doubtful  from  the  firet,  but  had  allowed  his  prudence  to  be 
overcome  by  his  cupidity.  That  an  explosion  was  at  hand  was  (ilcar 
enough  to  Ruby;  and  that  he  might  he  early  in  the  field  he  sent  bii 
avocat,  the  Sieur  Guinot,  to  Bichelieu'e  hotel.  The  great  man  was  at 
Bordeaux ;  but  Marion,  his  intendant,  was  visible,  and  admitted  that  the 
aignature  to  the  bills  was  genuine,  though  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them.  Sinular  inquiries  were  made  by  other  persons,  and,  at  laiit, 
Uarion  wrote  to  the  duke  for  precise  information  on  the  subject. 

Nothing  could  be  less  equivocal  than  the  duke's  reply.  He  said  that 
all  who  presented  the  billa  in  qaeation  must  belong  to  a  gang  cf  knavo^ 
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who  ought  to  be  locked  up  without  delay,  aad  that  ho  was  aooa  ooming  to 
troonce  them  handaomely. 

Now  Marion  was  not  only  Bichelieu's  intendant,  bnt  he  was  greffier  to 
the  Cb&telet,  and  hafiog  received  hia  cue,  he  determined  to  cany  on  the 
wu-  with  vigoui.  Obtaining  an  order  from  M.  de  Sartine,  Uinister  of 
Police,  he  at  once  arrested  Ruby  and  Gninot,  whom  he  couBidered  both 
iDgaea  alike,  and  clapped  them  in  the  Fort  1'  EVSque.  Baby  gave  np  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  ai  the  real  issuer  of  the  bills,  and 
inlbnned  of  this  circmnBtance  by  bis  intendant,  Eichelieu  wrote  to  his 
£ur  friend  without  delay.  He  bad  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
bills  to  the  amount  of  200,000  livres,  signed  by  him,  but  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  were  in  drculstion,  and  still  more  aatonished  to  find  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent  named  in  connecdon  with  tbem.  Of  coarse  she  could 
do  no  leas  than  aid  him  in  exposing  the  rascality. 

Madame  de  Saint  Vincent  rightly  saw  that  here  was  a  case  in  which 
timidity  would  not  do.  She  must  brazen  the  afiair  out,  or  full.  In  her 
Teply  to  the  duke  she  expressed  herself  highly  astonished  and  disgusted  at 
tbe  conduct  of  Marion,  who  had  dared  to  accuse  her  of  issuing  forged  bills 
bearing  the  name  of  Kichel^.  Of  course,  Eichelieu  would  do  her 
justice,  and  if  he  would' not,  nil  her  fiunily  would,  ^e  admitted  her 
fittlt  in  parting  with  bills  which  Bichelieu  had  given  her,  but  necessity 
most  plead  her  excuse. 

The  allied  sharpera  had  indeed  only  one  line  of  policy  to  adopt.  It 
was  too  late  to  deny  the  issue  of  the  bills,  every  nerve  therefore  must  be 
strained  to  prove  that  the  signatures  were  genuine,  and  that  the  duke  was 
villanonsly  attempting  to  evade  a  lawful  responsibility.  Dither  Madame 
de  Saint  Vincent  was  a  forger,  or  Eichelieu  was  a  scoundrel,  and  the 
Utter  of  these  propositions  was  more  to  the  taste  of  V^del  and  Co.  than 
the  former.  Aware  that  the  police  were  already  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  the  afiair,  they  resolved  to  anticipate  them,  and  accord- 
ingly the  marchioness  herself,  accompanied  by  V^el,  B^naveu,  and  another 
tfnend,  called  on  tbe  Police  Minister,  M.  de  Sartdne,  and  produced  documents 
and  letters  signed  by  Eichelieu.  M.  de  Sartine  appeared  moet  grateful  for 
the  light  thus  unexpectedly  afibrded  him,  and  requested  B^naven  to  reduce 
the  olltged  facta  into  the  form  of  a  memorial  and  to  bring  it  on  the 
following  day.  Nothing  6ould  be  more  promising  ;  the  memorial  was 
of  coarse  drawn  up  by  B^naven  and  taken  toM.  de  Sartine,  whose  conduct 
i*M  even  more  courteous  than  before. 

The  amiable  Minister  promised  his  kind  instructors  that  they  should 
soon  hear  from  him ;  and  so  they  did,  for  a  day  or  two  afterwords  Madame 
<le  Saint  Vincent,  V^el,  and  Becaveu  were  all  three  conducted  to  the 
Bastille  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  Alarion,  who  had  been  armed  with 
full  powers  by  his  master,  commenced  the  prosecution.  Madame  de  Saint 
Vincent  had,  however,  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  permission  to  quit  the 
3S«s}ille,  and  remain  at  her  convent  tmder  the  aurveiUance  of  the  police, 
and  a  similar  favour  was  accorded  to  M.  V£del>     B^naven  was  not  eq.uaUy 
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hic^.  Pspen  were  found  upon  Mm  whidi  showed  tlikt  be  hiA  mam* 
tained  a  criminal  correspoadence  with  certain  Frent^  refbgeei  in  Eoglmd, 
and  he  wa«  transferred  to  the  Fart  TE-reqae  as  a  person  not  fitted  M  &c 
enjojrment  of  liberty. 

The  information  commenced  on  tihe  8th  Angnst,  1774,  before  tbe 
Cheralier  Bachoia  de  TiUefert,  who  in  about  a  week  saw  mffident  rsMOB 
to  (wder  tbe  arrest  of  alltike  persons  imj^oated  in  the  n^odalion  rf  tbc 
bilk.  A  packet  of  letters  from  Madame  de  St.  Vincent  to  YMel,  foud 
b7  the  pdice  in  a  press  at  the  boose  of  the  widow  Leroy,  fiiTnished  nort 
formidable  eridenee  agunst  the  aoenaed. 

On  tbe  17th  Angnat  die  prisonen  ■msn  heard  for  the  firet  tiae. 
Uadame  de  Saint  Vinecnt  owned  to  tbirt^-eigfat  jrean  of  ^,  '*lu<^ 
was  andor  the  mark,  and  told  a  plsnsible  story,  frtun  which  it  appeand 
that  ebe  had  had  bills  from  the  dnke  to  the  amount  of  1,020,000  lino- 
The  snm  lodced  large,  and  the  judge  ai&cd  what  value  U.  de  Biditliea 
could  powiblj  Have  reocired  as  an  eqniTalent.  Bnt  tbe  lady  Isnghed 
alond,  and  replied,  "  A  tbIhb  with  wUcb  M.  le  Marshal  was  sati^' 
Notwithstanding  this  gatisbctwy  explanation,  the  case  wsi  endeot^ 
about  to  terminate  in  Savwa  of  Hx  duke,  when,  on  tbe  appeal  cf  At 
marcbioiMBS,  it  was  referred  to  the  anembled  ehambera  c£  the  ParlianoU 
of  Paris,  on  tbe  7th  Harcb,  1775,  and  the  persons  who  had  been  atresUd 
were,  with  one  exception,  removed  from  the  various  ^isoas  in  which  twf 
had  been  confined,  and  taken  to  the  more  respeotable  Conciergerie.  Tbe 
one  taeof^aa  was  poor  B^naren,  who  was  ofai^ed  to  remain  at  de  Fa* 
rEr^ue. 

The  battle  now  bod  to  be  fongbt  anew,  on  an  entirely  new  6^ 
partienlarly  an&ToaTable  to  Bidielien,  He  bad  been  one  of  die  ckief 
agents  in  the  coup  ^dtat  by  which  the  Parliaaaest  bad  been  diislw 
nnd^  Lonia  XV.,  and  now  it  had  been  restored  by  Loois  XVL  itw 
not  likely  to  regard  him  with  favour,  especially  when  tbe  penoo  proK- 
cnted  was  benelf  a  "  Prkidente  " — being  the  wife  of  tbe  Prendnt  d 
Aix,  and  ibercfiire  naturally  allied  to  men  of  tbe  robe.  Many  of  t^' 
Feets,  who  had  envied  Riobeliea  dnriog  a  long  period  of  nnmtampttd 
jffoqierity,  embnced  tbe  opportunity  of  bnmiliating  him  with  sonethii^ 
like  a  malicioas  triumph.  The  Duke  of  Orleana  was  hie  a-rowed  ctteny; 
in  Louis  XV.  be  bad  lost  bis  beat  friend.  To  all  this  it  mtist  be  sd^ 
that  tbe  cause  bad  beoi  the  leading  topic  of  eoBTeTBatirai  both  at  caml 
and  in  tbe  town,  and  that  the  democratic  spirit  wMoh  wae  destined  m 
soon  tb  lireak  out  with  fearful  violence,  readily  dis^^yed  Itoel^  regsiding 
with  a  mocking  air  the  troubles  of  one  of  the  old  noblesse. 

A  whole  Uteratnre  of  pamphlets,  accmationB,  and  refdica  marked  ^ 
progress  of  this  singular  cause,  and  many  a  bungiy  wit  gained  a  tempoi*'? 
livelihood  by  making  ^ipeals,  that  were  sure  to  meet  the  public  eye,  ^ 
fiiTOUT  of  the  victims  of  peneeution.  Euby  could  rely  ob  tbe  democratic 
sentiment.  His  name  and  condition  bad  not  tbe  advantage  of  attraetiDg 
public  attention  like  those  of  the  principal  actras  in  Haa  drama,  but  ^ 
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hii  octfnpBtion  vm  narful,  his  name  was  pum,  Mmbal  d«  Stehsliea  might 
call  him  ou  "obaeor  frij»er"-~«a  i>b«our«  old  olath«wnTi.  Wliat  of 
tbat?  He  v«nld  havs  only  gkned  in  the  Tirtnoat  obatmrity  of  hU 
peaoefnl  trade,  if  iha  hononraUc  darkiMaB  could  harre  •hialdod  him  from 
the  ^onay  persecution  of  a  great  lord.  Binaran,  dkut  up  in  the  Fort 
I'ETiqBe,  doened  it  more  expe£ant  to  aranaB  the  ieeitnga  proper  to 
hnmanity  is  general,  by  expatiadng  on  thoae  panieolar  nfieriagt  from 
which  the  hMp^et  prieonsra  in  the  Conoieagene  wm  firm.  For  twelve 
days  and  thirteen  nighta,  be  aaid,  be  bad  Berred  as  £3od  (_p6lm-f)  to  leg^ona 
of  moDotrooa  rats.  For  four  dajB  and  five  nif^ta  he  had  atrnggled  ogunst 
theae  ^;nob)e  foce,  without  so  XDiidi  aa  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest,  until 
tired  nature  innaled  on  rcpooB.  Soarc^,  htrwerer,  had  he  dosed  his 
eyes,  than  he  waa  awakened  bj  a  sharp  paia.  One  of  the  frightJnl 
"inaeets"  (so  B^naTen  datsified  rats)  tore  away  a  pieoa  of  his  thigb, 
another  fixed  its  teelh  in  hia  hand,  and  was  not  to  he  vemored  by  any 
uncnmt  of  shaking.  At  last,  Bfoaven  bad  the  ingeMoi^  to  strike  it  sharp^ 
with  the  other  hand,  and  it  &11.  If  the  Jew  and  the  adTenturer  could 
cndeaminr  to  awaken  the  ^mpatluea  of  the  multitude,  Madame  tie  BaiM 
Yineeit  bad  a  pow«rlnl  ariatocnttie  support  of  a  vtry  pecsuKar  kind.  Atl 
the  great  familiee  of  Florence,  headed  by  the  Viaoonnt  of  Outellane,  were 
animated  by  what  in  Xagtead  is  called  a  Htrmig  coonty  feeling,  and  a 
pcnnpoos  document,  biistJii^  with  nomea  mighty  in  the  south,  expreased 
a  resolnticai  to  defend  the  persecuted  Proren^xle  to  the  last. 

Bat  tiie  deepest  impresHon  was  made  by  the  writttn  diAnce  of  VMel, 
wluch  abounded  with  clap-tr^  worthy  at  a  transpentine  mdo-drama, 
A  paragraph  will  gire  a  notion  ef  the  a^le  in  whi<di  the  vetaran  eoMi^r, 
the  man  of  hnoor  jmr  xtc^ema,  eqiresaca  his  grief  at  his  wretched 


"  O  thou,  who  guided  my  first  footsteps  in  the  career  of  hononr ; 
thou,  whom  a  premature  death  anatohed  from  my  first  youth,  of  whidi 
thou  wert  at  onee  the  pride  and  the  ao^iort;  true  soldier,  estimable 
citixen,  father  I  cooldst  thon  think  that  the  ehild,  who  onee  waa  borne  in 
thine  arma  on  the  field  of  battle — the  child  whom  thou  hast  noarished  by 
thy  Tirtoe^  the  diild — last  of  a  name  dear  to  thy  country — would  con- 
sonie  the  moat  precious  portion  of  his  life  in  replying  to  defamatory  lib^, 
iu  defending  himself  against  judicial  atioeitica,  after  faarisg  fought  thirty- 
fbor  yewB  for  his  pnose,  after  thirty-ibnr  yeus  of  pure  and  irre- 
proaehaUe  eondoct,  after  hanng  merited  by  his  services  the  same  poaition 
to  which  thou  wert  derated  bj  thine?  Pardon — pardon.  Tliy  son  is 
nnibrtnoate,  but  he  k  not  guilly.  Thou  wert  snatched  from  him  too  soon, 
bat  he  has  not  destroyed  thy  work.  Worthy  and  generous  fittber,  rcner- 
able  anceatora,  who  perished  aword-in-haad  for  the  defence  of  Hie  nation, 
arise — qodt  yoor  bnnbo — bear  witness  to  my  integrity,  end  I  ahall  sea 
ealumny  dasp  her  daggar  and  fiy  shuddering  ftota  a  citizen,  whom  she 
woidd  never  hare  dared  to  sully  with  her  looks,  if  credit  and  inlrigM 
had  not  tdun  up  sime  agaisit  him." 

t?^.^..-,.. 
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The  answers  of  Richelieu  to  the  outbixrBts  of  clap-tnp  and  ndo- 
montade  Uiat  msmI  him  on  all  adea,  are  generally  dignified  Rud  etrugbt- 
toTwaxd.  With  Uiree  lines  he  can  demolish  the  edifice  of  hambng  ami 
hy  TMel  in  the  paeiage  just  cited.  "  The  militaiy  services  vhich  the 
Sieor  TMel  dates  Irom  the  time  of  his  father,"  he  says,  "  hare  notliiog  b) 
do  with  the  affiur.  Uadame  de  Saint  Vincent  has  been  able  to  forget  the 
virtOOQB  examples  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  long  line  of  illiutrious  snceston^ 
so  it  is  not  earprising  that  those  wbidi  the  Sieur  Vedel  received  &om  hii 
&ther  hare  made  upon  him  but  a  foint  impresdoD." 

The  worst  point  in  the  duke'a  case  was  tbu:  he  might  deny  lus  aigu- 
two  as  mach  as  he  pleased,  bat  he  had  not  a  single  witnen  who  conM 
prore  l^  whom  the  forgery  had  been  committed.  At  last  such  a  witnen 
was  found  in  the  person  of  MademoiseUe  Mauiy  de  Sunt  Victor,  who 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Uadame  de  Saint  Vincent  at  the  consent 
of  Millau,  and  who,  summoned  to  Fans,  deposed,  much  against  her  vill, 
that  she  had  very  often  seen  the  marchioness  imitate  the  duke's  signilait- 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor  had  not  been  greatly  esteemed  at  the  couTeni, 
for  she  had  been  conapicnons  as  an  esprit  fort,  though  the  fact  that  she  wu 
in  frequent  oorre^nttdeuce  with  Jean-Jacques  Rousteaa  did  not  tranqiiK 
dll  long  aflmrards.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  g^l  of  uoble  cbanctar, 
the  only  immaculate  figure  in  a  group  of  swindlen  and  libertines,  asd 
her  erideoce  against  her  old  friend,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  011I7 
dictated  by  a  determination  to  q)eak  the  truth  when  called  npoii. 
lladame  de  Saint  Vincent,  in  whose  presence  she  was  examined,  did  m^ 
hemtate  to  assail  her  as  a  &Iae  witness,  suborned  by  Ricbelien ;  hot  the 
Toice  of  truth  proved  triumphant,  and  the  marchioness  was  detected  it 
last.  It  is  worthy  of  remarlc  that  M.  Momy  Lafon,  to  whom  we  ue 
indebted  for  bo  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  case,  is  the  grandson  oftliii 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Victor,  who,  long  after  the  tenoination  of  the  a&ir, 
died  as  Veuve  Lafon  in  one  of  the  provinces. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  dispute  1  Of  all  the  extraordinary  par- 
ticulars  connected  with  this  case,  none  was  more  extraordinary  thin  ^' 
decree  pronounced  by  the  Parliament.  The  bills  and  letters  that  hid 
been  brought  before  the  court  were  declared  forgeries,  and  Hadsme  de 
Saint  Vincent  was  (vdered  to  indemnify  the  holders  for  the  Ims  they  b»d 
sustained ;  but  all  the  accused  parties  were  discharged,  and  the  duke,  fu 
attempting  to  punish  fraud,  and  toprcHnotetheendsof  justice,  was  moli^ 
of  a  large  eum  in  the  shape  of  costs  and  damages.  By  this  decree  nobody 
could  be  satisfied.  There  wero  forged  bills,  but  no  apparent  forger,  ud 
Richelieu  and  his  little  friend  might  remun  as  they  were,  one  suspected  01 
atrocious  calumny,  the  otLer  of  a  heinous  crime,  according  to  the  whiia 
of  public  opinion.  As  for  the  holders  of  the  bills,  it  was  established  that 
they  had  a  claim  for  indemni^  on  a  lady  who  was  not  worth  a  sou. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  pronounced  before  the  pubh- 
cation  of  the  details  of  this  strange  affair,  Richelieu  was  guilty  of  what  ft 
commonly  call  "  sharp  practice ; "  was  too  hasty  in  consigning  to  piisaa 
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every  enspected  party,  without  deliberatioii  or  inquiry,  and  evidently 
Bought  to  make  a  trroiigful  employment  of  his  name  and  influence  to 
force  the  machinery  of  justice  to  his  own  ends.  But  it  eeems  that  when 
this  verdict  was  pronounced,  a  much  great«t  degree  of  inldmacy  between 
the  marshal  and  the  marchioness  than  appears  to  have  actually  existed, 
waa  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Henceforth  Eicfadiea,  if  he  eannot 
be  considered  altt^ther  immaculate,  will  Mmply  look  like  a  gallant  in  his 
dotage  infamously  duped  by  an  artftil  woman,  and  justafled  in  his  quick 
resentment  by  the  shameful  fraud  which  had  been  perpetrated  ishisuame. 
But  however  opinions  might  vnry  with  req>ect  to  Eichelien,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Parliament,  by  its  decree,  stamped  itself  with  lasting 
infamy,  and  that  when  it  again  expired,  after  its  galranio  resuacitation,  it 
had  incurred  the  conttmpt  of  all  honest  men.  BicheHeu  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  instigatoii  of  the  coup  d'ilat  \(j  which  the  Parliament  had  been 
abolished  in  the  preceding  reign;  and  it  was  thought  better  that  a  con- 
victed forger  should  go  unpunished,  and  a  gang  of  swindlers  be  in^emcified, 
than  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  should  forfeit  the  luxury  of 
aven^ng  themselves  on  a  noble  foe. 


iom^. 


Two  birds  within  one  nest; 
Two  hearts  within  one  breast; 
Two  souls  within  one  ^r 
Finn  league  of  love  and  prayer. 
Together  bound  for  aye,  ti^ther  bleat 

An  ear  that  waits  to  catch 

A  hand  upon  the  latch ; 

A  step  that  hastamt  its  sweet  rest  to  win; 

A  world  of  care  without, 

A  world  of  strife  shot  oat, 

A  world  1^  lov«  shut  in. 

DOHA  Q] 
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TsE  wonder  of  my  life  hu  been,  Ui«t  out  of  my  many  qnondoia  icqttunt- 
anoeB,  who  seemed  to  me  <u  tbe  high  road  to  tLe  Inle  of  Dogs,  w  i^ 
few  have  actiudljr  gone  there.  Soretj,  that  FroTidence  which  appew*  » 
watch  over  drunkea'men,  must  take  ronaiiable  care  of  the  manj  haie- 
brained  creatoret  who  •eem  uflver  bom  to  behave  themaelves  like  pwpl* 
in  their  sober  eeoaet. 

Not  long  sino^  meetang  an  old  adiool-fellow  who,  as  Tutor  of 

College,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  yeam  connected  with  onfl  of  our  great 
military  Bcademiea,  had  seea  the  wild-oata  of  aome  thouaanda  of  young 
men  Howa  with  ample  time  to  grow — I  aaked  him  what  he  thought  of  ll» 
difficulties,  of  which  we  hear  bo  much,  and  the  desperate  atm^gle  &r 
subsietence  supposed  peculiar  to  this  high-pressure  generation.  His  long 
experience,  I  was  pleased  to  find,  pretty  nearly  coincided  with  my  own. 
We  could  neither  of  ua  recal  any  single  instance  in  which  «ny  gentlenao ' 
son  had  sunk  to  a  stste  of  painiul  degradattoo,  unless  by  more  tltiD 
ordinary  recklessness  or  misconduct.  "But,"  continued  my  friend,  "many* 
worthleea  fellow  who  deserved  to  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  has  lared  better  thu 
he  deserved,  through  the  unwearied  kindness  of  his  relations  and  fiies^ 

Two  poiota  are  wonderfully  in  ^ronr  of  these  men — family  feeling 
and  family  pride.  "  After  all  Fred's  wilful  extravagance,"  said  a  brolher- 
ia-law,  only  the  other  day,  "  and  drained  oa  his  sister's  family  has  been, 
I  nerer  thought  I  sliould  have  given  him  another  penny,  but  literally  he 
must  have  applied  to  the  parish  of  Marylebone  for  bread,  and — to  ny 
nothing  of  his  sister's  feelings — there  is  ftomething  so  painful  after  u 
intimacy  for  half  my  life,  somethisg  so  disoreditablo  to  be  known  to 
have  a  relation  so  situated,  tltat  the  end  of  it  was,  gmmbling  all  the  dme, 
I  made  him  a  weekly  oUowanM." 

Professional  men  are  ruined,  aad  go  on;  and  apparently  as  well  on 
nearly  as  ever.  There  was  my  friwid  the  doctor— Dt.  Slop  (we  will  cH 
him).  One  day  he  called  together  his  butcher,  his  grocer,  his  danghter'i 
school  mistress,  and  other  long-aaffsring  orediton,  aad  said,  "  My  debtt 
are  1,500^.,  my  goods  and  chattels  are  angned  under  a  bill  of  sale,  and 
if  you  put  in  an  execution,  a  big  iriiite  jar  of  leeohfls,  with  drugs  sod 
gallipots,  are  all  you  will  get ;  but,  per  contra,  I  have  a  flactuating  estate 
in  mumps,  measles,  and  midwifery  cases,  that  averages  SOOL  a  year,  fiat 
all  this  requires  that  I  should  still  keep  up  appearances,  and  your  securi^ 
will  vanish  unless  you  leave  me  600/.  a  year  to  go  on  with."  I  actually 
knew  a  case  in  which  creditors  subscribed  to  keep  a  man  afloat,  to  work 
on  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  them  and  three  for  himself. 
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Bat  tlie  profeanoBB  fumith  but  a  very  small  coatiogent  of  tfaoae  who 
"go  to  tbe  dogi."  For  pnifemoiul  men  have  hahiU,  wa  well  u  know- 
ledge, irhich  generally  save  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  social  miaery. 
It  ia  of  tbe  "  do-iiotliiiigs"'~of  did  iboli^  sons  of  fboliali  mothers — who 
eitfas  wera  bnmgfat  up  to  nothing,  or  followed  some  profesmoa  too  loung- 
in^j  to  oTertake  it — it  is  of  thmn  we  care  alone  to  ^eak,  having  ob- 
serred  not  a  few,  and  marked  sereral  distinct  stages  of  their  progress  to 
the  Isle  of  Di^.  These  atsfjes  are  generally  mnofa  the  same,  and  the 
men  are  easjr  to  classify  According  to  their  agea,  or  tlie  years  it  takes 
either  to  tire  out  <»  to  see  the  last  of  their  reUtioBs — though  some  go 
down  hill  much  fsstcr  than  others. 

The  first  stage  b  generally  ran  by  abont  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  latest.  Yoatii,  and  nil  ycQtbful  indnlgaice,  by  that  tune  have  passed 
away — many  of  your  old  family  friends  hare  passed  away,  too,  and  yea 
fiad  yourself  among  a  set  in  sode^  who  look  hard  at  yoa,  ore  particolar 
about  istrodnctione,  and  rigorously  sun  yon  ap  for  what  you  are,  sod 
not  at  all  for  what  yea  have  been ;  and  yon  begin  to  stand  very  little  on 
the  lespectability  of  yonr  iamily,  and  very  mnch  npon  your  own. 

'niere  was  Charles  Willes.  He  talked  about  alt  kinds  of  prc^essieiis, 
bat  foUowed  none.  He  wanted  "something  under  Government,"  and 
Oiarlie's  ideas  of  "  something  onder  Government "  "wete  amnsing.  He  once 
told  me  that  "  something  in  the  Woods  and  Forests,  or  scone  out-of-door 
work,  voold  suit  him  exactly;  but  a  high  stool  in  an  office  would  be  the 
destfa  of  him."  At  last  his  fioher  lost  all  padenoe  with  bim,  principally 
becanse  "Great  Weston"  dividends  had  gone  down  to  sometbing  frac- 
tional, and  as  Charlie  thought  timt  the  older  he  grew  the  more  money  he 
was  entitled  to  q>ead,  the  paternal  ire  did  one  day  culminate  at  snch  a 
pitch  over  long  bills  for  lavender  kids,  patent  leather  boots,  and  "  follies 
^langii^  with  the  varying  hour,"  that  Charlie  waa  sentenced  to  transpor- 
lalion,  in  the  modem  senae  of  die  term — that  is,  condemned  to  emigrate: 
bnt  joBt  then  the  father  died,  and  the  mother — Lord  love  the  whole 
generation  of  them — would  not  confirm  t^  sentence.  So  Charlie  lived 
on  idly  and  extravagantly,  till  bis  three  sisters  had  married,  and  last  of 
ail  his  mother  died  and  was  buried ;  and  the  only  warm  heart  that  no 
lolly  cr  rec^essneas  on  Charlua's  part  could  ever  chill,  was  buried  with 
her.  Then  came  the  opening  of  the  will,  and  the  ikmily  did  not  fed 
more  indulgent  to  Charlie,  when  they  fonnd  that  tbongh  the  Prodigal 
had  already  had  his  shars,  a  pouml  a  vreek  was  charged  on  die  sisto^ 
pcsrtions  notwithstanding.  But  the  ostsn  still  felt  sisterly,  and  Charlie 
wsfl  billeted  from  one  to  another  till  they  had  hnogry  and  expensive 
children  to  provide  for.  From  that  hour,  Charlie's  idleness  was  seen 
in  aU  its  frighttal  enormity,  simply  becanse  what  Dr.  Chalmers  called 
"the  expaUve  influence  of  a  new  affection"  squeezed  and  elbowed 
Charlie  out  of  the  staters'  hearl  However,  he  hung  on  a  little  longer, 
being  allowed  the  run  of  his  teeth  and  the  run  of  the  house — married 
people,  when  they  won't  part  izoja  their  money,  will  yet  stand  monaj'i 

— # 
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worth ;  and  family  ehuity  is  rery  much  after  the  fitshion  of  the  new  Voac 
Law :  they  will  take  yoa  into  ^e  House,  bat  fight  agaiiut  all  oat-door 
relief.  You  may  fancy  what  my  feelings  were,  at  the  last  HorticiilBinl 
• — knowing,  as  I  do,  that  every  shilling  had  been  wnuig  fiom  gnusbling 
relatives,  if  not  borrowed,  or  won  at  billiards  from  soft  and  nllj  tam- 
panions — when  Charlie  appeared  so  stylish  and  well-got-n[^  from  tbs 
tips  of  his  fingen  to  the  ends  of  his  toes,  that  any  plain  man  who  psjs  hia 
way  nonid  look  barely  passable  in  comparison  I 

I  am  sore  some  one  mnst  saffer  for  all  this.  It  cannot  be  sU  honest, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come  ;  for  tlie  stage  of  idlenea  moq 
leads  to — 

Stage  the  Second.  In  this  stage  I  can  follow  Charlie's  downmrd 
progress,  for  I  see  it  in  his  more  wily  friend  John  Watling.  John  hit 
survived  fkther,  mother,  and  even  the  old  aunt  who  clung  to  him  so  long^ 
having  nursed  him  as  a  child,  put  up  with  him  daring  his  holidays  ind 
change-of-aired  him  at  sundry  times  for  years;  and  now  John  has  hsdposi* 
tive  notice  from  his  brother-in-law  that "  he  must  find  something  to  do,"  ind 
all  the  fimuly  interest  has  been  broti^t  to  bear  with  one  final  spsEmodie 
effort  to  prooore  some  "  genteel  "—there's  the  everlasting  difficoltj— 
"genteel  employmeot."  Well:  one  merchant  looked  sskew  at  JaWi 
moustache.  His  uster  implored  him  to  shave  it  off  before  he  went  to  tbe 
o&co  for  the  firm  of  Catcher  and  Co.  to  take  his  measure,  but  Jolui 
became  furious  at  thin  practical  soggestion ;  for  John's  was  juat  thst  kiw 
of  moustache  t^t  proves  an  olt&i  of  all  worldly  sense  and  working  quali- 
ties: so  that  chanoe  came  to  nothing.  Another  man,  an  old  fiieod  ofdie 
Watling  &mily,  said  he  was  williug  to  do  what  he  coold,  but  seven-iiid- 
thirty,  with  (he  added,  privately)  a  seedy  look  into  the  bargain,  waa  tw 
old  for  beginniog  business.  John  had  not  the  knowledge  or  tbe  capital  lo 
be  "  master,"  or  the  tact  or  temper  to  be  "  man."  "  Tbe  son  of  » 
grocer,"  he  added,  "would  feel  rich  and  cbeo^,  Vhere  a  gentleman  felt 
poor  and  misenble.  Indeed,  I  could  not  endnre  to  be  faanpered  in 
business  by  the  seneitire  feelings  of  any  man."  In  short,  "  gentility"  in 
middle  life  is  a  bar  to  all  emph^ment. 

When  last  I  heard  of  John,  he  was  trying  to  order  everybody's  wine, 
and  everybody's  coals,  and  even  had  thoughts  of  taking  everybody's  like- 
ness in  a  tooc^tog-np  photographic  line ;  for  I  have  observed,  many  mei 
can  draw  who  can  do  nothing  else:  but,  first  of  all,  he  wants  eveiybody'i 
name  as  security  for  an  advance  of  commodities  to  trade  with  ;  but  tlti) 
everybody  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  refuse,  well  knowing  that  all  tlit 
gains  will  be  spent  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  all  the  losses  left  for  hi* 
obliging  bondsmen. 

While  John  Watling's  future  is  yet  undecided,  though,  to  my  mind, 
clear  enough,  I  read  its  continuation  in  Philip  Wardlaw,  whose  idkno* 
has  graduated  in  profligacy  and  diahononr.  "  Doing  nothing  "  is,  iritb 
idle  men,  quite  a  misnomer.  Lazy  and  luxurious,  tliey  soon  form  veiy 
ooetly  and  self-iodnlgent  habits — bad  habits  all  tite  more  roiooua  la  Uwir 
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conieqaences  because  &»  drained  and  dugnited  relatiree  who  support 
Uiem  always  fancy  that  the  least  they  can  do  ia  to  behave  themselves,  to 
eat  hoinble  pie  with  on  appetite,  and,  in  short,  to  be  models  of  amiability 
and  ereiy  social  and  domestic  virtue.  There  never  was  sach  a  mistake  I 
With  men  like  Phil,  drinking  and  smoking  soon  become  necessaries  of 
life.  Philip  toon  proved,  as  Edie  Ochiltree  mid,  "  an  tmco'  bad  example 
ID  any  weel-r^alated  &mily ;"  and  his  sister  grew  uproarious  b^ond  all 
jatience,  when  her  bnsbaad  appeared  ntther  less  like  a  steady  family  maa 
anii  dtiddedly  more  laz  for  her  Philip's  company,  and  Philip  was  threat- 
eaed,  in  Irish  phrase,  "  with  the  key  of  the  street." 

As  to  declaiming  against  Philip's  self-indulgence — in  de&ult  of  aome- 
AiDg  to  do,  ibe  craving  for  follies  of  all  kinds  reacbeu  a  point  of  morbid 
feeling  actually  irresistible.  Idle  men  tempt  Satan  to  tempt  them.  They 
had  need  be  of  the  staff  that  martyrs  are  made  of.  A  man's  principles 
will  commonly  stand  so  much  strain  and  no  more.  His  composition  is 
made  up  and  moulded  for  the  temperate  zones  of  common  life,  but  thaw- 
ing in  the  torrid  rq^ona  of  passions  fired  without  diversion,  or  shrinking 
before  penury's  nipping  blast  or  the  wintty  chill  of  that  scorning,  scowling 
ir<ir1d  that  expects  all  the  more  perfections  because  yon  are  poor. 

I  am  sure  it  takes  ta  much  self-denial,  high  principle,  good  temper, 
and  virtue  of  all  sorts  to  steady  and  to  ballast  one  idle  man  as  would  keep 
tra  busy  men  in  innocence  ileelf.  Added  to  this,  th^  say,  "  Philip  is  bo 
nngratd'nl  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  him."  Jnst  as  if,  in  this  mortal 
world,  any  one  man's  gratitude  ever  were  known  to  swell  np  to  the 
inordinate  dimensions  of  any  grudging  donor's  expectations. 

No  wonder  a  man  like  Philip  goes  last  down  hill.  As  one  symptom 
of  his  declension  Philip  soon  found  himself  out  of  nearly  all  society': 
for  some  men  looked  cool  at  him,  and  long  before  others  might  have 
followed  tbeir  example,  Philip  voted  his  friends  "a  bad  lot  altogether," 
and  boasted  that  he  bad  dropped  their  acqu^ntance  first 

All  this  Philip  admitted  to  his  cousin,  Arthur  Willoughby,  a  thriving 
yoDi^  man  in  a  public  office.  The  difference  betwe^  the  lot  of  the  two 
men  is  singular — Arthur  has  a  Sunday  dinner'  at  the  house  of  one  old 
lamily  fneod,  and  short-dated  invitations  to  £11  Banquo's  seat  with 
another.  Arthur's  cheerAil  looks  and  honest  endeavours  to  do  welt,  it 
does  every  &mily  man's  heart  good  to  see.  He  has  all  the  benefit  of  that 
natural  inclinations-one  of  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence  on 
virtue's  side — which  prompts  us  to  help  those  who  help  themselves  :  so 
Kady  are  we  all  to  give  a  friendly  hand  to  second  those  manly  efforts  which 
promise  to  reward  our  kindness  by  some  gratifying  results. 

The  following  sentence  from  a  good,  fatherly  old  boy  at  this  moment 
lingt  merrily  in  my  ear : — "  Fill  your  glass,  Arthur,  and  pass  the  bottle. 
But,  when  do  you  get  your  next  step  in  the  Treasury?  What!  not  till 
Christmas,  nine  months  hence?  That's  much  too  slow  for  my  liking;  I 
niuit  apeak  to  Lord  Grey's  secretary  and  see  if  I  can  push  you  on  a  little 
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Now,  it  ia  by  Uiis  genisl,  generoiu  fediog,  whicb  God  hat  planted  m 
the  humaa  bteast,  tliat  many  »  wiHihy,  atriving  Tosiig  fellow  baa  a 
timely  shove  np-hiU — how  or  why  be  Uule  <lrans.  But  men  like  Philip 
are  reiy  wunnwood  to  »31  eameit-iiimded  ia.at—v>  namral  u  aax  nine- 
taoce  to  find  the  dnnes  bring  u  well  aa  the  boay  beea  of  locicif,  thit 
most  men  would  rather  see  tbeoB  down  in  the  world  than  up- 

Bat,  unhappily,  aince  making  the  sbove  ofaauTationa,  time  baa  paaaed 
on,  and  I  hare  met  Philip  Wardhiw  again.  He  has  learnt  the  troth  tint 
your  own  kith  and  kin  will  tire  at  laat,  and  tJud,  "aa  man  never  ceatiaa^ 
in  one  atay,"  aome  die  off,  and  othera  are  widdy  aoattered,  and  ue 
no  more  aaen.  "  Out  of  ught  out  of  mind,"  it  pre-eminently  tha  ii>t«  of 
"  the  poor  relation."  So  Philip  findi  huiaaelf  al<»ie  in  the  wide  vide 
worid — that  world  in  wiiich,  however  wide,  when  &  man  cannot  py  lii" 
atanding,  he  ywj  eoon  £ods  there  is  no  room  lor  him  1 

Well,  we  met  Phil  in  the  Stfand,  Looking  y^ry  poor  and  very  miaBiatuei 
and  being  equally  averse  either  to  avoid  iiis  company  or  to  be  aeen  in  it, 
we  stepped  aside  witii  him  into  a  chop-houM.  We  were  nota  little  moved 
by  oompaiing  what  he  waa  with  what  he  had  been,  aind  "  dr<^  of  ooni- 
pHsaiun  trembled  ia  oar  eyelids  "  as  we  "  bid  him  tell  his  pitiful  story  :" 
"  Yon  little  thought  ever  to  see  me  in  my  present  sorry  plight,"  he  wd, 
looking  down  upon  his  threadbare  clothes;  "but  the  last  twelve  monthi 
have  wrought  quite  a  revolution  in  my  thoi^hts,  and  leelinga,  and  ideas  at 
things  in  general.  Often  aa  I  had  heard  the  common  saying  abont  one 
day  '  coming  to  my  senses,'  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  while  I  had  uf 
one  to  keep  me ;  but  now  my  eyes  are  opened.  I  have  awaked  aa  fion  ■ 
dream  and  teel  like  the  oreatare  of  another  sphere :  for,  the  world  bu 
changed  with  me  altogether.  Even  the  very  streets  are  quite  difieia>t> 
for  ev^  since  my  clothes  became  seedy,  and  clean  linen  ao  scarce — youK* 
I  am  forced  to  botton-up  in  the  d<%HlayB — I  bare  found  myself  inslinrt- 
ively  keeping  to  all  the  lanes  and  alleys.  I  always  oat  Begent  Street  sod 
go  through  (jolden  Square — not  that  anybody  ia  very  likely  to  come  op 
to  me— no — ^I  walk  the  town  aa  much  akine  as  if  I  van  diof^ei  fcoa  * 
balloon  in  euue  town  in  KamtHchalka. 

"  Variovifl  things  strike  me  aa  queer  and  anomalone  in  the  winter  of  mf 
fortunes.  It  waa  eaaier  far,  while  I  oould  hold  my  head  up,  to  be  intitw 
to  all  ^e  luxuriea  of  the  season  than  it  would  be  now  to  beg  a  loaf  <■ 
bread.  The  same  men  who  will  spend  pounds  to  be  '  genteel,'  wui't  qan 
a  penny  to  be  genfffoua.  Yery  strange,  isn'tit  7  There  is  nothing  between 
turtle  Bonp  and  starvation  I 

"  Time  hangs  very  heavy  when  a  fellow's  poor.  You  see  I  have  no  home 
—only  a  small  bedroom — a  poor  garret — and  a  man  ia  not  expeoted  to  be 
diere  in  the  day-time  except  onoe  in  a  way.  There  are  penny  readiog- 
rooma — ono  in  Leaceater  Square — but  you  can't  stay  there  all  (he  moniing; 
they  soon  find  oat  what  you  are  aAer ;  and  one  of  the  waiteia  said  he  should 
have  thon^t  I  had  taken  aleoseof  thepremisea!  In  fine  summer  weaihv 
I  can  do  pretty  well  i  but  the  winter  is  awfoL    I  dread  next  winter. 
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Laat  ChiiitmsK-daj  ill  tiie  raoi^ectioBB  tliat  flooded  upon  my  miod  almost 
broJnaijharL  Am  to  the  idle  man's  osoal  reaource,  laming  into  aboixi 
and  kwlung  abont  me,  all  that  baa  now  pused  away.  The  shopmaa  oomea 
Dp  to  me  utd  aaka  what  I  want  7  Evea  tlia  Fatlu  norr  caa  railj  be  aaid 
to  be  half  open  to  me.  I  oalj  dare  ^  there  in  tha  monuagfi,  and  ai  to 
Inlcdng  about  Sottcn  Bow,  I  ahoold  dread  tha  raj  thought  of  tooh  a 
thing— there  an  glaacea  I  might  enooimter  which  would  pierce  me  to  the 
9onl.  And  aa  to  the  Serpentine,  I  hate  not  been  near  it  for  weeks.  The 
Lut  time,  one  of  the  Humane  Soeietjr  men  dodged  me  and  ejed  me  to  ras- 
picioiuly  I  TeaUj  beU«nre  he  thoogbt  I  wanted  to  dtowB  otjotil.  So,  all  I 
<^  do  is  to  mope  abcnit  undei  the  treea,  paawng  gaunt  and  wretched- 
loc^g  creatoies  like  mjaelf — Mien  whose  ooats  speak  of  West  End  toilora 
ud  of  better  days.  Some  of  these  men  look  at  you  sympatfaelically,  as  if 
poverty  wero  itself  an  introduction,  and  we  all  beltniged  to  the  same  aonry  and 
stranded  fraterni^.  One  man  above  fitly  years  of  age  said  he  had  been  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Christehuroh  Collie,  Oxford;  anolhcr,  only  aeven 
jeanbeli»K,hadUTedlaCatlto&Terrace,adaBhingmanintheGaards.  Yoa 
Konder  to  bear  suob  things;  but,  save  from  an  occasional  begging-letter, 
;ou  are  (ter«r  likely  to  hear  of  men  like  these,  or  what  has  become  of 
llum.  If  you  were  in  such  a  condition  you  woold  feel  a  uatucsl  lArinfcing 
Sdbi  aU  your  former  acquaintance ;  and  as  to  your  relatLoos,  they  would 
take  Tery  good  care  no  cno  should  hear  it  iiom  theaiJ" 

After  finiahtng  hie  mutton-chops,  and  warming  into  a  yet  more  oom- 
manicatiTe  hunwor  over  a  pint  of  stout,  he  said  he  was  much  obliged  by 
my  kindneas,  Mid  even  the  shilling  it  had  saTed  him  (of  course  I  oould 
not  leaTB  him  without  a  more  aubatantial  aa^stanoe)  was  something  to  dwell 
on  and  to  feel  happy  about  all  that  day ;  for  "a  little  happinessa  goea  « 
lixig  way  in  tbese  times."  He  th^  told  t&e  that  all  he  had  was  twelre 
tdiiUiDgs  a  week,  and  eveu  that  depended  on  the  life  (^  a  sister,  or  the 
Wfiiix  of  her  husband.  He  bad  one  good,  kind  friend,  an  Irish  repcnter, 
who  had  let  bim  into  a  little  penny-o-lining,  "  I  attoid  for  him  at  Bow 
Street  someliiiiea,  when  he  has  aomelhing  more  profitable  elsewhere.  I 
■Iso  have  a  reading  tioket  for  the  BriUsh  Museum,  and  I  onoe  tried  hard  to 
^d  somediing  ancient  to  fieehen  up  for  the  publiahers ;  but  it  was  '  no  go.^ 
One  after  another  in  Paternoster  Row — anything  but  Fater  neater — any- 
thing but  very  fiubetly — I  found  it :  it  is  full  of  aurly  olerks,  who  pretend 
to  go  to  the  prindpalB,  and  (drake  you  off  without  seeing  then — one  afler 
aaother  of  these  follows  eyed  me  as  if  I  were  not  a  likely  sort"  (this  of 
conne  showed  their  discrimination),  "  and  aaid  they  could  not  enter  on 
uy  proposala  without  an  introduction  of  a  literary  kind. 

"  My  friend  the  reporter  sud  be  never  bad  anything  but  what  he 
worked  for  «iic«  he  was  eigbteen  yeara  of  age  ;  but '  neoMsity  made  a 
man  marvellously  inventive,  and  wbetted  bii  eye-teeth' — just  what  I 
experienced ;  and  if  I  had  been  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  he  thought 
I  diDuld  bave  devalued  some  marketaUe  qualifiostious  long  before  my 
tJms  of  lifo." 
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I  lefl  Philip  Wurdlsw  with  aXl  tbe  more  pain  because  I  clearly  rni 
ib&t  had  he  not  been  mined  by  the  cruel  kindness  of  hia  friends,  there 
really  waa  Bome  "  marlcetable  "  staff  to  be  got  ont  of  him.  BoweTer,  I 
very  plainly  perceived  that  he  woald  not  Jive  that  hard  lire  long.  The 
following  winter — it  would  appear  that  hia  feara  of  it  were  ombons— I 
receired  an  imploring  letter  to  viiit  him  in  Wardour  Street.  Th^e  I  found 
him  with  a  rheumatic  attach  of  a  aeriona  kind—- the  cold  and  draughts 
of  London  etreeta  had  pierced  the  joints  of  nature's  hameas— inflammition 
of  the  heart  followed,  and  poor  Pbdlip  died  I 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  ezpresdon,  "  Never  ny 
die,"  has  actually  no  little  to  do  with  the  issues  of  life.  When  a  n^o'i 
vpirit  is  broken,  I  would  not  give  much  jbr  his  chance  of  leogth  of  dayi; 
and  a  cast-down  gentleman  soon  becomes  broken-hearted,  and  his  system 
is  lowered  to  a  point  that  invitea  disease,  with  little  vital  power  to  bear  up 
against  it. 

Not  long  since,  while  fitting  ont  a  Mend's  cabin  at  the  West  Id^ 
Bocks,  I  had  soma  talk  with  one  of  those  Jew  slop-sellers,  ever  tontin; 
with  a  list  of  "fixings"  and  of  cabin  inraiture  to  remind  the  nnmr 
traveller  of  fiir  more  wants  than  he  ever  thinks  of  before  starting,  or  era 
£nds  ont  afterwards;  and  I  asked  Moses  concerning  those  gaunt  gang)  (^ 
dock  labourers — many  of  them  once  having  seen  better  days — who  weit 
said  to  find  in  unlading  cargoes  and  working  at  the  windlaav  that  tphot 
for  unskilled  labour  which  poor  gentlemen  sought  in  vain  in  other  places- 
He  replied :  "  Tea,  sir  ■  they  have  tried  it  on  in  times  past,  but  they  obi 
stand  the  living — the  common  Irish  drive  them  out  of  the  market.  ^D 
an  Irishman'a  belly,  never  mind  how  hard  the  food,  and  he  is  all  rigiitl 
but  that  won't  keep  a  gentleman's  heart  np.  I  know  them  well;  lltor 
clothes  BQon  come  to  bang  loose  about  them ;  and  then — the  overkx^ 
need  bat  eye  their  sbimbUng  shambling  figures,  and  there's  no  more  vA 
fbr  them." 

Philip  Wardlaw  seemed  to  me  the  lowest  stage,  but  I  soon  learnt  i 
lower  still— still  nearer  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  WiUiam  Ballard,  a  CimUh, 
having  exhausted  all  hii  cash  and  alt  his  credit,  and  all  the  patience  li 
his  friends  besides,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  a  regiment  going  n 
India.  One  of  the  officers  proved  to  have  been  his  chum  at  Harrow,  tiA 
smoothed  the  roughs  of  regimental  life  fbr  him  all  be  could — bad  at  the 
best — and  was  the  means  of  making  interest  for  him  at  Madias,  s"^ 
removing  him  to  an  appointment  on  the  Board  of  Works  ;  bat  he  «^' 
home  that  the  loneliness  waa  inanfferable,  and  heshonldsoon  die— aw 
shortly  after,  die  he  did  I 

Tn  this  case — aa  is  too  common — the'last  stage  waa  one  of  drink  tsii 
delirium.  Poverty,  loneliness,  and  a  broken  spirit,  soon  lead  a  nan  to 
drown  hia  misery  in  liquor:  low  diet,  also,  creates  a  craving  for  ■ 
stimulus.  Then  the  more  a  man  drinks  the  less  he  has  to  eat,  and  tfam 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  are  reached  by  rapid  strides.  I  hiT« 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  confessiona  of  an  unhappy  friend— one  wO 
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wu  ejentuRllj  arrested  in  hia  downiraxd  conne.  He  xdd,  "I  should 
hm  been  asnsted  once  before,  but  the  man  who  inqnired  into  m^  casa 
mistook  the  casual  intoxication  from  liquor  taken  from  sheer  exhaustion 
hdbre  I  could  eat  anything,  for  habitual  drunkenness,  and  reported  that 
nothtng  could  be  done  in  a  case  so  desperate." 

No  doubt  some  ruined  men  are  more  callous  and  shameleas  than 
otlien,  but  these  are  generally  of  the  yoonger  sort.     One  day  about  four 

ysars  ance,  as  Lord  F ■  was  going  otct  a  crosMng  in  Begent  Street, 

the  sweeper,  whom  he  had  at  first  disregarded,  appeared  strangely  iamiliar 
at  veil  as  importunate,  and  said,  "  Come,  my  lord,  you'll  ^ve  me  a  trifle 
kr  old  acqufuntance'  sake." 

"  Tou,  indeed  1     Why,  where  can  I  ever  have  seen  you  before  ?  " 
"What  I  don't  yoa  remember  Jobber  Day,  at  Eton?" 

Lord  P gave  his  old  school-fellon  a  sovereign,  and  passed  on. 

This  Etoninu  came  down  to  sweep  a  crossing  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Day  had  been  a  very  popular  fellow  at  Eton,  and  very  rich  in  "  leave 
books"  when  he  left  ;  though  his  ideas  were  very  similar  to  those  of  an 
old  fellow-collegiBQ  of  ours,  who  said,  the  last  morning  he  spent  in  Oxford, 
"Any  gentleman  may  have  a  pick  at  my  books,  for  now  I  have  finished 
my  education  I  never  can  want  to  set  eyes  on  books  again."  The  reason 
we  called  him  "  Jobber"  was,  that  some  one  heard  Day's  father  was  a 
Isr^e  cattle-breeder — so  the  fellows,  never  very  complimentary,  said  he 
Was  a  pig-jobber;  and  Jobber  Day  was  his  sobriquet  ever  oiler. 

Poor  Day,  I  pity  him,  and  with  him  many  tbonsauds  like  him  who 
"go  to  the  dogs"  from  the  same  cause.  The  misfortuues  of  such  men  date 
from  the  day  of  their  birth — bom  with  "  a  cell  more  in  the  heart,  and  one 
lea  in  the  head."  Why,  what  can  yon  hope  or  expect  of  a  good,  generous 
soul  so  constituted — I  know  just  auch  a  case — as  to  be  allowing  a  sick 
person  ten  shilliogs  a  week,  while  writiog,  all  round  the  family,  to  pay 
for  die  necessaries  of  life,  for  themselves,  all  the  time  I  Day  was  like  a 
man  bom  (wo  used  to  say)  with  half  a  bottle  of  champagne  ia  him,  and 
who  never  got  over  the  efiervescence  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  had 
QODe  of  the  Scotch  temperament,  and  was  very  strong  of  the  Irish  :  and 
between  the  two  there  ia  a  very  wide  difierence.  The  latter  mill  feast 
snd  be  merry  with  the  bailiff  in  the  house;  the  former  will  have  no 
appetite  for  his  dinner  to-day,  if  he  sees  any  doubt  of  aoother  some  years 
after  date.  At  the  present  day,  people  called  prudent  look  almost  too  fur 
into  the  future  to  enjoy  the  present;  and  the  devil'me-care  temperament 
of  men  like  Day  is  really  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
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PAET  I.- 
OirasftemooaDr.BidtrodeapuDanal  U>  thedoorof  DombbtaMHooie; 
he  poued  in  throagh  the  iron  gates,  came  up  die  awaep  altnig  wUdi  tb 
lilac-trees  were  beginning  to  acattor  their  leave^  and  then  ha  diflnonDld 
at  the  (tone  iteps  under  the  pcrtioo  (it  was  a  red  brick  hooae  witli 
a  Grecian  portico),  rang  at  the  bell,  and  adted  if  Hin  Bemsn  vu 
at  home. 

He  was  ahoiro  into  the  dnwing-room — a  pleannt,  long,  gnnrnd-fioor 
room,  full  of  comfortable  chairs  and  sofos,  with  window*  tbraogli  vtud 
70a  saw  the  garden,  the  aatnma  flowers  all  a-gtow,  the  son  aetting  hAini 
the  trees.  One  or  two  tall  pictures  o(  DnmbletoBS  who  bad  once  lind  m 
the  loi^  drawing-room  and  walked  in  the  garden,  but  who  no  longer  rami 
and  went,  hung  upon  the  waUs.  There  was  a  pleaaant  perfume  of  faal- 
hooK  flowers  and  burning  wood.  The  room  was  hot,  be-chintsed,  b»- 
perfumed;  HoraUa,  dressed  in  a  black  Telvet  gown,  was  mttiBg  bj  tlie  5r 

She  got  up  to  welcome  the  doctor.  He  thought  that  this  Ua^-vdnt 
lady,  with  the  glowing  window  behind  her,  was  like  a  picture  he  hid  kq 
somewhere ;  or  had  he  read  about  it  7  <^  had  he  dreamt  it  T  SoeMl»*r 
he  knew  she  was  going  to  say,  "  We  are  .  goii^  awaj ;  good-bj  1 "  Ai^ 
Horatia  gare  him  her  hand,  and  aaii, — 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Rich  1 — I  am  so  sorry — my  aunt  teHa  me  we  are  gong 
away  I " 

"Well,"  he  said,  wondering  a  little  at  this  odd  reafizatimi,  "Im 
Sony  to  lose  my  patient  Though,  m  truth,  I  had  meant  to  tell  ;m 
to-day  that  you  yortrsetf  can  best  cure  yoorwlf  AH  yoa  want  is  itgolf 
exercise  and  Hving,  and  occupation.  And  diis  is  pl^aic  I  cannot  tell  dK 
.  chemist  to  put  up  in  a  bottle  and  send  you." 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  w»nt  occupatioQ  7  "  said  Horatia,  a  lifl* 
angry,  and  not  orer-pleased. 

"  Don't  most  women  T  "  said  the  doctor,  uniling.  "  Don't  I  find  JM 
like  prisoners  looked  up  between  four  walls,  with  all  sorts  of  wreldwi 
makershift  employments,  to  pass  away  time?  Why,  this  room  is  a t0| 
pretty  prison,  but  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  be  a  wholesome  one." 

"You  are  right ;  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  Horatia,  in  her  velvet  go»n; 
"bat  I  assure  you  I  work  very  bard."  The  doctor  looked  donbtfol- 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  t  do  7  "  she  went  on.  "  This  is  not  the  Bnt  time 
you  speak  in  this  way." 

"  It  is  an  old  observation  of  mine,"  Doctor  Rich  said,  "  and  I  csnnot 
help  repeating,  that  women  in  your  class  of  life  have  not  enough  to  do." 
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"  That  ifl  becanse  yun  do  Dot  know :  take  mj  Hfe,  iar  instance ;  I 
nerer  hare  a  moment  to  m;sel£  I  have  to  kee^  op,  correspond,  make 
appointmenta,  dine,  drive,  drink  tea,  vith  three  or  finir  hundred  people 
all  aa  btuy  and  orer-tired  ai  I  am.  I  go  out  to  dinner,  to  a  par^,  to  a 
baU  almost  ereiy  night  is  the  aeaaon.  All  the  morning  I  ahop  and  write 
letters ;  all  the  afternoon  X  drive  about  here  and  there,  and  drink  five 
o'clock  tea.  I  am  never  alone;  I  mnat  for  ever  be  talldng,  doing, 
attending,  coming,  going.  Is  not  this  vork  for  ten  women  instead  of  one 
poor,  unhappy,  tired-oat  creature  like  mTaelf  ?  "  cried  she,  strangely 
excited. 

Dr.  Bich  mui  a  uft-hearted  man,  especially  so  when  he  thoi^t  of 
Horatia,  and  he  laid,  kindly,  "  That  does,  indeed,  seem  a  dreadful  life 
to  me.  Can't  I  help  you?  Can't  I  prescribe  some  more  rational  scheme 
of  existence  T  " 

"  No,  no;  nobody,  nothing  can  save  me,"  paid  Min  Bemera.  "  I  am 
utterly  jaded,  battered,  wearied  out.  I  owe  everything  to  my  annt.  I 
must  go  ber  ways  and  lead  her  life;  tho«  is  no  help  for  me." 

"Bat  yon  migh^  perhafs,"  aud  the  doctor,  hesitating — "per- 
lu^' •" 

"  No  1  "  cried  Horatia,  with  some  emotdtm,  "  I  shall  never  many  I  if 
thAt  is  what  yon  mean.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  might  have  been ; 
but  now — now  I  am  ashamed  to  look  people  in  the  &ee  when  she  tries 
to  ...  ■  What  dreadfiil  thing!  I  am  saying  I — but,  all  the  same,  I  mnat 
go  on,  and  on,  and  on.     There  is  no  rest  for  me  except  where  the  weary 

go  in  time.     Where — where "  She  finished  her  sentence  by  banting 

oat  oyii^.  She  was  ill  and  unnerved,  and  unlike  herself,  so  that  there 
waa  acaoe  ezcnae  foe  her. 

Dr.  Bich  tbon^t  ao,  at  least.  He  went  up  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and,  pnduag  aade  the  flower-stand,  opeoed  it  wide,  and  looked  out  into 
tbe  garden.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice,  and 
then  he  came  back  to  the  fire.  It  was  a  tall  old  ehinm^-piece,  ronnd 
wliich  the  Dambletons  (the  masters  of  the  boose)  bad  aiaembled  for  two 
centuries  and  more.  A  lady  let  into  llie  wall,  with  a  pearl  ceddace  and 
powdered  hair,  seemed  to  look  him  full  in  the  &ce,  and  nod  her  head  once 
or  twioe^ 

Horatia  had  snnk  down  on  a  low  tori  of  con^,  and  was  wiping 
her  tears  away.  The  fresh  gust  of  air  which  blew  in  through  the  open 
window  cheered  and  revived  her  more  than  any  consoling  remarks  or 
talking.  When  she  had  wiped  her  tears,  ehe  looked  np,  and  he  saw  all 
the  lines  that  care  had  written  under  these  dark  eyes,  and  he  was  sod- 
denly  filled  with  immeoae  sympathy,  pity,  liking.  Por  a  moment  be  was 
mlent,  and  then  he  made  a  great  resolve,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voicfr— 

"  I  think  I  could  help  you,  if  you  would  let  me.  Instead  of  being  a 
straw  in  a  whirlpool,  bow  would  you  like  to  come  and  stagnate  in  a  pond  7 
How  would  you  like  to  be  a  conntry  doctor's  wife  7  " 

Horatia  blushed  up,  started  with  amazement,  and  then  leant  back 
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among  her  ctuhioiu  to  hide  her  agitation,  while  Dr.  Bid)  went  on  to  say, 
wilh  extra  deliberation,  that  eoaal  difierencefl  had  never  impresaed  him 
greatlj — that  he  could  not  see  why  a  fine  lady  should  not  take  a  tnnt 
at  everyday  life ;  "  for  it  ia  at  best  caily  a  very  common  place,  every- 
day life  that  I  have  to  offer  you,"  he  said  amiling. 

He  was  apt  to  be  a  Httle  didactic ;  but  he  had  aoon  finished  hit 
speech,  and  he  waited  for  Horatia  to  b(^tn  hers. , 

"  I  am  GO  snrprised,"  she  eaid,  tryiag  to  speak  steadily.  "  I — I  don't 
' — yoa  don't  know  me,  Dr.  Bich." 

The  doctor  answered,  atill  at  his  ease,  that  he  had  wished  to  many 
for  some  time  past,  that  he  did  not  expect  that  his  uster,  who  had  been 
his  faoQsekeeper,  would  remain  with  him  always,  that  he  had  never 
&ncied  anybody  in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
arrangement  might  make  them  both  more  happy  than  they  had  either  of 
them  been  hitherto.  He  spoke  bo  quietly  and  deliberately  (it  was  his 
way  when  he  was  excited)  that  Horatia  never  guessed  that  this  was 
an  ardent,  loving  heart,  full  of  chivalrous  impulse,  of  passionate  feeling; 
a  treasure  which  he  was  offering  ber — that  this. homely  country  doctor 
was  as  much  her  superior  in  every  tender,  feminine  quality  as  in  tnaaly 
Btrength,  and  power,  and  vigour.  • 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently  with  flushed  checks.  She  saw  a 
middle-sixed,  thick^set  maa,  with  a  kind  face,  with  what  seemed  to  ber 
tnutworthy  and  keen  eyes,  instead  of  sleepy  ones  Uke  her  own,  with  a 
very  sweet  voice,  whose  tones  she  seemed  to  hear  after  he  had  ceased 
speaking. 

She  pictured  to  herself  his  ivy-grown  house.  She  had  once  driven 
past  it  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Dumbleton.  She  tried  to  imagine  the  daily 
round  of  life,  the  quiet  little  haven,  the  silence  after  all  these  years  of 
noise  and  racket,  the  stillness  after  all  this  coming  and  going — one  good 
friend  instead  of  a  hundred  more  or  less  indifferent.  A  man  with  every 
worldly  advantage  would  not  have  tempted  her  ao  greatly  just  at  that 
moment.  She  Uionght  to  herself  that  she  wished  she  had  the  courage  la 
say  'yes.' 

When  she  found  ootirage  at  last  to  speak  at  all,  she  said — not  the 
'  no  '  she  imagined  she  was  going  to  say — but,  "  I  can't— I  can't  give 
yon  any  answer  now.  I  will  send — I  will  write.  I  will  talk  to  them. 
Please  go,  before  they  come  in." 

Bo  Dr.  Bich  made  her  a  little  grave  bow,  and  walked  away.  BJa 
plebeian  breeding  stood  him  in  good  service.  He  waa  quite  composed  and 
quiet,  and  at  his  ease,  and  here  she  was  trembling,  and  agitated,  and 
scarcely  able  to  control  herseJC  When  he  was  gone  she  went  upstaiia, 
slowly  crossing  the  hall,  and  passing  along  the  gallery  which  led  to  her 
room.  There  was  nobody  else  coming  or  going,  there  vrere  only  gathering 
shadows  and  shut  oaken  doors,  and  more  Dombletons  hanging  from  the 
walla,  and  windows  set  in  carved  panels,  which  looked  out  over  the  conntry 
and  the  tree-tops,  and  the  annset. 
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She  stopped  and  looked  ouL  Sbe  saw  the  high-road  gleamiag  white 
between  the  dark  woods  on  either  ude ;  she  taw  a  horseman  riding  away ; 
past  the  gate,  and  tlte  Haycock,  and  die  little  row  of  cottages ;  past  the 
break  in  the  trees,  and  then  the  road  turned,  and  i&e  could  cee  him  no 
kmger.  She  looked  out  for  some  ten  minutes,  without  mnoh  heeding  all 
that  was  going  on.  Great  purple  clouds  hearing  out  of  the  horixon, 
Maiding  and  breaking;  winds  risiag;  leares  fluttering  in  the  evening 
breeze ;  Inrda  wheehng  in  the  ur,  and  rooks  cawing  from  their  neits ; 
the  great  Day  removing  in  glory,  and  speeding  away  in  solemn  state  to 
otiier  conntriee;  Ihe  Night  arriving,  with  her  pompons,  shinii^  train — all 
these  great  changes  d  dynastiea  and  states  of  living  did  not  trouble  her ; 
only  as  the  mn  disappeared  behind  the  trees,  HAraiia  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  tiiat  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind — that  what  had  seemed 
at  first  Bo  impossible,  and  so  little  to  be  thought  of;  that  what  had 
appeared  to  her  only  a  day  ago  nnattunable,  and  far  beyond  her  reach, 
waa  hen  now,  if  ahe  had  but  the  resolution  to  open  her  hand  and  tc  take 
it — to  aocept  that  tranquil  existence,  that  calm  happiness,  which  she  bad 
told  herself  a  thoosand  thousand  times  was  never  to  be  hers.  Suddenly 
the  poor  battered  ban]ue  had  drilled  into  a  calm  little  haven  :  the  ocean 
ma  roarii^  still;  the  winds  and  the  waves  beating  and  tossing  all 
about ;  but  here,  shdtered,  protected,  safely  anchored,  she  might  stay  if 
she  would.  And  yes,  she  wonld  stay :  if  she  had  scarcely  the  courage 
to  remain,  she  had  still  less  to  &ce  the  ocean  again.  She  would  stay, 
come  what  might.  Perhaps  Horotia  exa^erated  to  herself  the  past 
storms  and  troubles  of  her  life,  but  it  is  certain  (and  so  she  kept  saying 
to  herself)  that  at  two-and'thirty  she  was  old  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistreas.  She  was  not  ungrateful  to  her  aunt  for  years  of  kindness, 
bnt  she  could  surely  best  judge  for  herself.  And  so,  telling  herself 
that  she  was  not  ungrateful,  she  began  to  wilder  how  she  could  send  a 
note  to  tiie  doctor ;  how  she  could  best  break  the  dreadful  news  to 
I.adj  Whiston,  who  was  her  aunt,  to  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  who  was  her 
cousin  and  Lady  Whiston's  daughter.  It  is  a  way  tliat  people  have ; 
they  tell  themselves  that  they  are  not  ungtateful,  and  they  go  uid  do  the 
very  tiling  which  does  not  prove  their  graUtude. 

The  ladies  came  in  very  late,  and  went  to  their  rooms  at  once  to 
make  ready  for  dinner.  Horatia,  who  had  dressed  with  nervous  haste, 
nod  who  WHS  too  much  excited  to  be  still,  went  wandering  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room  in  her  white  dinner-dress,  trying  to  find  words  and 
courage  to  tell  them  of  what  had  occurred. 

The  houBenUuds  came  in  to  put  the  room  to  rights,  to  straighten 
cushions  and  chairs,  to  sweep  the  hearth,  and  make  up  the  fire.  The 
I>ambletons  were  chilly  people,  and  fires  burned  on  their  hearth  almost 
all  the  year  rotmd.  Then  th^  departed,  leaving  a  cheerful  blaze  behind 
tbem,  comfortable  furniture  in  orderly  array,  lights  with  green  shades, 
pApei  folded  on  the  tahle.  The  place  might  have  looked  tranquil  and 
liomelike  enough  but  for   the  restless  Horatia  pacing  backwards  and 
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fcnmidi.  fl&t  hardly  aoiimd  Mr.  DmnUsbn,  tiw  mMter  <tf  divboDie, 
wlio  cane  ia  qnutly  aad  waok  dowa  in  »  big  obnr,  nd  wsteked  lur  n 
■he  flitted  to  and  fro.  Tiiii  oaaataat  coming  and  going  woiziad  turn.  B» 
WH  »  good-looking,  kiodlf ,  shmwd,  lamrraA  yovng  bmul  He  wh  niii^jr 
ailent,  but  1)«  would  antww  if  be  wu  ^Mikea  to.  SonetiaMi  ha  ipoka 
of  bit  own  ■coord. 

To-aigbthe^tte,  udMid,  "Whatiethanuttar,  HsntiaT  Wbatu* 
joa  taking  all  this  exetctae  ferT"  abd  Hra-aria  atoppad  anddtnlj,  aad 
turned  iwund,  and  looked  at  bim  for  a  minute  «ithaat  apaaVing-  As 
hour  ago  bar  mind  bad  bean  mads  up,  and  bat  again  ahe  waa  hMitatiiigi 
BhrinkinK,  and  thinfciwg  tbat  aba  bad  almoat  nthar  obange  bar  mind  dM" 
tall  it,  it  Beamed  ao  twrible  a  taak.  &U  here  waa  aa  opening.  Bnrj 
Duaiblebin  waa  good-natnicd,  perhapa  be  might  help  her)  at  all  Brtat^ 
be  would  give  her  good  advioe.  Sfaa  atoi^ed  abort  is  bar  walk,  atood 
■Uaigbt  and  atill  in  her  white  dreaa,  with  a  dvooping  bead.  "  You  eaa 
help  me,"  ahe  aaid,  at  laiilooki^  up;  "I  am  ^ing  to  decide  fbrm^Mlf 
for  onee,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it." 

"  Yon  Burpriao  me— «nd  ao  yoa  aetuaUj  don't  knew  jour  own  minil,' 
aud  Dumbleton,  amiling. 

"  Tell  me,"  aaid  Horatia  enddoily,  "  would  jou  tbidc  a  wonan  MH 
who— enppoae  jron  were  a  woman  over  tbiitjr,  3£ury  I  "— • 

"  I  shouidn'town  to  it,"  aa^a  Mr.  Dumbleton. 

"  Henry,  liaten  to  me,"  laid  Horatio  "  Suppoaa  the  caaa  of  anne  oai 
whore  life  is  paaaiog  on,  who  haa  no  aettled  home,  who  baa  not  knove  i* 
jears  and  ymn  the  bloaaing  and  prinlega  of  being  mooh  aonBdnad,v 
ntuoh  loved.  Don't  tltink  me  haartleaa—annt  flar  ban  bann  kini^naai  if°^ 
— I  Bhallalw&ya,alwa7a  be  grateful;  but——" 

"  All  the  gratitude  in  tbe  world  would  not  indoga  n»  to  live  wt&  bo, 
if  that  ia  what  you  raeaa,"  aaid  Dumbleton.  | 

"  Oh,  BJMtry  I  "  aaid  Horatia,  coming  and  atandii^  in  front  (/  bte ;  I 
"  nhould  you  think  rery  badly  of  me  if|  if^— oaa  aagrtAnv  ^  *  nUtaUtn" 
for  »  woman  in  my  poaition  ?  "  Tbe  taan  came  into  her  cjaa  ai  i^ 
■poke,  ai^d  Dtunbletoa  aaw  that  ber  banda  were  trembling.  X  think  it«M 
for  thia  Iboliah  reaaon,  aa  raodh  aa  for  toy  ahe  ooold  give  Um,  Aat  ii( 
determined  to  help  ber  throu^  the  wdeid  if  he  conld. 

"Who   ia  it?"    he   a^^d,  a  little  alarmed  aa  to  what  the  ananr     I 
might  be. 

The  answer  oame,  and  gratia,  binabing,  and  locking  twaaty  tgVBi     i 
said — "  Dr.  Rich." 

"  So  that  ia  what  ha  came  for  7 "  aaya  Henry,  np^ning  Ub  eyas.  I 

"  Don't  you  like  bim  7"  implored  Hoiatia. 

"  I  think  Riob  is  a  o^ilal  good  Mow,"  aaid  Dumbleton,  beailaliiif- 
*'  I  don't  think  be  ia  doing  a  Tory  wiae  thing.  You  will  hare  to  tun  •*» 
a  new  leaf,  Batia,  and  tuck  up  your  aleeres,  and  all  that  m>ti  of  thing ;  bat 
I  Buppoae  you  are  prepared  7  "  • 

"You  do  like  htm  7"  aud  Horatia.    "Ob,  Hmr^,  ItbiakyouMVST' 
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rerrkmdl  I  did  not  expoottofiad  am  «n^  panon  to  lutBa  tome  » 
{MtHDtfy."  And  HoMtu  mi,  ia  kndi,  «  littl&Kii^naed  that  Hanij  did 
bM  mnrt  more  upm  the  iBeqiuUl^  of  tii*  mstck.  To  her,  brongbt  np  u 
^  bad  been,  in  the  aemi-ftMhionable  world,  the  difference  Kcmed  gre*tor 
tium  h  Tcmllj  ma.  StM  He«aMdtobeperii>Rning«ime  hsrmc  fmb;  she  had 
a  aott  d*  feeling  that  she  was  a  priraieM  Mapping  down  ftnm  bar  ^trana; 
that  her  reaoltiti^  ^d  h«r  •^lamirdbmaj  eredit ;  that  tha  &vaur  &o  was 
oonferriag  ma  immense;  dmt  Dr.  Ifiohia  giMittida  mnatbeat  lent  equal 

to  her  oondetoension. 

And  now  I  most  confew  that  the  doctor  onlj  ipdk»  titaoA^yib.'mix  had 
■aid  that  aooial'  difitnncea  did  notgnHtly  impim^faiiii.  Ear  Htwatia  her- 
tdf  be  had  the  teodareat  Mgard  mid'  admoEation';  for  har  podtion  aa  die 
aieae  of  a  bwonen,  and  the  oonaiii  ttf  om  or  twe  Bimout^ei,  he  dift  not 
gieady  oare ;  he  might  bara  Aom^t  mote  of  it  if  hfi  had  been  won  in 
the  world.  As  it  wat,  ifaa  Bd>jaot  aoamalj  occnured  to  him.  fie  w«  at 
that  moment  cloae  at  home,  elding  olsi^  a  dark  lame,  hedged  with.  blaok-> 
locking' toeee,  widi  tlie  ataia  coming  ont.oresiiead  in  adcj  Bwwpt.l^  dciftiDg 
dooda.  Tiwwiad'w— riaJngaadrfiikhig  tfae^biwid»M,biitriiedi>ctof  w— 
abeootMd  aa  he  lode  along,  and  aa  he  thooe^  with  tenderMt  a&etien  of 
dw  graeiens  and  chaimiag  and  beaotifi^  woomui  whom  he  had  n^aiaad 
in  dM  tami^  of  hia  honeet  haart.  It  waa  for  kenslf  that  be  loved  b«t^ 
and&atiarhsr  nuroundings.  He  woold  faaxv  manied  bar  aut  of  a  borel 
if  die  had  happanad  to  be  bom  tfaore,  wkoRaaiha,  I  faar,  took  him  man 
&r  what  ho  had  to  giT«  her  than  &v  what  ha  waa.  She  wantad  ta  many 
Um,  not  beeaoM  ha  waa  npri^fi  aad  tender,  avd  wiae ;  not  beeanae  A* 
told  berself  ahe  oonld  hope  to  make  him  "iutppj  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him 
— 4rat  becanae  aha  told  herSaU'  be  oonld  maka  bar  happy.  Hte  waa  bj 
way  cf  giving  up  avaii^thiDg  for  him,  but  in  ttnth,  if  she  gave  anjtiiing 
qp,  it  waa  6a  har  own  saka,  beeauM  she  was  tired  of  it. 

Lady  WhiatoD  and  her  daaghter  eame  down  aa  the  dimter  wm  an- 
iKmneed.  K&.  I>iimblti<>n  irfbved  hia<ann  to  hia  motiwv-ui-law,  the  other 
two  followed  acroaa  die  ball.  [Phe  diansr  table  dasaled  thorn  for  a  moment 
with  its  Hghta  a^  ibiniag  ailTer  and  flowen,  bat  thor  ejea  aoon  became 
acatartomad,  and  tbay  aat  down  and  took  "dieir  jrfaoea.  I^dy  Whuton  was 
a  litda  dtrireUed  ap  and  sather  fligh^  old  lo^  ;  Mn.  Dumblaton,  a  kind 
littie  &t  woman,  iriio  ohirped  and  ohattood,  and  reaponded  to  ber  mother's 
constant  flow  of  talk.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  aa  uaual,  oarrad,  and  did  not  mix 
mncli  in  tlie  ooiweraatimi.  Horatia  ooald  hardly  looae  heradf  to  attend 
to  vrbat  was  going  on.  Why  are  pec^Ie  alwaya  eiqiaated  to  rouse  them- 
adivca  and  to  talk  of  tiie  thing!  they  are  not  tbinkang  about? 

"I  am  qoite  worn  oat,"  Lady  Whistoi  was  i^ing.  "Henry,  yon 
know  how  &r  from  strong  I  am.  I  drove  to  tomi  this  momii^.  I  was 
topping  fortwo  hours.  I  landied  at  the  De  Beasnllea'.  There  I  met 
JansFuaons,  who  inaiated  upon  taking  me  all  over  tiie  Sontfa  Kensington 
Ttftiiinnwi.  and  from  then  to  Maroohetti's  atndio.  Ve  then  went  back  w 
CSiAfid  teeal^  and  paid  a  uambflr  of  fiaits.    We  got  to  Lady  Famr^ 
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aboot  h«lf-put  five,  and  had  oalj  time  to  drink  &  oap  of  tea.  I  SaanA 
the  carriBge  with  At^inata  in  it  waiting  at  tlie  door.  Heoiy,  you  onj^t 
to  get  Ladj  Jane  to  come  down  and  ttaj  with  you.  There  ia  do  one 
lilce  her." 

Hr.  Dmnbleton  smiled  nther  grimly,  aad  lira.  Dumbleton  hattUy 
changed  the  conrenation,  and  nid,— 

"  Wei),  dear  Batia,  what  have  yoa  been  about  all  day  1 " 

Hontia  looked  at  her  plate,  Mr.  Dumbleton  looked  at  Horatw. 

"  Did  Dr.  Bich  call  again  7  "  nid  Lady  Whirton. 

"  Tea,"  Heratia  said. 

"Hoee  people  are  reoUy  onco&Ki<Hiable,"  cried  the  old  lady. 
**  Horatift,  I  hope  you  made  him  underatand  tbat  we  are  going  away,  and 
*11  that,  and  iJiall  not  require  hii  attendance  any  more.  I  dcm'l  know 
what  he  will  not  charge.  He  ia  not  as  M.D.  tliough  he  calla  biniidf  a 
doctor.  Now,  Mr.  Bonaey,  a  married  man  with  a  large  fiunilyi  never 
aiked  me  more  than  S«.  Gd.     Those  sort  of  people  must  be  kept  down.'' 

Horatia  was  blushing  pinker  and  pinker,  Henry  Dumbletou  waa  nMm 
and  more  amnaed,  and  lo  a  queer  desultory  convflrsation  went  on,  all  at 
eroaa  purpoees.  There  eeemed  to  be  tome  &tality  in  the  way,  in  which 
docton  kept  popping  up  with  every  coune,  and  from  under  era;  diak> 
ODTer.  Dr.  Kich,  and  Mr.  Caton  his  pertner,  went  round  with  tiie  oitrAa; 
with  the  roast  Mr.  Bonsey  was  served  over  again,  and  all  the  London  phy- 
•idans.  And  then,  with  the  dessert,  arrived  a  series  of  horrible  illneoMa^ 
which  had  attacked  varloiui  ladiea  of  high  rank,  symptoms  following  tmch 
other  in  alarming  suocession.  Horatia  heard  nothing.  She  was  sitting  in 
a  sort  of  dream,  only  she  listened  when  diey  spoke  of  Dr.  Eicb.  Was  i( 
indeed  &tedT  .  Was  this  new  unknown  world  opening  to  her?  Waa  ahe 
an  alien  already,  doomed  to  go  away  and  leave  them  all,  and  live  the 
nnknown  Ufe  he  had  ofi^red  her  ?  It  seemed  unreal  and  shadowy,  like 
the  night  all  round  about.  Wlien  the  ladies  got  up  firom  table,  Hotatia 
followed.  But  Dnmbletm  got  up,  too,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  aiKt 
Bud,  "  I  will  tell  my  lady  "  in  an  undertone,  as  she  passed  him. 

So  Horatia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stayed  in  the  hall,  and  went  Hid 
gazed  oat  through  the  glass  door  at  the  black  landscape,  at  the  mmty, 
wind-blown  sky.  It  had  been  raining,  but  the  clouds  were  brcaldng; 
tbe  crescent  moon  rose  palely  and  faintly  irom  behind  the  blade  trees, 
the  veils  of  vapour  wreathed  and  curled  in  the  sky,  the  wind  blew 
in  soft  sudden  gusts  over  the  oountiy,  and  across  the  grass  and  tbe 
fields.  A  lamp  was  burning,  hanging  irom  the  pilars  in  the  hall.  It 
looked  like  a  tort  of  temple,  and  Horatia  in  her  white  robes  might  have 
passed  for  a  priestess,  looking  out  at  iLe  heavens  aud  bying  to  md 
her  late — her  &te,  which  other  people  after  all  were  settling  and  artai^u 
ing  at  their  fancy,  for  Lady  Whiston,  discomposed,  astonished,  indignant, 
on  the  drawing-room  80&,  was  condemning  her  to  live  her  pmait  life 
to  the  veiy  end  of  her  days.  Mr.  Dumbleton,  in  the  arm-chair,  waa 
mildly  but  firmly  mairying  her  to  the  doctor.    Mrs.  Dumbletoa  waa 
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^mpeUuzing  with  her  mother  uid  HualMaid  alternately,  ftnd  Hon^  her- 
•el(  who  had  most  at  stake,  waitiiig  outside,  was  watching  tJie  doods  and 
the  mooa.  At  last  Mr.  Dambletoa  got  up  with  a  jawn,  tui  saantered 
out  of  the  room.  He  came  oat  into  the  ball  with  the  lamp  and  the  £owe» 
and  the  white-robed  lady  staring  out  at  the  ak;.  She  started  aa  he 
called  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  aend  down  to  the  etatioa,"  he  aaid.  "  The  man  can 
take  a  note  if  yoB  like  to  put  poor  Hioh  oat  of  aoapenae.  There  ia  a  pen 
and  ink  in  my  room."  He  lit  a  cigar  aa  he  spoke,  and  went  oat  and 
itood  on  the  wet  atepa  under  the  portico.  And  HorUia,  doing  aa  he  told 
her,  went  into  her  atudy.  It  waa  all  lighted  up,  ibr  Dumbletoa  often  aat 
then  of  an  evening,  ^e  aat  down  at  his  table,  and  alowly  took  up  a  pen, 
and  then  bid  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  wrote,  iiardly 
(aeing  Aa  words  sa  she  formed  tbem,  hardly  knowing  what  aba  said  i 

"  Yon  most  help  me  to  bear  my  aunt's  displeasure.  I  have  determiaed  to 
come  to  you-~I  know  I  con  rely  upon  yon, 

"  HORATIA." 

Sie  felded  np  the  piece  of  paper  and  sealed  it,  and  came  out  again,  car- 
ryii^  it  in  her  hand.  Dumbleton,  who  waa  sUll'  waiting  ouCude  talking 
to  on«  of  hia  grooms,  took  it  without  aaking  any  qaeaUooa.  He  merely 
nodded  '  tbank  yon,'  and  gave  it  to  the  man:  "  Yon  can  leaTe  tbia  at  the 
doctor's  on  your  way,  and  oall  and  see  if  there  ia  an  answer  coming  back." 

And  then  Horatia  knew  that  tbs  die  waa  cast,  and  with  ber  own  liand 
she  had  signed  and  sealed  her  tUe, 

Jnat  at  that  moment  Lady  Whiaton  bad  succeeded,  durii^  her  Bon-iu> 
law's  absence,  in  completely  *»1Ving  round  ber  daughter.  "  We  can  leave 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after ;  I  ahall  not  see  Horada  to-night,  I  am  too 
much  displeased.     She  must  give  up  this  ridiculona  acbeme." 

It  waa  twilight  when  the  tramp  of  the  horse's  hoofs  oame  thudding 
along  the  quiet  glimmering  lane  wtiich  led  to  the  doctor's  house.  Hoberta, 
the  doctor's  sister,  who  had  grown  very  weary  of  a  long  tiu-it-tite,  ran 
out  to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother,  and  Ur.  Caton  followed  more  leisurely. 
Am  Jamea  diamounted,  agitated,  wearied,  excited,  the  kindly  welcome 
teemed  inexpresMbly  aoothing  and  pleasant. 

For  home  opened  itawide  door  to  him,  he  thought,  and  seemed  to  txj, 
"  Come  in ;  here  yon  have  a  right  to  ent«r,  a  right  to  be  loved ;  whatever 
beUla  yon  without,  oome  in ;  forget  your  anxiety,  yonr  anapense,  put 
away  yoQT  fears  for  to-nigbt  Welcome,  welcome  1 "  Home  said  all  this 
aa  Berta  kissed  him,  and  Caton  said— 

"  I  say,  James  Kicb,  yoa  ask  me  to  dinner  at  aix,  and  it  is  near  eight 
beibre  yon  come  in." 

**  I—I  couldn't  come ;  I  waa  detained,"  aaid  Dr.  Rich;  "  order  dinner, 
BertK." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  also  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  at  a 
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WUe  wilb  nas^  vith  oasdln,  nd  ovw^sMtKt  nrattOB;  wiA  Beltr  in 

and  Iriendly  flDaa^ 

After  th«  HB  had  Ml,  tm  I  Ii«ie  mii,  Urn  |iiK|tiBd<rada.tBnied  te  gnjr, 
Asd  to  bhek,  nd  tha  WNMluag  nM  bc^oi  to  &U  down  in  0(»kc«1 
ahcfwers  patteriiig  against  the  window ;  a  great  misty  w«ll  of  diAam 
aeoned  to  hide  London  nd  aU  its  li^ts.  B«rta  conU  bdI  gc  ont  into  the 
gxrim  for  bar  onsing  attol),  and  iho  had  to  lotmi  iUo  ttw  duklisf; 
little  stting-ioem  aftor  (timer,  while  the  gendcmen  let  ors  thnr  wine. 

ffln  got  sot  (HW  of  liar  long  acatna  Id  sew,  and  a»  Ae  atitcbad  d» 
fcintfy  woBda«dwhatiiutD  be  Ae  ead  of  theae  mitnt  tiu-i-lta  ni 
long  KamK  Ske  faaui  Ibfltc  voieaa  xiamg  and  minabliag  in  tlia  ^niiig- 
poom ;  At  oonld  diad^oUi  Jaan'a  aiA  toim  from  GatM^  hsA  onei; 
she  aakfld  bonctf  wlndiir  tC  WW  pOMible  that  ahe  ooold  one  day  like  Ihe 
harsh  voioe  ss  well  as  she  lored  the  other ;  she  bn^e  her  thread,  ui 
stitched — no,  nerer,  nerer ;  nobody  could  be  to  her  wbtt  her  biuter 
was — ^whom  else  did  she  wantT  die  would  lire  fcr  bim  alw^s.  Only 
that  morning  they  had  had  a  little  discuanon  ont  in  the  gankn— •U 
rininog  then  with  nm  and  txiam,  not  gs^  aad  awitt^ika  aa  nmr— about 
poor  Gaton'a  netiM.  ttie  Ukad  him  and  she  didn't  like  Um;  At  ■Iw' 
lored  him  when  hewaa  aad,  aAeat,  aabdned;  de  almoat  hated  bimi^ 
finding  bar  pardkaBae  moie  kind,  he  beeaino  gKy,  esnfldest,  tattsdiK,  ai 
foasy.  Smb  JaaiB  owned  aamtiimei  it  was  *  pi^  that  Catan  had  » 
Buja^  a  aoomioor  aaoial  obai^raneea. 

It  is  rery  puzzling  to  define  the  eztrMsidiMi^  difierence,  ao  amsD  nd 
yet  10  great,  wfaudi  odaCs  betare«Ea  a  number  of  people  iiTing  in  tha  mm 
place,  talking  the  same  toi^ne,  fceling  the  aama  amotions.  There  »i%  1* 
US  saj,  first,  the  great  iwople,  a  number  of  when  make  np  lAtt  ia  «aW 
the  great  world.  Then,  people  of  the  workl;  then,  people  oat  of  thewoU; 
and,  lastly,  the  people — le  paiple,  properly  speaking.  Dr.  Bioh  and  lui 
siat»  Boberta,  and  Hr.  Caton,  his  partner,  were  people  out  of  tbe  mt^^ 
who  bod  been  Teiy  happ^  notwitfatfaoding.  fioratia  wna  »■  anwU  peana 
of  the  waild,  who  had  been  yery  nubappy  in  it,  and  jet  who  had  kanci 
nnoonacioni^  oertein  waye  and  kabita  Aere  wfai«^  made  bar  nnlike 
Roberts,  aad  anperiortoheraafgr  aBmeregBtward  mgmee  waa  iwctrMJ- 
As  Tor  the  doctor,  he  was  forty  ^aneU  and  more.  HehadbeennaiHgH" 
cm  board  ship,  he  had  been  to  India  and  bade,  he  hod  kneaked  Jboet  f" 
SAeen  yeara,  be  had  been  at  ^atb'a  door  one*  or  twiae  (tbe  hat  tio* 
was  when  he  nearly  died  of  small-^KK,  befbn  Boberta  eaoM  to  lire  9^ 
him — aome  one,  to  whan  At  waa  not  as  g^ntefnl  aa  she  migfat  faave 
been,  had  naned  bim  through  it  all).  Kyaanandezpeiicnee;  if  ndiliiig 
np  j^aanat  people  of  every  d^rae,  from  aaragaa  witboM  any  detk*  ft 
all,  to  lords  and  ladies  in  silken  gear  ;  if  a  good  heart,  if  geed  wit,  sad 
good  adnoation  do  not  make  a  gentleman  after  twoaooie  yeara,  it  ia  hnd  to 
say  what  will.  Poor  Caton  had  not  enjoyed  all  theae  adrantager— «e^ 
ftie  good  heart  waa  his. 
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ir  B«ta  liid  d«da«d  that  she  ftodad  biin,  vny  likai^  bv 
brsttar  might  lutve  ngnttad  hu  itmsf,  and  tfaovgltt  ^e  «u  thnnring 
hnwlf  nraj ;  u  ihe  lesiBed  to  nre  Ultle  far  him— on  Am  Matiwr^^ 
Aook  bo-  bead,  Imgbad,  bhubed,  wonld  bare  aotbiBg  to  atj  irbsn  iIm 
■aw  him — Juno,  oat  of  kmm  Mrang*  ooatmdicticm,  imi  all  tin  moi* 
tytaptahy  Ar  Caton  baoanat  hia  nMtr  (toowfld  «i>  Ihtis;  aakad  faim  to  Om 
bonte,  pnnaed  bim  ouaitiiadly,  and  tdld  Barta  at  kat  &at  Aa  warn  fin* 
and  iboiiah  not  to  be  able  to  iqtpraciM*  a  kind  tnd  booaonibla  man  ifben 
be  MOM  in  bcr  ivay. 

**  I  may  ba  foiHA,  Jnam  ;  jaa  know  I  am  set  fina—'I  hate  fin* 
todiea,"  Mad  Berta,  with  iriiMB  It  ««■'»  aon  aal^Mt. 

Thi^  bad  jsat  dMW  bnAfaM,  tite  doctor  had  soma  out  fcr  a  morning 
ttnU  wiib  Tlu  Ttmm  mi  Ida  dgar,  Berta  mdkad  baHde  bim  wiih  a 
baikatftil  of  K»ta.  The  gmrdta  iraa  on  a  »h»p>  a  long,  tmmm,  and 
umewhat  nogleetad  ttjip,  with  gtwm,  iH&  nwbadt^  with  ehiwtteM,  wltb 
all  London  and  its  domea  and  towers  fot  a  baobyotmd.  There  lay  the 
irity  in  tin  tallay  atntcbhtg  fartber  and  fivtber  away  bejead  the  morning 
mlct.  Long  Unea  of  railway  riadocta  and  anbrnt,  lonely  ohnrdi  apirw, 
domidlM  neading  smidet  tnea,  oMokiDg  itoAtbapa,  fldda,  nadn,  and 
gafdena,  cbildND^  Toiee*  Wonting,  catth  lowing,  Aa^  and  tbe  aaimd  of 
cMcka  and  bens — all  this  life  lay  between  tbe  dofllor'a  qiAAgarden  and  tiia 
gnat  miaCf  eity.  A  great  dlant  dty  It  aeamad  to  be  aa  it  gtiiiatwd  in  the 
gentle  rnonii^  isyr;  ftir  lia  ranr  aoold  t,mntiy  rmaii  Ae  two  Handing 
on  their  diatant  faill-top,  Svery  now  and  than  une  tbe  diritl  whistle  of 
a  train  daahing  aoioM  tb«  landaoape  and  gone  in  a  moment,  only  a 
fitHa  emoke  remained  etirihig,  driftiDg,  bnnkiiig,  shining  irttb  sanlight, 
vaniAing  amif.  AH  tbe  rose!  woe  ■ndlmg  sttoet  and  were  beary 
witii  drops  of  dew,  all  tba  birds  in  tbe  trees  ^nn  (Aitping  and  fluttering, 
and  Berta,  in  her  |rink  «mra  dress,  fteah,  sUm,  and  smiUng,  hnked  up 
into  ber  brWher's  faee  aad  aaid— • 

■*  Ton  know  I  am  not  Ifate— •!  bate  £na  ladies" 

Dr.  Jamee  winced,  aad  pnAd  hia  olgw. 

"  Tbey  bare  never  done  jan  any  bam.  Wlif  riiOnld  yon  bate  people 
yon  know  miditng  atooQt  T  "  Mid  bes  liretber. 

Boberta  looked  Vp  a  little  surprised,  a  little  hurt;  she  conld  not 
amdentand  bow  It  was  pondble  that  Jantes  dioold  wpetk  in  nob  a  tme. 
"  Tbey  b«re  nerar  done  ma  ai^  mil  bona,"  Aa  said,  in  a  voiae  not  quite 
ber  own.     "  ItieT'  bsre  made  me  ftel  very  nnconfcttsbk." 

"  Nonaenee^  my  dear  Berta,"  «ld  James,  hastily  tnising  away ;  "  that 
waa  yoaff  fintt,  not  tbeirs.  I  ean't  ta&  to  you  now ;  onlei  a  good  dinner 
at  aB  erents,  for  poor  Caton  is  oemiug,  and  don't  starve  bim  and  snnb 
biin  toe."  And  be  walked. acnosa  tbe  lawn,  at  tbe  gkas  door,  and  Barta 
heard  tbe  baU>do«T  sbat  witfaa  bang  aa  be  lodc  off  t*  Ua  irte. 

Bobetta  waa  a  bom  boawwiAi,  a  donaestio  woman — Aswatgantieaod 
detibtsMta    die  was  platad  and  hqtpy— -dw  WBa  aontaoted  widi  email 
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interests.  A  calm  nimmer's  ereiung,  a  kind  word  finm  Jimn,  a  nord 
sometimes,  a  friend  to  talk  to,  an  occauonal  jaunt  to  Iiondoo — tbeit 
irero  her  chiefest  pleasures.  Her  troubles  lay  in  her  ittne-room,  bei 
kitohen,  in  the  meahes  oT  her  needlework,  in  the  oottagea  of  the  ptxr 
people  Tomid  abont,  and  now  and  then,  it  mnst  be  oonfeaaed,  in  occinooil 
and  frightful  ordeala  gone  throt^h  at  her  brother's  desire,  when  ahe  called 
at  Dumbleton  House,  and  such  like  ogre^  caatlei,  once  in  nx  mootlu. 
fierta'a  thoughts  were  all  of  objects,  of  diings  almost  alnays  the  matt 
pleasant  aud  the  most  simple.  She  had  no  mental  experienceinparticQlir: 
erises  of  morbid  distatisfitction  were  undreamt  of  bj  h«a- ;  hankering)!  ito 
what  she  could  not  get,  aspirations  afrer  other  dnties  than  the  limplt 
ones  which  fell  to  her  share,  passionate  self-reproach  and  abasement, 
fervent  resolutionB,  presently  to  be  forgotten — all  these  things  mn 
unknown,  unrealized,  unimsgined  hy  the  girl  as  she  came  and  went  about 
her  little  bus^  domain,  while  Horatia  was  fuming,  fiming,  railing  at  her- 
jelf  and  her  cruel  &te  elsewhere. 

Berta  was  not  clever.  8he  had  not  half  ICisa  Bemers'  powers;  At 
pttibrmed  her  umple  dnties  simplj,  and  without  an  effort.  Hontia  did 
not  always  do  her  duty,  but  sometimee  she  went  through  prodigies  ef 
self-reproach,  control,  denial,  culture,  inspection,  oondemoation,  or  what- 
erer  it  mig^t  happen  to  be. 

Boberta's  life  was  a  tranquil  progress  from  one  day  to  another.  Hs 
Btq>s  paced  across  the  grass-plot,  tarried  at  every  rose-tree  in  turn,  led  bet 
along  the  walks  to  her  favourite  seat  in  the  arbour,  into  the  house  spixt 
moving  from  one  room  to  anoUier,  arranging,  steaightening,  ordering. 

And  so  at  six  o'clock  Berta  had  put  out  some  of  her  roses  upon  Ik 
dinner-table,  dressed  herself  in  her  muslia  dress,  looked  into  the  kildn 
to  see  that  all  was  BatiafaGtory.  At  five  minutes  past  aix  Mr.  OKm 
arrived,  and  found  Berta  utting  in  the  window  at  work. 

As  the  time  went  by  they  both  began  to  think  that  James  vouU 
oever  come  back.  Caton  did  not  like  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind  Kbes 
ahe  told  him  that  James  was  at  Dnmbletou  House,  she  was  ao  pei^f 
unconscious.  What  vras  the  use  of  setting  her  against  the  iiieviuU> 
fate  7     Her  brother  could  best  tell  her  if  anything  was  to  be  told. 

Only  that  morning,  with  the  strange  knowledge  of  another  person  ■ 
feelings  which  we  all  possess,  Caton  had  known  more  than  Berts,  or 
Dr.  £ioh,  or  Horatia ;  but  meanwhile  the  day  had  sped  on  ita  cannti 
causes  had  produced  efieots,  ooe  destiny  had  evolved  out  of  another,  tb« 
world  rolled  into  the  appointed  qtace  in  the  firmament,  and,  afler  eesse- 
leaaly  travelling  hither  and  thither  upon  its  face  for  forty  years  and  ma*, 
Dr.  Rich  rode  up  that  afternoon  as  usual  to  the  door  of  DombletaB 
House,  came  up  the  sweep  along  which  the  lilacs  were  banning  u 
scatter  their  leaves,  and  asked  if  Uias  Bemers  was  at  home  7 

And  now  the  eventful  day  has  set,  Berta  is  sewing  at  her  seam.  Tb« 
ai^t  is  eome,  and  it  is  raining  sadden  showen ;  some  one  passea  the  mt- 
dow  through  the  rsin ;  there  is  a  ring  at  the  bell,  a  brief  oolloqny,  snd 
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B«tt^  comes  in  with  ■  letter  i*bii&  ehe  pnta  upon  the  tabl«.  Berto,  bnay 
BpeculattDg,  woadering  to  fiad  henelf  to  »iily — ahe  alwa}ri  oonntod  sillineM 
and  seatimeot  together— with  an  effort  tama  her  well-regulated  little  mind 
from  a  dim  involtmtaty  mjatio  dream,  and  wakea  up  to  every  day. 

It  waa  time  to  malte  the  tea,  to  fold  up  her  work.  Should  she  be  able 
to  find  her  way  in  the  dark  to  the  cupboard  upon  the  landing?  Poor  little 
fioberta,  she  did  not  goeaa  what  waa  »t  hand,  and  in  what  manner  she 
would  find  her  way  there.  For  abe  looked  pp  with  a  smile  when  the  door 
opened,  and  James  and  Caton  came  in. 

Caton  glanced  at  the  table  and  the  letter  lying  there,  and  then  walked 
icroaa  and  sat  down  beside  fierta,  and  began  to  tell  her  that  he  and  her 
brother  had  been  baring  a  ditcuasion,  and  meanwhile  James  took  up  the 
letter,  &  candle,  and  walked  away  out  of  the  room. 

About  fire  minutes  passed,  and  then  Berta  heard  his  roice  calling — 
"Bobertal"    She  ran  out  to  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  study,  with  the  letter  still  in  his  hand ;  he 
looked  bright,  ronnd-eyed,  strange,  unlike  himself.  "Berta,"  he  said, 
"  something  has  made  me  Tery  hapj^,"  and  he  put  out  hifi  hand. 

She  looked  up,  with  her  sweet  anxious  &ce  wondering,  as  she  took  it. 
"Some  one  has  promised  to  be  your  sister,  whom  you  must  love  for 
my  sake,"  he  went  on,  smiling.  He  did  not  see  that  Berta  was  trembling 
and  qnaking,  as  she  gasped,  "  Who  is  it,  James?  " 

"  Ton  know  her,  dear.  You  have  seen  her  at  Hrs.  Dombleton'e,"  the 
doctor  went  on.     "  Yon  most  lore  her,  and  help  me  to  make  her  happy." 

Berta's  grasp  loosened,  and  her  heart  sank  with  dismay.  She  had 
teat  m  beautifnl  laahionable  lady  at  Mr*.  Dnmbkton'a,  who  had  made  her 
(eel  all  elbows  when  she  talked  to  her  ;  a  fine  lady — did  not  she  hate  fine 
ladies? — a  terrible  alartning  London  beauty.  What  had  he  done — wtiat 
foolish  thing  had  he  done?  She  'was  olinging  to  her  brother  againi  with 
her  arma  round  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  bow  I  hope  yon  will  be  hap^^  t  oh,  how  I  hope  she  will  make  you 
happy  I    Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?    Why  hare  you  never  said  a  word  T  " 

"  I  only  made  np  my  mind  and  spoke  to  her  this  afternoon,"  said  her 
brother,  palling  her  gently  away.     "  I  hare  only  had  her  aaswet  this 


Berta  looked  at  him  once  agiun,  with  her  fond  doubting  eyes.  She  felt 
somehow  as  if  it  was  the  last  time,  and  as  if  Horatia's  husband  would  not 
be  the  same  man  as  her  brother  James.  And  then  she  went  gently  out 
of  the  room,  stiU  carrying  her  work,  for  ahe  felt  that  tears  were  coming 
into  her  ^ea,  and  she  did  not  want  him  to  see  them.  She  tamed  and 
went  npetaits,  and  then,  walking  along  the  familiar  d&A  passage,  she  felt 
for  the  key,  and  opened  the  great  cupboard  door,  and  put  down  her  work 
upon  the  dielf  with  the  lavender.  Only  as  she  did  so,  saddenly  a  great 
Borrowfiil  pang  came  over  her,  and,  with  a  choking  sob,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  the  ahelf,  feeling  all  alone  in  the  dark,  with  her  bitter  bitter  grief. 
She  had  not  thought,  as  she  sat  below  sewing  her  seam,  in  what  a  oad 
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fiwfaioa  it  wu  Attd  abe  AoM  ptA  it  nnf .  Jkftar  Ak  iii^  Boboti 
■onld  &evflr  mb«U  Inmfiat  witboat  Aiiduag  of  dKrkaam  uut  tnmUe. 
Tb«  rain  ]i>d  oiMod  t^  tbii  tan^  aad,  m  tfa«  ohmcb  bnk*,*  iUM  jik 
moonlight  obba  arecping  ooldfy  along  tbt  puM^ 

Wbile  Berta  ws  OTTiiig  in  Um  oopboud,  Honda  wh  nttbig  with 
hctr  aooMD,  Un.  Dittibl«U)%  and  nying,  "  Avgnata,  70)1  tniut  And  ty 
BK  «ad  bull)  DM.  I  amtOM  jvb  I  tball  be  bappy.  Tob  kaoir  I  km 
&lwaj8  wiabed  ibr  a  quiet  country  liib,  M>d  bopid  Do  mm^  a  elKg/nm." 

"  Bat  joa  bav*  sot  aiw&jra  wii^Md  to  nunj  a  oootttirj  dnctoc,"  Hid 
Un.  Dumbletoo. 

"  H«  will  do  quite  u  well,"  said  Hontia,  eagti^.  "  I  lAall  mobfT 
myself  witb  the  poor  people,  with  the  ■dtoeb,  X  iball  eaoipe  team  tk 
hatefiil  monotoaou  found  of  diimal  gaiety." 

"  But  tbiB  will  be  «tiU  more  doll  in  •  little  wbik,"  aid  Hn.  Sn' 
blotoD.  ' 

"  No,"  uid  Mias  BemCM,  deoinTaly ;  "  baeaoM  it  ia  a  iialui  ll  nl 
wholesome  exjatencc;  ibe  other  is  onaatuial,  and  mwfaid,  and  sahMi*»g' 
Angusta,  70a  taiut  help  mo,  and  pemiada  amt  Car  to  forgJTS  mo.  Fv 
it  is  too  late  to  prereut  it  any  mot^  and-^«mA-^<niy  Mtt  iff  a  nM 
when  tho  groan  went  to  tbe  ■latk«.*' 

"  Is  it  all  settled  ?  "  cried  Uts.  I>amblet(m,  to;  moob  zeliand.  Skt 
was  al«i^  delighted  when  people  dcudtd  thing!  witbeot  hm.  "  Tba, 
of  wiuaw,  manma  must  ibrgire  jon; "  aad  the  good  Mliire^  lit*!' 
«omaa  went  oS,  and  hnoobed  at  Lady  Wbisln'a  door,  and  &na  «> 
a  groat  long  long  eojufeetuoK,  and  at  last  Horatia  waa  «ima»oiiad  iai 
wban  she  SBOie  out  she  was  pale  and  arhawterl]  but  ttranjtmt.  Ske 
and  Mrs.  Dumblettm  bad  talked  ov«  tlM  old  lady  bstwcss  th^  "Of 
ooan^  yoa  are  going  to  do  «actly  aa  yva  like,"  sa^  ^^7  VUrtn, 
"  but  I  suppose  you  know  jod  have  forfeited  yonr  plMa  m  xaieiy.  1 
shall  oome  -and  sea  yon  now  and  ibtUt  whn  I  am  not  too  bnqF-  "T 
ccnmit  is  all  Bonaeuse.    I  mtut  say  I  bad  hoped  difftfenlly." 

"fint  yon  wiU  forgire  her  in  time,  mamma,"  pkaded  Augosta. 

"  I  cannot  disafaar^e  Mr.  Boascy,  if.that  is  -wbat  she  wv*.  HoMlU! 
what  could  you  want  when  yon  made  this  ridiculous  arrangement  7  " 

"Oood-nigbt,  dearest,  kindest  annt  Car,"  aaid  Hosatta,  aoddotr, 
eloaping  the  little  old  wmbmi  in  berarms.  ><  I  oaa't  tell  yon  what  I  wMsd, 
bat  I  must  keep  to  my  decinati.     Qood-mght,  ATigiuta," 

What  bad  aba  desired?  H^>pi&iss,  Jot,  qniot,  a 
i^mpatby ;  and  now  all  this  was  bars  at  loH,  '  ttie  oan^  a  glia^  "^ 
her  glowing  cbe^  in  the  ^ass.  She  conid  hardly  btJiere  that  bii^ 
and  brilliant  lace  was  her  own — her  own  old  &00,  whoae  wm  ghaots  I*' 
net  her  for  eo  many  yean. 

One  day,  not  Icmg  after  tbe  day  I  have  bean  deaeribi^  Un.  StnUf 
ton's  little  oarriage  Waa  traTalUng  along  tbe  road  which  kadi  ft"* 
Piudileton   to   Waadawortb ;    Angosta   was    driring    tin    'paiim,  •n' 
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Hontia  «m  gotsg  iii'  atata  to  fiat  bar  ii«w  donimoaa.  TIib^  roll  on 
aenw  die  ouantry  raada,  aad  Imei,  and  oommonc ;  tbtw^k  tha  weatern 
wmhiBB,  tfanngli  the  'wann.  nraat  air,  with  a  graot  daaslisg  ranlt  <fnt~ 
head,  a  abiniiig  world  all  round  abont  tbam.  Hoistia  leaiu  back  too 
languid,  too  hmppj,  too  exdted  to  talk.  EQw  lasilj  watdwe  the  m-iep 
■hidowi  that  advance  alongtnde— the  iiodding  beads  of  the  pomiea,  the 
bra  and  bonaea  in  the  diatonoa,  the  ehildran  and  vajfaten  who  look  up 
to  fee  than  paM.  It  ia  like  a  Airy  tala,  Hoiatia  thiska — a  princeas  driTiDg 
aloDg  the  Mad.  And  what  will  ha  the  eod  of  the  atoiy  7  They  come  to 
1  CHM-Rnd  at  laat,  and  then  Angnita  turna  the  poniea'  lieada,  and  they 
trot  up  a  lana  (nil  <^  flickering  shadow  and  annahine.  Thvfstop  luddenly 
>t  in  iioD  gat*  in  frontof  aQaeeaAnne  biick  honaa,  with  all  tha  windows 
<^,  aad  growiBg  irj  wreathe.  And  Homtia,  wiUi  a  stort^  aaya  to 
bntel^  "  80  tlua  ia  nty  iKwae^  "  while  Angnita  pointa  aad  aaya,  "  Here  we 
■r;  doan't  Ukx^niaeT" 

Behind  the  inn  gate  ia  alittk  2iBde%  full  of  r«d  and  bhu,  margaritea 
mi  gaianinmB;  then  thne  worn  atepa  lead  U)  the  door  with  the  old- 
lodiioDed  cornice,  OTer  which  a  roae-tree  is  nailed.  When  Bet^  opened 
the  da^  tbey  coald  aea  into  tha  paMflge^  aad  into  the  gacdea  bflfond, 
gntD  and  saudi^t  tiiere  aa  here  in  tha  lane. 

Or.  ffiob  was  Bot  at  home,  Uisa  fiid  waa  in  tibe  garden :  Betty 
pnfiMed  to  go  and  tell  her  j  bat  Horatia  qniddy  said,  "  No,  we  will  go 
tDhsr." 

5b  the  ladies  got  doim.  A*  Hnalia  oroaKd  the  threahoH,  iha 
nddm^  thaia^t,  with  a  ^riU,  bow  thia  was  her  new  life,  bar  liitura  into 
which  die  was  stepping.  It  had  all  lain  concealed  bdiind  the  door  but  a 
Botaent  ago,  and  now  it  was  icvealed  to  her.  It  had  bagnn  £n»n  that 
Bintite  wbes  fietty  admitted  the  straogess.  The  ladies  swept  throi^ 
flw  little  hall  in  their  dik  gowns,  ^anoadwitb  interest  at  the  doctor's  hats 
hinpDg  npoo  their  books,  peeped  into  the  lit^  ntting-rooms  on  either 
iit;  the  drawing-room  with  the  horsehair  sofa  and  mahogany  chaiia, 
the  cottage  piano,  die  worMad  works  of  art,  the  three  choristers  hanging 
up  on  the  wall,  fbnny  old  china  cupa  and  bowls  on  the  chimney,  a 
check  tablecloth,  some  flowers  in  a  irslgsr  little  vase  on  the  table,  a 
foUing-dDor  half  open  into  on  inner  room. 

"Is  that  another  dnwiag-room 7"  Horatia  asked. 

"  It  aint  nsad  mnafa,"  says  Betty.  "  It  'avn  been  Mias  Sich's  play, 
ntan.     She  doea  tfaa  linen  there  now,  and  ka^  the  preserves  and 


Htaatia  peeped  in.  Tbere  was  no  cai^ ;  then  was  a  wooden  press, 
there  was  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  garden.  It  waa  not  muoh  of  a 
pbce;  bstahe  thoni^t  how  she  wonld  ha*«  ohinta  ourtaina,  tripod  tables, 
giltgnuccMliB;  aad  hsw  pretty  sbe  conld  make  it  1    Ura.  Dombleton  was 

"  Theae  are  Tcty  nice  foaaa,  Hoiatia,  all  except th&fiimitora;  widia 
few  alterations  tbey  might  be  made  quite  pretty." 
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But  eho  was  oo  used  to  her  own  trim  lawni  and  liot-lioQni  daft  Ae 
could  find  no  praise  for  tlie  garden,  not  eren  for  tho  wide  expum 
beyond  it.  "  What  a  view  1  "  said  AngiuU.  "  Do  you  know,  Batit,  I 
think  it  almost  too,  too  beautifiil." 

''  I  like  something  smaller — something  that  it  ia  no  trouhle  taBdnure," 
mid  Horatia,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"It  is  a  pity  the  garden  is  so  neglected,"  Angosta  went  on,  looking 
up  and  down,  and  round  about.  Cabbages  and  roses  were  growiif  in 
friendly  confiiaion,  honeysuckle  straggled  up  the  old  brick  walls;  psnl(7i 
mint,  safiron,  herbs  of  erery  sort,  grew  along  the  beds.  Joe,  the  odd 
man,  kept  it  in  a  certain  trim ;  and  the  doctor  sometimes  ordered  in 
ft  burrowfiil  of  £owera.  It  was  not  much  of  a  place.  Three  rtrwg^t 
walks  led  up  to  the  low  ivy  wall  at  the  end,  where  a  little  arbonr  bad 
been  put  up,  and  where  the  ivy,  and  spiders'-webB,  and  honeyrackte,  luid 
Tarioua  pretty  creeping  plants,  tangled,  and  sprouted,  and  hm^  limi- 
liantly,  as  you  see  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  summer.  The  entertuament 
is  nearly  otcf,  and  they  laviiihly  fling  oat  all  their  treasures,  thar  garltndi, 
their  sweetness. 

Under  this  pleasant,  triumphal,  autumnal  arch  Berta,  in  a  boad  lut 
and  blue  ribbons,  was  sitting  with  a  novel ;  and  looking  up  as  die  bwd 
steps,  she  saw  a  tall  woman  coming  towards  her  with  a  long  silk  tiaibng 
gown  which  swept  the  mint  and  parsley  borders,  end  then  she  guesMd  in 
a  moment  that  this  wiwthe  fiiture  mistress  of  the  little  domain.  WhUi 
beautirul  lady  t  the  heroine  of  the  novel  she  had  just  been  reading  *« 
not  to  be  compared  to  her.  What  dark  eyesl  what  bright  glowii^ 
cheeks  I     What  a  charming  smile  I 

Eoberta,  who  had  only  seen  her  once  before  and  who  had  thon^t  bo 
Teiy  alarming,  and  said  herself  that  she  hated  fine  ladies,  was  Tanquialitd 
utterly  for  a  moment.  No  wonder  James  was  in  love  with  this  gracicros 
creature,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  all  her  state  for  him.  She  jumped  up 
to  meet  her. 

"  I  haye  come  to  see  my  new  home,"  said  Horatia,  holding  out  bo 
hand  in  a  royal  sort  of  way. 

And  Berta,  blushing,  took  it  timidly,  and  said— 

"  James  told  me.  How  I  hope  you  will  both  be  happy.  Isn't  it  ■ 
dear  old  hause?" 

The  old  dstem  at  the  back,  the  &miliar  chimney-stacks,  the  odd 
windows,  the  water-spout  with  the  bird's  nest,  the  worn  steps  who* 
she  had  played  whtm  she  waa  a  child,  the  mould;  little  arbour,  had  til 
dear  old  charms  ibr  Soberta,  which  naturally  enough  Horatia  could  ddi 
appreciate. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  your  brother,  fltan  for  ^ 
merits  of  the  house,  that  I  mean  to  come  and  live  hne,"  said  HoiatUi 
smiling.  "  I  want  you  to  show  me  over  the  house,  and  to  give  «  W 
tea.  We  came  on  purpose,  when  we  thought  be  would  ba  out.  J  ^i^ 
you  know  Urs.  Dumbleton." 
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"We  peeped  i&to  yoiLr  ttore-rDois  uwe  came  Hlong,"  i^d  Mra.  Xhun- 
bl^on,  (haking  hands,  "  and  we  want  to  bbb  ■ome  more.  X  tee  yoa  do  not 
cmra  much  for  ^onr  garden." 

"I  am  M  glad  to  have  found  70U,"  oontinaed  Horatla;  "but  we  meant 
to  come  in  anyhow." 

Boberta  waa  rather  bewildered  bj  all  fliia  converaation,  but  most  of 
all  iy  the  demand  for  tea.  Betty  waa  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  if  anything 
waa  expected  that  did  not  come  naturally  in  the  coone  of  every 
twen^-fonr  honro.  She  begAn  to  feel  aa  if  her  futore  nster-in-law  waa 
a  fine  lady  again.  Her  heart  sank  within  her.  What  had  Jamea  done? 
Wlutt  foolish  thing  had  he  done  7  Howerer,  ahe  put  the  doubt  away,  and 
Hid,  amiling,  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  show  them  eveiything.  There 
waa  not  muoh  to  aee.  She  pointed  imt  St.  Paul'a,  and  the  Abbey, 
and  the  Tower,  and  the  new  railway  bridge  close  at  hand:  and  then 
tripped  bock  into  the  bonae  before  them,  opened  dooiv,  showed  them  the 
am'geiy,  the  atndy,  the  drawing-room  orer  again,  the  dining-room  (there 
were  aoiM  old  carred  chain  in  the  dining-room  the  ladies  were  pleased 
to  apjonre  of) ;  she  pointed  oat  tiie  convenient  cupboards,  but  she  felt 
■  little  awkward  and  sad  aa  ahe  led  them  here  and  there;  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  their  praises  and  dii^roisea  were  alike  distaateM 
to  her. 

"What  an  old-fashioned  paper!  "  raid  Mra.  Dumbleton,  "Horatla, 
yOQ  ought  to  have  white  and  gold,  and  matting  on  the  floor,  with 
Persian  mga. .  Yes;  and  we  mnet  do  up  this  room." 

"  What  a  funny,  dismal,  little  room,"  aaid  Horatia,  stepping  in,  and 
indeed  almost  entirely  filling  it  with  her  voluminous  akirts. 

They  had  turned  poor  Roberta's  store-room  into  a  boudoir :  they  had 
built  a  bow  window,  they  had  sacrificed  all  the  dear  old  chairs  and  tables, 
and  now  this  waa  Jamea's  study  that  they  were  invading.  It  was  very 
Imrd  to  bear.  Berta  only  came  in  on  great  occasions — when  she  want^ 
money,  when  she  said  good-by,  and  when  she  dusted  his  books.  It  seemed 
almost  sacred  to  her,  and  Betty  the  clumsy  was  never  allowed  to  dust 
or  to  touch  James's  possessions.  There  wss  a  tittle  inner  closet  with 
a  window  where  her  brother  used  to  let  her  ut  when  she  was  a  child, 
as  a  great  great  treat,  while  he  waa  at  work.  In  the  looking-glass  over 
the  chimney,  she  had,  in  former  years,  standing  on  tip-toe,  looked  at  her- 
aelf  with  a  sort  of  gnil^  feeling  of  pro&nation;  and  now,  instead  of 
Boberta's  demure,  respectful  peeping  face,  it  reflected  two  flounced  ladies 
poking  about,  staring  at  the  shabby  old  fumitore,  turning  over  the  books, 
talking  and  langhing. 

"  What  a  bachelor's  bouse  it  is,"  sud  Horatia  to  Berta,  without  a 
notion  of  the  wounds  she  and  good-natured  little  Mrs.  Dumbleton,  who 
woold  not  wilfnUy  have  puned  any  living  creature,  were  inflicting ;  but 
women  of  thirty  and  upwards  have  a  knack  of  snubbing  and  ruffling  very 
jonng  girls,  and  Berta  wss  very  young  for  twenty  summers.  She  slipped 
amij  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  tea,  and  to  recover  her  temper.    "  Flease, 
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BtOf,  pot  it  oat  in  the  ^amng-nam;  Sr.  Bidi  hdhU  pMioillailr  vub 
it  if  he  wars  at  home,"  DnrtB  and. 

"Well,  thii  ia  the  fust  time  I  erer  heard  of  t«B  brfm  dinMrl'' 
mty  Betty,  with  a  haag  ci  -die  tny  npon  the  tri^ ;  and  Bart»  ficd  it 
the  Boond,  and  came  baok  to  find  her  gueits  upatairft  gd  ihe  feed^xnn 
laodiDS,  opeiuu  doon-  a&d'  %l^f^y  and  ltii|fcy'^  ■till. 

"liwtiftin;  bnithar'aiioam'— thtf  )«4>eapanBMim,"B«tB«nd. 

"  Thia  one  would  maka  %  mat  boodoir,"  chitpad  Hi&  Dsiahltlci, 
ihon^ttlaMljr,  lookiag  into  a  pleaiant  ohamlvr  ioU  of  WMtarn  sn-^^ 
with  a  wtudavr  fiill  of  floweaa. 

"  That  ia  my  room,"  «id  B«ta,  atortlj,  blmhuiigiip;  "itbM  alMji 
been  mine  «ver  nnoa  I  ca&  rataember.'' 

"Howpeet^  )iou  have  made  it,"  Mid  Ho>«lia,  who  nurdiatabewi 
TBxed.    "  Stall  we  go  dowB  again  ? " 

Besta  made  -wtij  &>t  thma  to  pav,  and  Ihcj  aallied  dowa  into  dM 
diaiwingH!o«a  again. 

But  DO  tea  waa  to  be  warn ;  ao  at  B«rta.'a  refpuaC  tfaej  want  aanas  tbi 
paaaag*  onoe  mose  iuto  the  di(niig>-t«om,  and  aim  «iiioagh  tiise  it  n^ 
Betty  had  not  Toadbialed  a  obtdi,  but  had  pot  tnt^iteeanpaDii  tbW 
lableoorrez,  thne  tsi;  mudl  old-fiMhiooad  willuw-pattetned  platei,  kaiM 
and  forka,  a  diah  of  thick  bread  and  scraped  butter,  a  pUte  of  faaid  bimH 
a  teapot,  and  a  glaaa  milk-jiig.  Three  ehatm  wna  aa^  at  whioh  the;  tock 
their  places ;  aad  while  Baata.  was  biu^  ponmig  out  the  tea,  Betty  anifi' 
with  a  huge  black  kitcbaa  kettie  to  fill  tip  the  pot. 

"  Shall  you  want  anj  mora  bread  and  bntlarant,]tGaaBab(siat"^ 
aaid;  and  poor  Berta  oonld  not  help  aeeiog  thiA  Iba.  UnmblatCB  w^ 
Horatia  gktneed  at  eaoh  otfaer,  aomewhaC  amused.  T&utf  did  sat  heu 
Berta'a  sigh  aa  she  sent  BatCf  ^w^r-  fiBrt»  sighed  indacit,  but  thm  dM 
forced  herself  to  amile  ;  and  when  Janus  Bich  xode  n^  M.ininnte  or  tM 
later,  he  earns  in  to  find  a  dream  of  dd  old  daja  raalixad  at  lii*-^ 
little  happy  Amilj  group  in  the  old  house,  &  bawitirul  wanaa  lookiiS 
vif  with  bright  gladaeas  to  geaet  him;  Beita,  eridoilJj  h^ppj  too,  alitsdf 
adopMd  as  a  uater.  He  hsd  not  thought  aa  ba  came  akiwly  akng  tba 
lane  that  it  waa  to  this  Ubat  he  was  oomii^.  S»  was  touidied  to  be  abis 
at  lost  to  weloeme  Hormtia  under  his  roof;  and  as  ha  gjaacad  at  b«r 
beautiful  face,  as  he  realized  the  charm  of  har  reflnament,  her  aoA  ^bvA- 
ing,  be  *utlrfw^  himself  more  tti^p  onoe  if  dutt  was  indeed'  his  wi»* 
Hi*  wolcome  was  charming,  his  tender  kiniinaan  melted  iiH  Haly*''*^ 
Horatia,  who  had  not  ezperienoad  OT«r  mud)  is  her  Uie.  She  was  giste- 
ful,  gentle,  and  happy,  and  cordial.  When  they  drore  off,  the  dooHr  *" 
standing. at  the  gate,  as  hi^py  and  as  oertain  of  coming  happinaaas  ibe 
waa  bentdf. 

I  wondn  would  it  hsve  bees  dififenot  if  Dr.  Bidi  oould  ham  kno** 
that  arening  what  waa  to  coma  aa  day*  went  by  1  It  waa  jM  time.  ^ 
he  oould  have  be«i  told  tha  story  of  tlu  neiS  two  years,  would  he  hm 
hemtated— h&r«  held  back?    I  think  oob    He  waa  a  mut  ao  bnm  sod 
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BO  ineiiilioiu  tiut  I  imag^a«  ha  wanJd  not  hsve  baeded  tfa«  warning. 
I  am  ran  he  cculd  have  borne  to  know  the  end  of  it  »ll — and  ooald  hxn 
h«ud  of  tnobla  to  come;  wiA  that  auue  courage  with  whit^  he  Midured 
it  when  it  Ml  upon  him. 

HtntU  had  detetmitied  to  many  her  hnaband  againat  all  warniiiga : 
enspt  lb.  aad  Mn.  Dnmbletea  thoa  waa  ao  aaa  in  favonr  «f  tht 
nnlcb.  Bttt  ahewonld  not  listen  to  ai^  c^jaotioisi  Her  aimt'a  UtaeBU^ 
tugiy  laproachea,  emianwtioni  of  hoiTor,  ahakea  of  head,  noda,  groau^ 
nglia,  gtand  and  sgittfad  relatuns  who  dvove  np  from  town  to  put.  a 
tt(^  to  the  matoh,  and  to  oroih  the  praaoniptaoiu  dootef  undw  tbair 
bonM^  hooft,  if  seed  be— «Ddiing  oould  prerent  her  fixu  doing  aa  she 
liked. 

"  I  am  beginning  ta  ac«  titat  Mm  ia  not  at  all  a  go«d  nutt^  for  jaa," 
dw  doetv  Mdd  one  di^.  "  Homtia,  do  jmi  nadentand  that  joa  vill 
We  to  be  really  a  woman  of  the  working  claaaea?  Tou  will  ha««  to  da 
u  B«tB  doM— &r  inalanca,  mw  and  atitch,  and  ntaka  a  poddiag  m 
ocaoona,  and  I  dra't  know  what  elae." 

"I  am  older  than  Barta,  and  have  been  ImHi^t  tip  differontly,"  ni4 
HoiMia,  amiliag.  "  I  aanira  yon  il  ia  a  populiw  laUacy  to  diink  thai 
hciiudiolda  do  not  go  on  very  «elL  with  a  littia  judidinu  mparnaiaiL. 
He  ButbraaB  ia  not  n«e«BBarily  alweja  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen. — Whn^ 
*n  jon  gwii^to?"— Ae  went  on,  glad  to  change  tha  nibjeot,  whidl 
ni(HwAe  hatad. 

"  I  am  goii^  to  aaa  a  vity  aick  man  who  Una  three  nulee  off.  Oatos 
i*  ittending  him,  and  he  h&a  sent  for  me." 

"I  do  not  much  fancy  tliat  Mr.  Caton,"  aaid  Horatia.  "I  wiah  yon 
vrald  beg  your  friends  not  to  oongratolate  me  withont  knowing  me." 

"  Oalon  ia  a  v«iy  good  young  fellow—he  ia  a  rough  diamond,"  latd 
the  doctor.  "  He  saved  my  life  once  when  I  had  the  amall-pox,  ao  you  maat 
fingrra  him  Jbr  that  and  other  reaacn^  HJozatia."  And  ha  nodded,  and 
veat  away  more  in  love  ihan  evai. 

When  Ur.  Caton,  whom  he  met  prewntly,  began  talking  otct  the 
nurrisge,  with  as  aumj  miagiTinga  aa  the  grandest  of  Horatia'a  great 
Hunts,  Jamea  Bich  stopped  him  almost  angrily. 

"  What  do  you  mean  about  keeping  in  one's  own  class  of  life  7  I 
suppose  a  gentleman  ia  the  equal  of  any  lady ;  and  if  she  does  not  object 
l*>  many  me,  I  cannot  see  what  concern  it  ia  of  yours.  Men  or  women 
are  none  the  worse  in  any  station  of  life  for  a  good  education,  and  for 
Wing  Bome  idea  of  what  is  happening  out  of  one  particular  narrow 
(phere." 

"Look  at  your  sister,"  b^an  Mr.  Caton, 

"iij  siater  will  be  all  the  better  for  learning  a  little  more  of  the 
world,"  Bud  Dr.  Rich ;  "  she  is  too  fond  of  housekeeping."  But  he 
tnew  very  well  what  Mr.  Caton  tho))^ht  of  Eoberta. 

ffii  weeks  went  by — very  happily  for  James  and  Horatia,  Tery 
slowly  for  poor  Berta,  who  all  the  while  fought  a  heroic  little  battle 
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which  nobody  mspected :  alie  was  fghtJDg  with  herself,  poor  dtild  !  tnd 
got  all  the  blows. 

Andrew  Caton,  indeed,  may  have  gnessed  that  ihe  wu  not  lup])^ ; 
and  one  day  he  came  np  to  condole  with  her,  bat  he  had  pat  oii«iid)  k 
Teiy  loDg  Bjinpathetic  &ce  for  the  occasion  that  Bert*  borst  oat  laughing 
and  wonld  not  Bay  a  word  on  the  nibjeet.  Much  leas  would  Ae  undo- 
■tand  when  he  tried  to  epeak  of  what  was  moofa  nearer  his  heart  Tbe 
little  maiden  gently  parried  and  avoided  all  lentimenb  At  the  ifrf 
bottom  of  her  heart  I  think  she  liked  him,  and  meant  eome  day  to  nub 
him  happy;  bat  at  twen^  life  is  long,  the  horizon  stretches  airaj'&r, 
£ir  into  the  distance.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  lore,  to  Uve,tobu«, 
to  come,  to  go.  Older  people  are  more  impatient,  and  hurry  tbingios. 
Toting  folks  don't  mind  waiting ;  at  least,  so  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Bobratt 
did  not  mind  mnch,  only  sometimes,  when  a  sort  of  jealous  lonehnM 
came  wearily  weighing  upon  her.  She  conid  not  help  ieeling  Ihitt  abt 
was  changed  somehow,  that  life  was  not  the  pladd  progress  die  W 
always  imagined  ;  wishes,  terrors,  fanues,  were  crowding  ronnd  bn 
more  and  mote  thickly  erery  day.  She  began  to  see  what  was  going  on 
all  abont  her,  to  nnderstand  what  was  pasnng  in  other  pec^e's  mindi,  •> 
she  never  had  done  in  her  life  before. 

As  the  day  approached  which  wss  settled  for  James's  marriage,  Beiti 
became  more  sad.  Her  wistfnl  eyes  constantly  crossed  his,  she  took  l» 
following  him  abont  ;  she  would  come  oat  to  meet  him  on  his  retnni, 
and  creep  gently  in  his  room  when  he  was  smoking,  or  at  work.  Ut 
night  before  his  marri^ie   she  whispered  a  little  sobbing  blessing  in 

"  My  dearest  Berta,"  he  said,  "  let  us  pray  tliat  we  may  all  be  hsppy— 
don't  cry,  you  eiily  child, — yoa  do  not  think  that  anyone  or  anytiiiiiK 
can  ever  change  my  lore  for  you." 

James  was  not  demonstrstiTe ;  he  had  never  said  so  much  be&rci  ui 
herUt  slept  soiinder  than  she  had  slept  fer  wedca. 
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CHAPTEB  XL, 

PbEPJLQJITIOIIS  for  TH£  WEDOtSQ. 

—  —  HE  fourteetith  of  Feb* 
mnry  was  finally  settled 
aa  tbe  day  on  wUch  Mr. 
Croebie  was  to  be  made 
the  bappieat  of  men.  A 
later  day  had  been  at 
firat  named,  tlie  twenty- 
qprenth  or  trenty-eigbth 
having  been  aa^ested  as 
an  improvement  orer  the 
firat  week  in  March ;  bat 
Lady  Amelia  had  been 
frightened  by  Croabie's 
behavioar  on  that  Son- 
day  erening,  and  had 
made  the  oonntes  tmder- 
Btand  that  tliere  ahonld 
be  no  nnnecessary  delay. 
"  He  doesn't  soraple  at 
that  kind  of  thing,"  Lady 
Amelia  had  said  in  one 
of  her  letters,  showing 
perhapa  less  trust  in  the  potency  of  her  own  rank  than  might  hare  beea 
expected  from  her.  The  countess,  however,  had  agreed  with  her,  and 
TOL  vm. — HO.  46.  19. 
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when  Crosbte  received  from  his  mother-in-law  ft  -verj  afiectionate  ^slit 
Betting  forth  all  the  reasons  which  would  make  the  fonrteentb  bo  mndi 
more  convenient  a  da;  than  the  twenty-eighth,  he  waaonable  to  invent  m 
excuse  for  not  being  made  happy  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  time  nanwd 
in  the  bai^ain.  His  first  impulse  had  been  against  yielding,  ariung  ton 
some  feeling  which  made  him  think  that  more  than  the  bargain  ought 
not  to  be  exacted.  Bnt  what  was  the  use  to  him  of  qoairelliog  ?  Wlit 
the  use,  at  least,  ot  quarrelling  just  then  7  He  behoved  that  he  conld 
more  eauly  enfraachisa  himself  &om  tiia  De  Conrcy  tyranny  when  he 
should  be  once  married  dian  ho  could  do  now.  When  I^dy  AlexsadnM 
should  be  his  own  he  would  let  her  know  that  be  intended  to  be  he 
master.  If  in  doing  so  it  would  be  neocasary  that  he  should  divide 
himself  altogether  irom  the  De  Courcys,  such  division  should  be  msde. 
At  the  present  moment  he  would  yield  to  them,  at  any  rate  in  this  matter. 
And  BO  the  fourteenth  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  marriage. 

In  the  second  week  in  January  Alexandrina  came  up  to  look  after  her 
things;  or,  in  more  noble  language,  to  fit  herself  widi  becoming  biidil 
appanages.  Aa  she  could  not  properly  do  all  this  work  alone,  or  even 
tmder  the  surveillance  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  sister.  Lady  De  CaaifJ 
was  to  come  up  also.  But  Alexandrina  came  first,  remaining  with  ha 
mster  in  St.  John's  Wood  till  the  countess  should  arrive.  The  conntM 
had  never  yet  condescended  to  accept  of  her  son-iu'Inw's  hospitality,  but 
always  went  to  the  cold,  comfortless  house  in  Portman  Square, — the  bouK 
which  had  been  the  De  Courcy  town  family  mansion  for  many  years,  snl 
which  the  countess  would  long  nince  have  willingly  exchanged  for  amat 
abode  on  the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street ;  but  the  earl  had  beoi  obdnnte ; 
his  clubs  and  certain  lodgings  which  he  had  occasionally  been  wont  to 
occupy  were  on  the  right  side  of  Oxford  Street ;  why  should  he  diange 
hb  old  &mily  residence?  So  the  countess  was  coming  up  to  Portrosa 
Square,  not  having  been  even  asked  on  this  occasion  to  St.  John's  Wood. 

"  Don't  you  think  we'd  better,"  Mr.  Gazebee  had  aaid  to  his  iri&p 
almost  trembling  at  the  renewal  of  his  own  proposition. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear,"  Lady  Amelia  had  answered.  "  Mamma  «• 
not  very  paitioular  ;  but  there  are  little  things,  you  know " 

"  Oh,  yef^  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Gazebee;  and  then  the  conversation 
had  been  dropped.  He  would  most  willingly  have  entertained  his  augnA 
mother-in-law  during  her  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  yet  her  presence  in 
his  house  would  have  made  him  miserable  as  long  as  she  remained  there. 

But  fbr  a  week  Alexandrina  sojonrned  under  Mr.  Gazebee's  roi^ 
during  which  time  Crosbie  was  made  happy  with  all  the  delights  of  i^ 
expectant  bridegroom.  Of  course  he  was  given  to  understand  that  he  vas 
to  dine  at  the  Gazebees'  every  day,  and  spend  all  his  evenings  then ;  and, 
under  the  drcomstanccs,  he  had  no  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  his  hours  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  enoiig)> 
upon  his  hands.  In  spite  of  his  bold  resolution  with  reference  to  his  tje, 
and  his  intenlioii  not  to  b«  debarred  from  the  pleasorea  of  acxaety  by  ths 
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mukg  of  Ute  late  combat,  be  Had  not,  since  tHat  oocarrence,  &eqnented  his 
club  TOTj  doaely  ;  and  though  London  was  now  again  becoming  fiuilj  full, 
he  did  not  find  himself  going  oot  no  niach  aa  had  been  his  nont.  The 
brilUance  of  his  coming  marriage  did  not  aeem  to  hare  added  much  to  hit 
[N^Kilaritjr ;  in  fact,  the  world, — his  world, — was  beginning  to  look  coldly 
t  him.  Therdore  lliat  daily  attendance  at  St.  John'a  Wood  waa  not  felt 
to  be  eo  irkaome  a>  might  have  been  expected. 

A  nndenoe  had  been  taken  for  the  coaple  in  a  very  faahionabla 
rov  of  boildinga  abutting  npon  the  Bayswater-road,  called  Piinoesa  Royal 
Crocent.  The  hoose  waa  quite  new,  and  the  street  being  unfinished  had 
about  it  a  strong  amell  of  mortar,  and  a  general  aspeqt  of  builders'  poles 
■nd  brickbats ;  bat  nerertheless,  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  qnite  correct 
locally.  From  one  end  of  the  crescent  a  comer  of  Hyde  Park  could  be 
seen,  and  the  other  abutted  on  a  very  handsome  terrace  indeed,  in  which 
liTed  an  ambaBador, — from  Sonth  America, — a  few  bankers'  aenior  clerk^ 
and  a  peer  of  the  realai.  We  Icnow  how  vile  is  the  sound  of  Baker  Sti«e^ 
and  how  absolutely  foul  to  the  poUte  ear  is  the  name  of  Fitsn^  Square. 
The  houses,  however,  in  those  purlieus  are  aabstantial,  warm,  and  of  good 
nie.  TIw  honae  in  Princess  Royal  Crescent  waa  certainly  not  sabstantial, 
for  in  these  days  aobstaatially-bnilt  honaea  do  not  pay.  It  conld  hardly 
We  been  warm,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  was  even  yet  not  finished 
throu^iout ;  and  as  ibr  the  mze,  though  the  drawing-room  was  a  noble 
apartment,  oonaisdng  of  a  section  of  the  whole  bouse,  witha  oomer  cut  out 
for  the  staircase,  it  waa  very  much  cramped  in  its  other  parts,  and  was 
laade  like  a  chemb,  in  this  reapect,  that  it  had  no  rear  belonging  to  it, 
"But  if  yoo  have  no  private  fOTtnne  of  your  own,  you  cannot  have  every- 
thing," aa  the  countess  observed  when  Crosbie  objected  to  the  house 
because  a  closet  under  the  kitchen-Btaira  waa  to  be  assigned  to  him  aa  his 
own  dreasii^-Toom. 

When  the  question  of  the  house  was  first  debated  Lady  Amelia  had 
been  aaziona  that  St.  John's  Wood  should  be  selected  as  tiie  ute,  bat  to 
this  Croabia  bad  positively  objected. 

"  I  think  yon  don't  like  St.  John's  Wood,"  Iddy  Amelia  bod  said  to 
him  somewhat  sternly,  *binVing  to  awe  him  into  a  dedaratioa  that  he 
entertained  no  general  omuty  to  the  neighbourhood.  But  Crosbie  was 
not  weak  enon^  for  this. 

"No;  I  do  not,"  he  said.  "I  have  always  disliked  it.  It  amonnts  to 
a  prgndice,  I  daresay.  But  if  I  were  made  to  live  here  I  am  convinced 
I  should  cut  my  throat  in  the  first  ax  months." 

Lady  Amelia  had  then  drawn  herself  np,  declaring  her  sorrow  that 
her  honae  ahonld  be  ao  hstefiil  to  him. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  he.  "I  like  it  very  much'  for  yon,  and  enjoy 
coming  here  of  all  things.  1  ^eak  only  of  the  efibct  which  living  here 
myadf  wonld  have  Txpoa  me." 

Lady  Amelia  waa  quite  clever  enough  to  nndastand  it  all ;  httt  A% 
Bad  her  Bator's  interest  at  heart,  and  therefOTe  persevered  in  her  aSbo- 
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tioDBtfl  solicitude  &r  her  brother- in -lav,  giving  np  that  point  U  to 
St.  John'R  Wood.  Crosbie  himself  had  wished  to  go  to  one  of  the  new 
Pimlico  sqnares,  dovn  near  Vaasbnll  Bridge  and  the  liver,  actntud 
chie£y  by  ooDsideraticai  of  the  eaormoos  distance  lying  between  Ihit 
loo&Iity  and  the  northern  reg^  ia  which  Lad;  Amelia  lived;  bat  to  thii 
Lad;  Alexandiina  bad  objected  strongly.  If,  indeed,  they  ooald  hire 
acUeved  Eaton  Square,  or  a  Btreet  leading  out  of  Eaton  Square,— if  they 
could  hare  crept  on  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt  of  Belgmvia, — the  bride  mniid 
have  beoi  delighted.  And  at  first  she  was  Tery  nearly  being  takei  in 
with  the  idea  that  such  was  the  proposal  made  to  her.  Her  geogn^'"'*' 
knowledge  of  Pimlico  had  not  been  perfect,  and  ahe  had  nearly  Mm 
into  a  fatal  error.  But  a  friend  bad  kindly  intervened.  "  For  hearan'i 
sake,  my  dear,  don't  let  him  take  you  anywhere  b^ond  Eedettoa 
Square  I "  had  been  exclaimed  to  her  in  dismay  by  a  fiuthful  married 
friend.  Thus  warned,  Alexandrina  had  been  firm,  and  now  their  tmi 
was  to  be  pitched  in  Princess  Boyal  Crescent,  tmm  one  end  of  irhich 
the  Hyde  Park  may  be  seen. 

lie  furniture  had  been  ordered  chiefly  under  the  inspection,  and  bj 
the  experience,  of  the  I^idy  Amelia.  Croabie  bad  satisfied  himself  by 
declaring  t^t  she  at  any  rate  could  get  the  things  chewier  than  he  oonH 
bny  them,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  such  employment.  NeTerth«k«i 
he  had  felt  that  he  was  being  made  subject  to  tyranny  and  bningU 
under  the  thumb  of  subjection.  He  could  not  go  cordially  into  thia 
matter  of  beds  and  chairs,  and,  therefore,  at  last  deputed  the  whole  mMa 
to  the  De  Courcy  &ction.  And  for  this  there  was  another  reason,  not 
hitherto  mentioned.  Mr.  Mortimer  Gazebee  was  finding  the  money  wilb 
which  all  the  furniture  was  being  bought  He,  with  an  honest  but  almiKt 
unintelligible  zeal  for  the  De  Courcy  &niily,  had  tied  up  ereiy  shilliiig  (hi 
which  he  could  lay  his  hand  as  belonging  to  Croabie,  in  the  interest  of 
Lady  Alexandrina.  He  hod  gone  to  work  for  her,  Boraping  here  sod 
arranging  there,  strapping  the  new  husband  down  upon  tlie  grindat<»e  of 
his  matrimonial  settlement,  as  though  the  future  bread  of  his,  Gai^iw'^ 
own  children  were  dependent  on  the  ralidity  of  bis  legal  workmanship 
And  for  this  he  was  not  to  receive  a  penny,  or  gain  any  advantage,  imnW* 
diate  or  ulterior.  It  came  from  his  xeal, — his  zeal  for  the  coronet  vhidi 
Lord  De  Courcy  wore.  According  to  his  mind  an  earl  and  an  eari'i 
belongings  were  entitled  t«  each  seat  It  was  the  theory  in  which  U 
had  been  educated,  and  amounted  to  a  worship  which,  anconscioasly,  hs 
practised.  Personally,  he  disliked  Lord  De  Courcy,  who  ill-treated  him> 
He  knew  that  the  earl  was  a  heartless,  cmel,  bod  man.  But  as  an  «H 
he  was  entitled  to  an  amount  of  servioe  which  no  commoner  could  bsTs 
eonunanded  from  Mr.  Gazebee.  Mr.  Gazebee,  having  thus  tied  up  aU 
the  available  funds  in  &vonr  of  Lady  Alezandiina's  seemingly  expected 
widowhood,  was  himself  providing  tLs  mon^  with  which  the  new  hooK 
was  to  be  Aimished.  "  Ton  can  pay  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  with 
finu  yet  cent,  till  it  is  liquidated,"  he  had  said  to  Croslne ;  and  dobi* 
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lud  snented  witli  a  gmnt.  Bitlierto,  though  hs  had  lived  in  Londoa 
expeoiiTelf,  and  as  a  man  of  &shion,  he  had  never  owed  any  one  anjthing. 
He  was  now  to  begin  that  career  of  owing.  Bat  when  a  clerk  in  a  pablia 
office  marries  an  earl's  daughter,  he  cannot  expect  to  bare  ererjrthing  hia 
owm»ay. 

Ladj  Amdia  had  bought  the  ordinary  jhmiture, — the  beds,  the  sbur- 
carpets,  the  washing-ctancU,  and  the  kit^^en  thiaga.  Gazebee  had  got  a 
bargain  of  the  dinner-table  and  sideboard.  Bat  Lady  Alexandrina  her- 
self was  to  come  np  with  reference  to  the  appurtenances  of  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  with  reference  to  matters  of  costume  that  the  cormtess 
intended  to  lend  her  aasiatance, — matters  of  costume  as  to  which  the  bill 
oonld  not  be  sent  in  to  Gazebee,  and  be  paid  for  by  bim  with  fire  per 
ceat.  duly  charged  against  the  bridegroom.  The  bridal  trousseau  must 
be  produced  by  De  Courcy'a  means,  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  countess  herself  ahoiild  come  upon  the  scene.  "  I  will  have  no  bills, 
d'ye  hear  7 "  snarled  the  earl,  gnashing  and  snapping  upon  his  words  with 
one  specially  ngly  black  tooth.  "  I  won't  hxre  any  bills  about  this 
afiair."  And  yet  he  made  no  offer  of  ready  money.  It  was  very  necea- 
SBiy  under  such  circumstances  that  the  countess  herself  should  come  upon 
the  scene.  An  ambiguous  hint  bad  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gazebee, 
during  a  visit  of  business  which  he  had  lately  made  to  Conrcy  Castle, 
that  the  milliner's  bills  might  as  well  be  pinned  on  to  Uiose  of  the  fhmiture- 
makera,  the  crockery-mongers  and  the  like.  The  countess,  patting  it  in 
her  own  way,  bad  gently  suggested  that  the  fashion  of  the  thing  had 
changed  lately,  and  that  snob  an  arrangement  was  considered  to  be  the 
proper  tJiing  among  people  who  lived  really  in  the  world.  But  Gazebee 
was  a  clear-headed,  honest  man ;  and  he  knew  the  countess.  He  did  not 
think  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  on  the  present  occasion. 
Whereupon  the  countess  pushed  her  BUggeation  no  further,  but  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  must  come  up  to  London  herself. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  Ladies  Amelia  and  Alexandrina,  as  they  sat 
within  a  vast  emporium  of  carpets  in  Bond  Street,  asking  questions  of 
the  four  men  who  were  waiting  upon  them,  putting  their  heads  together 
and  whispering,  calculating  accurately  as  to  exb«  twopences  a  yard,  and 
occasoning  aa  much  trouble  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give.  It  was 
plessaat  because  they  managed  tbeir  large  hoope  cleverly  among  the 
huge  rolls  of  carpets,  because  they  were  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly, 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  homage  of  the  men  as  clearly  their  due. 
Bnt  it  vaa  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  Croeble,  who  was  fidgeting  to  get 
away  to  his  office,  to  whom  no  power  of  choosing  in  the  matter  was 
really  given,  and  whom  the  men  regarded  as  being  altogether  supemumeiaiy. 
The  ladies  had  promised  to  be  at  the  shop  by  half-past  ten,  so  that  Croabie 
■hould  reach  bis  office  at  eleven, — or  a  little  after.  Bnt  it  was  nearly 
eleven  before  they  left  the  Glazebee  reudence,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  half-an-hour  among  the  carpeta  would  be  by  no  means  suffidenL  It 
■eemed  bb  though  miles  upon  miles  of  gorgeous  colouring  were  unrolled 
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before  tLemj  and  then  when  any  pattern  waa  regarded  hb  at  illpne- 
tioable,  it  waa  unrolled  backwards  and  forwarda  till  a  Toom  vu  nwtjr 
oorered  by  it.  Crosbie  felt  for  the  men  who  wen  hauliDg  aboot  die 
hnge  heapa  of  material;  but  Lady  Amelia  tat  as  compoaed  as  tfatmgb  it 
were  her  duty  to  inspect  every  yard  of  Muff  in  the  war^ouae.  "  I  think 
we'll  look  at  tJiat  one  at  the  bottom  again."  Then  the  men  went  to  mA 
and  removed  a  mountain.  "  No,  my  dear,  that  green  in  the  soroU-woifc 
won't  do.  It  would  &y  directly,  if  any  hot  water  were  apilt."  The  nm 
amiling  inefbbly,  declared  that  that  particular  green  never  flew  inywliEit. 
But  Lady  Amelia  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  the  carpet  for  wbidi 
th.a  moontun  had  been  remored  became  part  of  another  moonUun. 

"  That  might  do,"  said  Alexandrina,  gaiing  upon  a  magnificent  crimHS 
ground  through  which  rivers  of  yellow  meandered,  carrying  with  tliem 
in  their  atreams  an  infinity  of  blue  iovan.  And  u  she  ^ke  she  held 
her  head  graoefliUy  on  one  side,  and  looked  down  upon  the  carpet  donbi- 
ingly.  Lady  Amelia  poked  it  witli  her  parasol  as  though  to  test  id 
durability,  and  whupered  something  about  yellows  showiog  the  dirt. 
Crusbie  took  out  his  watch  and  groaned. 

"  It's  a  Buperb  carpet,  my  lady,  and  about  the  newest  thing  we  hart 
We  put  down  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it  for  the  Bnchen  of 
South  Wales,  at  Cwddglwlch  Castle,  only  last  month.  Nobody  hss  M 
it  since,  for  it  has  not  been  in  stock."  Whereapon  Lady  Amelia  sgiii 
poked  it,  and  then  got  up  and  walked  upon  It.  Lady  Alexandrina  heU 
her  head  a  little  more  on  one  aide. 

"Five  and  three!  "  aoid  Lady  Amelia. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lady ;  five  and  serai;  and  theohespestoarpetwehsniD 
tha  bouse.    There  is  twopmioe  a  yard  more  in  the  colour ;  there  is,  indeed." 

"  And  the  disoonnt  7  "  asked  Lady  Aitiolin. 

"  Two  and  a  half,"  my  lady. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Lady  Amelia.  *■  I  alwa^  have  fire  per  cent 
fbr  immediate  payment ; — quite  immediate,  you  know."  Upcm  whicli  tlie 
man  deolared  the  quertion  must  be  referred  to  his  master.  Two  snd  s 
half  was  the  rule  of  the  house.  Crosbie,  who  had  been  looking  ont  of 
the  window,  said  that  upon  his  honour  he  oouldn't  wait  any  longer. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Adolphus  7  "  oike^  AJezAndrina. 

"Think  of  what  7  » 

"  Of  the  oarpet, — ^this  one,  yon  know  I " 

"  Oh— what  do  I  think  of  the  carpet  1  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  sQ 
these  yellow  bands  ;  and  isn't  it  too  red  7  I  should  hare  thonf^t  some- 
thing brown  with  a  small  pattern  would  have  been  better.  Bu^  upon  aj 
wnrd,  I  don't  much  care." 

"  Of  coune  he  doesn't,"  a^d  Lady  Amelia.  Thai  the  two  ladies  pnl 
their  heads  together  for  another  fire  minutes,  and  the  carpet  was  chosen,— 
subject  to  that  question  of  the  disoount.  "  And  now  about  the  mg,"  nid 
Lady  Amelia.  But  here  Crosbie  rebelled,  and  Insisted  that  he  molt 
leave  them  and  go  to  his  office,    "  Too  otm't  want  me  about  the  rag,"  b» 
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uid.  "  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Lady  Amelia.  But  it  waa  manifest  that 
AlexBDdrina  did  not  approre  of  being  thna  left  by  her  aeoior  attendant. 

The  «Bue  thing  hagipened  in  Oxford  Street  with  reArence  to  the  chairs 
and  aoba,  and  Croabie  beg)ui  to  wish  that  he  were  settled,  even  though  he 
■hould  have  to  drew  himaelf  in  the  closet  below  the  kitcben-atain.  He 
wsa  learning  to  hate  the  whole  hooaehold  in  St  John's  Wood,  and  almost 
all  that  belonged  to  it.  fie  was  introduced  there  to  little  &mily  e«oii(»niefl 
of  which  hitherto  he  had  known  nothing,  and  which  were  di^nating  to 
him,  and  Ute  necesai^  for  which  waa  eapedally  explained  to  him.  It 
wu  to  men  placed  aa  he  was  about  to  place  himself  tbat  these  economiea 
were  so  vitally  eeaential, — to  men  who  with  limited  means  bad  to  maintain 
a  deoorooB  outward  fiu»  towards  the  bahionable  world.  Ample  supplies 
of  butchers'  meat  and  unlimited  washing-lnlls  might  be  very  well  upon 
fifteen  hundred  a  year  to  those  who  went  out  but  seldom,  and  who  oould 
use  ib&  Bxat  cab  that  came  to  hand  when  they  did  go  out  But  there 
were  certain  things  that  Lady  Alexaadrina  mnat  do,  and  therefore  the 
strictest  housebdd  economy  became  necesaary.  Would  Lily  Dale  have 
required  the  use  of  a  carriage,  got  up  to  look  aa  though  it  were  private, 
at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  beefsteaks  and  clean  shirts?  That 
qoeation  and  others  of  that  nature  were  asked  by  Crosbie  within  his  own 
mind,  not  vinfrequaitly. 

But,  nerertheless,  he  tried  to  love  Alexandrina,  or  rather  to  pennade 
himself  that  he  loved  her.  If  he  could  only  get  her  away  from  die 
De  Conrc^  ihclion,  and  cspeciimy  Gram  the  Gatebee  branch  of  it,  he  would 
break  bei  of  all  that  He  would  teach  her  to  nt  triumphantly  in  a 
street  cab,  wad  to  oater  for  her  table  with  a  plentifid  hand.  Teach  her ! — 
at  tome  age  over  thirty;  and  with  such  careful  training  aashe  had  already 
received  I  Did  he  intend  to  forbid  her  ever  agun  to  see  her  relations,  ever 
to  go  to  SL  John's  Wood,  or  to  correspond  with  the  countess  and  Lady 
Moigaretta  ?  Teach  her,  indeed  I  Had  he  yet  to  learn  that  he  could  not 
wash  a  blackamoor  white  7 — that  he  could  not  have  done  so  even  had  he 
himself  been  well  adapted  for  the  attempt,  whereas  he  was  in  truth  nearly 
as  ill  adapted  as  u  man  might  be  7  Bnt  who  could  pity  him  7  Lily,  whom 
he  might  have  had  in  his  bosom,  would  have  been  no  blackamoor  I 

Then  came  the  time  of  Lady  DeConrcy's  visit  to  town,  and  Alexandrine 
moved  herself  ofT  to  Fortman  Square.  There  was  some  apparent  comfort 
ia  this  to  Croabie,  for  he  would  thereby  be  saved  from  those  daily  dreaiy 
journeys  up  to  the  north-west  I  may  say  that  he  positively  hated  that 
Hiudy  comer  near  the  church,  round  which  be  had  to  walk  in  getting  to 
the  Gaaebee  residenoe,  and  that  he  hated  the  lamp  whi<^  guided  him  to 
the  door,  and  the  very  door  itself.  This  atood  buried  as  it  were  in  a 
wall,  and  opened  on  to  a  narrow  passage  which  ran  across  a  so-called 
gardoi,  or  front  yard,  containing  on  each  side  two  iron  receptacles  for 
geraniums,  punted  to  loc^  like  Palisay  ware,  and  a  naked  female  on  a 
pedekal.  No  spot  in  London  was,  as  he  thongbt,  so  cold  as  the  bit  tS 
paTement  immediately  in  front  of  that  door.    And  there  be  would  be 
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kept  fire,  ten,  fifleen  minatea,  u  Le  declared, — thongli  I  beliere  in  mj 
heart  tliat  the  time  never  exceeded  three, — while  Richard  waa  potting  off 
the  trappings  of  bis  work  and  putting  on  the  trappings  of  his  gnmdenr. 

If  people  would  only  have  their  doon  opened  to  yon  branch  aanitinM 
as  may  come  most  easily  and  natimlly  to  the  work  I  I  stood  lately  fa 
some  minntes  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  gallant  portal,  and  as  I  mxed 
impatient  a  pretty  maiden  came  and  opened  it.  She  was  a  pret^  tniidai, 
though  her  hands  and  &ce  and  apron  told  tales  of  the  fire-grates.  "Lawii 
sir,"  she  aaid, "  theTiBitora'  day  is  Wednesday;  andif  you  would  cometlitii, 
there  would  be  the  man  in  livery  I  "  She  took  my  card  with  the  eoner  of 
her  apron,  and  did  just  as  well  as  the  man  is  livery ;  but  what  would  bare 
happened  to  her  had  her  little  speech  been  overheard  by  her  mistresf 

Crosbie  hated  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  therefore  tite  coming 
of  the  countess  was  a  relief  to  him.  Portman  Square  waa  aaty  to  b« 
reached,  and  the  hospitaHtiea  of  the  countess  would  not  be  pressed  upon 
him  so  strongly  as  those  of  the  Gazebees.  When  he  first  called  he  ma 
shown  into  the  great  family  dining-room,  which  looked  out  towards  ihs 
back  of  the  house.  The  fi«nt  windows  were,  of  course,  cloaed,  as  the 
&mily  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  London.  Here  he  remuned  in  ths 
room  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  countess  descended  ni>a 
him  in  all  her  grandeur.  Perhaps  he  had  never  befbre  seen  her  so  ffuA 
Her  drees  was  very  large,  and  rustled  through  the  broad  doorway,  U  if 
demanding  even  a  broader  passage.  She  had  on  a  wonder  of  a  bonnet,  and 
a  velvet  mantle  that  was  nearly  as  expanrive  as  her  petticoats.  She  threw 
her  head  a  little  hack  as  she  accosted  him,  and  he  instantly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  enveloped  in  the  fumes  of  an  afiectionate  bat  lotiK- 
what  contemptaoua  patronage.  In  old  days  he  had  liked  the  conntes^ 
becanae  her  manner  to  him  had  always  been  flattering.  In  his  intercouna 
with  her  he  had  been  able  to  feel  that  he  gave  quite  as  much  as  he  goti 
and  that  the  oountees  was  aware  of  the  &ct.  In  all  the  (urcumstanco  rf 
their  acquaintance  the  ascendancy  had  been  with  him,  and  therefore  tht 
acquaintance  had  been  a  pleasant  one.  The  countesa  had  been  a  good- 
natured,  agreeable  woman,  whose  rank  and  position  hod  made  her  boQM 
pleasant  to  him;  and  therefore  he  had  consented  to  shine  upon  her 
with  such  light  as  he  had  to  give.  Why  was  it  that  the  matter  wu 
reversed,  now  that  there  was  so  much  stronger  a  cause  for  good  feeli<^ 
between  them  7  He  knew  that  there  was  such  chsnge,  and  with  bitter 
internal  upbraidings  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  this  wonum  wu 
getting  the  mastery  over  him.  As  the  friend  of  the  countesa  he  had  bed 
a  great  man  in  her  eyes; — in  all  her  little  words  and  looks  she  bul 
acknowledged  his  power;  but  now,  as  her  son-in-hiw,  he  was  to  become  i 
very  little  man, — such  as  was  Mortimer  Gcazebee  I 

"My  dear  Adolphus,"  she  said,  taking  both  his  hands,  "the  day  U 
coming  very  near  now ;  is  it  not  T  " 

"  Veiy  near,  indeed,"  he  aaid. 

"  Yes,  it  ii  reiy  near.    I  hope  you  feel  yooraelf  a  happy  mui." 
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**  Oil,  yes,  that's  of  course." 

"It  onght  to  be.  Speaking  very  eerioiiBl;,  I  mean  tbat  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  couree.  She  ia  ererything  that  a  man  should  desire  la  a  vift, 
I  am  not  alluding  now  to  her  lank,  though  of  ccurae  you  feel  what  a  great 
wiTODtage  she  gives  you  in  this  respect." 

Crosbie  muttered  Bomething  as  to  hia  conBciousnese  of  having  drawn  a 
prize  in  the  lottery;  but  he  so  muttered  it  aa  not  to  convey  to  the  lady's 
eaiB  a  proper  senae  of  hia  dependent  gratitude.  "  I  know  of  no  man  more 
fortunate  than  you  have  been,"  she  continued ;  "  and  I  hope  that  my  dear  ' 
girl  will  find  that  you  arc  fully  aware  that  it  ia  bo.  I  think  that  she  ia 
looking  rather  fogged.  Ton  have  aUowed  her  to  do  more  than  was  good 
for  her  in  the  vray  of  ahopping." 

"  She  has  done  a  good  deal,  certainly,"  said  Crosbie. 
"  She  ia  bo  little  used  to  anything  of  that  kmd !    But  of  oourse,  as 
tilings  have  turned  ou^  it  was  oecessaiy  that  she  should  ace  to  these 
things  herself." 

"  I  rather  think  ehe  liked  it,"  said  Crosbie. 

"I  believe  she  will  always  like  doing  her  du^.  We  are  just  going 
DOW  to  Madame  Millefnmc's,  to  see  some  silka ; — perhaps  you  would  wiah 
to  go  with  na  7  " 

Just  at  this  moment  Alexandrina  came  into  the  room,  and  looked  aa 
tbongh  she  were  in  all  respects  a  smaller  edition  of  her  mother.  Th^  were 
both  well-grown  women,  with  handsome,  large  figures,  and  a  certain  air 
about  them  which  answered  almost  for  bean^.  As  to  the  countess,  her 
face,  on  close  inspection,  bore,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do,  deep  mgns  of  age; 
but  she  BO  managed  her  &ce  that  any  such  close  inspection  was  never 
made ;  and  her  general  appearance  for  her  time  of  life  was  certainly  good. 
Very  httle  more  than  this  could  be  said  in  iavour  of  her  daughter, 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  mamma,"  she  sud,  having  heard  her  mother's  last  words. 
"  He's  the  worst  person  in  a  shop  in  the  world.  Ha  likes  nothing,  and 
dislikes  nothing.     Do  you,  Adolphus  7  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.    I  hke  all  the  cheap  things,  and  dislike  all  the  dear  things." 
"  Then  you  certainly  shall  not  go  with  ub  to  Hadame  Mille&anc's," 
said  Alexandrina. 

"It  would  not  matter  to  him  there,  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  the 
countess,  thinVing  perhapa  of  the  suggestion  she  had  lately  made  to 
Ur.  Gasebee. 

On  this  occaaon  Crosbie  managed  to  escape,  simply  promiaing  to  return 
to  Portman  Square  in  the  evening  after  dinner.  "  By-the-by,  Adolphus," 
said  the  countess,  as  he  handed  her  into  the  hired  carriage  which  stood  at 
the  door,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Lambert's,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  for  me. 
He  has  had  a  bracelet  of  mine  for  nearly  three  months.  Do,  there's  a 
good  creature.    Get  it  if  you  can,  and  bring  it  up  this  ereoing." 

Crosbie,  as  he  made  his  vray  back  to  his  office,  swore  that  he  would 
not  do  the  bidding  of  the  countess.  He  would  not  trudge  off  into  the  ci^ 
after  her  trinkets.    But  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  left  hia  ofiice,  he  did  gp 
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there.  He  apologized  to  himBclf  bj  Eajisg  that  he  had  nothing  elie  to  do, 
and  bethought  himielf  th&t  at  the  present  moment  hii  hidy  mother-in- 
law's  uoiim  might  be  more  convenient  than  her  frowns.  60  he  went  to 
Lambert'i,  on  Lndgate  Hill,  and  there  teuned  that  the  bracelet  liad  b«tn 
Bent  down  to  Coorcy  Castle  full  two  monthe  since. 

After  that  he  dined  at  hia  club,  at  Bebrigfat's.  He  dined  alone,  aOing 
hy  no  meant  in  bliaa  with  his  half-pint  of  dtezry  on  the  table  before  kia. 
A  man  now  and  then  oame  ap  and  spoke  to  him,  one  a  few  words,  and 
another  a  few,  and  two  or  three  congratulated  him  as  to  hia  marriage;  but 
the  club  was  not  the  aame  thing  to  him  as  it  had  formerly  been.  He  did 
not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  rug,  apeahing  indiSet«)tly  to  all  or  uj 
around  him,  ready  with  his  joke,  and  loudly  on  the  alert  with  the  lut 
news  of  the  day.  How  ea^  it  is  to  be  seen  when  any  man  has  fiUen 
from  bis  pride  of  place,  though  the  altitude  was  ever  so  anutU,  and  thefiill 
erer  ao  ali^t  I  Where  is  the  man  who  can  endure  such  a  fidl  withoal 
ahowiog  it.  in  his  face,  in  hia  Tuice,  in  his  step,  and  in  erery  mcticoi  of 
every  limb  7  Croabie  knew  that  be  bad  fallen,  and  showed  that  he  knew 
it  by  the  manner  in  which  he  eat  his  mutton-chop. 

At  half-paat  ^ght  he  was  agun  in  Fortman  Square,  and  foaod  tbs 
two  ladies  crowding  over  a  amall  fiifi  in  a  small  back  drawing-room.  The 
ibmitare  waa  all  ooveied  with  brown  holland,  and  tha  place  had  about  it 
dtat  odd  com&rtleas  feeling  which  uniobabited  rooms  always  pceducs. 
Oioabiit,  as  he  had  walked  &om  the  club  np  to  Forbnaa  Square,  bsd 
indalged  in  aoma  serious  thoughts,  Tha  kind  of  life  which  he  lud 
hitherto  led  had  certainly  passed  away  from  him.  He  could  nerV 
agun  be  the  pet  of  a  dub,  or  indulged  as  one  to  whom  all  good  things 
were  to  be  given  without  any  labour  at  earning  them  on  hia  own  put 
Such  for  some  years  had  beau  Us  good  fertuna,  but  suoh  could  be  lui 
good  fortune  no  longai.  Was  thara  anything  within  hia  reach  whidi  lie 
might  take  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  had  lost  T  He  might  still  be  vic- 
tiHious  at  his  o£Ece,  having  more  capacity  £>r  such  victory  than  otben 
around  him.  But  such  sucoeas  done  would  hardly  suffice  for  him.  Then 
he  oonddered  whether  he  might  not  even  yet  be  hai^y  in  his  own  homt^ 
— whether  Alezandrina,  when  separated  from  her  mother,  might  not  btcoms 
such  a  wife  as  he  could  love.  Nothing  scdlens  a  man's  feellng^s  so  imich 
as  ftjlnni,  or  makaa  him  turn  so  anxiously  to  an  idea  of  home  as  bnSet- 
ings  from  those  he  meets  abroad.  He  had  abandoned  Lily  becansa  hii 
outer  world  had  seemed  to  him  too  l»ight  to  be  deserted.  He  would 
endeavour  to  supply  her  place  with  Alexandrina,  because  his  outer  wnld 
had  soemed  to  him  too  harsh  to  be  supported.  Alas  1  alas  1  a  man  can»A 
BO  easily  repent  of  his  sins,  and  waah  himself  whito  from  their  stains  I 

Whan  he  entered  the  zoom  tha  two  ladies  were  ntting  over  the  tit, 
as  I  have  stated,  and  Croabie  oould  immediately  peroeive  that  tha  spirit 
of  the  ODuntesB  was  not  serane.  In  fiwt  there  had  been  a  Jew  words 
between  the  mother  and  child  on  that  matter  of  tha  tnnuseau,  and 
Alexandrisa  had  plainly  told  her  mother  that  if  she  wwe  to  be  manied 
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«t  all,  die  would  be  married  with  Buch  garments  belonging  to  ber  as  were 
fitting  for  an  earl's  daugbter.  It  was  in  vain  tbut  her  mother  bad  ex- 
plained,  with  many  circnmlocntional  phrasea,  that  the  fitneaa  in  this 
reject  should  be  accommodated  rather  to  the  plebeian  husband  than  to 
the  noble  parent,  Alexandrina  had  been  yery  firm,  and  had  iuBisted  on 
her  righta,  giving  the  conutesa  to  undentand  that  if  her  orders  for  finery 
were  not  complied  with,  she  would  return  as  a  q)iD8ter  to  Courcy,  and 
prepare  henelf  for  partnership  with  Rosins. 

"Mj  dear,"  said  the  countess,  piteousty,  "yon  can  hare  no  idea  of 
wbtit  I  shall  have  to  go  through  with  your  father.  And,  of  course,  you 
could  get  all  these  things  afterwards." 

"Papa  bat  no  right  to  treat  me  in  such  a  way.     And  if  he  would  not 
give  roe  any  monqr  himself,  be  should  have  let.me  haveBomeof  my  own," 
"  Ah,  my  dear,  that  was  Mr.  Gaiebee'a  &ult." 
"  I  don't  core  whoae  &ult  it  was.    It  certtunly  was  not  mine.    I  won't 
hare  him  to  tell  me  " — him  was  intended  to  signify  Adolphus  Grosbie — 
"  that  he  bad  to  pay  ftir  my  wedding-clothes." 
"  Of  coarse  not  that,  my  dear." 

"No;  nor  yet  for  the  things  which  I  wanted  immediately,  Vd  much 
rather  go  and  tell  him  at  once  that  the  marriage  miut  be  put  off." 

Alexandrina  of  course  carried  her  point,  the  countess  reflectjng  with  a 
maternal  devotion  eqo^  almost  to  that  of  the  pelican,  that  the  earl  could 
not  do  more  than  kill  her.  So  the  tliinga  were  ordered  as  Alezandrina 
choae  to  order  them,  and  tbe  countess  desired  that  the  bills  might  be  sent 
in  to  Mr.  Gazebee.  Much  self-devotion  had  been  displayed  by  the  mother, 
but  the  mother  thought  that  none  had  been  displayed  by  the  daughter, 
and  Aerelbre  she  had  been  veiy  ccoss  with  Alezandrina. 

Crosbie,  taking  a  chair,  sat  himself  between  tbem,  aod  in  a  very  good- 
humoured  tone  ex|dain«d  the  little  afifoir  of  the  bracelet.  *'  Tour  lady- 
ship's memory  must  have  played  you  ftlse,"  aaid  he,  with  a  Bmile. 

"Uy  memory  is  very  good,"  stud  the  countess;  "very  good  indeed. 
If  Twitch  got  it,  and  didn't  tell  me,  that  was  not  my  fault."  Twitdi  was 
h«x  ladyship's  lady's-maid.  Ciosbie,  seeing  how  the  laud  lay,  said  tiothing 
more  about  the  braoeleL 

After  a  minute  or  two  he  put  out  his  baud  to  take  that  of  Atezandrina. 
Thej  were  to  be  married  now  in  a  week  or  two,  and  auch  a  ngu  of  tove 
might  have  been  allowed  to  bim,  even  in  the  presoice  of  the  bride's 
mother.  He  did  succeed  in  getting  bold  of  her  fingers,  but  found  in 
them  ncme  of  the  softness  of  a  response.  "  Don't,"  said  Lady  Alexandrina,_ 
witbdntwing  her  hand  ;  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke  tiie  word 
was  not  sweet  to  his  esix.  He  remembered  at  the  moment  a  certain 
scene  which  took  place  one  evening  at  the  little  bridge  at  AUington,  aud 
Lily's  Toice,  and  Lily's  words,aiid  Lily's  passion,  as  hecareesed  her:  "Oh, 
my  love,  my  love,  my  lore  I " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  countess,  "  they  know  how  tired  I  am.  I  wonder 
whether  they  are  going  to  give  us  any  tea."    Whereup<ai  Crosbie  rang 
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the  bell,  and,  on  resamiag  hU  chair,  mored  it  a  little  frrUier  amj  from 
bis  lady-love. 

Presently  tlie  tea  was  brooglit  to  them  by  the  bonselceep^'a  aKrianI, 
vho  did  not  appear  to  hare  made  herwlf  very  smart  for  the  occanon, 
and  Croebie  thought  that  he  was  de  trop.  Thia,  howerer,  was  a  nidaka 
on  bis  part.  As  he  had  been  admitted,  into  the  iamily,  snch  tittle  matten 
vera  no  longer  subject  of  care.  Two  or  three  months  since,  the  couotM 
would  have  ^nted  at  the  idea  of  sach  a  domestio  appearing  with  a  tea- 
tray  before  "Hi.  Croabie.  Now,  howerer,  she  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
any  such  conaideration.  Croebie  was  lo  be  admitted  into  the  bmilj, 
thereby  becoming  entitled  to  certain  privileges, — and  thereby  abo  be- 
coming subject  to  certain  domestic  drawbacks.  In  Mrs.  Dale's  little  hotiw- 
hold  there  had  been  no  rising  to  grandeur ;  but  then,  also,  there  hid 
never  been  any  bathos  of  dirt.  Of  this  also  Crosbie  thotigtit  ai  he  »t 
with  his  tea  in  his  hand. 

lie  soon,  however,  got  himself  away.  When  be  iDse  to  go  Alexm- 
drina  also  rose,  and  he  was  permitted  to  press  hia  nose  against  her  cheek- 
bone by  way  of  a  salute. 

"  Good-night,  Adolphus,"  said  the  countess,  putting  out  her  hand  to 
him.  "  But  stop  a  minute  ;  I  know  there  is  something  I  want  yon  to 
do  ibr  me.  But  yon  will  look  in  as  you  go  to  your  office  to-monow 
moruing." 


CHAPTEE  TT.T, 

DOMBBTIO    TEOUBLBB. 

Whem  Crosbie  was  making  his  ineffectual  inqniiy  ailer  Lady  De  Coxmy'* 
bracelet  at  Lambert's,  John  Eamea  was  in  the  act  of  entering  Ura.  Soper'i 
front  door  in  Burton  Crescent. 

"  Oh,  John,  Where's  Mr.  Cradell  ?  "  were  the  firat  words  which  greeted 
him,  and  they  were  qioken  by  the  divine  Amelia.  Now,  in  her  nsuil 
practice  of  life,  Amelia  did  not  interest  herself  mocb  aa  to  the  wheieabooti 
of  Mr.  Cradell. 

"  Where's  Candle  7 "  said  Eames,  repeadng  the  queation.  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know.  I  walked  to  the  office  with  him,  but  J  haven't  seen 
him  tinea.     Wo  don't  sit  in  the  same  room,  you  know." 

"  John  1 "  and  then  she  stopped. 

"  What's  np  now  ?  "  said  John. 

"  John  1  That  woman's  off  and  left  her  hnsband.  As  sore  as  you 
name's  John  Eamea,  that  foolish  fellow  has  gone  off  with  her." 

"  What,  Candle  7    I  don't  beliere  it." 

"  She  went  out  of  this  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aftenKxm,  and  hu 
never  been  back  since."  Tha^  certainly,  was  only  fonr  houra  from  the 
preaent  time,  and  such  an  absence  from  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
was  but  weak  evidence  on  whioh  to  charge  a  married  woman  with  ite 
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great  era  oT  running  oIF  with  a  lorer.     This  Amelia  felt,  and  therefore 
■he  went  on  to  explain.     "  He's  there  npstMrs  in  the  diawiDg-room,  the 
Terj  picture  of  discouNlateneffi." 
"Who,— Caudle?" 

"Lupex  is.  He'a  been  drinking  s  little,  I'm  afraid  ;  bat  he'a  rer^ 
unhappy,  indeed.  He  had  an  appointment  to  meet  hie  wife  here  at  foor 
o'clock,  and  when  he  came  he  found  her  gone.  He  mahed  up  into  their 
room,  and  now  he  saya  she  has  broken  open  a  box  he  had&nd  taken  off  all 
bis  money." 

"  But  he  DiiTer  had  any  mocey." 
"  He  paid  mother  some  the  day  before  yesterday." 
"  That'a  just  the  reasoa  he  ehouldn't  have  any  ti>-day." 
"  She  certainly  haa  taken  things  she  wouldn't  have  taken  if  she'd 
merely  gone  out  shopping  or  anything  like  that,  for  Tve  been  up  in  Ae 
room  and  looked  about  it.     She'd  three  necklaces.     They  weren't  mnoh 
account;  but  she  must  hare  them  all  on,  or  else  have  got  them  in  her 
pocket," 

"  Caudle  has  nerer  gone  off  with  her  in  that  way.    He  may  be  a 

fool " 

"  Oh,  he  is,  yon  know.  Tre  never  seen  mch  a  fool  abont  a  woman  aa 
he  has  been." 

"  But  he  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  stealing  a  lot  of  tmmpery  trinkets, 
or  taking  her  husband's  money.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  he  has  anything  to 
do  with  iL"  Then  Eamea  tiionght  over  the  <»rcnmstanceB  of  the  d^, 
and  remembered  that  he  hod  certunly  not  seen  Cradell  since  the  morning. 
It  was  that  public  servant's  practice  to  saunter  into  Eames's  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  there  consume  bread  and  cheese  and  beer, — in 
^ite  of  an  aaaertion  which  Johnny  had  once  made  as  to  crumbs  of  biscuit 
bathed  in  ink.  But  on  this  speiW  day  he  had  not  done  so.  "  I  can't 
think  he  has  heen  such  s  fbol  as  that,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Bat  be  has,"  said  Amelia.  "  It's  dinner-time  now,  and  where  is  he  1 
JETad  he  any  money  lell,  Johnny  I " 

So  interrogated  Eames  disclosed  a  secret  confided  to  him  by  his  frieod 
which  so  other  circumstances  would  have  succeeded  in  dragging  frob  hia 
breasL 

"  She  borrowed  twelve  pounds  from  him  about  a  fortnight  unce,  im- 
mediately after  quarter-day.    And  she  owed  him  money,  too,  before  that." 
"  Ob,  what  a  soft  1 "  exclaimed  ATrmliji  ■  "  and  he  hasn't  paid  mother 
a  shilling  for  the  last  two  months !  " 

"  It  was  his  money,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Boper  got  from  Lupex  the  dajr 
before  yesterday.  If  so,  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  br  as  she  is  oon- 
cemed,  you  know." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  7 "  said  Amelia,  as  she  went  before  her 

lover  upstairs.     "  Ob,  John,  what  will  become  of  me  if  ever  you  serve  me 

in  that  way?     What  should  I  doif  you  were  to  go  off  with  another  lady  7" 

"  Lupex  hasn't  gone  off,"  said  Eame^  who  hardly  knew  what  to  say 
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when  the  matter  was  brought  be&re  him  with  ao  closel;  penoul  ■ 
reference. 

"  Sat  it's  the  same  thing,"  said  Amelia.  "  Hearta  ii  divided.  HairU 
that  have  been  joined  together  ought  never  to  bo  divided ;  ought  th^  1 " 
And  then  she  hong  upoa  hia  arm  juit  u  they  got  to  the  diawing-room 
door. 

"  Hearta  and  darta  are  all  mj  vje,"  laid  Johnny.  "  Mj  belief  i<  that 
a  man  had  better  never  marry  at  aiL  How  d'you  do,  Ur.  LupexT  1> 
anything  the  matter  I  " 

Ur.  Lnpex  was  seated  on  a  chiur  hi  the  middle  of  the  room,  uid  ms 
leaning  with  his  head  over  the  back  of  it.  80  daapondent  wai  he  in  hia 
attitude  that  hie  head  would  have  &Ilen  off  and  rolled  on  to  the  floor  lud 
it  followed  the  coarse  which  it«  owner  seemed  to  intend  that  it  ahooid 
take,  Hia  hands  hung  down  also  abng  the  back  l«gs  of  the  idiair,  till  hi* 
flngera  almoit  touched  the  ground,  and  altogether  hia  appearanee  vu 
pendent,  drooping,  and  wobegone.  Hiis  Spruoe  was  seated  in  aD« 
comer  of  the  room,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  before  her,  and 
Hra.  Boper  waa  standing  on  the  rug  with  a  look  of  severe  virtne  on  her 
brow, — of  virtue  which,  to  judge  by  ita  appearance,  was  very  severe.  Nor 
was  its  severity  intended  to  be  exercised  tcAdj  against  Mia.  Lqekx- 
Mrs.  Boper  was  becoming  very  tired  of  Mr.  Lnpez  also,  and  wonld  not 
have  been  unhappy  if  he  also  had  run  away, — leaving  behind  him  ao  mnch 
of  his  property  aa  would  have  paid  his  bill. 

Mr.  Liipex  did  not  stir  iriien  first  addrtaaed  by  John  Eames,  but  t 
ontain  eonvolsive  movement  was  to  be  seen  on  the  back  of  his  had, 
indicating  that  this  new  arrival  in  the  dnwing-room  had  produced  a  freik 
acoeaiion  of  agony.  The  chair,  too,  quivered  imder  him,  and  his  fisgen 
stt«tahed  themselves  nearer  to  the  ground  and  shook  thenuelvea. 

"  Mr.  Lnpez,  we're  going  to  dinner  immediately,"  said  BIra.  B<^' 
"  Mr.  Eamea,  where  is  yovr  friend,  Mr.  Cradell  t " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know,"  said  Eames. 

"But  I  know,"  said  Lupex,  jumping ap and  stMidingatUsftallltdgfati 
while  he  knockad  down  the  chair  which  had  lately  supporteid  him.  "  The 
traitor  to  domeado  bliss  1  I  know.  And  wherever  he  is,  he  haa  that 
false  woman  in  his  arms.  Would  he  were  here  I  "  And  aa  he  expttaed 
the  last  wish  he  went  through  a  motion  with  his  hands  and  arms  which 
aeemed  intmded  to  signify  that  if  that  nnfertuoate  young  man  wen  in 
the  company  he  would  poll  him  in  pieces  and  double  him  up,  and  fsdi 
him  dose,  and  then  despatch  hia  remains  off,  thioi^h  infinite  qiace,  « 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  "  Traitor,"  ha  aXoUimed,  as  he  finidied  (he 
piooeaa.  "  False  tamitor  I  Fool  traitor  t  And  ahe  too  I  "  Thm,  sa  be 
thought  of  this  softer  side  of  the  subject,  he  prepared  himself  to  nJiiM 
again  on  to  the  chair.  Finding  it  on  the  ground  he  had  to  jnok  it  np. 
He  did  pick  it  np,  and  onoe  more  flung  away  his  head  over  the  back 
of  it,  and  stretched  hia  finger-nails  almost  down  to  the  oarpet 

"  James,"  swd  Mrs.  Roper  to  her  sm,  who  was  now  io  the  iwo), 
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"Ithink  joa'd  better  Btay  with  Mr.  Lnpex  whila  we  sre  fit  dinaer.  Come, 
Uin  Spruce,  I'm  very  urry  that  70a  sbdnld  be  annoyed  by  this  kind 
of  ilting." 

"It  dont  hurt  m«,"  eaid  Min  Spruce,  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 
"  rm  only  an  old  woman." 

"  Annoyed  I "  Bud  Lupex,  raising  himeelf  again  from  his  choir,  not 
perliapfl  altt^etber  diepoted  to  remun  upstairs  while  the  dinner,  for  which 
it  wag  intended  that  he  should  some  day  pay,  was  being  eaten  below. 
"Annoyed  I  It  is  a  profound  sorrow  to  me  that  any  lady  ahoold  be 
annoyed  by  my  misfortunee.  Aa  regards  Miss  Spruce,  I  look  upon  her 
eliarader  with  profound  Teneration." 

"  Toa  needn't  mind  me ;  Fm  only  an  old  woman,"  said  Miss  Spmoe. 

"Bat,  by  heavens,  I  do  mind  I"  exclaimed  Lupex;  and  hurrying 

forward  he  seized  Miss  Spruce  by  the  hand.     "  I  ehaU  always  regard  age 

as  entitled "      But  the  special  privileges  which  Mr.  Lnpex  would 

hare  accorded  to  age  were  never  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mn.  Boper'e  boarding-feonse,  Ibr  the  door  of  the  room  was  again  opened 
at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Ci«dell  entered. 

"  Here  ^ou  are,  old  fellow,  to  answer  for  yourself,"  sud  Eamea. 
Cndell,  who  had  heard  something  as  he  came  in  at  the  front  door, 
but  had  not  heard  that  Lupox  waa  in  the  drswing-room,  made  a  slight 
(tart  backwards  when  he  saw  that  gentleman's  free.  "  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,"  be  began  ;^but  he  waa  able  to  carry  hit  speech  no  further. 
Lupex,  dropping  the  hand  of  the  elderly  lady  whom  he  merenoed,  waa 
npon  him  in  an  instant,  and  Cradall  wa  shaking  beneath  bis  grasp  like 
an  aqien  leaf, — or  rather  not  like  an  aspen  leaf,  nnlesa  an  aspen  leaf 
when  shaken  is  to  be  seen  with  ita  ayea  shut,  its  mouth  open,  and  its 
tongae  banging  out. 

"Come,  Iaay,"aaidEames,  stepping  forward  to  his  friend's  assistance; 
"  this  won't  do  at  all,  Mr.  Lopez.  Ton'va  been  drinking.  Tou'd 
better  wait  till  to-morrow  momii^,  and  speak  to  Cradell  then." 

"  To-morrow  morning,  viper,"  shouted  Lupex,  atill  holding  hla  prey, 
bnt  looking  back  at  JKames  over  his  shoohler.  Who  the  viper  waa  had 
not  been  clearly  indicated.  "When  will  he  restore  to  me  my  wife 7 
When  will  he  reatore  to  ma  my  honour  ?  " 

"  Upon-on^-oa-on  my—"  It  was  for  the  moment  in  vain  that  poor 
Mr.  Cradell  endeavonred' to  asseverate  his  innooenoe,  and  to  staka  his 
honour  npon  his  own  parity  as  regarded  Mrs.  Lupex.  Lupex  still  held 
to  hia  enemy's  cravat,  though  Eamas  had  now  got  him  by  the  arm,  and 
BO  far  impeded  his  movements  as  to  hinder  him  from  prooeeding  to  any 
graver  attack. 

"Jemimn,  Jemima,  Jemima  I  "  shouted  Mrs.  Soper.  "Bim  for  the 
police ;  run  Jbr  die  police  I "  Bat  Amelia,  who  had  more  preaenoe  of 
mind  than  her  mother,  stepped  Jemima  as  she  was  making  to  one  of  the 
front  windows.  "  Keep  where  yoo  are,"  said  Amelia.  "They'll  oome 
quiet  in  a  minme  or  two."    And  Amelia  no  doubt  was  righL    Calling  for 
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tbe  police  irlien  there  ia  a  row  in  the  boTtse  is  like  eammoning  Hie  vater- 
engioea  when  the  soot  ia  on  fire  in  the  kitchen  chimney.  In  each  cum 
good  management  will  allow  the  aoot  to  bnm  itself  out,  without  ud  fniin 
the  water-engines.  In  the  present  inatance  the  police  were  not  called  in, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  presence  would  not  bare  been 
idrantageouB  to  any  of  the  party. 

"  Upon-my-hononr — I  know  nothing  about  her,"  were  the  fim  wordi 
which  Cradell  was  able  to  articulate,  when  Lupez,  under  Eamea's  pet- 
snaaton,  at  last  relaxed  his  bold. 

Lnpex  turned  round  to  Miaa  Spruce  with  a  sardonic  grin.  "  Yon 
hear  his  worda, — this  enemy  to  domestio  bliss. — Ha,  hal  man,  tell  me 
whither  you  have  conveyed  my  wife  t  " 

*'  If  you  were  to  ^ve  me  the  Buik  of  England  I  doo't  know,"  wd 
Craddl. 

"  And  I'm  sure  he  does  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Boper,  whose  au^attt 
against  Cradell  were  b^inning  to  subside.  Bat  as  her  snapicions  snb- 
uded,  her  respect  for  him  decreased.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  Ifin 
Spruce,  and  with  Amelia,  and  with  Jemima.  They  had  all  ihon^ 
him  to  be  a  great  fool  for  ranning  away  with  Mra.  Lupez,  but  now  tbej 
were  beginning  to  think  him  a  poor  creature  because  he  had  not  dtme  m. 
Had  he  committed  that  active  folly  he  would  have  been  an  interesting  fboL 
But  now,  if,  as  they  all  suapected,  he  knew  no  more  about  Mrs.  Lnpex 
than  they  did,  he  would  be  a  fool  without  any  special  intereet  whatever. 

"  Of  course  be  doesn't,"  said  Eamea. 

"  No  more  than  I  do,"  said  A™ Alia., 

"  His  very  looks  show  him  innocttit,"  said  Mrs.  Boper 

*'  Indeed  they  do,"  said  Miss  Spruce. 

Lupez  turned  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  thus  defended  the  nffl 
whom  he  suapected,  and  shook  his  head  at  eaoh  assertion  that  waa  made. 
"  And  if  he  doean't  know  who  does  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Haven't  I  seen  it  ill 
for  the  laat  three  months  7  Is  it  reanonable  to  suppose  that  a  crettue 
such  as  she,  uaed  to  domestic  comforts  all  her  life,  should  have  gtate  off 
in  this  way,  at  dinner-time,  taking  with  her  my  property  and  all  bd 
jewels,  and  that  nobody  should  have  instigated  her ;  nobody  asusteci  her! 
Is  that  a  story  to  tell  to  such  a  man  as  me  I  You  nay  tell  it  to  the 
marinea  1  "  Mr.  Lupez,  as  he  made  this  speech,  was  walking  about  tlie 
room,  and  as  he  finished  it  he  threw  his  pocket-handkerchief  with 
violence  on  to  the  floor.  "I  know  what  to  do,  Mrs.  Roper,"  he  Bud. 
"  I  know  what  steps  to  take.  I  shall  put  the  a&ir  into  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer  to-morrow  morning."  Then  he  picked  up  his  handkerchief  and 
walked  down  into  the  dining-room. 

"  Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? "  said  Karnes  to  his  fnati, 
having  ma  upsturs  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  to  him  while  he 
washed  his  banda. 

"  What, — about  Maria?    I  don't  know  where  she  is,  if  yon  meui 
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"  Of  course  I  mean  that.  What  else  ehoald  I  mean  ?  And  nbat 
Dukes  jon  call  her  Maria  7  " 

"  It  is  wrong.  J  admit  it's  wrong.  The  word  will  come  out,  you 
know." 

"  Will  come  out  1  PlI  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,  you'll  get 
yoanelf  into  a  meaa,  and  all  for  nothing.     That  follow  will  have  you  up 

before  the  police  for  stealing  his  things >" 

"  But,  Johnny " 

"I  know  all  about  it.  Of  coarse  you  have  not  stolen  them,  and  of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  steaL  But  if  yoa  go  on  calling  her  Maria 
you'll  £nd  that  he'll  have  a  pull  on  you.  Men  don't  call  other  men's 
wires  names  for  nothing." 

"Of  oooise  we've  been  friends,"  said  Cradell,  who  rather  liked  this 
view  of  the  matter. 

"Ta>, — yon  hare  been  {Hendg  I  She's  diddled  you  out  of  your  money, 
and  that's  tiie  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  And  now,  if  you  go  on 
ihoiring  off  your  friendship,  you'll  be  done  out  of  more  mcaiey.  You're 
nuking  an  aas  of  yourself.     That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

"And  what  have  you  made  of  yourself  with  that  girl  ?  There  are 
worse  asses  than  I  am  yet,  Master  Johnny."  Eames,  as  he  had  no  answer 
ready  to  this  counter  attack,  leit  the  room  and  went  downstairs.  Cradelt 
Boon  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  eating  their  diuner 
together  at  Mrs.  Eoper's  hospitable  table. 

Immediately  after  dinner  Lupex  took  himself  away,  and  the  oon- 
Tertatioa  upstairs  became  general  on  the  subject  of  the  lady's  departure. 

"  If  I  waa  him  I'd  never  ask  a  question  about  her,  but  let  her  go,'' 
■aid  Amelia. 

"  Ves ;  and  then  have  all  her  bills  following  you,  wherever  yon  went," 
said  Amelia's  brother. 

"  Pd  sooner  have  her  bills  than  herself,"  said  E!amea. 

"  My  belief  is,  that  she's  been  an  ill-nacd  woman,"  said  Cradell.  "  If 
she  bad  a  husband  that  she  could  req>ect  and  have  loved,  and  alt  that  sort 
of  thing,  she  would  have  been  a  charmbg  woman." 

"  She's  erery  bit  ss  bad  as  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Boper. 

"I  can't  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Boper,"  continued  the  lady's  champion. 
"Perhaps  I  ought  to  understand  her  position  better  than  any  one  here, 

"  Then  that's  just  what  you  ought  not  to  do,  Mr,  Cradell,"  said  Mrs. 
Boper.  And  now  the  lady  of  the  house  spoke  oat  her  mind  with  much 
maternal  dignity  and  with  some  feminine  severity.  "  That's  just  what  a 
young  man  like  you  has  no  buainess  to  know.  What's  a  married  woman 
like  that  to  yon,  or  you  to  her;  or  what  have  you  to  do  with  under- 
standing her  poEBtion  7  When  you've  a  wife  of  your  own,  if  ever  you 
do  have  one,  you'll  find  you'll  have  trouble  enough  then  without  anybody 
else  iatcrfcring  with  yon.  Not  but  what  I  believe  you're  innocent  at 
a  lamb  about  Mrs.  Lupex ;  that  is,  at  lar  as  any  harm  goes.    But  you'v« 
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got  yourself  into  all  this  trouble  by  meddling,  and  yna  like  enough  to  gtt 
younelf  choked  apsUirs  by  that  man.  And  who's  to  wonder  when  yoa 
go  on  pretending  to  be  in  lore  wiA  a  woman  in  that  way,  ud  ibe  41 
enough  to  be  your  mother?  What  would  your  mamnu  say  if  she  mw 
you  at  it  7  " 

"  Ha,  bo,  ha !  "  landed  Cradell. 

"  It's  all  very  well  your  lao^iiiig,  hut  I  hate  suoh  Iblly.  If  I  wea 
young  man  in  loTe  with  a  young  woman,  I  respect  him  for  it ;"  and  thn 
she  looked  at  Johnny  Eamea.  "  I  respect  him  for  it, — even  though  he  maj 
now  and  then  do  things  as  he  shouldn't.  Hey  moot  of  'em  dofe  tbtt. 
But  to  see  a  young  man  like  you,  Mr.  Cradell,  dangling  afW  an  olJ 
married  woman,  who  doesn't  know  how  to  behare  herself;  and  all  joH 
because  she  leta  him  to  do  it ; — u^  1 — an  old  broonutiok  with  a  pdti«»t 
on  would  do  just  as  well  I  It  makes  me  sick  to  see  it,  and  that'i  the  tmlli 
of  it     I  don't  call  it  manly;  and  it  ain't  manly,  is  it,  Uisi  Spraoel" 

"  Of  oouise  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the  lady  to  whom  the 
appeal  was  tlina  made.  "  But  a  young  gentleman  should  keep  hinuclf  to 
himself  till  the  time  oomes  for  him  to  speak  out,— begging  your  pardon  «I1 
the  same,  Mr.  Cradell." 

"  I  don't  see  what  a  married  woman  should  want  with  any  sua  tte 
her  but  her  own  husband,"  said  Amelia. 

"And  perhaps  not  always  that,"  said  John  Eamea. 

It  was  about  an  hour  sAer  this  whea  the  front-door  bell  wu  nog 
and  a  soream  from  Jemima  annotmoed  to  them  all  that  some  aiilic*l 
moment  had  arrived.  Amelia,  jumping  tip,  opened  tha  door,  and  iben 
the  rustie  of  a  woman's  dress  was  heard  on  tha  lower  stura,  "  Oh,  ll«^ 
ma'am,  you  have  given  us  sioh  a  turp,"  said  Jemima.  "  We  all  thoo^l 
you  was  run  away." 

"  It's  Kra.  Lupex,"  said  Amelia.  And  in  two  minutes  moie  thsliU' 
used  lady  was  in  the  room. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  she,  gaily,  "  I  hope  nobody  haa  wailed  dinnn." 

"  Ko ;  we  didn't  wait  dinner,"  sud  Mjk  Boper,  very  gnvely. 

"And  Where's  my  Orson 7  Didn't  he  dine  at  home!  Hr.  Cndel. 
will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  my  shawl  ?  But  perhaps  joa  had  bettB 
sob  People  are  so  censorious ;  ain't  they,  Uiss  Spruce  7  Mr.  Ehm* 
shall  do  it;  and  everybody  knows  that  that  will  be  quil«  oaib.  Won't  it, 
Viii|i  A  mfllia  J " 

"  Quite,  I  should  think,"  said  Amelia.  And  Mrs.  Lnpoc  knew  (hit 
she  was  sot  to  look  for  an  ally  in  that  quarter  on  the  joeaent  occuunt' 
Eames  got  up  to  take  the  shawl,  and  Mis.  Lupex  went  on. 

"And  didn't  Orson  dine  at  home?  Perhaps  they  kept  him  dowai) 
the  theatre.  But  I've  been  thinking  aU  day  what  fun  it  would  be  whes 
he  thought  his  bird  was  flown." 

"He  did  dine  at  home,"  said  Mn.  Boper;  "and  he  didn't  mod  to 
like  it.    There  wasn't  much  fun,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Ahf  vssn't  there,  though  I    I  believe  that  nun  would  like  to  bin 
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me  Ued  to  his  button-holfl.  I  came  acroM  ft  few  fHends, — ladj  friendij 
Ur.  Cntdell,  thoagh  two  of  them  had  their  htubands ;  bo  we  made  a  party 
ud  jut  Went  down  to  Hampton  Conrt.  So  mj  gentleman  has  gone 
igain,  baa  he?  That's  what  I  get  for  gadding  about  myself,  isn't  it, 
Mm  Spmoer' 

Mn.  Roper,  aa  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  made  np  her  mind  diat, 
vhatarer  might  be  the  cost  and  trouble  of  doing  so,  she  would  lose  no 
fiuther  time  in  getting  rid  of  her  married  guests. 


chafxbu  xlii. 

Lilt's  Bedside. 

Lnr  D^lb's  conatitation  was  good,  and  her  rccorery  was  retarded  by  no 
Rlapse  or  lingering  debility ;  but,  nererthelMe,  she  was  forced  to  keep 
ber  bed  for  many  days  after  the  feter  had  left  her.  During  all  this  period 
Br.  Crofla  came  every  day.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Dale  b^ged  him 
not  to  do  so ;  telling  him  in  simple  words  that  she  felt  herself  bound  not 
to  accept  from  him  all  this  continuation  of  his  nnremunerated  labours 
now  that  the  absolute  neceeeity  for  them  was  over.  He  answered  her 
ooly  by  little  jokes,  or  did  not  answer  her  at  all ;  but  still  he  came  daily, 
almost  always  at  the  same  hour,  just  as  the  day  was  waning,  so  that 
he  could  nt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  dusk,  and  then  ride  home  to 
dueetwick  in  the  dark.  At  this  time  Bell  hod  been  admitted  into  her 
wster'a  room,  and  she  would  always  meet  Dr.  Crofts  at  Lily's  bedside ; 
but  she  never  aat  with  him  alone,  rince  the  day  on  which  he  had  ofiered 
her  his  love  with  half-articulated  words,  and  she  had  declined  it  with 
words  also  half  articulated.  She  had  seen  him  alone  since  that,  on  the 
stnirs,  or  standing  in  the  hall,  but  she  had  not  remained  with  him,  talking 
to  him  afler  her  old  ftshton,  and  no  Airtber  word  of  his  love  had  been 
Bpoken  in  speech  either  half  or  wholly  articulate. 

Nor  had  Bell  spoken  of  what  had  passed  to  any  one  else.  Lily  would 
probably  have  told  both  her  mother  and  sister  instantly;  bnt  then  no 
ludi  scene  as  that  which  had  taken  place  with  Bell  would  have  been 
posmble  with  Lily.  In  whatever  way  the  matter  might  have  gone  with 
her,  there  would  certunly  have  been  some  clear  tale  to  tell  when  the 
iQlerview  was  over.  She  would  have  known  whether  or  no  she  loved  the 
man,  or  ooold  love  him,  and  would  have  given  him  some  true  and  intel- 
ligible answer.  Bell  hod  not  done  so,  but  had  given  him  an  answer  which, 
if  true,  wu  not  intelligible,  and  if  intelligible  was  not  true.  And  yet, 
when  she  had  gone  away  to  think  over  what  had  passed,  she  had  been 
happy  and  eatisfied,  and  almost  triumphant.  She  had  never  yet  asked 
herself  whether  she  expected  anything  furth^  from  Dr.  Crofts,  nor  what 
that  something  iiirther  might  be, — and  yet  she  was  happy  I 

LOy  had  now  become  pert  and  saucy  in  her  bed,  taking  upon  herself 
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ihe  little  lUTB  wluch  are  allowed  to  a  ooDvalescent  inralid  as  compenealioii 
for  preriotu  Euffering  and  restnunt.  She  pretended  to  nmch  anzietj  «i 
the  subject  of  her  dinner,  and  det^ared  that  ahe  would  go  oat  on  nich  oi 
Bach  a  da^,  let  Dr.  Crof^  be  as  imperioua  aa  ho  might.  "  He'i  an  old 
savage,  after  all,"  ehe  said  to  her  uBter,  one  evening,  after  he  was  gone, 
"  and  jnst  aa  bad  as  the  rest  of  them." 

"  I  do  not  know  who  tlie  rest  of  them  are,"  said  Bell,  "  but  at  my 
rate  he's  not  very  old." 

"  Ton  know  what  I  mean.  He's  jnst  aa  gmmpy  as  Dr.  GmfFen,  ud 
thinks  everybody  is  to  da  what  he  tells  them.  Of  course,  you  take  liis 
port." 

"  And  of  course  yon  ought,  seeing  bow  good  he  has  been." 

"  And  of  course  I  ^ould,  to  anybody  but  you.  I  do  like  to  ahnse 
him  to  you." 

"Lily,  Lily!" 

"  So  I  do.  It's  so  hard  to  knock  any  fire  out  of  yott,  thst  wlien  oce 
does  find  the  place  where  the  fiint  lies,  one  can't  help  hammering  at  id 
Wbat  did  he  mean  by  aaying  diat  I  shouldn't  get  up  on  Sunday  7  Of 
course  I  ehall  get  up  if  I  liko  it." 

"  Not  if  mamma  asks  you  not  7  " 

"  Oh,  but  she  won't,  unless  he  interferes  and  dictates  to  her.  Oh,  BeD, 
what  a  ^rant  he  would  be  if  he  were  married  ] " 

"Would  he?" 

"And  how  Bubmiasive  you  would  be,  if  yon  were  hbwifel  Itlii 
thousand  pities  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  each  other ; — that  it,  if 
you  are  not." 

"  Lily,  I  thought  that  there  was  a  promise  between  us  about  that." 

"  Ah  I  but  that  was  in  other  days.  Things  are  all  altered  since  tbit 
promise  was  given, — all  the  world  has  been  Eiltered."  And  as  die 
said  this  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  changed,  and  it  bad  become  abtust 
Bod,  "  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  be  allowed  now  to  speak  about  aaf' 
thing  I  please." 

"  Yon  shall,  if  it  pleases  yoo,  my  pet." 

"  Ton  see  how  it  is,  Bell ;  I  can  never  again  have  anytiiing  of  m;  on 
1«  talk  about" 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  do  not  say  that." 

"  But  It  is  BO,  Bell  i  and  why  not  say  it  1  Do  yon  think  I  nevw  «if 
it  to  myself  in  the  hours  when  I  am  all  alone,  dunking  over  it — thiokingi 
thinking,  thinking.  You  must  not, — ^you  must  not  grudge  to  let  me  l^ 
of  it  sometimes." 

"  I  will  not  grudge  you  anything; — only  I  cannot  believe  that  it  mai 
he  so  slwaya." 

"  Ask  yourself,  Bell,  how  it  would  be  with  you.  But  I  somelimu 
&Dcy  that  you  measure  me  difierently  from  yourself." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  for  I  know  how  much  better  you  are." 

"  I  am  not  so  much  better  aa  to  be  ever  able  to  forget  all  that.   I 
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know  I  never  eball  do  bo.    I  liare  made  np  my  mind  aboat  it  dearly 
Bui  witb  an  absolute  certainty." 

"Iiily,  Lily,  Lily  I  pray  do  not  say  «>." 

"Bnt  I  do  say  it.     And  yet  I  hare  not  been  very  mopish  and 
meUndioIy  ;  bare  I,  Bell?    I  do  ihvak  I  deserve  some  little  credit, 
aitd  yet,  I  declare,  yoa  won't  allow  me  the  least  [iriTilege  in  tbe  world." 
"  What  privil^e  wonld  you  wish  me  to  give  you  ?  " 
"  To  tallc  aboQt  Dr.  CroftB." 

"Lily,  yoa  are  a  wicked,  wicked  tyraot."  And  Bell  leaned  over 
her,  and  fell  upon  ber,  and  kiased  ber,  biding  ber  own  fice  in  tbe  gloom 
of  the  evening.  Aiter  that  it  came  to  be  an  accepted  anderatanding 
b^weea  them  that  Bell  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  Dr.  Crofts. 

"  Ton.  beard  what  be  said,  my  darling,"  Mrs.  Dale  said  tbe  next  day 
as  the  three  were  in  the  room  together  after  Dr.  Crofts  was  gone. 
Mn.  Dale  waa  standing  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Bell  on  the  other, 
while  Lily  was  scolding  them  both.  "  Yoa  can  get  up  for  an  hour 
or  two  to-morrow,  but  ha  thinks  you  had  better  not  go  ont  of  the  room." 
"  Wbat  woold  be  tbe  good  of  tbat,  mamma  T  I  am  so  tired  of  looking 
aliraye  at  the  same  paper.  It  is  sncb  a  tiresome  paper.  It  mokes  one 
connt  the  pattern  over  and  over  t^ain.  I  wonder  how  you  ever  can  bre  here,' 
"  I've  got  naed  to  it,  yoa  see." 

"I  nerer  can  get  naed  to  that  sort  of  thing;  bnt  go  on  counting,  and 
oonntiog,  and  connting.  I'll  tell  you  wbat  I  should  like;  and  Tm  sure  it 
would  be  tbe  best  thing,  too." 

"  And  wbat  would  jrou  like  7  "  said  Bell. 

"Jnst  to  get  up  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  go  to  church  as 
thongh  nothing  had  happened.     Then,  when  Dr.    Crofta  came  in  the 
evening,  yoa  would  tell  him  I  was  down  at  the  school." 
"  I  wouldn't  quite  advise  that,"  said  Jtfra.  Dale. 

"  It  would  give  him  such  a  delightful  start.  And  when  be  found  I 
didn't  die  immediately,  as  of  course  I  ought  to  do  according  to  rule,  he 
would  be  so  dii^pisted." 

"  It  would  be  very  ungrateful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,"  said  Bell. 
"No,  it  wouldn't,  a  bit.  He  needn't  come,  unless  he  likes  it.  And  I 
dcm't  believe  be  comes  to  see  me  at  all.  It's  all  very  well,  mamma,  your 
looking  in  that  way ;  biU  Tm  sure  it's  true.  And  Til  tell  you  what  Til 
do,  Ili  pretend  to  be  bad  again,  otherwise  the  poor  man  will  be  robbed  of 
his  only  happiness." 

"  I  Buppoee  we  most  allow  her  to  say  what  she  likes  till  she  gets  well,'' 
said  UiB.  Dale,  laughing.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  Mrs.  Dale  did  not 
see  that  Betl's  hand  had  crept  under  the  bedclo&es,  and  taken  hold  of  that 
of  her  sister.  "  It's  true,  mamma,"  continued  Lily,  "  and  I  defy  her  to 
dtmy  it.  I  wonld  forgive  him  for  keeplog  me  in  bed  if  be  would  only 
make  her  fall  in  love  with  him." 

"  She  has  made  a  bai^ain,  mamma,"  said  Bell,  "  that  she  is  to  say 
whatever  she  likes  till  she  gets  well." 
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"lam  to  Bay  whatever  I  like  alwaf  I ;  that  waa  the  bargain,  audi  nuoi 
to  stand  to  it." 

On  the  following  Sunday  Lily  did  get  up,  but  did  not  leaTt  her 
mother's  bedroom.  There  she  was,  seated  in  that  half-dignified  and  lulf- 
luxtuioua  slate  which  belongs  to  the  fint  getting  up  of  an  iuTalid,  vhtn 
Dr.  Crofla  called.  There  she  had  eaten  her  tiny  bit  of  roitt  mutton,  ud 
had  called  her  mother  a  stingy  eld  creature,  beonue  she  would  not  pennit 
another  morsel ;  and  there  she  had  dnmk  her  half  glass  of  port  vuk, 
pretending  that  it  was  very  bad,  and  twice  worse  ihaa  the  doctor's  ^yie; 
and  there,  Sunday  though  it  was,  she  had  fully  enjoyed  the  last  honr  of 
daylight,  reading  that  exquisite  new  norel  which  had  just  otnnplrted 
itself,  amidst  the  jarring  critioiama  of  the  youth  and  age  of  the  reading  {mUie. 

"I  am  quite  sore  she  was  right  in  accepting  him,  Bell,"  sha  kcA, 
putUng  down  the  book  aa  the  light  was  &ding,  and  beginnii^  to  ptm 
the  Blory. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  coorte,"  said  Bell.  "  It  always  is  right  in  di* 
novels.     That's  why  I  don't  like  them.     They  are  too  sweet.'' 

"  That's  why  I  do  like  them,  because  they  are  so  sweet,  A  acnncn)  h 
not  to  tell  you  what  yon  are,  but  what  you  ought  to  be;  and  anoTtt 
should  tell  you  not  what  you  are  to  get,  but  what  you'd  like  to  get." 

"  If  BO,  then,  I'd  go  back  to  the  old  Bohool,  and  have  the  hanae 
really  a  heroine,  walking  all  the  way  up  from  Ediabnigh  to  London,  ud 
ftlling  among  thieves ;  or  else  nursing  a  wounded  hero,  and  desaribing  tbt 
battle  from  the  window.  We've  got  tired  of  that;  or  elao  the  peqJs »1» 
write  can't  do  it  oow-a-days.   But  if  we  are  to  have  real  life,  let  it  be  r«sl-' 

"  No,  Bell,  no  I "  said  Lily.  "  Seal  life  sometimes  is  so  painfiiL"  Tlia 
her  uster,  in  a  moment,  was  down  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  kinisg  ^ 
hand  and  caressing  her  knees,  and  praying  that  the  wound  m%ht  be  besk^ 

On  that  morning  Lily  had  succeeded  in  inducing  her  sister  to  tell  hef 
all  that  had  been  said  by  Dr.  Grotls.  All  that  had  been  sud  by  faendfslm, 
Bell  had  intended  to  tell;  but  when  she  came  to  this  part  of  the  story,  bff 
account  was  very  lame.  "  I  don't  think  I  said  anything,"  she  said.  "  Bd 
silence  always  gives  consent  He'll  know  that,"  Lily  had  rejoined.  "No, 
he  will  not;  my  ulence  didn't  give  any  consent;  I'm  sure  of  that  ip^ 
he  didn't  think  that  it  did."  "  But  you  didn't  mean  to  refuse  hin* ' 
"I  think  I  did.  I  don't  think  I  knew  what  I  meant;  and  it  «a>  BfcTr 
therefore,  to  look  no,  than  to  look  yes.  If  I  didn't  say  it,  I'm  sure  I  lookw 
it."  "  But  you  wouldn't  refuse  him  now  ?  "  asked  Lily.  "  I  don't  know, 
said  Bell.  "  It  seems  as  though  I  should  want  years  to  make  up  my  aiDi; 
and  he  won't  ask  me  again." 

Bell  was  still  at  her  nster's  feet,  caressing  them,  and  prafin;  with  u! 
her  heart  that  that  wound  might  be  healed  in  due  time,  when  Mis.  Dal« 
come  in  and  announced  the  doctor's  duly  viait    "  Then  ni  go,"  sud  Belt 

"  Indeed  you  won't,"  stud  Lily.  "  He's  coming  umply  to  mske  • 
morning  call,  and  nobody  need  run  away.  Now,  Dr.  CroAs,  yon  need  not 
come  and  stand  over  me  with  you;  watch,  for  I  won't  let  you  touch  n/ 
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hind  accept  to  Bh&ke  handi  with  me ; "  and  then  ihe  held  her  hand  out  to 
hitn.    "  And  all  jou'Il  know  of  mj  tongue  you'll  learn  from  the  M>und." 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  jonr  tongue." 

"I  dare  aay  not,  and  yet  you  may  some  of  theqe  days.  I  can  ipeak 
out,  if  I  like  it;  can't  I,  mamma  7  " 

"  I  abould  think  Dr.  Crofta  knows  that  by  this  time,  my  dear." 

"  I  d<ni't  know.  There  are  some  things  gentlemen  are  Tety  ilow  to 
learn.  Bat  yon  most  sit  down,  Dr.  Crofts,  and  make  yourself  comfortable 
and  polite;  for  you  must  nnderatand  that  you  are  not  master  here  any 
longer.    Fm  out  of  bed  now,  and  your  reign  is  orer." 

"  That's  the  gratitude  of  the  world  all  through,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"Who  is  erer  gratefol  to  a  doctor 7  He  only  oores  yon  that  he 
may  triumph  over  some  other  doctor,  and  declare,  as  he  goes  by 
Dr.  Graffen'i  door,  'There,  had  she  called  yon  in,  she'd  have  been 
dead  before  now ;  or  else  would  have  been  iU  for  twelre  months.'  Don't 
yon  jump  for  joy  when  Df .  Gmffen's  patients  die  7  " 

"  Of  coarse  I  do, — out  in  the  marhet-phuse,  so  that  everybody  ibail 
Ne  me,"  said  the  dootor. 

"  Lily,  how  can  you  say  auoh  shocking  things  T "  said  her  sister. 

Then  the  doctor  did  sit  down,  and  they  were  all  very  cosy  together 
over  the  fire,  talking  about  things  which  were  not  medicalj  or  only  half 
medical  in  iJieir  appliance.  £/  Aegnea  the  conversation  oame  round  to 
Hrs.  Eames  and  to  John  Eames.  Two  or  three  days  since  CroAs  had 
told  Mrs.  Dale  of  that  afiidr  at  the  railway  station,  of  which  up  to  that 
time  she  had  heard  nothing.  Mrs.  Dale,  when  she  was  assured  that  young 
Eamea  bad  given  Croabie  a  tremendous  thrashing, — the  tidinga  of  the 
aSkir  which  had  got  themselves  substantiated  at  Onestwick  bo  described 
tlie  aatore  of  the  enoounter, — could  not  withhold  some  meed  of  ap^ilanse. 

"  Dear  boy  1 "  she  said,  almoat  involuntarily.  "  Dear  boy  I  It  came 
Itom  the  honeatnoH  of  his  heart  I "  And  then  she  gave  special  injunc- 
tions to  the  doctor, — injunctions  which  were  surely  unuecesBaiyi— that  do 
word  of  the  matter  should  be  whispered  before  Lily. 

"  I  was  st  the  manw,  yesterday,"  aud  the  dootor,  *'  and  the  earl  would 
talk  about  nothing  but  Master  Johnny.  He  saya  he's  the  finest  fellow 
going."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Dale  touched  him  with  her  foot,  fearing  that 
the  Gonveraation  might  be   led  away   in  the    direction    of    Johnny's 


"I  am  so  glad,"  eaid  Lily.  "I  always  knew  tiieX  they'd  find  John 
out  at  last." 

"  And  Lady  Julia  is  just  as  fond  of  him,"  said  the  dootor. 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Lily.     "  Suppose  they  were  to  make  up  a  match  I " 

"  Lily,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  7  " 

"Let  me  see;  what  relation  would  he  be  to  us T  He  would  cer- 
tainly be  Bernard's  uncle,  and  uncle  Christopher's  half  brother-in-Uw. 
Wouldn't  it  be  odd  7" 

"  It  would  rather,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 
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"  I  bope  h«'ll  be  dril  to  Bernard.  Don't  yon,  Bell  T  Is  he  tp  pi6 
up  the  Income-tax  Office,  Dr.  Crolla?" 

"  I  didn't  hear  that  that  was  settled  yet."  And  bo  the7  went  m 
talking  abont  John  Eames. 

"Joking  apart,"  said  Lil^,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  Lord  De  Gaestliu 
taken  him  hy  the  hand.  Not  that  I  think  an  eorl  is  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  because  it  shows  that  people  are  beginning  to  ondentuid 
that  he  has  got  something  in  him.  I  always  sud  that  they  who  laughed 
at  John  vonld  see  him  hold  np  his  head  yet."  AH  which  woidi  Euk 
deep  into  Mrs.  Dale's  mind.  If  only,  in  same  coming  dme,  her  pet  migbt 
be  tanght  to  love  this  new  yonng  hero  I  Bat  then  would  not  that  last 
heroic  deed  of  his  militate  most  atronglj  against  any  poosibilit;  of  Bodi 
lore  I 

"  And  now  I  may  as  well  be  going,"  uud  the  doctor,  liaing  from  )u> 
chair.     At  this  time  Bell  had  left  the  room,  bnt  Mrs.  Dale  was  still  there. 

"  Ton  need  not  be  in  such  a  hnrry,  especially  this  evening,"  said  IJlj. 

"  Why  especially  this  evening  ?" 

"  Because  it  will  be  the  last.  Sit  down  again,  Doctor  Crofts.  I've  got 
a  little  i^ieech  to  make  to  yon.  I've  been  preparing  it  all  the  motmig, 
and  yoa  must  give  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  it." 

"  m  come  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  VU  hear  it  then." 

"  But  I  choose,  sir,  that  yon  should  hear  it  now.  Am  I  not  to  be 
obeyed  when  I  first  get  up  on  to  my  own  thronef  Dear,  dear  Dr.  Crofts, 
how  am  I  to  thank  yoQ  for  all  that  yon  have  done  ?  " 

"  How  are  any  of  us  to  thank  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  I  hate  thanks,"  aud  the  doctor.  "  One  kind  glance  of  the  eye  >< 
worth  them  all,  and  Fve  had  many  such  in  this  house." 

"  Yon  have  our  hearts'  love,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Dale. 

"  God  bless  yon  all  I "  sud  he,  as  he  prepared  to  go. 

"  Butlhaven't  made  my  speech  yet,"  said  Lily.  "And  to  tell  thetraU, 
mamma,  yon  must  go  away,  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it  It's  Teij 
improper,  is  it  not,  turning  you  out,  but  it  shall  only  take  three  minutes. 
Then  Mrs.  Dale,  with  some  little  joking  word,  leit  the  room  ;  bnt,  as  sbe 
left  it,  her  mind  was  hardly  at  ease.  Ought  she  to  have  gone,  leaving  i* 
to  Lily's  discretion  to  say  what  words  she  might  think  fit  to  Dr.  Crolb' 
Hitherto  she  had  never  doubted  her  daughters, — not  even  their  discretim; 
and  therefore  it  had  been  natural  to  her  to  go  when  she  was  biddtat.  ^ 
as  she  went  downstairs  she  had  her  doubts  whether  die  was  right  or  do. 

"  Dr.  Crofts,"  said  LUy  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  Sit  down  tbew^ 
close  to  me.  I  want  to  aak  you  a  question.  What  was  it  yon  Bid  * 
Bell  when  you  were  alutie  with  her  the  other  evening  in  the  parloorT 

The  doctor  eat  for  a  moment  without  ananering,  and  Lily,  who  ns 
watching  him  closely,  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  he  had  been 
startled, — had  almost  shuddered  as  the  question  was  asked  him. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  her  7  "  and  he  repeated  her  words  in  a  very  lo« 
Toice.    "  I  asked  her  if  ahe  could  love  me,  and  be  my  wif&" 
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"  And  wliat  answer  did  ahe  make  to  you  7  " 
"  What  answer  did  she  make  ?     She  aimplj  refused  me." 
"  No,  no,  DO ;  don't  believe  her,  Dr.  Crofts.     It  was  not  so ; — I  tliink 
it  was  not  ao.     Hind  you,  I  can  say  notking  as  coming  from  ber,     Sha 
lias  not  told  me  her  own  mind.     But  if  you  really  love  her,  she  wUl  bo 
mad  to  refuse  yon." 

"I  do  lore  her,  IJly;  that  at  any  rate  is  true." 

"  Then  go  to  her  again.  I  am  ajwaking  for  myaelf  now.  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  such  a  brother  as  you  would  be.  I  love  you  so  dearly  tliat 
I  cannot  spare  you.  And  Bhe, — I  think  ahe'U  learn  to  lore  you  as  you 
would  wish  to  be  loved.  You  know  her  nature,  how  ulent  she  is,  and 
arerge  to  talk  about  herself.  She  has  confessed  nothing  to  me  bat  this, 
—that  you  apoke  to  her  and  took  her  by  sarpriae.  Are  we  to  have 
another  chance?  I  know  how  wrong  I  am  to  ask  such  a  question.  But, 
after  all,  is  not  the  truth  the  beat?" 
"  Another  chance  1" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  think  she  is  worthy  to  be  yonr  wife. 
I  do,  indeed;  and  if  ao,  she  must  bo  very  worthy.  Toa  won't  tell  of  me, 
will  you  now,  doctor  t " 

"No;  I  won't  tell  of  you." 
"  And  you'll  try  again  ?  " 
"Tes;  I'll  try  again." 

"  God  bleaa  yon,  my  brother !  1  hope, — I  hope  youll  be  my  brother." 
Then,  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  her  once  more,  she  raised  her  head 
towards  him,  and  he,  stooping  down,  kissed  her  forehead.  "  Make 
mamma  come  to  me,"  were  the  last  words  she  spoke  as  he  went  out  at 
the  door. 

"  So  you've  made  your  speech,"  aaid  Mrs.  Dale. 
"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  I  hope  it  was  a  discreet  speech." 

"  I  hope  it  was,  mamma.  But  it  has  made  me  so  tired,  and  fbclieve 
ril  go  to  bed.  Do  you  know  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  much  good 
down  at  the  Bchool  to-day  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Dale,  in  her  an.Tiety  to  repair  what  injury  might  have 
hpen  done  to  her  daughter  by  over-exertion,  omitted  any  further  mention 
of  the  farewell  speech. 

Dr.  Crofts  as  he  rode  home  enjoyed  but  little  of  the  triumph  of  a 
ancccsaful  lover.  "  It  may  be  that  she's  right,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  and, 
at  any  rate,  FU  ask  again."  Nevertheless,  that  "  No  "  which  Bell  had 
spoken,  and  had  repeated,  still  sounded  in  his  eats  h:trsh  and  conclusive. 
There  are  men  to  whom  a  peal  of  noes  rattling  about  their  csra  never 
takes  the  sound  of  a  true  denial,  and  others  to  whom  the  word  ones 
pronounced,  be  it  mhi^ered  ever  so  softly,  comes  as  though  it  were  au 
unchangeable  verdict  from  the  supreme  judgment-seat. 
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Tm  first  tUng  tliAt  strikes  one  in  MntempUting  naval  irar&re  is  thit  ill 
modern  TeroIutionB  are  {pving  it  ft  strange  kind  of  resemblance  to  ill  unit 
ancient  forms.  The  c1as«cal  galle7  fonght  like  a  bird  with  its  besk,  uA 
this  is  also  the  case  with  American  rams  and  Monitora.  Let  ns  fiirtber 
asanme  tliat  steam  plays  in  the  modem  world  the  part  of  oars  among  tbe 
ancienta,  and  that  the  wind  is  becoming  a  secondary  consideration  to  w  « 
to  them,  and  the  likeness  will  be  allowed  to  be  still  more  cunons.  it 
all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  piqnant  to  give  a  Btimnlus  to  one's  interot  is 
the  history  of  this  great  subject;  a  retrospective  glance  at  which  maf 
perhaps  be  excused  from  a  man  of  letters  to  whom  sea-Ule  is  not  altogelho 
unfamiliar. 

I  presume  that  all  who  profess  some  interest  in  ancient  Ilterttnn 
will  agree  with  tbe  following  dictum  of  tbe  celebrated  soholiir  who  h^ 
juEt  retired,  after  a  long  end  useful  career,  from  the  Glasgow  Latin  chur. 
"  In  no  one  of  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by  mankind,"  tajs 
Frofessor  Ramsay,  "was  the  inferiority  of  the  ancienta  to  the  modem 
more  conspicuous  than  in  navigation."  The  Greeks  and  Romani  knew 
well  the  commercial  value  of  tbe  sea  as  a  highway.  They  knew  well  in 
political  value  as  an  instrument  of  dominion.  But  though  in  applying  tbdt 
genius  to  navigation  they  showed  their  customary  ingenuity  and  conrs£<^i 
they  never  developed  tbe  art  into  anything  like  the  proportions  whid  it 
has  attained  amnng  ourselves.  Our  eea-life  to-day  commands  the  whole 
planet,  and  ranges  over  regions  compared  with  which  the  Afeditenanean 
is  only  a  pleasant  lake.  On  that  lake  tbe  classical  Janrela  were  all  "wt^ 
and  somehow  it  is  not  ea^  to  picture  their  greatest  vessels  in  tlie 
imaginalioQ  as  anything  but  boats.  Gigantic  boats  the  larger  specimen! 
of  them  no  doubt  were;  but  they  never  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  oMi 
nor  cleft  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  as  modem  ships  do.  It  was  cnstomiiT 
to  haul  up  their  vessels,  for  instanoe,  during  the  winter;  and  Uonce 
enumerates  the  launching  of  them  among  the  signs  of  tbe  return  of  q)nii;< 
They  bad  mssts — though  generally  only  one — and  seldom,  if  ever,  more 
than  two;  and  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  construction  of  paddle- 
xuddera  worked  on  the  quarters.  That  they  could  not  beat  to  wiDdwin 
is  more  than  can  be  fairly  aiErmed,  and  we  know  that  in  going  before  tbe 
wind  the  merchant -ship  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  did  her  seven  ksola 
But  though  teamanfhip  was  so  far  developed,  that  tacking,  and  caeli 
operations  as  are  necessary  in  making  way  against  a  foul  wind,  ivtre 
not  unknown,  we  must  not   BUppose    that    the    classical    man-of-f^ 
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could  nantBUTTe  under  tail  in  the  &ahion  of  the  eqiuidrona  of  Neloon 
and  Collingwood.  To  (flan  tlie  oars  were  ererftbiog — whether  on 
ordiiuiy  occaidona  or  in  battle — and  they  were  classed  according 
to  their  banlcB  of  oan,  much  as  onr  men-of-war  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  tbeir  tiers  of  gnns.  Not,  of  conrse,  thftt  a  bireme  corre- 
qionded  with  oor  two-decker,  a  trireme  with  oar  three-decker,  and 
■0  forth ;  but  that  the  Teasel  rose  in  rank  in  the  line  of  battle  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  banks  of  oara  which  it  had.  Thus,  in  the 
qiiriled  gea-Sght  in  the  third  book  of  Lucan,  we  have  the  admiral's 
vessel — pratoria  puppii—of  Bmtns, — domineeriog  over  the  scene  by  dint 
of  her  six  tiers  of  oais.  How  the  oars  were  arranged  in  these  larger  vessels 
is  ODsof  the  crack  pnizlefl  of  commentators,  and  it  is  as  hard  work  studying 
them,  as  it  must  hare  been  pulling  them.  Dr.  Arnold  thought  the  problem 
insoluble,  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not  docs  not  concern  our  special 
business  just  now ;  suffice  it,  that  dasucal  war-ressels  had  rowa  of  oars, 
by  which  their  whole  movements  were  rt^lated, — and  regulated,  as  the 
art  advanced,  cot  lees  cleverly  than  onr  steamers.  The  oarsmen,  or 
rowers,  were  generally  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  in  any  case,  thejightinij 
life  and  the  nautical  life  of  an  ancient  man-of-war  were  two  distinct 
worlds.  The  epibata  of  the  Greeks — the  claittarii  milites  of  the  RomariB 
— were  soldiers  who  fought  afloat,  and  not  sailors,  in  onr  sense  of  the 
word,  at  .til.  Ingenious  lexicographers  describe  them  as  "  marines,"  but 
this  is  to  suggest  an  incomplete  analc^.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fighting 
power  of  a  modem  man-of-war  is  nautical  in  the  strictest  sense.  The 
broadside  is  fired  by  seamen-gunners — the  same  seamen  who  do  all  the 
work  of  the  vessel.  The  marines  form  an  ausiliary  military  body — 
infinitely  respectable  no  doubt;  but  quite  disproportionate  in  numbers 
and  importance.  Now,  in  the  old  world,  the  military  men  were  the  solo 
fighting  force,  and  the  sailor  belonged  to  a  distinctly  inferior  rank ;  and 
hence  the  curious  circumstance — one  of  the  many  frequent  contrasts 
between  ancient  and  modern  life — that  the  seaman  was  held  in  little  honouT 
by  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman-seaman — the  Colling- 
vood  of  onr  experience — was  a  character  of  which  antiquity  knew  nothing 
either  in  history  or  fiction.  A  Greek  Tennyson  or  a  Koman  Wellington 
could  be  eamly  found;  not  so  a  Nelson  of  the  ^gean,  or  a  Jerris  of 
Latium.  Nay,  our  common  seaman — Jack  himself — was  not  a  cha- 
racter to  be  matched  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  though  we  have  hints 
of  his  existence,  classical  literature  does  not  take  kindly  to  him.  The 
philosophers  thought  the  nautical  element  bad,  politically, — turbulent,  and 
ultra-democratic  The  poets  and  satirists  heard  the  sailor  carol  about  his 
oistrets,  and  noted  that  his  voice  was  hui<ky  with  wine,  but  treated  him 
as  no  mora  picturesque  or  interesting  than  other  social  riff-ralF.  Juvenal, 
in  glancing  at  somebody  who  frequented  the  lowest  haunts,  observes  that 
you  may  find  him  mingling  willi  sailors,  thieves,  and  fugitives.  And  there 
is  a  carious  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  in  which  he  says  that  at 
Us  time  of  life,  a  sea  voyage  would  hardly  become  bis  "  dignity,"    Uov 
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different  the  associations  whicb  this  presents  from  those  voggested  bf 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  rojage  in  the  Barkam  I 

But  while  it  is  important  to  remember  such  points  of  diBeiQicebetwMQ 
ancient  and  modem  sea-life,  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  to  do 
justice  to  the  sea  Powers  of  antiquitj.  From  humble  b^^ings  ^ 
developed  into  a  strengtb  which  saved  Europe  ftom  the  barbamiu,  sad 
preserved  order  and  civilization — though  not  always  completely — inths 
Mediterranean  Sea<  A  might^r  progress  took  place  between  &e  tisM 
when  Homer's  mariners  lowered  the  mast,  flung  out  the  stone,  as  anchor, 
from  the  prow,  and  fastened  the  stem  by  ropes  to  erecdona  on  the  bead; 
and  the  time  when  the  Romans  had  a  "  channel  fleet "  of  tntreted  triiena 
and  qninqneremes  stationed  at  Sfiienum.  This  progress  was  began  by 
the  Greeks,  who  started,  as  Thacydides  tells  ua,  with  "  fifty  oared  voseli 
and  long  boata,"  and  whose  vessels  were  not  yet  decked  thronghout,  era 
by  the  time  of  the  Feraian  tvar.  Triremes — the  line-of-battle  riu[a  of 
antiquity — were  first  made  by  the  Corinthiana  But  Greece  owed  to 
Athens,  and  Athens  owed  to  Themistocles,  the  real  development  of  ni<nl 
power  into  something  noble  and  considerable.  The  enrliest  sea-figbis 
wore  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra;  between  Athena  and  ^gina.  But 
the  young  naval  valour  of  the  Greeks  received  its  regular  bapliam  in  the 
waters  of  Salamis.  Athens  began  her  nautical  history  mnch  as  Engiand 
began  hers — by  scattering  an  armada. 

Id  Salamis,  we  have  the  first  great  sea-tight  of  antiquity,  and  one  rf 
lasting  interest  and  importance  In  the  annals  of  the  world.  Athens  had 
been  burnt  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Sacred  Olive.  The  Persian  ms  ia 
possession  of  the  ruined  capital,  and  of  the  whole  shore,  along  which  H* 
thousand  war-galleys,  Phomician,  Ionian,  Egyptian,  were  drawn  up.  '^ 
those  who  know  the  scene  of  the  battle,  tiiere  ia  something  singolsriy 
picturesque  in  recalling  it,  and  peopling  it  with  the  figures  of  that  anneat 
day.  Opposite  the  Pirteus  lies  the  little  island  of  Psyttaleia,  rocky  and 
bare-looking,  clad  only  with  shrubs;  and  on  its  left  the  island  of  Sslamis, 
also  desolate  in  aspect,  and  hardly  made  cheerful  by  the  sunlight  pli^ing 
in  the  blue  sea  round  about.  In  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land lay  the  Greek  £eet,  with  the  enemy  between  them  and  their  nstin 
land.  Facing  the  enemy,  from  his  galley  an  Athenian  would  see  lbs 
heights  to  the  leA  crowned  with  the  troops  of  the  barbarian,  and  his  shipa 
lining  the  coast,  so  that  he  would  look  across  a  part  of  diem  at  tbe 
blackened  Acropolis  rising  from  the  plain,  and  the  background  of  barm 
and  duskily  purple  hills.  The  Persian  vessels  were  to  the  Greek  aa  tbrM 
to  one,  and  hence  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  Greeka  to  fight  in  the  stni^ 
rather  than  in  the  open  sea.  This  calculation  was  one  motive  of  llie  cde* 
brated  stratagem  of  Themistocles,  who  sent  false  information, — that  his 
countrymen  meditated  flight — to  the  barbarian,  and  so  persuaded  him  to 
encircle  Salamis  closely,  and  to  bring  on  the  battle.  When  the  day 
broke,  the  falsely  confident  men  of  Asia— many  of  whom  had  been  rowing 
all  night  to  intercept  an  enemy  who  made  no  attempt  to  fly— advanced  to 
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the  attnck.  But  the  pccaa  rose  from  the  three  hundred  odd  war-vessela 
of  the  childrea  of  Hellaa — their  oars  fell  with  regular  dip  and  flash 
in  tbe  wave  —  and  raising  cheerful  cries  of  hope,  and  valour,  and 
patriotism,  they  rushed  through  the  tide  upon  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  each 
Greek  Teasel  there  were  eighteen  epibata,  or  fightdng  men,  a  amall  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  archers, — though  this  waa  an  arm  in  which  the 
inrader  was  stronger.  Bat  the  first  and  chief  execution  was  done  by  the 
brazen  beaka  of  the  ships  themselves.  They  Btmck  like  spears,  as 
JJschylus  aays  in  his  noble  description  in  the  Persts.  Sometimes  the 
Persian's  figure-head  was  shorn  clean  away,  or  he  was  einking  before  his 
ihower  of  darts  and  javelins  could  take  effect.  A  blow  of  this  kind 
smashed  a  bank  of  oars,  and  left  the  vessel  helpless.  And  the  Greeks 
acted  in  order,  advanced  in  line,  and,  when  the  first  stream  of  enemies 
got  into  coniiisioa,  surrounded  them  in  a  ring,  battering  them  from  every 
point  of  the  circle.  The  Persians  fooght  well,  notwithstanding,  and 
Herodotus  tells  ns  that  they  "  surpassed  themselves."  But  tbe  rout  was 
not  bng  in  becoming  general,  and  the  Greeks  pursued  the  encumbeied 
fugitives  like  fishermen  pursuing  a  sboal  of  tunny  fish.  Such  is  .£schylus' 
comparison, — curiously  vivid  when  one  remembers  that  Mediterranean 
fishermen  still  capture  those  clumsy  and  coarse  fish  by  driving  them  into 
a  comer,  and  beating  them  to  death  with  pole  and  pike.  Not  leas 
vividly,  the  same  great  poet  (who  may  have  been  in  the  battle,  though 
this  is  not  certain)  speaks  of  tbe  Persian  garments  as  floating  on  the 
water.  The  early  writers  seem  to  have  loved  to  dwell  on  the  details  of 
this  memorable  sea-fight, — how  there  vas  a  shock  of  earthquake  at  sunrise ; 
bow  Xerxes  shrieked  and  tot«  his  clothes,  when  be  saw  from  his  "  rocky 
brow"  the  slaughter  of  a  band  of  illustrious  Persians  who  had  been 
stationed  on  Psy  ttaleia  ;  how  the  fint  man  that  took  a  ahip  was  Lycomedes, 
an  Athenian,  who  cut  down  its  ensign  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  the 
laurel-crowned.  Nor  is  the  poetry  of  early  superstition  wanting  in  the 
tales  about  the  great  day,  for  we  hear  of  a  Greek  galley  on  the  other 
aide  of  Salamis  being  warned  of  what  was  going  on  by  a  spectre  batk, — 
a  remote  ancestor  of  the  Flying  Ihitchman  I 

E^arding  the  battle  of  Solamia  from  a  more  strictly  naval  point  of 
Tiew,  we  find^ 

IsL  A  seamanlike  calculation  of  the  position.  It  waa  wise  in  the 
Greek  leaden  to  fight  in  the  atraits,  because  it  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  larger  force  to  fight  in  the  open  sea.  As  it  was,  they 
were  crowded,  and  unable  to  help  each  other.  Their  supeiior  aize — an 
advantage  which  the  Spanish  Armada  also  possessed — was  thus  httle  felt, 
and  in  the  fight  became  a  disadvantage,  because  the  sea-breeze  had 
sprung  up  and  made  them  less  manageable. 

2nd.  An  excellent,  and  strictly  fiaval  fleet-  manoeuvring.  The 
Grceka  advanced  in  good  order,  and  kept  tbelr  order,  and  surrounded  the 
enemy  at  the  proper  time.  This  shows  that  naval  tactics  on  a  large 
scale  were  b^;inning  to  be  understood. 
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Tbe  AtheaianB  did  not  petliBpa  display  more  absolute  gaQnntry  at 
Salamia  than  other  Greek  races — not  more,  for  inittance,  than  the  .^ine- 
tana.  But  they  coatributed  a  mach  brger  portion  than  the  other 
Greiuaa  allies  of  the  ships — a  hundred  and  eighty,  it  is  said,  out  of  three 
hundred  and  ■eventy-eight — while  their  ships  were  also  the  best.  They 
contributed,  too,  above  all,  the  admiral,  the  ingenioas,  inrentive,  snppic^ 
audacious  ThciuiBtoclea,  the  hero  and  intelleot  of  the  day.  Salamia,  in 
£tct,  made  Athei^  the  leading  naval  power  of  Greece  by  its  influence  as  b 
tradition.  She  always  reverted  to  it  with  pride;  and  its  constant  fresh- 
ness in  her  memory  stimulated  her  to  new  inventions,  and  new  fli|^ts  of 
ambition.  Accordingly,  between  J80  b.o.,  when  tbe  Battle  of  Salamis 
was  fonght,  and  432  b.c,  in  which  the  Peloponncuan  War  began,  Athens 
made  great  naval  progress,  and  extended  her  power  and  influence  in  eveiy 
directioD,  by  dint  of  it.  Aad  it  was  naoal  progress  essenUally,  involving 
a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  mancenvring  fleets.  Thus,  Pericles,  in 
his  speech  before  the  openiog  of  the  war  last  mentioned,  encoutages  hia 
audience  by  reminding  them  of  their  superiorfty  in  these  particolan. 
"  For  the  naval  business,"  he  says,  "  is  a  matter  of  art  like  everything 
else,  and  cannot  be  made  a  by-work  of"  Tlie  Peloponne^na,  he  argues, 
had  not  had  tbe  practice  of  the  Athenians,  and,  what  is  more,  coold  be 
prevented  from  attaining  it,  by  being  blockaded  [Tkacyd.  I.,  142). 
The  argument  gives  one  a  keen  feeling  of  the  resemblances  ranniog 
through  human  history;  for  the  injury  done  to  French  seamanship  by 
tbe  prolonged  blockades  of  the  last  great  war  has  often  been  pointed  out 
by  our  naval  writers,  Pericles  talks  just  ns  Pitt  might  have  done ;  and, 
indeed,  in  another  passoge  of  this  same  oration  he  advises  the  Athenians 
to  try  and  feel  as  much  like  ishndert  as  possible. 

A  tolerable  notion  of  what  Greek  sea-flghts  were  at  this,  the  best, 
period,  may  be  gathered  from  studying  the  engagements  of  Phormio,  tbe 
Athenian  general-admiral,  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  in  4S9  B.C.  He  was 
blockading  there  one  day,  keeping  his  eye  on  Patnc,  so  welt  known  to 
old  Mediterranean  officers  as  the  Patras  of  our  day,  with  its  mined 
medimval  castle  and  flower- gordeu,  its  seedy  old  church,  its  currant-fielda 
along  tbe  shore,  its  evening  parties  at  the  consul  of  the  Uorea's,  and  its  cool 
yaoort  for  breakfast,  brought  out  in  tin  cans  by  the  boatmen.  A  Pelo- 
ponnesian  squadron  having  come  out  from  there,  and  making  for  Acar* 
naoia,  was  overtaken  by  Phormio  in  mid  passage,  and  compelled  to 
fight.  It  immediately  stood  on  its  defence  in  an  iogenions  way.  The 
vessels  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  prows  out,  at«ms  in,  leaving  no 
opening  to  the  enemy,  but  keeping  inside  their  amall  craft,  and  five  of 
their  best  sailers  ready  to  strengthen  any  point  attacked.  There,  like  a 
cathari DC- wheel,  tbe  Peloponnesian  eqoadron  waited,  while  round  and 
round  the  Athenians  sailed  in  siugle  line,  sweeping  past  Ihem,  and  narrow- 
ing their  circle.  Phormio  was  content  to  bide  hia  Ume,  and  make  no 
hasty  attack.  For  he  knew  when  to  expect  the  aea-breeze,  and  he  knew 
that  a  breeze  is  always  in  a  sea-fight  the  ally  of  tha  beat  nftimin       Bo 
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was  not  duappomted.  The  wind  came  down  from  the  moat^  of  the  gulf, 
and  pretty  aoon  begnn  to  "  kick  up  a  bobbery,"  as  Bailora  say.  Ship  fell 
foul  of  ship.  The  Petoponnei^ans  could  not  lift  their  oars  in  the  evfell  of 
the  Bea.  Vainly  did  the  ieUustSa — an  officer  who  in  Greek  vessels 
made  the  roirera  keep  time — roar  out  his  orders.  The  iquadrou  fell  into 
confiuuon,  and,  in  the  confuaion,  Phormio  made  his  assault.  He  sank  the 
Tessel  of  the  commander,  the  flag-ship,  at  once,  then  some  othen,  and, 
capturing  B  dozen,  sank  the  rest.  Ailer  erecting  a  trophy  at  Rhium,  and 
dedicating  a  ship  to  Neptune,  he  returned  to  his  heud-qnartera  on  the 
northern  ude  of  the  gulf— Naupactns— destined  to  become  so  famous  in 
naral  annals  just  two  thousand  yean  a[\erwardB,  under  its  Italian  name  ot 
Lepanlo.  The  defeat  just  recounted  did  not  discourage  the  Lacede- 
monians and  their  allies.  They  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  on 
Phormio ;  and  the  details  of  the  attempt  show  how  thoroughly  olire 
Greeks  of  all  races  were  now  becoming  to  the  importance  of  naval 
strategy.  They  brought  together  seventy'SeTen  vessele,  and  lay  opposite 
Phormio,  who  had  only  twenty,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  For  soma 
days  the  fleets  watched  each  other.  The  Peloponneaiang  were  determined 
not  to  sail  ontward,  for  they  did  not  want  to  £ght  in  tlie  open,  while  the 
Athenians,  conscious  of  their  manoeuTring  skill,  wished  not  to  fight  in  the 
narrows.  Each  went  on  practising  and  preparing  for  the  battle  in  the 
meantime.  At  last  the  Felopounesians  tried  a  feint.  They  moved 
inwards  in  a  column,  four  abreast,  with  iheir  right  wing  leading,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  an  attack  on  Naupactus.  The  Athenians  immediately 
advanced  along  the  northern  shore  of  tlie  gulf,  to  cover  that  place,  when 
the  enemy  wheeled  round  and  attacked  them  in  line.  The  Athenians 
woe  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  force  so  superior;  and  nine  of  their 
sliips  were  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed,  or  taken  in  tow  to  be  dragged 
off.  But  the  success  ytflB  badly  followed  up.  Twenty  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  right  wing  pursued  the  Athenian  vessels  which  had  escaped,  bat  in 
so  disorderly  a  manner  that  these  rallied  off  Nanpactus,  and,  with  a  loud 
About,  mabed  upon  them.  The  result  was  that  the  day  was  retrieved; 
for  the  Athenians  took  tax  of  the  enemy,  and  lecovered  such  vessels  of 
tbeir  own  as  had  been  token  in  tow. 

A  cuiious  picture  of  the  ancient  naval  life  is  afibrded  by  an  alarm 
which  the  Lacedtemonians  gave  to  Athens  this  same  summer.  The  Pirteus 
was  known  to  be  left  unguarded,  from  the  careless  sense  of  their 
superiority  at  sea  which  the  Athenians  felt.  So  the  Feloponnesians  sent 
a  body  of  men  to  cross  the  isthmus  to  Megara,  each  carrying  hit  oar,  and 
cuthion,  and  'IropolSr '  (a  thong  with  which  the  oara  were  fastened  to  the 
thole),  there  to  seize  the  M^^ian  Tcssels  laid  up  at  Nissa,  and  from 
thence  to  aail  to  the  Pineus  and  attack  it  The  expedition  succeeded  so 
fiir  asto  give  Athens  a  fright,  though,  except  that  the  Feloponnesians  got 
some  booty  at  Salamis,  no  mischief  was  done.  But  the  incident  shows 
what  a  primitive  sort  of  thing  naval  war  w'as  with  the  ancients,  when  men, 
carrying  each  bis  oar,  could  go  overland  to  improvise  an  attack  on  one  U 

^ 8l^ 
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the  most  famous  luLrbonrs.  It  ahows,  also,  aa  Dr.  Arnold  pobli  cot  u  i 
note  OD  hia  Thucydidts,  that  each  oar  was  pulled  by  one  maa,  nhich  ii 
intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  trireme,  but  is  difficult  to  understand  ivhen 
we  come  to  deal  with  quadnremes,  quinqueremes,  and  ao  forth. 

*  Slill,  wc  must  remember  that  this  elaborate  boat-Gghting  of  thein 
was  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  ranch  dexterity,  by  the  Greek), 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  Teasels  on  the  Greek  side,  as  ve  hate 
Been,  at  Salamia  ;  and  engagements  of  a  hundred  a  ^de  happened  mtctsI 
times  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  It  was  essentially  boat- ligli ting,  no 
doubt.  It  generally  went  on  in  gulfs,  or  in  ^ght  of  land;  and  when  tbe 
ordinaiy  sea-breeze  could  be  calculated  on  to  disturb  tlie  least  naulisal  of 
the  combatants,  one  must  not  talk  much  of  the  teamanthip  displsjcd, 
from  a  modern  point  of  view.  Tliere  were  no  mancEUVTes  for  the 
wt?nther-gnge ;  no  chases  through  a  gale  of  wind;  no  shiJting  span 
during  action;  no  lossofmasta;  none  of  thoBe  terribla  struggles  viih 
foe  and  tempest  together  which  trained  for  long  ages  the  countrymen  oi 
Blake  and  Tromp.  There  was  not  even  that  continuity  of  aea-life,  and 
isolation  from  the  other  pureuits  ot  the  world,  which  baa  formed  tb* 
modem  nautical  character,  and  lias  girea  ua  in  Commodore  TmimioD  i 
creation  beyond  the  reach  of  Aristophauic  comedy.  The  stately  Gieek 
galley  haunted  the  pleasant  bays,  and  wandered  within  sight  of  the 
purple  hills  of  their  romantic  land.  But,  of  its  kind,  their  fighting  at 
sea  was  admirable.  They  had  tite  dieJcploue,  or  "breaking  the  line/' 
the  periplous,  or  soiling  round  an  enemy ;  the  anakrousis,  or  backing  water, 
to  gain  impetus  for  a  diarge  with  the  beak  ;  with  other  moremeDU 
calculated  and  well  prepared — ebowlng  that  strategy  a£oat  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  study  and  art.  And,  at  bottom,  they  rested  on  two  grtit 
principles  never  likely  to  be  superseded  in  naval  warfare — the  nee  of  ibe 
ram,  and  boarding.  Their  manoauvres  were  mainly  valuable  in  enabling 
them  to  employ  these  at  an  advantage  over  enemies  who  handled  tbui 
galleys  more  clumsily.  If  a  aucoessful  stroke,  or  series  of  strokes,  vaa 
made  with  tbe  beak,  the  enemy's  game  was  up.  If  tlie  vessela  closed 
without  such  success,  tbe  strife  was  settled  by  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
beginning  with  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones. 

The  failure  of  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  left  Syracuse  the  stronge* 
Greek  naval  power ;  and  the  naval  interest  of  the  world  now  trsnsfen 
itself  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mighty  rird 
of  Syracuse — Carthage — was  the  real  ruler  of  that  sea  in  tbe  inCenral 
between  tlie  days  of  Alcibiades  and  those  of  the  Punic  Wars,  Tli« 
Carthaginians  were  the  first  people  who  habitually  employed  war-vcssdi 
larger  than  the  r^;nlar  triremea;  and  their  qninqueremes  not  only  k«p( 
the  Sicilian  coast-towna  in  order,  but  (ei'rca  B.C.  2C2)  checked  Itonuo 
commerce,  and  menaced  Italy  with  partition.  Tbe  great  people  destined 
to  rule  the  world  were  insultingly  told  that  they  could  not  wash  tbeir 
hands  in  the  sea  without  Fhoenidan  permission.  There  are  few  gieata 
things  in  Rome's  histoy  than  the  spirit  with  vrhich  she  resolved  to  ban 
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a  fleet,  and  the  energy  with  wliioh  ehe  set  about  creating  one.  England 
has  built  many  a  ship  on  French  models,  and  the  Somana  set  their  ship- 
builders— hitherto  onl^  accustomed  to  building  merchant-reasela — to 
nork  upon  a  Carthaginian  paUerea,  i.  e.  quinqnereme,  that  had  been 
stranded.  In  B.C.  260,  ehe  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  of  a  htindred  and  twenty 
anil.  Of  course  it  was  very  iniarior  to  the  Carthaginian  one,  and  if  the 
Bomans  had  tned  to  conquer  by  manceuvring  only,  they  would  probably 
have  been  hopelessly  defeated.  But  their  strong  military  and  mechanical 
iuatincts  stood  them  in  good  stead.  They  put  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board, 
and  contrived  bridges  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  of,  oi  on  each  side 
o^  the  prow.  When  the  vessels  closed,  these  struck  upon  the  enemy, 
and  held  to  him  by  grappling-irons;  so  that  the  soldiers  boarded  over 
them,  and  carried  the  day,  as  in  a  land  fight.  Thus  was  gained  the  first 
Boman  yictory  of  DuiJlius,  in  B.C.  2C0,  at  Myla,  to  the  north-west  of 
UesMua — which  may  be  caUed,  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  the  Salamis 
of  Rome.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  Bomans  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Libya,  comprising  three  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  which,  besides 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  its  crews,  carried  a  landing  force  of  forty 
thousand.  This  immense  armament  advanced  upon  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  filly  vessels,  off  Ecnomtis,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  was  received  in  line.  Twenty-four  sail  of  the  Romans  were  sunk  iu 
the  battle;  while  of  the  Carthaginituis,  twenty-four  were  sunk  and  sixty- 
four  taken.  The  Bomans  effected  their  landing,  after  an  engagement  the 
■cale  of  which  shows  the  greatness  attained  by  the  ancient  world  in  this 
branch  of  warfare.  During  this  first  Punic  War  the  Somans  had  several 
RToses;  but  it  waa  their  fleet  that  pulled  them  through  and  gave  them 
the  victory  at  last.  They  never  became  what  could  be  called  a  naval 
people,  nor  took  to  such  potBuits  bo  cheerfully  as  the  more  flexible  Greek. 
Indeed,  their  best  naval  men  were  Italians  of  Greek  blood.  But  still  the 
Boman  Government,  in  its  fine,  solid,  substantial  iashion,  took  care  always 
to  have  squadrons  when  sqaadrona  were  wanted.  Piiacy  having  attained 
ecormous  dimenaions  at  one  time,  they  gave  Pompey  carU  blanche  to 
cleu  the  Mediterranean  from  it;  and  he  swc^t  the  pirates  off  the  sea 
much  SB  yon  would  do  red  mullet  with  a  seine  there.  The  Boman  taste 
in  naval  matters  was  for  big  ships  with  towers  or  castles, — similar  in 
principle  to  those  once  used  by  ourselves,  and  from  which  our  Jbrecaatle 
got  its  now  fitmiliar  but  meaningless  name.  It  is  to  such  stately  oraft  that 
Borace  alludes  whenjie  addresses  Kliecenas  in  the  first  epode  :— 
Ibis  I 


If  tlioo  In  tlij  XilianilBDa  go, . 

Amid  the  bolwark'd  gaUeji  of  the  tot.—ThioAin  Jforfnt. 

Mtecenaa  was  "going"  (but  didn't  go  after  all)  to  accompany  Augustus 
to  that  famous  battle  of  Actium,  which  closed  the  career  of  Antony,  and 
gi,n  Augustus  the  empire  of  the  world;— a  battle  of  some  nautical^ 
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much  political,  and,  perbaps,  ercn  more  ientimentol  iotenst  to  the  woridi 
The  burif  and  coarsely  eplendid  debauchee,  who  boosted  of  liis  descent 
from  Bacchus,  and  did  ft  good  deal  to  prove  it,  played  his  cards  ill  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Tbe  east  of  the  Mediterranean  being  nitder  hia 
rule,  he  might  have  prepared  a  far  better  naval  force  to  play  the  great 
game  of  empire  with  than  ha  did.  The  September  of  81  b.c  found  him 
on  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  containing,  indeed,  fine 
strong  vesaels — some  of  eight  and  ten  banks  of  oars — ^but  badly  miniud 
and  ill-disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fleet  of  OctsvUnns,  leu 
showy  and  bulky,  was  in  infinitely  better  order,  and  seasoned  in  tlie 
contests  with  Sextua  Fompeius,  lately  removed  from  tbe  path  of  the  qniel, 
cynical,  and  commanding  ambition  of  the  second  Cecsar.  The  rinli 
fought  at  the  month  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Antony  was  within  tlie 
month,  Octn via n  without;  and  the  fight  began  at  noon  by  the  adnsn 
of  Antony's  left  wing.  Actium,  still  more  than  moat  of  the  great  eb^ucil 
sea-fights,  was  a  land  battle  on  salt  water.  We  hear  little  of  the  kuwl  of 
tnanceuvriQg  which  Fhormio  loved,  or  of  the  boarding  of  the  Punic  wan. 
The  smaller,  nimbler  vessels  of  Octavian  hin^  round  Antony's  statelj 
and  ornamented  hulls,  and  battered  at  titem  with  spears,  javelins,  ud 
fire-tipped  arroivs,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  hurled  missiles  from  catapulls 
planlol  on  their  wooden  tower*.  During  the  fight,  Augustus  (we  antid- 
pate  some  three  years,  by  giving  him  this  title)  shot  to  and  fiv  among 
his  fleet  in  a  swill  Libnmian,  encouraging  his  men.  His  victory  ms  hj 
no  means  sure,  up  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra's  flight;  and  both  mdes  wen 
astonished  when  the  Egyptian  queen's  detachment  hoisted  sail  and  made 
for  the  Peloponnesus.  Her  vessels  having  been  stationed  naide  Anton|'s 
laif^  ships,  disturbed  the  order  of  these  in  breaking  through;  uul 
deqnir,  perhaps,  made  part  of  the  infatuation  which  prompted  him  tc 
fbllow  her.  He  jumped  into  a  quiuquereme,  and  fled  away  to  his  doom, 
observed  only  by  a  part  of  the  brave  fleet  which  he  had  deserted,  vA 
which  fonght  till  nightfall,  having  been  damaged  by  a  heaver  sea  that  ett  in 
towards  evening.  Augustus  slept  that  night  on  board  his  Vessel,  secure  of 
empire.  He  had  taken  three  hundred  ships,  and  killed  five  tiionaand  men. 
Bot  It  is  now  time  to  leave  the  Mediternmean,  and  to  turn  car 
thoughts  to  the  great  Northern  Sea,  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  SiAo, 
Nelsons,  and  Tramps  were  all  this  while  engaged  in  amber-fishing,  lade 
piracy,  seal-hunting,  and  who  knows  what  T  clod  in  wolf-akin,  drinlisg 
out  of  deer's  horn,  and  leading  a  turbulent,  heathen,  animal,  but  not 
ignoble^  not  unhappy  existenoe,  thrangh  long  dark  ages,  destitnte  of  s 
history.  Before  quitting  the  pleaaant  southern  waters  of  the  lemffli- 
iccnted  ^gean — still  warm  from  die  limbs  of  Venus,  though  her  woi^p 
is  orer  thar»— I  will  only  remark  that  Mediterranean  aea-fighling  btf 
always  been  galley  or  barge  fighting — always  an  afiair  of  row-boats.  The 
Northern  races  have  taken  men-of-war  of  the  modem  stamp  there.  But 
the  Mediterranean  races  have  alwaya  followed  the  classical  tradition,  and 
clashed  against  each  other  in  galleys,  by  tbe  help  and  to  the  musio  of  tbe 
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oar.  It  WBB  BO  in  the  battles  which  the  Doriaa  of  Genoa  fought  with 
the  Piaa&is  of  Venice,  or  the  Siranondis  of  Pisa.  It  was  so  in  the  great 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  when  Charlea  the  Fifth's  brilliant  bastard, 
Don  Jobn,  took  or  destroyed  two  hundicd  and  tilty  Turkish  galleys,  and 
Alexander  of  Farma  slew  Mustapha  Bey,  in  boarding  the  treasure  ship, 
with  hifl  double-iianded  sword.  The  traveller  still  sees  on  the  palaces  on 
tiie  Lung-Amo  of  Pisa,  the  rosty  rings  to  which  the  galleys  of  her 
patricians  were  moored  in  t^e  glorious  days  of  mediceval  Italy. 

To  come,  however,  to  our  own  ancestors — men  inferior  to  none  of 
tliese  anywhere,  and  surely  superior  to  them  on  salt  water.  What  says 
the  Heimtkringla  in  one  of  its  snatches  of  song  t 

The  Ifntseman's  king  is  od  the  sen, 

ThoDgh  bitter  wintry  cold  It  be, 

On  the  wild  wares  hit  Tola  keeps  h«. 

The  man  of  the  North  was  afloat  early — afloat  in  all  weathers.  The 
sea  was  his  companion  from  boyhood,  his  highway  to  fortune ;  and  he 
was  buried  often  on  some  hill  overlooking  it,  where  its  breezes  could  play 
about  bis  lair.  Like  the  Greek,  the  Norseman  began  with  a  boat — single- 
malted,  and  with  a  single  square  sail — useful  only  in  going  before  the 
wind.  We  hear  of  one  old  Northern  king  who  could  walk  outside  the 
gunwale,  on  the  oars,  while  the  men  were  rowing  bis  vessel,  the  Serpent. 
Wonderful  thingu  were  done  with  the  small  resources  of  those  old  titnea 
by  the  men  of  Scandinavia  and  Frisia.  The  Mediterranean  visited  before 
the  end  of  the  eightb  century ;  Normandy  conquered  before  the  end  of 
the  ninth;  England  planted  with  Norse  and  Danish  colonists  in  the  north 
and  east,  sufficiently  attest  the  vigour  of  the  heathen  seamen  of  the  great 
Northern  Sea.  It  would  be,  however,  as  much  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
present  paper  to  detail  these  wars,  as  it  would  have  been  to  dwell  on  the 
long-contiDued  Greek  piracy  which  preceded  the  Persian  invasion.  We 
know  that  in  Alfred's  time  there  were  galleys  of  sixty  oora,  and  that  the 
Banes  sometimea  attacked  England  in  fleets  a  hundred  strong.  The  roots 
of  our  naval  greatness  lie  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  those  old  times,  like 
the  roots  of  an  oak  in  the  earth.  Alfred  is  our  first  naval  king — the  only 
Eogliah  king,  except  CcEur  de  Lion  and  Edward  the  Third,  who  has  ever 
been  present,  as  king,  at  a  naval  battle.*  His  example  ought  to  have 
taught  the  Saxons  better  than  to  allow  the  Norman  to  land  in  1066,  after 
elaborate  preparation  and  fiur  warning,  without  striking  a  blow  at  him  on 
tiie  waters  of  the  Channel.  But  the  Conquest  was  to  be;  and  the  first 
organization  of  a  r^olar  English  navy  was  to  come  from  sovereigna  who 
drew  their  blood  from  Normandy  and  Anjou.  Richard  the  First  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  Roly  Land,  which  weathered  out  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
sad  off  Acre,  In  the  June  of  1191,  he  himself  encountered  a  huge  Turkish 
galley,  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom  after  a  tough  Btmggle.  The  first  Artiolea 
of  War  belong  to  Bichard's  time,  and  are  as  terrible  as  all  such  codes  havu 

*  Janm  the  Second,  vhilt  Dttk*  of  York,  foaght  against  the  Dnlcb,  , 

---isle 
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been,  down  to  onr  own.  John  made  many  rognlationa  on  t1i«  Butyect  of 
the  nnvy,  the  nucleiu  of  which  was  the  batch  of  vessela  furauhed  by  die 
Cinque  Poita,  and  which  waa  freely  iacreaeed  by  the  impresnient  cf 
merchant-TesBela  when  the  necessity  arose.  Naval  service,  in  fact,  was  a 
feudal  duty,  like  miliUry  service ;  and  we  know  that  in  1205,  there  were 
a  hundred  galleys  ready  for  aea  at  rarions  ports  along  the  coast  from 
Lynn  to  Bristol.*  Enighta,  soldiers,  and  ar(^era  appear  as  serving  ia 
them.     Their  crews  were  fed  on  herrings,  and  bacon,  and  wine. 

A  feudal  navy,  commanded  by  feudal  baions,  with  msaten  under 
them  to  sail  the  vessels,  gradually  formed  itself;  and  in  1215  was  fought 
the  first  regular  sea-fight  worthy  of  tho  name,  between  England  and 
France.  This  took  place  off  the  North  Foreland.  The  Ei^lisb  had 
thirty-six  ships  under  Hubert  dc  Burgh.  They  commenced  Uie  battle 
with  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  finished  it  by  boardiog  with  lance  and  ase. 
On  boarding,  they  cut  away  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  brought  his  sails 
down  upon  liim.  The  French  bad  a  much  larger  force,  and  many  soldiera 
on  board,  bo  more  than  125  of  their  kaigbts  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  of  them  leapt  into  the  sea.  This  was  a  sea-fight,  rtriotly  and 
properly.  It  was  fought  in  the  open  waters,  and  by  vessels  under  sail ; 
a  stiS'  southerly  breeze  was  blowing ;  and  the  success  of  the  English 
force  must  be  partly  attributed  to  that  seamanship  which  in  aAer  ages 
was  to  help  the  islanders  to  so  many  victories.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  the  military  element  in  our  fieets  developed  into  a  distinctly  naval 
form  and  character.  The  earliest  admirals  (a  word  of  Arabic  origin)  were 
borons,  appointed  indifferently  to  the  command  of  fleets  or  armies  ;  and 
from  the  first  admiral  whose  commission  is  on  record,  a.d.  1303,  we  find  a 
long  list  of  names  more  fiuniliar  to  us  in  association  with  the  canvas  of  the 
tent  than  with  the  canvas  of  the  mainsail.  That  noble  type  of  character, 
thorough  gentleman  and  thorongh  skipper  in  one,  is  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  for  generations  after  that,  the  fighting 
captun  and  the  sailing  captain  of  a  nuu-of-war  were  oflen  different  peraonsf 

The  greatest  exploits  of  the  feudal  navy  of  Eogland  were  performed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  the  24th  June,  1840,  Edward 
attacked  aod  conquered  a  French  force  of  a  hundred  and  nine^  Tcssels, 
at  Sluys,  on  the  Flemish  coast.  The  French  lay  at  anchor  in  four  dl-ri- 
sions,  their  resacls  being  chained  together  with  iron  chaina  and  cables. 
The  English  advanced  with  their  largest  ships  loaded  with  archen  in  the 
van,  while  between  each  of  these  ships  waa  a  smaller  one  full  of  men-at- 
arms.  Astheyclosedwith  the  enemy,  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  and  otiier 
missiles,  they  flung  out  grappling-irons  and  hooks.  Vessel  seized  vessel 
in  a  desperate  grip,  and  the  men-at-arms  boarded  with  sword,  and  hatchet, 

*  Bir  Hasbis  Nioouf .— This  excellent  amaqoar;  was  the  Cm  msn  to  liiv«stig«t« 
in  tbe  old  recordi  the  riio  of  the  iwvj  of  England. 

f  I  have  no  doabt  that  qui  ofilce  and  tiilc  of  matter  (wt  "  loser  I4fe  of  a  Mas^of- 
War,"  ComkiU  Magazine,  toI.  vii.  p.  ITS)  ud  ndica  of  the  old  disdnelitui. 
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and  lance.  Then  b^an  a  terrible  liand-to-band  fightiled  by  tboae  stately 
clicraliers  whoso  annour  glitters  bo  brightly  ia  the  many-hned  prose— 
Tich  with  heraldic  or  and  gules — of  ProisBart.  Fitzalana  and  Bobuns, 
BeanchampB  and  Stoffords,  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  renowned 
Sir  Juhn  Chandos,  laid  about  them  lustily  and  well.  "  At  sea,"  saya 
Froisaart,  "  iighu  are  more  fierce  aod  severe  than  on  land,  (or  there  is  no 
retreating  or  flying,  bat  every  one  must  fight  and  take  bis  chance."  The 
Freoch  fought  well,  and  the  battle  lasted  for  several  hours.  But  when 
their  first  line  had  been  carried  by  boarding,  the  divisions  behind  it  tried 
to  get  away.  The  English  pressed  round  them,  however,  and  the  carnage 
wss  tremendous.  Men  rushed  to  the  boats,  which  filled  and  sank  beneath 
(he  weight  of  the  crowds  that  hurried  into  them.  Many  leapt  into  the 
sea.  The  victory  was  no  completfi,  that  nearly  every  ship  of  the  French 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  while  theii  two  admirals  and  many  thousands  of 
their  men  were  slain.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  half-military  sea-fight 
—reminding  us  of  some  of  the  battles  gained  by  Borne  daring  the  Pnnio 
Wars.  That  which  Edward  fought  ten  years  afterwards — ^in  August, 
1350 — with  a  Spanish  squadron  off  Winchelsea,  was  more  purely  naval. 
The  Spaniards  were  already  fiunoos  for  those  large  castellated  war-ships 
which  two  centuries  ailerwards  were  to  meet  so  disastrous  a  fate  from 
battle  and  storm.  Edward  lefl  Winchelsea  to  meet  them  in  his  "  c<^," 
the  Thomas — a  tavoarite  ship  of  his  Majesty's,  Forty  great  Spanish 
vessels  came  down  npon  bis  squadron  with  a  lair  wind,  their  "tops"  full 
of  toldiera ;  and  the  one  selected  by  the  king  to  fight  with  struck  bis 
vessel  BO  heavily  that  it  afterwards  sank.  The  king,  however,  had  mean- 
while carried  a  Spaniard  by  boarding,  and  continued  the  fight  from  bis 
pnze.  While  the  heroic  father  was  thus  engaged,  the  heroic  son — the 
Black  Prince — was  equally  busy  in  another  part  of  the  squadron.  After 
a  aerere  action,  th^  defeated  the  enemy,  taking  twenty-four  or  twen^- 
■iz  vefsels  &om  them.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  battle  of  "E^tagnols- 
tor-Mer,  as  it  was  called."  Edward's  subjects  hailed  him  as  "  Sovereiga 
of  the  Sea" — a  title  which  be  and  his  Buccesaors  accepted,  if  not  in  form, 
yet  in  actual  facL  The  result  of  the  long  roll  of  triumphs  of  the  British 
fiag  on  salt  water  was  gradually  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  British  supe- 
riority in  the  Foui  Seas.  Onr  ancestors  required  every  ship  that  met 
them  to  "  dip  "  flag  or  topsail  in  recognition  of  this  claim ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  us  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
by  refhnng  the  "  honour  of  the  flag  "  (as  it  was  called)  that  they  brought 
it  (m.  The  question  was  fought  out  both  with  pen  and  sword.  The 
broadsides  of  Selden  against  Grotius  were  the  forerunners  of  tbe  broad- 
ades  of  Blake  against  Tromp. 

In  tbe  fights  of  tbe  feudal  navy  which  I  have  tbos  loosely  sketched, 
Beamanship  undoubtedly  went  for  something.  Superior  readiness  to  fight 
on  the  unstable  element  was  seamanship  in  itself.  But  even  so  late  at 
the  Armada  days  (1588)  tbe  seamanship  was  rather  that  of  ship  agunst 
ship  than  of  squadron  against  squadron.    The  onwieldiuess  of  tbe  Spanish 
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vessels,  with  their  high  castles  aad  heavy  tops,  gave  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Drakes,  Frobishen,  and  Seymours,  who  played  about  them  as  thejr 
pleased — "  hitting  and  getting  away,"  as  the  pri2e-flght«TB  have  it.  Oar 
Etieabethan  Teasels,  however  inferior  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep  nov  in 
fashion,  were  on  a  mnch  lai^r  scale  than  those  of  the  Plantagenets.  lo 
Edward  theThird's  time,  a  SOO-ton  ship  was  aomethlog  balky  and  stately; 
while  Frohisher's  ship,  the  Triumph,  was  of  1,100,  and  Hawkins's  ililp, 
the  Victory,  was  of  800  tons.  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  whole  form, 
liowever,  and  England  was  saved  by  craft,  many  of  them  not  larger  than 
colliers,  and  some  of  them  mere  pleasure-boats  which  the  gallant  Gnglisli 
gently  chartered  for  themselves  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  cannon  from 
the  coasts  of  Dorset,  The  Armada  aEfair,  in  fact,  was  a  long,  desoltorf 
fight,  carried  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  up  to  Calais  Boads.  It 
began  on  the  Slst  July,  a  Sunday,  when  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  sail  of 
the  Spaniards  was  nghted  off  the  Cornish  coast.  They  were  moving  is 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  seven  miles  wide  from  horn  to  horn.  The  Engli^ 
were  only  sixty-seven  strong,  and  took  good  care  not  to  permit  a  general 
engagement  with  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  greater  in  size,  km 
heavier  in  armament.  So  they  stuck  to  their  tear,  and  in  that  qnsrter 
gave  the  Spaniards  some  ugly  injuries.  The  second  day,  both  fl«^ 
continuing  to  go  up  Channel  with  a  westerly  breeze,  the  Enghsh  kept  to 
windward,  but  made  no  attack.  But  on  the  Monday  a  change  of  wiiiJ 
had  given  the  Spaniards  the  weather-gage.  Englishmen  have  alwsp 
loved  the  weather-gage,  which  enables  the  force  enjoying  it  to  bring  on  i 
flght.  They  mancouvred  for  it  now,  but  the  Spaniard  kept  his  advantage, 
and  presently  commenced  an  assault.  Ris  ponderous  and  ponipoi>> 
galleons — the  St.  Matthew,  the  St.  Philip,  the  St.  James,  &c. — would  fein 
have  closed  with  our  Bull,  and  Bear,  and  Tiger,  and  Dreadnought.  Bol 
this,  where  the  inequality  of  aiae  and  armour  was  great,  was  not  ll« 
English  game.  The  English  fought  like  wasps — stinging  while  on  the  wing; 
and  though  the  cannon  practice  was  not  what  it  became  in  after  ages,  ;H 
it  and  -the  national  seamanship  together  secured  the  advantage  to  the 
English  flag.  So  the  week  went  on,  the  heaviest  fighting  being  on  die 
Thursday ;  and  on  Saturday  the  Armada  anchored  in  the  Hoad  of  CalBi^ 
Here  Parma  was  to  have  joined  it;  to  prevent  which  junctdon  oUi  sttxit 
allies,  the  Dutch,  were  now  watching  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries 
But  a  handful  of  fire-ships  prepared  in  the  Thames  struck  the  Spaniai^ 
with  a  panic  which  was  in  itself  ruin.  They  cut  their  cables  and  M 
many  of  them  drifting  on  shore.  The  others  made  for  the  northvani, 
and  soon  afterwords  both  fleets  fought  a  pitched  battle  off  Gravelioei. 
The  English  tactics  were  still  the  same — to  shun  closing,  and  to  trust  to 
■mart  firit^,  combined  with  a  sailorly  command  of  position.  And  thef 
were  completely  snccesaAil.  Hen  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  who  had  fought  si 
Lepanto,  said  that  the  fighting  that  day  was' far  severer.*    Sixteen  of  thor 

■  Motlet's  United  Keiherlandt,  ii.,  p.  soo.    He  givfi  the  best  Rccoont  m  ban 
ftf  ibcM  operationj. 
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b«t  ahipB  were,  indeed,  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  4,000  to  6,000  soldiers 
killed— for  the  Armada,  we  must  temember,  was  a  fleet  and  an  array  in 
one.  The  eoutfa-wester  now  began  to  blow,  and  with  heavy  hcnrta  the 
Dons  found  themselves  miwing  farther  and  farther  from  their  pleasnnt 
orange-trees,  towards  the  cold,  grim,  hungry  Northern  Sea.  By  the 
14th  of  Angnst  it  was  blowing  a  tremendous  gale,  which  lasted  in  suc- 
ccssive  spasms  oil  the  month  ;  and  the  Invincible  Armada  left  its  bonea 
on  many  a  black  Northern  shore,  from  Norway  to  the  Hebrides. 

Next  to  the  storm,  England  was  moat  indebted  for  aid  on  this  occasion 
to  the  Dutch,  whose  blockade  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  been  of  the 
most  essential  service.  Nevartheleaa,  the  middle  of  the  following  century 
found  the  two  great  sea  and  Protestant  Powers  engnged  in  the  deadliest 
striffr~-in  perhaps  the  fieixiest  contest  that  has  been  waged  on  the  waters 
in  modern  times.  It  was  a  downright  struggle  for  commercinl  supremacy, 
Holbnd,  ft«shJrom  her  long  contest  With  Spain,  rose  in  the  space  of  a 
generation  or  two  to  a  prosperity  of  which  the  world  had  had  no  example. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in  her  hands. 
Her  swarms  of  seamen  bred  by  this  trade,  and  by  her  immense  fisheries, 
were  officered  by  TrompB  and  De  Ruytera— admirals  equal  to  any 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  While  England  was  convulsed  by  the  Civil 
War,  and  her  ships  engaged  in  watching  the  ChaOnel  for  the  Parliament, 
Holland's  prosperity  steadily  increased,  and  with  her  prosperity  her  dis- 
iaclination  to  recognise  English  supremacy,  or  to  yield  the  palm  of 
commerce  to  English  enterprise.  The  Commonwealth's  Navigation  Act 
of  1651  brought  to  a  climax  a  long  acccumulatloa  of  jealousies  and 
discontents,  and  in  May,  1652,  Tromp  came  over  with  forty  soil  to 
Dover  Bead,  provoked  Blake  to  fire  at  his  flag  by  rerusing  the  "  honour," 
and  returned  the  compliment  with  a  broadmde.  Blake  (who  had  gone  to 
■ea  aa  a  landsman  at  fifty  years  of  age  three  years  before)  fought  him  tilt 
nightfall,  when  the  squadrons  separated,  both  heavily  hit.  This  was  the 
prologue  to  a  great  play.  Few  people  know  the  magnifioent  scale  on 
which  tlifl  war  that  followed  was  fought,  or  even  remember  the  names 
of  the  gallant  old  English  seamen  who  fought  it.  Blake  still  waits  a 
biographer  worthy  of  him ;  while  Penn,  Ascue,  Batten,  and  Lawson,  are 
forgotten.  Strange  1  The  most  characteristio  part  of  our  history  is  that 
which  is  worst  represented  in  onr  literature  I 

Of  the  acaU  of  this  first  Dutch  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the 
battle  of  the  North  Foreland,  the  Dutch  were  sixty  sail  strong ;  that  in 
that  of  Pa>rtland,  each  fleet  was  seventy  stul  strong ;  while  the  battle  of 
the  Texel  aaw  a  hundred  vessels  engaged  on  each  side.  In  this  last 
engagement,  or  series  of  engagements,  the  great  Tromp  was  slain,  six 
EngUah  captmns  fell,  and  six  were  wounded.  The  Dutch  lost  twenty- 
six  men-of-war  burnt  and  sunk.  Many  ships  were  blown  up.  Some 
were  taken  by  boarding,  retaken,  and  then  captured  after  all.  The  sea 
waa  atrewn  with  wrecks  and  oorpaes.  Xrunnery  bad  now  become  a  greater 
power;  tlie  combatants  were  well  matched  in  seamanship,  and  in  a  tough, 
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dogged  ferocity;  and  fJeet-nmDceuTriDg,  partly  owing  to  tlie  Datcli,  w 
fcr  better  nnderstood  tban  ever — if  we  cue  Bay  thut  it  bad  ever  been 
rnideistood  before.  In  earlier  ages,  the  British  skipper,  as  in  1588,  do 
doubt  bandied  liis  ahip  admirably ;  but  when  Bquodroas  fought,  they  seem 
to  have  fought  pell-mell.  The  Dutch  ware  of  the  serenteeath  centiuy 
first  showed  what  may  be  guned  by  haudliDg  a  fleet  as  a  whole,  ud 
ordering  a  line  of  shipa  as  a  general  orders  a  line  of  regiments.  Wben  in 
the  course  of  the  second  of  these  wars,  which  broke  out  after  the  Bntoia- 
tion,  we  happened  to  get  worsted,  Pepys  records  bow  Sir  William  F^m, 
a  tboTOUgbbred  aeanum  and  a  hero  of  both  wars,  accounted  for  it. 
"  He  says  that  we  must  6ght  in  a  line ;  whereas  we  fought  promiscDonilj, 
to  our  utter  and  demonstrable  ruin ;  the  Dutch  fighting  otberwiie,  a>d 
KM,  whauver  toe  beat  (Actj."  (Pepys'  Dior;/,  July  4,  1666.)  The  obscu- 
rity which  gathered  over  the  great  doings  of  the  Commonwealth's  times 
during  the .  last  century,  kept  the  supreme  importance  of  these  battles 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  background.  Accordingly,  when  John  Cleik  of 
Eldin  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Nawd  Tactiet,  in  1732,  bo 
seems  to  bnve  quite  orerlooked  the  lact  that  his  fevourite  maoaime, 
the  breaking  of  the  line,  had  been  known  to  the  Trompe,  De  Bnyten^ 
Penns,  and  Blakes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Father  Paul  Hoete,  in  bis  work 
on  Naxiai  EvobUtont,  which  i^peared  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen.- 
tuiy.*  That  century  may  daim  the  credit  of  baring  laid  the  foondstioa 
of  the  science  of  naral  tactics,  which  is  never  now  studied  withont  i 
reference  to  precedents  and  principles  then  first  taught  or  practised. 
Tromp's  retreat  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen,  after  the  battle  of  Fort- 
laaJ,  in  February,  1653,  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  oonsuminale 
nautical  skill,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon  if  it  had  to  be  dose  ova 
again  to-moTTow.  The  century  was  worthily  wound  up  by  the  grest 
operations  off  La  Hogue,  in  1692.  The  English  and  Dutch  put  to  sea  in 
a  combined  fleet  of  ninety-nine  line-of-battle  ships,  and  fell  in  with 
De  Tonrville,  the  French  admiral,  on  the  19th  May,  Our  oonntrjincii 
formed  in  line  as  usual,  and— what  was  much  less  common — allowed  tbe 
French  to  make  the  attack.  Had  De  Tonrville  pushed  for  the  centn^ 
and  cut  the  English  line,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  us,  for  the  U^t 
wind  was  sUUed  by  the  firing,  and  our  rear  and  van  could  not  have  ocdk 
up  to  help.  But  he  contented  himself  with  bringing-to  to  windmHt 
and  cannonading,  and  no  decirive  result  followed.  The  fleets  were  Kf^ 
rated  by  tbe  darkness,  and  next  day  the  French  were  chased,  vithoet 
much  being  done.  Tbe  result,  however,  was  to  drive  them  right  cm  W 
the  Norman  coast,  where  several  of  them  grounded ;  and,  finally,  *a 
attack  was  made  upon  them  off  La  Hogue,  when  at  anchor,  with  bosH 
and  fire-ships,  and  sixteen  large  Teasels  were  taken  or  bomL    Sum  <ii 


*  AnumKthe  cmiodtkBof  thiisoluectla  the  fnct  Qiat  the  two  moat  brnom  vHw* 
on  Naval  Tactlci  have  been  Isudimcn— Hosts,  a  Fitnch  Jesnl^  and  Oerk,  a  SiMliA 
laiid. 
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BenboiT  dUUngaiahed  himeelf  very  mQcb  in  the  course  of  this  wot.  He 
(CDS  what  in  those  days  woa  called  a  tarpaietm — a  thorough  aeaman,  and 
only  a  Beaman ;  had  been  bred  in  the  merohant-Berrioe  (as  was  not  then 
uDcommon);  and  waa  a  tongh,  plain,  iDdomitable  (ailor  of  the  old  vorld. 
He  yraa  killed  in  the  West  Indies  by  a  chain-Bhot,  in  August,  1702,  in  a 
fight  in  vLich  two  of  his  captains,  Eirby  and  Wade,  behaved  so  badly 
that  they  vere  afterwards  executed  by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Both 
events  were  celebrated  in  one  of  the  coriona  old  Bongs  of  our  navy,  t.g.:— 

Oar  admiral  met  hie  lot. 

From  a  chahMhot,  &odi  a  di^o-Khot, 


The  sea-lights  in  the  earlier  wars  of  the  last  century,  and  down  as  fiir 
■s  Htxlney's  timo,  were  generally  inferior  in  eveiy  hind  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  great  eonibats  of  ita  last  yeors,  and  of  the  opening  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live.  Naval  tactics  were  not  sufficiently  studied. 
Our  old  and  chief  enemies,  the  Frencii,  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  us  in 
ship- building,  and,  by  a  careful  regard  for  tliemselves  in  the  points  in 
which  they  were  weak,  managed  to  avoid  general  and  decisive  actiona 
wiih  much  dexterity.  A  certain  pedantry,  too,  crept  over  some  of  our 
admirals,  and  indisposed  theoi  to  try  innovations  on  the  more  obvious  and 
iiuniliar  methods  of  handling  a  fleet  in  battle.  The  orthodox  course  was 
to  sail  in  divIsionB  in  the  following  fiishion  :— 

VtHgtanet  Ind^aiigalh 


Antigone  MiddUux 

&C.  &«. 

Wlien  an,  enemy  was.  to  be  engaged,  the  fleet  formed  a  line— flie 
Une  of  baiUe—tioTa  which  veaaels  seventy-four  guns  and  upwards  took 
Iheir  desigoation  of  line-of-battle  thips.  The  position  to  windward  or 
weather -gage  was  always  struggled  for,  as  securing  the  opportunity 
of  attack.  When  it  was  obtained,  the  English  bore  down  to  assail  the 
enemy,  and  the  favourite  object  waa  to  pass  his  stem,  raking  him;  to 
luff  up  under  his  Ice ;  and,  after  pouring  in  broadsides,  to  board,  if 
necessary  or  convenient.  Many  an  enemy  has  been  captured  by  this 
good  old  plan,  carried  out  with  rapidity,  vigour,  and  a  brisk  heavy  fire; 
But  there  was  a  conadeiable  interval  dtiring  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  French,  having  good  ahips  and  good  gunneiy,  succeeded  in 
keepmg  our  fleets  from  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  deprived  TO  of  any 
but  those  indecisive  triumphs  which  so  irritate  (not  always  reasonably) 
John  Ball.  They  used  to  receive  the  attack  to  leeward,  and  to  disable 
our  vessels  by  carrying  away  their  spars,  aa  we  advanced  presenting 
a  good  mark,  head  foremost.  So  well  waa  this  defensive  game  played 
that  it  embarrassed  our  beat  admirals.  Nor  did  they  find  the  sentences 
passed  on  their  failures  of  a  nature  to  reassure  them.     Admiral  Matthews 
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waa  disgraced  ia  1744  fix  too  much  r&shneai.    Admiral  Bjrog  xiaa  diot  io 
17&7  finr  too  nnich  caution. 

It  was  the  ocourrence  or  a  succemioQ  of  indeciMve  battles  with  the 
French  during  the  fiiat  American  War  that  led  to  the  publication  of 
Clerk  of  Eldin's  well-known  and  influential  book  in  1782.  He  iostanoed 
Eeppet'a  action  off  Ushant,  Byron's  off  Grenada,  and  sereral  others,  and 
set  himflelf  not  only  to  explain  the  failures,  but  to  propose  a  remedj. 
Hia  remedy  was,  that  instead  of  attacking  with  the  whole  line,  ship  to 
ship,  as  usual,  from  windward,  oui  admirals  should  direct  all  their  atten- 
tion to  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  and  cutting  off  a  pt^tion  of  it  hy 
a  concentration  of  force.  How  far  this  doctrine  was  the  real  inspiration 
of  Kodnej'fl  Bucceas  over  the  Comt«  de  Graase  on  the  12th  April,  1782, 
will  probably  always  be  a  disputed  question.  Bnt  of  the  great  influenco 
of  Clerk's  book  on  the  profeadon,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  subject.  It  was  fiyourite  reading  with  many  great 
naval  chiels — kelson  himself,  for  one.  A  greater  variety  was  introduced 
into  our  sea-fights  from  this  time,  especially  during  the  Revolutionary 
War — far  the  greatest  naval  epoch  since  the  epoch  of  Bluke.  On  the 
glorious  Ist  of  June,  1794,  Admiral  Howe,  after  three  days  of  partial 
fighting  and  beautiful  evolutions,  bore  down  upon  twenty -six  French  Bail, 
broke  their  line,  routed  them  utterly,  and  brought  ux  line-of-battte  ships 
into  Spithead.  On  St.  Valentine's  day,  1707,  Sir  John  Jervia  encountered 
twenty-five  Spanish  shipe-of-the-line  with  fifteen  of  his  own,  off  the  Twell- 
remenibered  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  Spaniards  were  in  loose  order,  and 
Jervis  determined  that  they  should  have  no  time  to  remedy  it.  He  came 
on  under  a  press  of  sail,  close-hauled  upon  the  starboard  tack,  separated 
tlie  divisions  which  the  Spanish  admiral  would  have  liked  to  re-onitc, 
and  then  tacked  upon  the  larger  of  the  two.  Kdson  and  Collingwood 
were  among  the  first  captains  engaged  in  this  action,  in  which  Xelaoa 
made  one  of  his  most  characteristic  movements,  by  "  wearing"  withont 
orders,  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  day.  Poor 
hu^e  Spanish  ships  were  taken.  The  battle  of  St  Vincent  in  Febc-aarj 
was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Camperdown  in  October,  and  Ihe  Nile 
followed  Ciimperdotvn  within  a  year.  So  thick  lie  the  glories  of  th»t 
great  period  I  Camperdown  was  a  very  brilliant  action.  Dimcan  fbond 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  coast,  made  the  signal  for  close  action  without 
w^tjng  to  form  line,  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated 
them  to  leeward  in  only  nice  fathoms  water,  on  a  lee  shore  I  N'ela>n 
wrote  to  him,  afterwards,  that  he  had  "profited  by  his  example" — and 
there  waa  a  strong  similarity  between  Camperdown  and  the  Nile.  The 
Nile  remains  the  standing  example  of  the  "attack  at  anchor."  Nelson 
went  intitle  the  French  fieet,  and  fell  upon  their  van  and  centre  with  a 
Buperlor  force,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  To  double  on  an  enemy  by 
taking  up  poutions  into  which  only  superior  seamanship  would  carry  a 
fleet,  was  the  constant  policy  of  Nelaon,  whose  forte  lay  In  the  nnion  of 
BubUe  calculation  with  supreme  daring.    "  What  X  like  In  the  Nile,"  aud 
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a  nuTiving  officer  of  tliose  great  daya  to  the  present  writer,  "  is  that  it 
vai  mainly  tron  by  taad-piece  I "  The  roll  of  victories  was  closed,  in  the 
way  we  all  remember,  at  Tra&lgar,  in  1805.  This  is  probably  the  only 
great  sea-fight  some  distinct  impresiion  of  which  is  generally  difflued. 
Coilingwood'a  incomparable  despatch  belooga  to  literature,  and  will  lire 
as  long  as  the  speeches  of  Burke  or  the  poems  of  Gray.  Every  edncnted 
man  knows  that  the  French  and  Spanish  line  formed  "  a  crescent  coqtbx- 
ing  to  leeward,"  and  that  the  British  attacked  in  colnmoa,  of  which 
A'elson  led  the  weather  one  and  Collingwood  the  lee.  Here,  too,  the 
enemy's  line  waa  broken,  and  at  the  Tery  bc^nning  of  the  day.  Our 
naral  glory  culminated  in  this  imperial  fight,  to  which  nothing  was 
wanting.  The  two  greatest  admirals  of  the  age — one  of  them  the  greatest 
sdmiial  of  any  age — were  present.  The  management  of  the  entire  fleet 
was  equalled  only  by  the  conduct  of  indiTidual  ships.  The  ruin  of  the 
enemy  waa  so  thorough,  that  twenty  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  Nelson's  wonderful  signal  before  the  battle  gave  it  the  d^ity 
of  noble  and  inspired  thought ;  his  death  at  its  close  threw  over  it  a 
poetiy  full  of  mournful  beau^  as  a  etonn-darkened  aeo. 

What  are  the  reflections  with  which  one  oonolndes  this  review  of  the 
sea.fightB  of  bo  many  ages — in  an  age  of  which  the  naval  history  is 
embodied  in  the  one  word,  '■  change  ?  " 

first.  A  consolatory  one.  Change  has  all  along  been  a  law  actively 
operating  in  things  naval;  but  the  genius  of  the  sea-races  has  never  been 
destroyed  by  it.  The  men  who  conquered  afloat  in  row-boats  with  spear  and 
bsttle-axe  were  the  same  men  who  conquered  afterwards  in  one-masted 
galleys  with  crossbow  and  lance;  and,  again,  as  the  ages  rolled  by,  with  cul' 
Terins,  in  small  bluff-bowed  merchant-ships;  and,  again,  in  stately  seventy^ 
ban,  with  fleet-monceuvring  and  fine  gunnery.  Jervis  did  not  beat  the 
Spaniards  more  thoroughly  than  the  Black  Prince.  Duncan  did  not  bent 
the  Dutch  more  decidedly  than  Blake.  Nelson  did  not  destroy  the  French 
more  efiectually  than  Edward  the  Third.  Was  the  change  from  Edward's 
"  Cog,"  the  Thomaa,  to  Nelson's  Victory,  not  as  great  as  the  change  from 
Nelson's  Victory  to  the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  ?  Is  steam  a  more 
potent  force  in  Nature  than  Genius  ;  or  iron  harder  than  the  pluck  of  the 
British  Tar  7  Whom  will  these  great  demons  serve  fiuthfully  but  the 
wizards  who  best  know  how  to  bring  them  under  control  7  On  the 
abUmct  ground  of  analogy,  on  the  concrete  ground  of  history,  things 
ought  to  stimulate  us  to  hopeful  ingenuity,  not  to  agitate  us  with  the 
Weak  forebodings  so  apt  to  flutter  down  into  despair. 

Meanwhile,  change  is  the  dominant  law.  The  age  of  sea-fights  by 
sailing-vessels  is  practically  over.  Those  baautiflil  evolutions  of  the  old 
world,  the  struggle  fin-  the  weather-gage,  the  tacking  in  succession,  the 
espansioQ  &om  columns  into  lines,  the  wearing  in  graceful  circles  of 
white-auled  vessels,  agile  in  their  sweep  as  birds,  are  gone  not  less  com- 
pletely than  the  minuets  and  galliords  of  the  dance,  or  the  ladies  who 
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daDced  thorn  with  the  conquerors  of  the  Armads.  The  Traftlgon  of  tht 
ftitnre  will  be  fought  with  Bt^amera — iron-plated  atcamen,  too— imce 
however  the  question  may  turn  out  between  ahipe  and  fbrti,  Bhipi 
will  certainly  be  iron-plated  agaiuet  each  other.  The  wind  will  bo  odIj 
important  as  a  part  of  the  weather,  and  steam  will  be  to  the  modern  lain- 
of-warwhatoarawereto  the  ancient  trireme — thebeak,ornun'like«eii[Oii| 
btdng  common  tc  both.  Our  descendautJi  will  probably  see  lleeU  going  imc 
action  nitliout  maata  at  all ;  dark  bodies  of  mighty  bttlk,  mahiog  at  s  nU 
which  Bailing-Teasels  never  attained,  battling  each  other  like  bnlli  m  tk 
strife,  with  a  roar  of  artillery  beyond  the  roaring  of  all  the  herds  of  Basbaii. 
But  if  the  old  evolutions  are  aupereeded,  will  no  evolutions  be  witoeased  at 
all  7  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that  iteam  wu- 
iare  may  give  rise  to  a  school  of  uaval  tactioa  more  fertile  in  oombinauona 
than  that  of  the  Hostes  and  Clerks.  For  it  will  always  be  indispensi\il« 
to  attack  your  enemy'e  squadron  to  advantage  ;  to  double  on  him,  and  de- 
stroy one  part  of  him  by  superior  force  before  help  can  come  up ;  to  lepinle 
his  portions,  to  break  his  lines,  to  parry  his  thrust,  to  oat-steam  him. 

All  these  operations  are  uther  the  same  at  the  old  manceaTra  in 
character,  or  they  resemble  them ;  and  the  difference  only  is,  that  thef 
will  be  performed  by  the  help  of  a  new  agency— a  novel  (»>)peUiiig 
power.  The  skill,  therefore,  known  as  seauiaoship  will  simply  ban  to 
be  employed  under  new  conditions,  and,  catena  par^ua,  the  chief  oe* 
condition  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  steamers  each  nation  builds 
Speed  in  a  war-steamer,  for  instance,  will  be  of  supreme  impoTtaiKt ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Warrior,  though  alow  under  cshtUi 
steams  fifteen  knots.  As  England,  then,  builds  the  largest  numba  of 
them,  one  condition  of  the  warfare  of  the  future  ia  very  much  under  bn 
own  control.  The  rest,  including  the  question  of  evolutions,  is  a  mitter 
of  care  and  study.  The  Admiralty  ought  to  form  an  iron-clad  sqaadno, 
and  exeruse  it  as  a  squadron  for  experiment's  sake.  The  late  Sir  UowiH 
Douglas  opened  the  anbject  by  a  very  admirable  treatise.*  Sir  Hovira 
preferred  for  steam  squadrons  going  into  action  the  IbnnatiMi  knows  » 
the  echelon  movement.  He  was  for  placing  the  vessels  on  what  are  called 
bow-QTid-quarter  tinea — ^with  the  bow  and  quarter  of  each  vessel  bang  ^ 
quarter  and  bow  of  the  one  next  it.  It  is  difScult  to  noake  such  tecbu- 
calities  intelligible  without  diagrams.  But  if  you  try  and  inugiu  * 
squadron  advancing  towards  you,  with  the  first  ship  of  each  batch  fbtmiflj; 
the  point  of  a  triangle,  and  the  two  last  behind  forming  the  angles  at  ibe 
base,  you  will  get  some  notion  of  it.  But  theae  speculations  are  foi 
profesHJonal  men  ;  nor  has  my  ambition  in  this  paper  extended  beyond  is 
atteaipt  to  give  a  popular  account  of  the  chief  forms  that  fighting  by  us 
haa  assumed  amongst  the  most  important  nations  of  the  world. 

•  On  Ifavat  Wtr/w*  hf  Steam.    IBM. 
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Tbi3  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  policical  article.    The  writer  has  a  decided 
obJcclioD  to  women  who 

Talk  of  ihii^  tbat  the;  doot  nodentHKl  t 
and  seldom  can  any  woman  really  understand  politica.  The  cool,  clear, 
large  biwn,  the  steady  jodgment,  the  firm,  nnimpRsaioncd,  yet  not 
natender  heart,  is  a  combination  of  qualities  which  very  few  among  men, 
fewer  still  among  women,  can  boast.  And  this  alone  justifies  an  indi- 
rtdaal  in  talcing  part  in,  or  eren  criticizing  those  who  do  take  part  in 
guiding  the  vessel  of  the  State  and  goTerning  the  destinies  of  nations. 
To  be  a  tmly  great  politician  is  so  grand  a  thing,  that  to  be  a  small  one 
appears  nmply  ridicnions;  and  perhaps  a  political  woman  is  the  most 
ridicQJons  of  all.  Unless,  indeed — which  is  the  only  excuse  for  excep- 
tional  women — Providence  has  endowed  her  with  a  man's  brain,  and 
something  of  a  man's  nature.  It  is  so  often.  As  we  see  womanish  men, 
so  we  sometimes  see  manly,  nay  "  very  gentlemanly  "  women  ;  and  then 
It  becomes  a  question  whether  both  they,  and  society,  are  not  sofeet  in 
following  OTit,  under  certain  limitations,  the  law  of  their  indiTidunl 
OUores,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  general  well-being 
of  the  communi^.  This,  pneably,  is  the  golden  mean  into  which  the 
great  content  now  pending  between  the  total  repression  and  unlimited 
euandpation  of  women  will  subside. 

But  to  our  article:  which  assumes — aboil  we  say  presumcsT— to  give  a 
Woman's  view — unbiassed,  and  absolutely  unpolitical — of  that  great  deli- 
berative assembly,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  all  the  world — the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  evidently  thought  that  tliis  feminine  view  was 
qute  unnecessoiy;  that  our  sex's  opinion  concerning  them,  or  our  pre- 
sence among  them,  was  a  matter  to  be  tacitiy  ignored.  Our  busioess  as 
ladia$ — (the  Saxon  word  means  "  loaf-givers  ") — was  to  rule  the  house- 
hold, to  rear  the  children,  to  instruct  duly  the  dependent  maidens,  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  especially  the  eick  ;  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  occupy  fully  any  woman's  life.  They — our  forefathers — cer- 
tainly did  not  contemplate  our  doing  as  some  of  us  now-a-days  are  under- 
stood to  desire — take  our  seats  and  make  speeches  in  Parliament.  Nay, 
they  only  in  I^«r  times  allowed  as  even  to  hear  their  speeches ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  carrying  out  this  ungallant  tradition,  has  made  the  Ladled 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  very  comfortable  indeed  within,  but 
without,  not  much  better  than  a  wire  cage.  Let  us  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  lest  honourable  Members  should  be  led 
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astray  from  their  duties,  blinded  by  the  blaze  of  beauty,  or  bailed  I)J 
the  tenderness  beaming  from  sympathetic  eyes.  In  tbe  meontinie  here  we 
ftre ;  enclosed  like  beautiful  but  obnoxious  animals,  and  tamely  inTOti- 
gatisg  through  our  bun  the  nobler  animsls  below. 

But  before  reaching  this  elegant  den  ire  have  had  Tariotis  long 
galleries  to  traTeree,  and  staircases  to  climb,  where  every  accidenUl  mu- 
ctiline  eye  regards  ns  donbtftilly  and  condescendingly,  as  if  to  mj— 
"  Ladies,  you  mart  he  aware  that  you  are  here  quite  on  suflersnce."  Wc 
did  not  mind.  Armed  with  an  honourable  ticket  of  admission,  we  pene- 
trated, glad  and  grateful,  to  our  sanctam,  and  there  prepared  to  spend 
an  evening,  which  was  expected  to  be,  and  has  since  become,  a  matter 
of  history. 

It  was  the  night — now  many  months  ago — when  the  British  Goven- 
ment  made  its  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  Italian  liber^.  Every  available 
sp^e  tliat  could  afford  a  hearing  for  man  oc  for  woman,  was  eagerl; 
sought;  and  though  we  ourselves — ^let  tu  coDtritely  confess — cared  bnt 
little  for  the  great  question  of  the  night,  gidll  there  was  ft  pleasmabk 
excitement  in  feeling  ourselves  part  and  portion  of  the  national  usemblji 
and  in  peering  down  throagh  our  gilded  bars  at  the  gradually  fiUin; 
Hotue,  and  the  already  crowded  Strangers'  Gallery  opposite.  The  ladia' 
Gallery,  whatever  it  may  look  &om  thence — within,  be  it  known  to  sH 
inquirers,  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  It  cons'sts  of  three  divisions— tva 
public  boxes,  to  which  every  Member  of  the  House  has  the  privilt^  cJ 
giving  a  limited  number  of  admiBsions  nightly,  and  the  Speaker's  bc^ 
which  is  private,  like  a  logi  at  the  Opera.  Behind  it  is  a  small,  veil- 
appointed  sitting-room  ;  and  farther  away,  for  general  benefit,  ia — oh,  let 
us  thank  the  lords  of  creation  for  this  1 — a  kitchen,  whence  comes  tlie 
refreshing  clatter  of  tea-cnpa  and  saucers.  We  consoled  ourselves  thai  the 
long  evening  we  were  prepared  to  spend — it  was  then  six  fji.,  and  the 
House  was  not  expected  to  rise  till  three  A.u. — would  not  be  spent  in  tout 
starvation.  But — alas  for  another  feminine  weakness  l~we  saw  inscribed 
in  every  available  position,  the  ominous,  not  to  say  Impertineat,  wordi, 
"  Silence  it  requeited."  Could  we — I  put  it  to  the  sympathudng  public- 
be  expected  to  hold  our  tonguts  for  nine  mortal  honrsT 

However,  we  determined  to  try ;  and  took  our  places,  so  as  to  obtiis 
the  widest  and  most  eatisractory  view  possible  of  the  scene  beneath. 

A  large,  well-proportioned,  simply  yet  tastefully  decanted  hall, 
through  the  coloured  windows  of  which  the  April  sunaet  glow  streamed 
down  on  to  "  the  floor  of  the  house,"  where  a  notable  Irish  Member  once 
expressed  his  intention  to  die.  He  might  have  died  in  a  more  uncomlbtl- 
able  place ;  for  it  is  well  matted  and  broad,  while  from  either  aide  of  it  lix 
in  tiers  the  well-known  "  benches  " — "  Ministerial "  and  "  Oppoatioa." 
They  are  of  green  leather — comfortable,  well  stuffed ;  with  plenty  of  rooia 
for  honourable  gentlemen  to  lounge  and  loll  in,  as  some  hundred  or  so 
were  now  doing,  la  this  intermediate  space  a  few  figures  moved  about— 
Members  taking  their  seats,  or  officials  canying  messages  to  and  &o.    The 
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bnoneM  of  tlie  night  Lad  begun,  and  there  iras  a  certain  Tocal  marmnr 
flootmg  about,  but  if  any  particular  Member  were  then  apeaking,  neither 
ve,  nor  apparently  the  House,  much  noticed  him.  Our  first  attention 
ifU  caught  hy  the  eight  directly  opposite  na — the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

Probably  on  every  night,  but  especially  on  an  important  night  like 
this,  there  are  few  places  in  London  which  afibrd  a  better  study  of  cha- 
racter than  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Tsrie^  of  heads  would  have  delighted  a  painter.  There  was  the  sharp 
Londoner,  free  and  easy,  well  accustomed  to  this,  as  to  most  other  sights, 
snd  tskiog  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  business.  There  was  the  sober, 
stolid  country  viidtor,  a  good  deal  awed,  but  full  of  importance ;  who,  no 
doubt,  had  hunted  out  and  worried  "  oar  Member "  no  little,  to  get 
sdmiasion  to  this  privileged  spot,  where,  after  being  wedged  in  tightly  and 
uncomfortably  for  a  whole  night,  he  might  attain  the  honour  and  glory  of 
faking  back  to  "  onr  borough  "  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  what 
the  Member  did  and  said,  and  how  he  looked,  and  how  exceedingly  atten- 
tive or  inattentive,  as  might  be,  he  was  to  his  constituent.  Sprinkled 
SDiong  these,  the  middle  class — or  rather  below  the  middle  class — of  metro- 
politans snd  provincials,  were  a  few  beads  of  higher  order,  acute,  intel- 
ligoit,  refined,  appertaining,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  to  scholars  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  firiends  in  the  House,  in  whose  enceess,  or  in  the  success  of 
the  cause,  they  were  vitally  interested.  And  one  small  atom  in  the  audience, 
ipecially  noticeable  because  his  light-coloured  feminine  petticoats  broke  the 
monotonous  line  of  masculine  costume,  was  a  pretty  little  boy,  placed  beaide 
a  fashionable,  handsome  young  man,  who  guarded  him  paternally,  and 
pointed  out  everything  to  him  in  a  way  that  was  charming  to  witness. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  mighty  brain  of  some  great  Btatesman,  wjio, 

When  we  al)  lie  still, 
shall  wield  the  de^inies  of  Europe,  may  lurk  undeveloped  under  those 
eoft  shining  carls  and  intent  childish  ^es7 

But  from  this  pleasant  sight  (to  a  woman  at  least)  we  turned  our 
gaze  to  what  we  had  especially  come  to  see — the  House,  the  l^slativa 
ssembly  of  oar  native  land.  Externally,  there  was  no  call  for  enthu- 
siasm. Not  even  the  memories  of  a  generation  hung  about  these  glaringly 
new  walls.  This  was  not  the  classic  ^>ot  whence  Chatham  was  borne  out 
dying :  where  Fox  and  Pitt,  whose  wonderfully  characteristic  statues  now 
stand  in  ever-silent  opposition  in  the  gallery  below,  fought  out  their 
nerer-ceaBing  battles ;  where  Burke  rolled  out  his  sonorously  el(^nt 
periods,  Sheridan  startled  and  dazzled  with  his  useless  ephemeral  brilli- 
ance, and  Conmog  charmed  both  friends  and  enemies,  by  the  polish  and 
grace  of  an  eloquence,  remembered  lovingly  by  many  still  alive.  No— 
here  was  nothing  to  awaken  either  arcbsological  or  historical  fervour. 
Here  waa  merely  a  well-adorned,  very  comfortable  modem  hall,  where  an 
assemblage  of  very  comfortahle-looking  gentlemen  disposed  themselves  in 
all  varieties  of  attitude.  Every  costume,  from  the  easy  moming-coat  to 
the  fiill-dreas  black  suit — from  the  stylish  attire  of  the  young  man,  whom 

-—)glc 
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the  deteetablo  dang  of  the  3ay  would  term  "  a  Bwell,"  to  the  wlidly 
respectable  dren  of  the  old-iiuhioned  English  gentlemBii, — vaa  reproentel 
here.  Evei;  age,  too,  from  twenty-fire  to  eighty  ;  and  almost  ereiy  daai 
—educated,  tmeducated;  etupid,  intelligent;  patrician,  plebdan;  for  tbe 
one  kTeller— money,  which  only  too  often  brings  a  man  inurPariii- 
ment,  ceasea  its  power  when  the  glory  of  election  is  over,  and  be  comM 
to  sit  on  these  formidable  green  benches — a  single  indiTidnal,  upon  irbose 
personal  talent  it  alone  depends,  whether  he  shall  become  of  any  wdgit 
in  the  House  and  the  world,  or  sini  ignominioaaly  into  a  mere"  Aj" 
or  "No"  of  a  division.  Still,  taking  the  average  of  these  men,  and 
judging  them — utterly  unknown  to  us  as  they  were — only  by  tlidr 
externals,  there  seemed  a  ftir  proportion  of  honeSt-looking,  intelligoi'i 
and  truly  gentlemanly  English  gentlemen,  such  aa  conid  lairly  be  trusted 
with  that  responsibility  which  the  Biiti^  House  of  Commons  has  vieldd, 
in  all  generations,  as  almost  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  very  Etrongcsti 
power  in  the  nation.  ^ 

Aa  onr  perceptions,  at  first  slightly  confused  by  the  novelgr  of  the 
Ecene,  began  to  right  themselves,  we  caught  certain  sonorous  sounds 
arising  from  below,  and  distinguished,  among  the  moving  figures  ia  tlM 
centre  of  the  House,  one  stationary  figure,  which,  gesticulating  slightly,  ■ 
tried  to  make  itself  heard.  We  became  awiiro  that  an  honourable  Member 
was  "  on  his  legs  " — is  not  that  the  phrase  7 — and  striving  to  gain  "  ds 
ear  of  the  House" — ^which  mysterious  oi^au  appeared  to  suffer  boa 
chronic  neuralgia.  Nevertheless  the  present  speaker — Sir  George  Bowya 
we  beard  he  was — seemed  a  worthy  gentleman,  very  much  in  eameat;  and 
this  earnestness  won,  from  his  most  uproarioua  opponents,  a  certain  goual 
personal  respect.  Still,  his  whole  speech  of — how  many? — hours'  dnntlon, 
could,  we  solemnly  aver,  have  been  easily  condensed — &cts,  argnment^ 
applications  and  all — into  one  half-hour  of  blessed  brevi^ ;  or,  to  pot 
the  thing  profcsaonally,  into  four  printed  pages  large  octavo,  or  two 
of  ordinary  Magazine  type.  Sepetiticna  innumerable,  every  idea  re- 
appearing again  and  again,  clothed  in  slightly  altered  phraseology; 
sssertdons  given  for  arguments,  and  invective  for  simple  statements; 
involutions  and  diyergencies  interminable,  tUl  the  original  aabject  mx 
buried  under  one  mass  of  inextricable  confusion — this  was  the  impr«sson 
his  speech  made  upon  the  unprejudiced  feminine  mind.  It  grieves  ua  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  so  it  was.  The  advisability  of  first  knowing  clearly 
what  one  had  to  say,  of  Baying  it  as  tersely,  lucidly,  and  briefly  u 
possible,  and  then  sitting  down  again,  never  seemed  to  present  itself  to  tbe 
honourable  gentleman's  imagination.  And  yet  he  was  a  most  hononnble 
and  sincere  gentleman,  and  it  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  the  mingled 
digni^  and  patience  with  which  he  bore  the  House's  ironical  cheers  or 
laughter  at  his  various  blunders  and  hesitations.  If  a  wrong-headed,  li« 
was  certainly  a  much-enduring  man,  with  courage  and  self-possesaioa 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

What—are  we  turning  political  ?    Does  the  itroag  icvqIbIod  wlM 
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the  House  evidently  shows  against  a  speech  defending  pope  and  tytant, 
Fio  Nono  and  Bomba  of  Napiea,  rouse  in  us  a  spirit  of  partisanslup  7 
We  feai  bo.  We  begin  to  feel  our  Iiearta  irum  in  the  contest — our 
Btaonch,  liberty-loving,  Protestant  hearts ;  and  we  listen  to  this  not  too 
dangerons  champion  of  a  creed  outwont,  who  has  jnst  thrown  down  the 
glove  of  the  evening,  with  an  angry  intentnesa  equal  to  that  of  Parlisntent 
iUelT. 

Nevertheless,  aAer  its  occasional  bat  nnmistakeabte  expression  of 
opinion,  the  House  seoned  to  take  the  matter  very  quietly,  as  if  welt 
accustomed  to  that  emt  of  thing.  It  anffved  the  honourable  Member  to 
go  mildly  meandering  on,  while  it  listened  or  loonged,  exchanged  messages, 
notes,  or  lotlo  voce  conTeraation,  with  a  nonchalance  that  in  most  pablio 
meetiiigs  would  be  considered,  to  say  the  least,  rather  peculiar.  Occa- 
sional murmurs  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  ."  Oh,  oh,"  "  Order,"  vere  the  only 
signs  that  Parliament  was  condescending  to  pay  any  attention  at  all.  In 
truth,  it  somewhat  anrprised  us  ignorant  women,  who  expected  to  behold 
a  body  of  men  concentra^g  every  energy  of  their  powerful  minds  on  the 
goremment  of  their  country,  to  see  the  easy,  not  to  say  "  firee-and-easy," 
demeanour,  the  want  of  dignity  and  gravity,  and  the  total  absence  of  any- 
thing like  Areopagite  solemnity  in  the  Bri^  House  of  Commons. 

When  tlie  long-winded  baronet  at  length  concluded,  a  sigh  of  relief 
seemed  to  flutter  through  the  House,  and  was  undoubtedly  echoed  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery.  Then,  after  a  alight  coninsian,  unintelligible  save  to  par- 
hamentaiy  ears,  another  Member  rose  to  speak.  Bose — first  placing  his 
Blalwart  figure  in  an  apparently  well-conMdered  oratorical  atdtude — like 
a  mau  who  iras,  or,  at  any  rate,  b^&red  himself  to  be,  perfectly  master 
of  his  subject  and  of  himself  j  uid,  certainly,  his  first  sentence  made  it 
apparratt  that,  if  not  an  orator,  he  was  a  capital  speaker,  with  the  faculty 
of  lucidly  expresmng  original  and  valuable  thoughts.  He  began  com- 
posedly, but  gradually  waxed  more  and  more  vehement;  clenching  each 
of  his  arguiuents — and  they  were  terse  and  clear,  fortified  by  a  ground- 
work of  apt  and  well-put  fiusta — ^by  striking  his  two  hands  together 
with  a  noise  that  rcaoonded  through  the  whole  House,  causing  us  con- 
tinually to  lose  the  thread  ot  discourse  in  counting  the  minutes  that 
would  (dapse  befi>Fe  the  next  blow  came.  If  this  periodical  manual 
exercise  is  the  constant  habit  ^  the  honourable  Member — Mr.  Layard  of 
Ninev^— ~tl)e  uninidate  female  mind  would  humbly  suggest  that  it  does 
not  in  the  least  improve  his  oratory,  and  is  vei;  disturbing  to  the  nerves 
of  his  listeners. 

Another  fact,  which  in  this  and  in  succeeding  speeches  struck  us  with 
ccmsider&ble  amazement,  was  the  e:ttreme  latitude  with  which  MJ>.'b 
ahnse  and  inmit  one  another.  Anything  short  of  actually  giving  the  lie 
seems  to  be  quite  "  parUamentaiy."  Scarcely  less  than  this  was  both 
exprened  and  implied  by  Mr.  Layard  to  Sir  George  Bowyer — honourable 
Members  must  pardon  the  unparliamentary  freedom  taken  with  their 
namea^  names  which,  however,  their  career  makes  public  property-^-yet 
TCH.TIII. — «o.46.  ,,   ,  ,  21.^.,.,, 
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th«  latter  gentleman  oontented  tumaelf  "by  qmshdog,  vtth  ■  Mdid 
obatinMj  traly  Briti^  the  onatomary  "  No,  bo,"  and  only  oaoe  nn  ta 
explain,  in  die  meekest  manner,  tb«t,  despite  Ma  poUtieal  opinionB  ba  «u 
not  an  abaolate  ruffian,  deaf  to  all  oenaiderationa  «£  common  m>m,  uA 
common  humanity.  Indeed,  when  ire  had  reoovered  from  tite  eAot  1/ 
his  prosy  speech,  onr  adTOOote  of  popes  and  tjrutts  ^i^layed  faiuKlf  in 
such  an  amiable  light,  ao  patient  of  contumely,  so  stead&st  to  hia  om 
convictions,  so  ferbearing  to  thea»  of  hia  opponents,  that  the  nq)eet  with 
which  the  Honse  Tegacded  him,  despite  hia  liHle  peoulinities,  wis  aet 
snxprinng  to  his  audience  in  the  Ladies'  Gialkty. 

Oct  box  was  now  fflled.  WiOi  wfaem,  doea  not  natter  to  (ke^tte. 
Suffice  it  diat  they 'were  hig|h-bom  bcastisa,  hearing  histene^  ainw; 
ancient  gentlewomen,  aln  bautiSal,  with  Ihat  lomlincoi  of  maktmlj  old 
age  whic^  ia  met  ncrMiere  as  it  is  in  England ;  and  other  heBMnU* 
wumen — having  a  wmsin'a  interest  in  die  Heose,  whicb,  aa  was  natnn^ 
conoentrated  itself  in  oae  eipecnl  Mesaber  «ke»a£  Alaok  I  it  will  be  m 
to  the  end  of  time.  We — ay,  the 'very  fentof  ob— 'wifl  ahnyvharetiar 
deepest  interasls  and  our  atnngeM  vfiaioaB  rooted  in  and  gov«ned  b^ 
not  somedking,  but  acmeiodg. 

After  an  enai^stio  ^eech,  Hx.  Lmysrd  m*  down,  and  aomsbcidf  A* 
roae—who  shaU  be  feftmueoordsd,  tniating  that  Ibb oration  was  m  Mb- 
&otoiy  to  hixiaelf  as  'it'iatdanbtedly  waa  to  other  pac^e.  Por  it  gave  As 
House  an  opportanhf  Ar  unaninons  evaeian.  Ia  a  niracolDaalj  dtort 
qaee  of  time,  yard  ricr  yvd  of  eaapty  gnea  bewfas  waa  on^aooilf 
diqilayed,  till  only  a  few  Membesa  a>d  the  b^denlHr.  %eakor  lemmaei 
aa  listeners,  Un^eered  by  fidands,  iiiiliisseil  by  Ibes,  tte  boKronUe 
Member  blssidlyaoiitiiiuad  his  apeeah,  as  ifiemnlating  Tcmtyanat'a  bm^- 
Tor  men  mi?  ooma  and -mnt  0117  go. 
Bat  I  go>on  ioi'«iier. 
IW  how  long  he  did  go  on  this  deponent  caimot  say,  ance  wesbotobk  Ae 
opportomty  of  disappearing  to — ourtea  1  Whatprirate  alarms  beartw 
because  spoons  would  strike  TwmaaHf  against  saooera,  and  knivee  wonU 
clatter  down  to  &e  ground  -with  a  noise  -tinxk  we  ftared  might  be  heard  bj 
the  whole  British  Parliament,  who  had  so  imperstirely  commanded  cnr 
"silence,"  need  not  time  to  conftss.  Enough  &Bt  wn  subdned  one 
terrors,  took  oor  meek  and  lilamelesB  repast ;  and  much  inrigorated— n 
we  trust  were  the  nobler  ieeders  below — we  settled  to  the  serions  bnmun 
of  the  erening. 

The  House,  having  diced,  began  to  re-anemble.  One  SenAer, 
unknown  to  dame,  who  seaned  of  a  praotioal  torn,  deltreied  fanosdf  of  ■ 
few  barmleas  remarks,  chiefly  antbmetical ;  and  ften  anotiicr — txt 
unknown — in  a  ftw  brief,  but  trfling  aentences,  given  with  danBO  gia« 
—Mr,  Honokton  Milnes — spoke  out  his  honest  mind.  Afterwards  eane 
a  oomio  interlude,  carried  on  "between  a  latga  isipDlKve  gesHsBBUi, 
wbo  used  language  of  the  sledge-hammer  at^le,  and  a  mfld,  qw^ 
pt^tely  irate  partisan  of  Sir-  Qeorge  Bowyer.     l%efie  two  Mi  npco  OK 
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annher  ao  fiercely  that  at  lut  Uiej  wen  decided  to  b«  "  out  of  oider" — 
which  phiue  Mened,!)!  pulianentaiy  etiquette,  to  allow  of  anj  ritupcra- 
tion  aboit  of  one  gentleman's  calUog  another  gentleman  "  a  "— ^nphui»- 
tinll;  ipeakii^  a  penon  wlto  ia  not  too  partknlar  in  hU  attention  to 
Jtiaatj. 

Thii  itoim  abated ;  with  one  er  two  fB<»e  of  a  Bnilar  aatnrt,  for 
indeed  th^  ^ipanmtly  Jbnned  part  ot  the  HouBe'n  nightly  eatertaiament. 
Anotha  was,  that  Beretal  Uetabm  ahonld  get  "on  iheir  1^"  at  the 
nme  time,  when  these  enanad  voeiferona  and  ottikadictorj  c^s  for  eaoh, 
until  the  Speaker's  fiat  decoded  the  matter.  One  Membw,  who  waa 
alwi^i  "riaing,''  aaened  an  eapecial  pet  of  the  Hciiae,  and  waa  con- 
fianallj  called  for;  bnt  whediw  to  be  liatened  to  or  laugbed  at,  we  oottld 
not  detenuine.  I^idiBment  dearly  liked  to  be  amnaed,  and  darted  ttpon 
the  mereat  ahadow  of  a  joke  with  boyish  a:ridity.  Indeed,  there  waa  a 
tttmg  "  Bchool-boy  "  element  in  this  dignified  anembly ;  and  those  wIkwl 
natoK  or  dianoe  ^bade  to  use  their  Ini^  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  Beportera' 
Gallery  end  the  psblio,  endestfy  took  a  aeoondaiy  pleaaore  in  merely 
"oakiBgandise." 

And  now  the  iiiU  Honae  aetUad  itself  into  poat-pmndial  eaae ;  ay, 
evmthelS«mberxoimd  vhoae  deioted  head  had  hurtled  .the  chief  artillery 
of  the  eTesing.  Bir  Geoige  Bowyer  aat  in  hia  plaoe,  aod  gave  no  ^n, 
nre  on  ooeaoional  nervona  patting  of  the  baok  of  hia  bench.  He  had 
ficed  his  foea  like  a  Baton ;  bnt  perhaps  he  knew— what  we  did  not — ^tbat 
"  the  greataat  waa  behind." 

A  little  man— or  he  seemed  little,  viewed  from  thealtibDde  of  the  Ladies' 
Galleiy — ^roee  from  the  Government  benches,  and  kauiog  his  arm  on  the 
table  be&n  him,  beg^  to  a^  a  few  woida. 

"Saying  a  few  words"  beet  e^weaMe  this  eommencttoait.  So 
unolttrauTe  waa  it,  that,  until  we  noticed  the  sodden  silence  of  intent 
sttaticgi  which  fell  upon  the  Houae,  wb  scarcely  noticed  £mi  at  alL  Then 
vedid. 

Neither  you  uoz  I,  good  reader,  ever  heard  Demoathenes  ox  Goero. 
Other  lighta  of  later  date — Burke,  Pox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  && — are  likewise 
to  m  little  better  than  mytha  of  a  departed  i^e.  Oiatorical,  like  musical 
and  dramatis  glory,  mnst  alxiayB  be  taken  by  after  generatioDa  entirely  on 
tnut.  Daniel  O'Comell  is  idmoat  fiagotten;  and  yet  he  waa  dubbed 
"ontM"  widely  enougli  in  hie  day.  Not  nndefierredly.  Even  though 
you  believed  in  your  oonseieuce  that  he  waa  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs 
alive,  and  that  three  words  oat  of  every  sis  he  uttered  were  tainted  with 
Iriah  "  imaginatiTeae^"  atill  thoM  woida  foil  so  honey-aweet,  that  you 
cat^t  yourself  fiatening  with  moist  t^e  and  beating  heart,  as  if  every 
syllable  were  true.  Nay,  hia  Toic»— just  the  mere  organ— eo  thrilUngly 
muiical,  so  deeply  pathetic— haunted  you  fi>r  hoitts  after  i  even  like  that 
of  the  pieacait  Kehop  of  Oxford,  which — 

A  ];ie  of  widert  taagt, 
jTunrwM  tbe  aaaw  inezfJioabJe  fiucinaUon,  and  oookL  invest  .the  com- 
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monest  langDage,  the  drjest,  most  tuunteresting  topic,  with  a  diarm  kII  its 
own.     He,  like  O'Connell,  could  almost  "wile  a  bird  oS  a  bosh." 

But  this  man,  my  orator,  the  nearest  approach  to  that  ideal  whid  we 
most  of  as  have,  and  never  ^p«ct  to  see  realized,  does  not  attempt  to 
vile.  He  scarcely  eren  condescends  to  perauade.  He  appeals  simply  to 
your  reason,  or  rather,  witliout  any  direct  appeal,  he  lays  before  yoa 
what  your  reason  at  once  acknowledges  to  be  the  truth,  thereby,  if  be 
has  any  victory  to  gain,  making  yourself,  not  himself,  your  oooqneror. 
Nor  in  the  conflict  does  he  use  any  ungenerous  weapons.  His  fienxst 
anger  is  but  the  indignation  of  an  honest  man. 

And  an  honest  man  both  friends  and  enemies  know  him  to  bs. 
Beyond  this,  the  present — which,  as  at  fint  stated,  is  in  no  way  a  poli- 
tical article — does  not  presume  to  judge  him.  Posterity  will  decide  ia 
what  niche  of  his  country's  history  to  place  the  name  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone. 

He  began,  as  has  been  recorded,  so  unobtmsivelj  as  to  be  acaicely 
recognized ;  then  with  a  gnup,  ruthless  as  it  was  firm,  he  seized  his 
adversaiy~^ir  Geoige  Bowyer — and  smote  him  hip  and  thigh  with  a 
great  slaughter.  Quite  impersonally,  the  man  being  the  men  embodi- 
ment of  the  cause  ;  but  he  did  it.  Point  by  point  he  anatomized  his  whole 
speech,  its  contradictory  Jacts  and  weak  fijlacious  arguments ;  then  caused 
the  speaker  to  annihilate  himself,  to  put  the  torch  of  troth  to  hia  own 
Aueral  pile,  and  reduce  hia  speech,  his  principles,  and  all  hia  Borrosod- 
ings  to  ignominious  ashes.  This  done,  the  victorious  orator  wait  on  his 
way  amidst  a  storm  of  applause,  for  the  Hook  was  now  warmed  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

He  let  it  subside  a  little,  and  then  ha  bnrst — though  still  with  calm- 
nes  and  dignity — ^into  the  free  tide  of  an  eloquence — 

Strong  wiibont  nga — withont  a'afloiriiig,  fnlL 
That  line  best  expresses  the  peculiar  character  of  his  oratory.  Strictly 
classto  it  is  not,  yet  it  has  a  flavour  of  Attio  salt  batting  tme  of  the 
ripest  scholars  of  the  day.  Nor  ia  it  plain  Saxon,  thoogh  fraught  with  a 
Saxon  directness,  eimplidty,  and  earnestness,  that  none  of  your  florid 
Anthem  or  Celtic  orators  ever  attain.  Its  grace  is  not  injured,  while  its 
force  is  increased,  by  a  slightly  provincial  tone — scarcely  accent— which 
sometimes  intrudes  upcm  what  would  be  otherwise  the  purest  academic 
English.  For  his  voice,  withoat  being  noticeably  mellifluons,  it  strikes 
one  as  emphatically  a  nncere  voice  :  firm  too—the  voice  of  a  man  who 
possenses  that  strongest  elonent  of  governing  others — the  powo-  of  being 
"  fuUy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  Ton  feel  by  instinct  that  whatever 
opinion  he  has  arrived  at  ia  his  real  opinion,  formed  by  calm,  du^MS- 
uooate,  deliberate  convicdon;  and  once  formed,  will  be  abided  by  oi>- 
swervingly  and  onheaitatingly  to  the  end.  This  quality,  the  root  ctf  all 
moral  and  mental  stroigth  in  any  man,  u  doubtless  the  root  of  bis,  and 
of  his  power  in  the  Government. 

The  House  listened  to  him — as  the  House  always  does — with  an 
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intentaess  that  his  mere  ^plomfttio  porition,  and  the  Importance  of  Us 
ipcech,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Goremment,  ccitild  nerer  have  won. 
How  we  listened — we  in  the  Ladies'  Galleiy — those  present  will  long 
rememher  and  rejoice.  When  he  ended,  the  rodden  silence  felt  like  an 
setnal  pain ;  we  knew  well  that  never  in  all  onr  lirea  might  we  hear  the 
like  agiun.  The  pause  of  regret,  however,  was  broken  hj  a  native  excla- 
matton  near  us — 

"  Only  look  !  Sir  George  has  actiully  crossed  the  House  and  put  his 
arm  upon  hia  shoulder." 

And  BO  it  waa.  "  He,"  the  great  orator,  and  evidently  the  one  "  he  " 
in  the  world  to  his  affectionate  Uatener,  aat  in  amiable  confabnlaiiou  with 
hia  late  enemy,  who  hod  oome  over  to  him  and  laid  his  band  upon  him 
—in  amicable,  not  inimical  intent.  There  they  were,  chatting  and  smiling 
together  as  if  they  had  not  been  all  this  time  at  open  warfore,  tearing  one 
nnother  to  pieces  iu  the  most  gentlemanly  manner — which  manner  long 
m^  they  and  the  whole  House  retain !  No  harm  can  come  if  each 
valorons  H.P.  keeps  up  a  true  Briton's  hefirty  respect  for  another  equally 
true  Briton  who  happens  to  hold  a  different  opinion  from  himself. 

With  tbia  little  episode,  characteristic  iu  itself — touching,  too,  if  one 
could  dare  to  put  into  public  print  such  sacred  things  as  the  tender  plea- 
sure of  a  woman's  talk,  the  glad  prond  light  beaming  in  a  woman's  eyes — 
oar  share  in  the  night's  proceedings  unhappily  terminated.  It  was  long 
past  midnight,  and  we  were  very  weary,  yet  we  shall  always  r^ret  that 
we  did  not  atny  to  hear  the  abort  decisive  speech  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
whose  settjog  sun  oatshines  many  of  the  most  brilliant  luminariea  of 
Parliament.  But  the  life  of  the  debate  seemed  to  have  ended  with  Glad- 
Btone ;  and  bendes  we  little  cared  to  hear  any  other  speaker :  we  rather 
wished  to  carry  away  with  us,  sharp  and  clear,  the  recollection  of  that 
wonderfiil  ^)eech  irhich  has  now  become  matter  of  history,  and  which  to 
OS  penonally  will  ahrays  remain  as  our  ideal  of  oratory — and  an  orator. 

^Ilie  Abbey  towers  showed  distinct  iu  the  moonlight,  and  London 
ntreets  were  silent  nod  empty,  as  we  drove  through  the  sleeping  city  into 
■he  r^on  of  green  fields  and  gardens.  Alas !  we  fear  we  shall  never 
become  politidans,  or  cease  to  take  a  much  more  vital  interest  in  the 
destinies  of  onr  fiunily  and  friends  than  iu  those  of  nations ;  yet  we  never 
see  the  debates  (which,  contritely  be  it  owned,  we  seldom  read)  in  Tkt 
Tones  newspaper,  without  a  vivid  memoty  of  onr  night  in  the  Ladie^ 
Gallery  of  the  Home  of  Commons. 
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Sm, — Unletis  strong  internal  evidence  deceirea  me,  yoa  lave  twice  done 
me  the  bonoar  of  disctuuDg  in  the  Sattrdag  SfoimB  opinimiB  niaA  I 
hare  advanced  on  kindred  thongb  ilightly  different  isl^jeola  in  tbe 
OtmhiU  Magazine.  In  May,  1862,  I  wrote  sn  article  ia  dui  Hi^bm 
OD  "  Soperatition,"  which  you  critieiied  in  an  article  entided  "  Alleged 
Tacts,"  in  No.  841  ^  the  jSatUnfay  Reoina.  In  June,  1S68,  I  -nsU. 
sn  article  on  *'  Sjdritualiem,"  to  whidi  yoa  (or  Bome  aoe  net  diMJagiudi- 
ahle  from  yon  ia  Myle  and  manner)  refdied  Sb  aa  artide  called  "  Eye 
witnesMS."  The  tone  and  manner  of  your  critidans  leftTO  nolluDg  lo 
be  deaired,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  theiz  sabataace.  lbs  wiiftX 
of  our  contioTeny  may  be  stated  thw : — How  doea  the  impMbitiliij 
of  a  fact  aaid  to  have  been  seen  by  a  trtubrorthy  penaa  affeot  ^  a^ 
to  be  attadied  to  hie  aMertiou  1  Dietingaish  l^  the  moat  cvrfal  state- 
ment between  facta  mA  infereacea,  ohooee  wttneaeea  above  all  nquwo, 
and  give  them  every  oppertnat^  of  etnnplete  and  andistnrbed  ebaeraliaii, 
aad  is  it  poinble  to  imagine  ai^  itate  of  &etr  iriiatever  ■»  inpntehle 
^t  their  nnanimoaa  and  aolemn  aaaertien  of  its  truth  weald  not  prore 
it  to  be  tme?  To  this  quostioa  yos  anmrer  No,  and  I  aamr  Ta; 
subject,  howerer,  to  Uoutationa  to  iriiioh  I  thitA  ^oa  hardly  aMeaded 
esongh  in  your  <aiticiBmB  tm  what  I  wrote. 

Before  I  eater  more  fully  iato  thia  qaeation,  it  may  be  worth  vUle  ^ 
say  a  few  woide  on  ita  importanoe.  Itiaan  argumeal  on  an  extr«B«<i^ 
and,  like  all  anch  ai^gumenta,  aisy  to  many  people  appear  MpetflaM- 
9ach  otflce,  howem,  are  the  taeta  by  ^tch  priadplefl  are  tried,  lad  bf 
which  practical  ooodnct  has  oflm  to  be  repeated.  The  chaaffs  ihU 
neiilier  jon  nor  I  will  ever  meet  with  five  or  six  perfaoHy  tnufararttj  ^ 
iwBses  eonbtaing  to  affirm  aa  ntteriy  ineredible  abny  are  enermooify  gn>ti 
bat  tbe  caae  of  one  or  two  ordinary  witneaaea  affimiiag  very  odd  Ma» 
constantly  ariaea, md  aal  abowedia  nyartiKlecm  "SpiritadiBm,"thease 
of  aa  affinnatioB,  by  three  credibk  witnaaiBg,  that  a  man  floated  i^t 
ia  tbe  air  without  any  tangiUe  fa  viaible  eaoaa  aetnaUy  has  aiian>  I' 
woa  asBerted  by  Mr.  Home,  Dr.  Gully,  and  a  coatribtttcr  to  die  CbraU" 
Magazine.  Unices  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  relative  cogcnc} 
of  direct  affirmation  and  extreme  improbability,  it  is  imposnble  to  ded 
with  snch  cases  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  extreme,  the  crucial  cxse, » 
the  only  one  which  can  give  satisfaction  on  the  subject. 

The  question  between  us  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  qaeatioa,  IVhit 
is  the  ummate  ground  of  belief  7  why  do  people  believe  anything  at  all? 
and  how  are  they  to  act  when  they  are  thrown  back  upon  first  principle' 
"To  this  I  answered,  in  mj  first  article,  "  The  ultimate  reason  for  believing 
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nluU  u  tnie  u  dud  experience  abowa  tint  it  is  beneficial  to  do  bo.  In  all 
ae^atxy  caaee  trutii  onght  to  be  iLe  eele  object  of  oar  belief)  becanM  an 
enarmooBly  wide  experienea  pioTea  tbat  it  is  wiae  and  ben^cial  in  tbe 
eod,  and  widi  laference  to  the  ^°h""°**  ^  ^  world  at  lat^  and  to  the 
general  coorae  of  eventa,  to  &llov  truth  under  all  ciicnmBtancea,  and  at 
the  expense  of  any  conoeivable  amount  of  preeant  aacrifice  and  diaoomibrt. 
In  caaea^  hotrever,  where  we  oauoot  diacorer  the  truth,"  [I  should  hare 
added,  "  a&(l  yet  are.  obliged  to  harre  an  opinion,"]  "we  muat  reyert  to  fint 
principle^  and  believe  that  branch  of  tbe  altemative  presented  to  us 
which,  i^Kin  the  whole,  it  aeeaaa  most  dedrable  that  we  should  believe." 
TMb  ie  my  priacipU.  I  will  show  ita  application  immediately.  What  is 
yi>UT6  ?  I  have  resd  both  your  artielea  more  than  onoe  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  I  cannot  see  how  you  solre  the  difficulty.  The  nearest  approach 
e>  a  gtntonent  of  your  principles  which  I  can  find,  ia  contained  In  the 
Mowing ptwageai — Yon  aay  (May  10,  1862,)  "Nor  en^t  we  to  reject 
ai^  BeDanal  &cta  whatever  if  mpported  by  good  evidrace.  We  want  In 
the  case  of  a  very  ■"■- "»i  and  new  pbenomcDon  to  get  evidence  which 
will  exclude  the  hypothesea  of  impaatun  and  unconscions  aelf- deception. 
Bat  if  these  sie  e»ilnded,  we  most  not  heeitaW  to  trmsi  onr  aenaea,  or  the 
■entea  of  thoae  whoaa  evidenee  would,  acaording  to'  tbe  general  reaulta  of 
hoBum  experianoe^  be  oonndosd  isds&ctory."  In  yonr  other  article  yon 
t^,  "  The  acceptance  of  a  eartain  wBoont  of  ocolar  testimony  as  proof  of 
anything  whatever  which  man  can  see,  is  the  only  eo<UK  diet  ie  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  drift  of  social  life.  All  our  inquinea  into  iacta  in 
ccmnoa  li&  reat  on  the  au^oaitioH  that  if  a  doe  amount  of  evidenoe  is 
fmthonning  we  bare  no  choice  bat  to  believa." 

Yoa  muat  forgiTe  ate  fin;  nying  that  thede  principlea  appear  to  me  to 
be  mere  contriraooea  lor  elndiag  the  difficulty  whicb  I  haTe,  at  all  events, 
tried  to  scire.  Yob  seem  either  to  deny,  or,  at  any  rata,  not  to  aj^iremote, 
the  existence  of  the  confiict  between  antecedent  improbability  and  sobse- 
qnent  evidence.  I  do  hoLCn;  a  moment  say  that  the  affirmatios  of  what 
would  flommoulf  be  called  an  imposubili^  by  unin^eochable  witnesses 
goes  for  nothing.  On  tJie  conbaiy,  it  ia  an  extraordinary  ftict,  but  so  is 
the  occaxrence  itaalf ;  and  the  season  why  I  hentate  to  believe  tbe  atate- 
mrat  is  identical  with  the  raaacHi  why  I  beaitats  to  diabelieve  the  witneoea. 
It  ie  highly  impnibabla  that  oredible  witnesses  ahonld  lie.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  »  dead  body  cut  into  four  quartos  ahonld  join  itself 
togediar  and  walk  about  tbe  beasa.  Yaaaeem  to  say  lliat  the  constitution 
of  btunan  affiura  is  aueh  that  a  number  of  credible  witnesses  may  always 
ba  °—ifpH  Bofficieiitiy  great  to  ma&e  the  improbobUity  that  they  should 
all  lie  or  be  deceived  greater  than  the  improbability  of  any  &ct  to  which 
dtay  axe  gngposeA  to  testify.  You  seem,  in  a  word,  to  attribnte  to  the 
£reet  aaasriionof  a  credible  human  being  some  sort  of  specific  virtue;  to 
assert  tbat  there  ia  acme  other  ressoa  &it  behoving  it  than  the  improbs- 
bill^  that  credible  human  beings  should  lie  or  be  deceived ;  and  to  ^rm 
tiiat  iw  other  i^eoica  of  improbability,  «ren  if  it  implied  a  fkilora  of  all 
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the  established  i-dei  for  the  iaterpretetion  of  nsture,  and  the  prediction  d 
pheoomeDEt,  can  eren  be  pat  into  competition  with  it.  Thu  ia  the  onl;^ 
meaning  which  I  can  put  npon  jooz  Btstemoit  that  "  the  acceptascs 
of  a  oettain  amotint  of  ^cnlar  testimony  aa  proof  of  anything  whtterer 
which  men  can  see  is  the  only  coarse  that  la  in  keeping  with  the  genoil 
drift  of  social  life."  I  can  onderatand  tbia,  and  I  can  see  how  yoa  come 
to  take  Buch  a  view.  It  is,  as  yoa  eay,  "  the  oniy  <aie  that  is  in  keeptng 
with  the  general  drifl  of  social  life;"  but  does  the  "general  drift  of  BOml 
life  "  snpply  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  such  matters  ?  The  sort  of  im- 
probabilities of  which,  in  social  life,  people  allow  themselres  to  ba 
convinced  by  explicit  testimony,  are  nsnslly  small  matters,  whidi  deaere 
rather  to  be  described  as  odd  than  as  improbable.  And  it  is  natnnJ  eaoQ^ 
that  people  who  are  continoally  in  the  haHAt  of  settling  sach  matten  t^ 
Bach  an  appeal  should,  in  cooiso  of  time,  toing  themselres  to  look  njxHi  it 
aa  the  ultimate  test  of  tratli ;  bat  this  is  mere  habit  and  practice :  nor  i) 
it  the  habit  or  practice  of  the  most  enlifj^teued  part  of  the  community. 

Viewing  the  matter  apart  from  "  the  general  drift  of  social  lift,"  I  mnst 
ask  why  yoa  hare  any  better  right  to  say  that  yoa  can  always  asstgo  s 
safCcient  number  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  statement,  howenr 
strange,  than  I  have  to  say  that  I  can  always  imagine  a  state  of  &cts  too 
strange  to  be  proved  by  the  credit  of  tlie  witnesses  whom  yon  asa^.  Soebi 
contest  would  be  puerile,  and,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  insignificaib 
No  man  has,  in  reality,  any  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  which  is  prodimd 
by  the  testimony  of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses.  If  you  do  not  beliere  s 
statement  deposed  to  by  three  or  four  respectable  witnesses,  yon  mint  be 
very  oddly  constituted  if  yoa  would  believe  it  upon  the  credit  of  setes; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  man  living  who  would  say,  "  Ftnutcoi 
respectable  witnesses  failed  to  convince  mg  that  a  dead  man  swam  oret 
the  Straits  of  Dovct  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  bat  now  tliat  twenty- 
four  have  deposed  to  it,  I  am  convinced." 

There  is  another  objection  to  your  theory  which  appean  tn  n' 
deciuve.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  case  of  conilictiiig  testimoDft 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  oppoung  the  express  evidence  of  many  ej^ 
witnesses  to  antecedent  improbability,  you  oppose  it  to  the  express  eridoice 
of  an  equal  number  of  equally  respectable  eye-witnesses.  How  are  you  10 
act  then  7  Ten  men  affirm  upon  oath  that  tLey  were  present,  and  hein 
a  man  say  certain  things  on  a  certain  occasion.  Ten  othov  swear  that  tbq 
nlao  heard  him,  and  that  he  did  not  say  what  is  alleged,  but  that  be  ^ 
say  something  entirely  different.  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  your  csMS 
you  are  obliged  to  b^eve  both  that  he  did  and  that  he  did  not  aay  vbt 
he  is  Bud  to  have  aaid. 

The  first  series  of  witnesses  prove  that  he  said  om  dting,  die  ttaai 
set  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sOTt.  Now,  if  either  set  has 
said  that  they  saw  him  cut  to  pieces,  and  saw  the  jaeces  bnmt  in  the  &tr 
and  then  Baw  the  ashes  unite  themselves  again  into  a  man,  yon,  you  »Ji 
would  believe  them.    Why,  then,  should  yon  not  believe  that  he  hoA 
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■pde  and  did  not  speak  at  the  same  time  7  The  only  reaoon  for  not 
ioiog  K  is,  that  it  is  unlike  all  previous  experience  that  contradictiona 
Ebould  be  tnie;  bat  it  is  also  nnlike  all  previous  experience  that  the  other 
erent  should  take  place.  I  think,  however,  that  no  living  creature  would 
think  of  believing  that  l>oth  sets  of  witnesses  spoke  the  truth.  They 
ironld  say,  it  is  no  doubt  very  odd,  bnt  tltere  must  be  &Isehood  or  error 
somewhere.  It  is  less  improbable  that  ten  witnesses  ahotdd  lie  than  that 
a  contradiction  should  be  tme.  If  then  7011  come,  after  all,  to  a  balance 
of  impvbabilities,  how  can  you  affirm  that  the  improbabUity  of  the  stoiy 
told  may  not  be  greater  than  the  improbability  of  the  falsehood  or  error  of 
the  witnesses?  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  foundation  of  your  theory, 
which  is,  that  human  assertion  deaerres  credit,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  balance  of  jnvbabilities. 

You  come,  then,  to  balancing  improbabilities,  but  how  do  you  mean  to 
Kt  about  it  ?  How  will  you  find  out  whether,  (or  instance,  it  is  more 
likely  that  two  imimpeachable  witnesses  shonld  join  to  tell  a  lie,  or  that  a 
cbild  a  month  old  wrote  Ladn  verses  j  that  four  such  witnesses  should  lie, 
or  that  a  maa  hanged  for  murder  should  come  down  from  the  gallows  of 
bimself,  and  ivalk  into  his  coffin ;  that  twenty  such  vritnessea  ^ould  lie, 
or  that  two  and  two,  on  a  given  occasion,  made  five  7  To  ask  such  ques- 
tions is  like  asking  how  much  a  pound  is  a  fair  price  for  friendship,  or 
what  is  the  distance  from  one  o'clock  to  London  Bridge. 

The  truth,  I  think,  is  that  the  force  of  specific  evidence  to  particular 
Guts  is  very  limited,  and  that  all  our  notions  of  its  cogency  are  founded 
Upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  confined  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  probability  or  improbabili^.  As  soon  as  you  get  beyond 
this  range,  yon  are  in  reali^  in  an  unknown  countiy,  and  when  yea  afiect 
to  be  balancing  conflicting  probabilities,  you  are  retily  talking  about  yoa 
know  not  what.  No  doubt  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  an  arm-cbair  should  preach  a  BBrmon.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
lii^ly  improbable  that  ten  honest  men  should  unite  to  tell  a  lie,  and  if 
the  honeat  men  assert  that  they  heard  the  chtur  preach,  we  both  agree  to 
take  the  riew  which  involves  the  less  improbability.  How  are  wo  to 
set  about  finding  out  which  of  the  two  things  is  least  improbable  7  There 
may,  no  doubt,  be  secrets  in  heaven  and  earth,  utterly  unknown  hitherto 
to  all  the  world,  which  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  preaching  ann- 
cbair.  Therv  may  also  be  causes  of  an  equally  recondite  character  which 
may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a  common  delumon,  or  tendency  to 
fxlatbooAf  besetting  ten  trustworthy  and  honest  men  at  the  same  moment. 
Which  ia  tbe  more  likely  supposition  7  If  you  can  tell,  I  cannot.  It 
appears  to  me  like  asking  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  an  arietocnttia 
government  ijs  established  in  the  moon,  or  a  democracy  in  the  planet 
Uars.  The  value  of  human  testimony  depends  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  ai^lies  to  the  ordinary  established  state  of  things.  Try  to  prove  prodif^es 
and  miiades  as  you  prove  contracts  or  crimes,  and  you  take  it  out  of  its 
depdi,  and  apply  it  to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended.    A 
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Boman  Cstholie  once  Hiked  a  lady  of  mf  ■'«inBi"tii"fw  what  du  iluiiU 
Hunk  if  God  Almi^ty  told  her  tliat  the  lamp  on  tlie  taUs  wai  as  Kmed 
mn  7  She  rqdied,  "  X  should  think  I  wm  gomg  out  of  mj  witi."  Tlie 
answer  eeented  to  me  perfectly  traa  and  conelKsivs.  All  our  tha^hMin 
bounded  by  a  caiam  horiaon,  snd  fbooded  apon  oartain  tadt  laramptiaiit. 
Carry  us  beyond  diia  limit,  and  ve  are  at  aaa,  withoot  rudder  or  compiK 
There  i^  I  tbtiik,  in  one  of  Dr.  Linngatone's  books,  a  practical  illnMixliiii 
of  thia,  vMch  always  strook  me  aa  not  only  inatmative,  b«t  afifecliiig.  A 
naliTe  wbo  had  come  wi^i  Dr.  Li^di^atone  from  the  inttriiir  of  Afna 
w«tt  with  him  on  board  a  ateamec.  As  be  invar  to  see  what  a  wi»d«rfiil 
plaae  he  had  got  into,  and  bow  all  hia  former  nationa  were  apast)  he  fint 
loat  Uk  spirits,  and  at  last  went  out  of  hia  mind,  jtu^ed  OTSrhasid,  ui 
was  drowned.  The  poor  man's  sensibility  dewrved  a  bettu  &te,  ^t  ^ 
catastrophe  sets  in  a  atrikiag  light  the  bewildermeai  whicii  is  tut  00I7 1^ 
natural  but  the  coily  poaaible  rssnlt  of  a  harsh  and  aaddancolliBiaobetiHai 
evidence  and  probability,  between  tb  ntisipalionftdeQTed  front  tht  pttt 
and  immediate  pieaeM  experienoe; 

I  am  well  aware  ef  the  argnment  which  wr^an  ob  year  side  of  the 
question  alw^s  put  forward  npon  tiiia  aotget^  Toa  dwdl  iqtsn.gn't 
seioitifio  diaooTeries,  and  adc  wheAiW  npen  the  prineiples  which  I  idn- 
eate  a  wiM  man  onght  not  to  hav«  diacraditad  eway  inveniiDa  of  modon 
times.  Are  not  the  resalts  prodoeed  by  steaat  enginea,  deotria  tiHtg^^ 
dtenae  ofdiknofenn,  and  many  other  thiap  of  the  aaase  kind,  ss  great  > 
dtodc  to  all  antecedent  ezperienee  aa  any  smalbfe  jdienamaian  which  it  is 
pOMbleto  imagineT  I  anawoad  that  question  broadly  in  my  farmer  utidc, 
•Dd  I  now  repeat  the  ^uwer.  People  b^av«  in  th<aa  aatoaishiag  raaiits 
not  upon  speoifie  testim^y  to  ^»eeific  lacta,  bat  beoanae  they  fom  pu^  <^ 
ti»  T^nlar  eonstitated  syatem  of  lift,  m>d  beoaoae  they  know  that  «^ 
natKHW  oT  them  are  offered  to  the  eguwi nation  of  every  anc  whs  isiUe 
and  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  ratdantanding  Aea.  Take  iar  iostM^ 
the  electria  telegraph.  Why  do  you  or  I  beliere  diat  it  is  ptaablt  to 
transmit  messages  acroas  thooaands  of  ndles  in  a  memeot  of  timet  C^ 
tainjy  net  beeauaa  a  number  of  isolated  witosssea  testify  to  particalH 
instances  in  which  sooh  messages  were  as  a  faot  tnnanittad  ;  oerttj^fj''' 
\  becsnae  we,  or,  at  least,  I,  conld  give  a  deluled  explanation  of  muni**' 
Un^loyed ;  but  because  we  read  td^raphic  new»  every  day  in  the  {nfOi 
ttecause  we  see  td^raph  offiaat  in  all  the  towna  and  at  tffoj  raitnail 
station  ;  because  ve  hear  of  conqiaiiiea  formed  for  the  purpose,  w 
•ee  poeta  and  wires  said  to  be  their  propwty  nuning  over  the  eoaattyu 
all  directicQS,  and  also  baoaose  we  have  a  general  notioD  of  the  w^  i" 
which  the  thing  is  Aoa&  I  fully  accept  the  eanas^enoa  <hs^  <■""' 
aU  thia  evidence,  or  a  oonaideaable  part  «f  it,  faaa  oollectad,  oidissi; 
people  ought  not  on  my  prindplea  to  have  bdteued  ipeeifie  asaertisio 
by  credible  wilnesee  aa  to  the  inatantaoaotia  UnnHaiasion  ot  as*'' 
fittppaae  ftnr  instance,  ^>art  fixim  1^  oxplaiwtiaD  whatmir.  creJihit 
witaeasea  had  asaartad  that  they  wait  into  a  ream  in  Londw^  and  thtt  1 
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rnati  nUing  Aero  told  tlmn  th*t  a  number  of  fiwta  irere  then  happemng 
at  CodtiiDtitK^le,  of  the  oeotmenee  of  which  BstiActoiy  evidence  after- 
warda  anived  ia  the  dne  course  of  peat,  I  ahvold  not  hava  bdieved  their 
■fateoMnt,  jvit  aa,  at  preeent,  I  do  n««  bdieve  the  atateraanta  about 
Itr.  Honw  Qyiag  nnad  the  rooaa.  Aa  ann  aa  the  mattsr  was  explained 
I  donld  tnmedutoly  believe.  I  aimold  have  acted  consistoiUj  in  this, 
far  I  diaskixr  the  notion  A«t  either  my  balief  or  the  belief  of  «aj  man 
wfaiteTer  alwaifa  aqnana  with  tfae  tnUh,  or  that  there  ia  any  ineaiu 
by  ^AatSa  it  can  poaiibly  be  made  to  do  ao.  Fom  yoor  opiniona  on 
«hit  principlea  yon  pleaae,  snd  thty  wiH  always  be  partly  ihlaa.  The 
meat  that  yoa  can  do  is  to  a«t  npon  ndea  which  will  &iL  at  aeldom,  and 
■occeed  m  oXbea  m  poaaihle.  Now  I  maintain  that  the  rule  &at  yoa  ought 
to  believe  what  ia  asserted  by  credible  eye-witncMea  ooght  to  be  limited 
hy  thia  condition — «o  long  aa  that  wlach  di«y  nil  ill  is  oon&rraable  to  the 
existii^  state  of  the  knowledge  of  die  penon  to  whom  they  addrees  them- 
■dvta.  Yoa  deay  this,  appealing  to  tba  cue  of  scientific  rasnlta,  to 
y^iA  I  leply,  trae  it  ia  diat  my  nde  wooUi  soEBctiaMS  prevent  some 
peeple'&an  beUeving  new  tnlha,  bat  it  wooid  mtwe  fteqnendy  prevent 
&em  from  bciieving  MaAntAi,  and  it  would  moreover  dday  Kther  than 
prsvenl  their  belief  of  new  tmtln,  mid  flis  delay,  so  ihr  from  beii^  an 
evil,  is,  in  itsdf,  an  advantage ;  theieftn  i^  rak  is  more  aAnBtageous 
Aan  youra. 

That  my  theory  wevld  only  debiy  snd  not  pravmt  the  receptirm  of 
new  tnith  is  obviona  on  »  mDmeM'i  couMdenttion.  To  letom  to  the 
ease  oftbe  aleetric  tal^rsph,  I  disbelieve  tiie  man  who  firat  tiHa  me  of 
Ate  bare  resulte.  I  dfab^eve  an  aooumnlation  ef  tstimony,  i^  directed  to 
prove  timt  baae  resalt ;  but  when  the  matter  Jatakci  np  at  the  other  end  '' 
I  do  not  diab^eve.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  there  b  an  inviaible 
and  impciaderable  agent  in  natare  which  ia  exiled  electrici^,  and  thia  is  ' 
ilfaistrated  by  a  mmber  of  sufficiently  familvtr  &cta  and  experiments.  By 
d^ieea  I  am  tsoght  to  see  that  onnents  of  electricity  may  by  appro-  ' 
priate  loeans  be  tnaHmitted  isatantaneovaly  to  remote  places,  and  so,  step 
by  step,  I  am  led  np  ta  the  dsetrie  tel^;raph,  and  when  the  matter  ia  so 
put  befcre  m*,  I  betierv  it  as  fixmly  a>  any  ooe— nay,  mere  firmly  and 
in  a  MOK  ixrtdigent  wsrf  diaa  a  person  who  bdieved  ia  the  bare  wonder  ; 
when  it  was  first  pat  before  him  as  a  mere  naked  result  asserted  to  be 
true  by  aH^fad  eya-witneesea. 

That  tbe  theory  prei'^nta  t^  receptien  of  one  kind  of  blaehoodB,  and 
&at  Bot  an  mocommoB  or  unimportant  kind,  is  self-evident.  Therefore  the 
oidy  objection  to  which  it  ia  ^>en  n  that  it  ddays  the  rec^tton  of  a 
certain  Kvmber  of  new  truAs:  but  iriiat  is  this  objection  worth  ?  Very 
fittle;  for  the  new  troths  so  reported  moat  by  the  bypothesia  be  mere  bare 
KsbUb  :  >fl  Boen  ta  the  alleged  fecta  are  brought  into  haamony  with  others, 
and  have  tlieir  proper  places  asKgned  to  tfaem  in  some  gsnesal  theory  which 
mnneilea  and  ezptaina  a  ^atnambet  of  familiar  &cts,  the  easels  altered, 
and  the  diffioalty  of  believing  removed.    What  ham  was  there,  then,  in 
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not  believing  the  tme  etatementa  of  the  eye-witnesses  in  tin  mnntimeT 
Of  conrse  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  insnlting  to  ft  man  to  disbeliere  bis  stslt- 
ments,  beoanae  most  of  hia  statements  refer  to  aabjects  on  whidi  d^cbed 
hnman  testimony  is  tbe  appropriate  proof.  When  the  qnestion  is,  Whit 
was  said  or  dono  on  sach  an  occaaionT  was  a  paiticnlar  man  at  inch 
a  place  at  sncb  a  time  7  were  there  twenty  eacka  of  flonr  ia  vnch  ■  boat, 
or  only  fifteen  7 — hnman  tesdmony  is  in  its  proper  jJace  ;  bnt  when  a  nua 
begins  to  talk  of  matters  b^ond  ordinary  experience,  he  gets  to  talk  of 
what  hia  hearers,  or  most  of  them,  do  not  nnderstand,  and  he  ongbt  to  be 
aa  little  af&onted  by  theb  refnang  to  beUere  him  as  by  thdr  refitsiDg  Id 
believe  him  if  he  talked  a  foreign  langasge  of  which  they  were  ignoniL 
Hence  the  disbelief  of  the  new  tmths  neither  afionta  the  witness  nor  I 
injorea  the  bearer.     Then  what  is  the  harm  of  it  I 

Ton  raise  a  epeoifio  objection  to  one  of  my  remarka,  or  rather  to  one 
of  my  illnslrationB,  which  I  may  as  well  deal  with  here.     I  had  said,  tlit 
if  a  mnrder  were  said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  room,  in  which  md 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Home  was  said  to  have  floated  in  the  air,  and  if  the 
witnesses  broagbt  to  prove  the  crime  all  testified  to  the  miracle,  I  ahmiU 
be  sorry  to  conrict  tipon  their  evidence.     Upon  this  yon  say  the  crinuul 
"  would  be  very  lucky  if  he  had  the  writer  on  the  jtitj,  for  any  o4tr 
jury  wonld  be  nnanimons  against  him.     And  rightly  so,  as  it  i^ipean  to  v. 
For  why  shonld  not  the  jnry  say  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Home's  floating  7    It  might  have  been  conjuring.    Itmig^t    ■ 
have  been  an  ocnlar  delusion.    It  might  have  been  tme,  and  referable  K    | 
some  physical  force  not  yet  analysed,  or  it  might  have  been  a  mirade ;  but     i 
at  any  rate,  it  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  mnrder,  and  tiiat  miut  tie     | 
judged  of  by  the  nsoal  rules  of  evidence.     It  leems  to  us,  that  it  woold 
dearly  be  the  dnty  of  the  judge  in  summing  tip  to  keep  the  two  inquiries 
wholly  distinct,  and  to  direct  the  jnry  only  to  think  of  the  mnider." 

Mnrder  is,  no  doubt,  a  bad  illustration,  because  there  are  gatenllj 
Gollateial  &cts  connected  with  that  crime,  which  corroborate  the  testimoi^- 
Tile  tme  illustration  wonld  be  some  transitory  offence — the  uttenDe.  ^  i 
instance,  of  treasonable  words,  which  leares  no  trace  behind  it,  except  io 
the  memory  of  the  witnesses ;  and  making  that  change  in  the  illostnticOil  . 
still  adhere  to  it.  Several  respectable  men  say  that  they  heard  a  mia  oj  i 
such  and  such  things.  They  also  say,  that  at  the  same  time  and  [^ 
something  miraculous  occurred.  Here,  everything  rests  on  the  tredit  « 
the  witnesses,  and  they  unite  in  making  an  incredible  statement  ts  to  t 
collateral  feet.  Ton  say  that  makes  no  differenoe,  because  the  tn 
inquiries  are  distbct.  This  is  a  very  umple  way  of  getting  ont  of 
the  difficulty ;  but  it  is  much  more  simple  than  satis&ctoTy.  i^ 
say  the  judge  ought  to  tell  the  jury  that  the  two  inquiries  should  be 
kept  distinct,  because  the  miracle  said  to  have  oocuired  had  no  cannectiRi 
with  the  crime  said  to  have  been  committed.  If  all  oollateral  inqnine)! 
tending  to  teiA  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  were  excluded  from  court*  ^ 
jnstice,  their  proceedings  would   be   more  amplified  than  impn^ 
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SappoM  all  the  witnenes,  vbo  agreed  as  to  the  vorda  epoken,  differed  u 
to  the  details  of  the  bBDBaotion,  would  you  Bay  that  that  &ct  had  no 
eoanection  with  theii  credibility,  and  that  the  jodge  oaght  to  tell  the  jury 
to  dismisa  the  collateral  oontradictiona  from  tlieir  minds,  becaose  they  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  question  at  issae!  Sorely  it  Troold  be 
Tery  wrong  to  do  ao ;  bat  why  ?  Because,  if  two  people  give  different 
scconnts  of  the  same  fact,  it  is  impoauble  that  bodi  should  b«  rif^t; 
thatefore,  one  or  both  are  wrong;  tberefore,  you  cannot  act  upon  thnr 
bare  assertion,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person ;  bat  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  case  of  a  common  assertion  by  both  of  an  impossibility  7 
Im  it  more  imposnble  that  witnesses  for  an  alibi,  who  contradict  each 
other,  should  both  be  rig^t,  than  that  a  man  without  visible  caose  should 
Bm  about  the  room  7  The  contradiction,  it  ia  admitted,  would  shake  the 
credit  of  the  witnesKS :  why  should  not  the  assertion  7  In  what  sense  is 
it  impossible  that  a  contradiction  should  be  true  in  which  it  is  not  impos- 
uble  that  Mr.  Home's  miracles  should  be  true  7 

There  is  b  case  in  which  the  very  circumstance  that  I  am  supposing 
actually  did  occur.    In  1796,  one  Crossfield  was  tried  for  high  treason. 
He  was  said  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  firing  poisoned  darts  at  George  HI., 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was  a  man  named  Winter,  who  said 
tlut  while  thej  were  in  a  French  prison-ship  together,  Crossfield  had  fre- 
quently confessed  the  whole  story.    Winter  was  asked  in  cross-examina- 
tion whether  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  an  odd  stoiy  about 
*  hare.    He  said  that  bung  between  Axmingter  and  Lyme,  he  stopped  by 
a  walL     *■  A  bare  came  throu^  my  arm  ;  I  oatched  him  by  the  leg 
and  tnmed  him  round.    It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  I  threw 
liini  in  over  the  gate,  in  among  a  parcel  of  dogs,  and  he  remained  there 
that  night ;  and  the  next  day,  just  as  the  parson  was  going  to  church,  the 
liars  got  oat  and  the  dogs  followed  it  through  Lyme  ;  there  they  catched 
the  hare  and  it  was  carried  up."     He  was  then  pressed  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  the  hare,  which  passed  its  time  safely  amongst  Ae  dogs,  as 
the  coonael  Bald,  "  like  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions."    He  would  not  own 
that  he  thought  the  matter  supematnral,  bnt  sud,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ejrre, "  Th^  say  the  place  is  troubled ;  now  I  took  it  to  be 
an  old  bare."     A  witness  for  the  prisouer  stud  that  Winter  told  "  a 
nomber  of  foolish  stories  .  .  .  one  was  of  his  catching  the  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  bare,  and  such  ridiculous  nonsense."     And  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  snmming  up,  sud,  "  The  stoiy  was  cert^ly  a  foolish  one,  though  not 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  true  ;  but  he  added  to  it  that  there  was  a 
notion  that  the  place  was  troubled,  wliich  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
himself  concaved  there  was  somedung  supernatural  in  the  erent  which 
herelated.     This  would  be  a  strong  mark  of  a  distempered  imagination  .  .  . 
The  whole  taken  together  marks  so  strongly  that  this  man's  mind  is  not 
perfectly  composed,  that  it  mast  weigh  against  the  credit  of  his  testimony, 
even  though  there  ahotdd  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  means  to 
speak  the  truth.    This  man  has  given  very  material  evidence  agunst  the 
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piuoner,  bat  it  eau  hudlf  be  tkoi^^  bsnag  tiiii  tiaai  thtom  one  it, 
a  Boffioient  feondatioii  for  a  verdict  in  this  in^NvtMit  caun  brtmen  Dm 
king  and  the  prisener  at  tbe  bar."  *  Wbat  would  the  jodge— and  be  m 
an  eiBJnart  man  in  bia  day— lun«  titaaght  of  tlie  eritknot  ef  mm  ^ 
Boberlj  declared  they  had  aeen  ottomana  climb  on  to  eofiu,  taliiis  Hf  vi 
daooe,  and  human  bodiai  &>at  in  mid-air,  mthout  any  riaUile  casHt  B> 
would  hardly  have  agreed  with  ]ron  in  thinking  the  iaot  that  nub  aaeiticM 
were  made  ntteclj  irrdavitt  to  the  tsedit  of  the  poracma  who  made  tkn. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  my  objectiaiBi  to  ymr  acgnment  may  be  muaati  V 
as  fbllowB :— Ton  either  aaaect  that  liHiiaB  teatiiBoay  has  agme  <<ig«? 
of  its  own,  indcpenAant  of  tkeegcpcnenocdimpndiabililylihatitdiialdbt 
Tmtrae,  and  this  is  obnaaibf  abvird ;  or  else  yon  ai^  that  experitso 
sbows  that  the  tznth  of  ai^  statement,  hanrarer  strange,  is  leu  Jmi"*^*^ 
than  that  ala^enonbttof  oceifiblewilOMsaBaheublsstyiihatiiiicttnK: 
and  £>r  this  expetienfle  osillwr  does  mx  can  bear  yos  out.  In  the  &it 
case  yoa  are  ledaced  to  an  abaordity ;  in  the  aaoond,  to  a  pttiiiopiiopt. 

My  own  jnnciple  is,  tiiat  it  eaumt  be  asaeiled  that  the  aaus  tridsin 
ought  to  lead  .all  those  idw  hear  and  vBdenUtid  it  to  dnv  itam  't  te 
same  ix^jraaeeB,  bat  that  duaa  iidecenees  oo^t  tovery  strortegte^ 
difiecent  degseos  of  kaswledge  which  the  heaRia  poMem,  tbe  cinaB- 
etsraaes  in  wtiidi  they  are  placed,  sad  the  use  io  whidi  lhey  inf'" 
to  apply  thoir  coDdsarana.  Thia  ^inciple  appeua  to  me  to  berfw 
higbeet  ptaotiaal  impmiance,  and  it  is  alio  liaUa  to  he  mismdttiwi 
by  those  who  will  ni]t  take  lAe  pams  to  conader  it  with  caadouc  w» 
attention.  I  will  theicfere  try  to  eKpIain  it  a  little  More.ittUy.  No  if^ 
tntth  itBslf  ia  one  and  nnchu^eaUe.  One  pnpoutioa  enfy,  aadneasA 
jwrnaents  the  tru^,  die  iriuile  tmth,  and  BriJung  fcnt  the  liiih  siso 
erery  aidQeet  to  whidi  the  homBD  mind  can  bei£nnted,  and  it  iscqial^ 
certun  that  if  an  inqniier  iato  any  given  subject  eonhlHacediBiiiabat  list 
piopoBtion  \nw,  he  eonld  not  do  belter  than  beUere  it.  An  ohuubkW 
mind,  embracing  in  om  view  all  tbe  relatione  «f  all  the  phaQomeBaialli< 
nniraiH,  wooldno  doubt  bdievetiM«Eact  truth  upon  all  vafa!iectBi^st>>E 
to  at  arising  out  of  ihem.  With  hnmMi  beings  piaoed  aa  we  arc,  We 
an  infinite  mmber  vf  rcetriidiane,  the  attempt  to  rise  at  any  g^ra  tine  ^ 
more  than  extrcsnclj  lini<fl'f  and  partial  Tiews  of  tiunaa  is  simply  ivc- 
We  are  bom  into  the  vtxid  with  a  vast  luanber  of  passion  and  tppetitA 
and  long  before  we  are  maatan  «f  our  own  iacultiss  we  -are  made  avu^ 
of  the  eziatenoe  of  a  vast  flood  of  &cta  idl  about  as,  wiUi  which  m  btf* 
to  deal  as  well  as  we  can,  witha  view  to  objects  dimly  pameived  atfitrt, 
and  probably  nevo;  nnderetoofl  ioamaonerperi'actlydtttioctaadccipk''- 
Sooh,  however,  ia  our  nslnre  that  we  cammt  .eAet  any  object  whaterffi 
or  deal  with  any  state  cfcanimBlaacea at  all,  nnkae  we  have  oomesKt*^ 
knowledge,  some  smt  (£  goienl  b^ef^  Aa  &r  aa  we  «sn  gnoSi  ''^ 
necessi^  for  aodng  on  principles  tntellectnally  apprehended  is  the  af*^ 
pecnbari^  of  ibe  homan  nee,  the  great  mark  by  which  oat  adJMs^ 
•  2e  St.  Tr.  i^  79,    so»4. 
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diriiiigiuahad  Scam  thove  of  brutes.  Hence  the  aggiegote  of  oar  bdiofr 
fur  the  time  bemg  ia  the  meet  importHit  part  of  oor  eqnqiinent  for  the 
boKiieu  of  life,  a  more  importaDt  put  if  t^a  matter  ii  fiurly  oouideped 
thm  all  the  raat  pot  togeUter ;  for  tbe  beiie£  which  jron  or  I  adettain  at 
taj  giren  momeKt  with  reference  to  any  givfln  Bubject-matter  detennuies 
our  co&duct  with  napeot  to  it,  md  the^gregate  of  oar  belieb  deteimmei 
tbe  aggregate  <tf  tnir  conduct  HencetheiinfiBfttion<tfbeEeAor(^inloi^.~ 
Ibi  the  two  mean  the  lame  tiling— 4s  prai)^!^  the  Moot  important  boeinea 
of  Irnnum  life,  inaamuah  as  it  gives  the  celmtr  to  evttry  pazt  of  it  As  we 
go  along  in  the  world  ererjcneof  ua  fimaa  fbriumadf  a  Kt  of  opinicu, 
pnndpaily,  and  in  Boat  eaaea,  bj  habit  ot  by  IheiMMxaaiion  of  idew;  to« 
Email  extent,  and  in  a  few  caaes,  l^  independent  thcMghtaod  inquiiy ;  but 
ia  one  way  or  another  orery  man,  woman,  and  ehild  in  ao  far  aa  it  ia  a 
ratkaial  creatane  and  not  a  ume  animal,  haa  a  set  of  opinitHM  by  whieb  hia 
or  her  ooodact  ie  rogolated.  The  child  thinks  ita  pwxnta  are  ultimate 
■Qthoritiee,  the  woman  m^-tluuk  the  mam  of  her  fanaband,  aui  the  man 
of  liii  newapapei ;  bat  be  the  opinions  what  tk^ini^,tfaayare;tbemdleTs 
t^  whdeh  erery  one  ateata  his  oouMe.  Beaign  yonz  whole  aool,  if  you 
pleaie,  in  tite  direBtkm  of  a  guide  wham  yen  oibooae  to  amader  inUlAiie 
and  aoiffeme.  It  ia  atiU  your  opioioB  rf  his  infidlAiHty  and  saataauw 
by  vhidi  yon  are  guided.  Daily  and  hoariy  eaperianoe  shows  ua  that 
the  hqipineaa,  the  snooeea,  in  a  Woid  tbe  whole  Talaeof  our  Uvea,  dspnida 
on  the  prupurtion  of  tantdi  which  eor  stock  of  opinuma-oontaina,  and  that 
DfnnioDB  are  valoable  only  in  ao  &r  as  thc^  coaeifiond  witii  the  flnb,^Bt- 
mstter  to  whidi  Ihey  apply.  Hence  the.  frihninsimi  of  a  new  opinion  into 
our  atoci  ia  hand  is  a  matter  of  great  psaetioal  ianpartnse,  aod  it  eagfat 
not  to  be  dene  without  doe  a>d  caceftil  conaidentim. 

TUsiactia  pcrfeetiy  oonaiateat  wath  anothor  feet,  whidi  CKiBtB.aliaig- 
ade  of  it— insane^,  the  nuaaabla  iaanffioiBncj  of  die  gsomda  m  wiuah 
DiMt  pet^e  are  coaapelled  to  fiirm  Hivr  opiniana  hj  tfae  nalnte  of  th* 
cat^  and  the  oironmstaooes  wilder  itfiieh  lb^  are  phioed.  for  inataaoB, 
DKtt  people  in  thia  ccaiatry  hara  potilical  opiauDas.  it  ia  modi  to  be 
donbted  wfaeitiber  iboB  are  fifty,  »  tnta  ten  Jifiog  nea,  who  hare  laUj 
i^wiaidered  all  that  ia  known  on  any  one  ptrikiaBl  aahjeet ;  it  ia  certain  tbal ' 
the  total  amotmt  of  «»Tirtiiig  knoarledge  on  any  iamiiailiiiil  political  sahjeot 
bean  a  small  pnportion  io  tiw  ameont  c£  matte  aekmat  to  tlie  anbireet, 
ivhich,  by  anfficient  imiaiTy,  might  be  knomi,  mi  it  ia  ako  osrtain  that 
the  few  penKOB  iriio  hacve  qihaoated  soy  ooe  sid|eert  are  pr^udined, 
vrotdie^,  and  Qa»«ided.  In  feci,  imaaaB  knowledge  can  narer  get  modi 
beyond  ooigeetnre.  Theteis,  aren  in  the  «XBCt  •oifoiim,  cr  at  laaat  in  the 
applicatioai  of  them,  a  cnlain  degiee  of  gneas'wo^.  What  we  call  the 
law  of  gravitation  may  be  only  a  bisKch  of  some  wider  foimnla,  which,  ia 
due  time,  will  blaify  all  our  calculaticiifl,  and  we  n<^Iect  thia  poaubility 
whenerer  we  apply  it.  In  the  common  afiaira  of  life,  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  in  moral  inqniries,  in  ererything  in  short  that  relat«a  to  human 
inteieats,  the  conjectnral  element  ia  fer  larger.     Cerbun  things  are  sug* 
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geated  to  US  by  eridence.  We  thinlc  tbem  likely,  \re  reUin  than  in  onr 
nunAa  till  we  get  accustomed  to  them,  uid  look  apon  them  u  true;  ud 
that  ii  all  &at  we  really  mean  when  we  speak  of  belieTing  them. 

This  Bceptical  view  (if  yon  like  to  call  it  so)  of  our  belieli  npoo  lU 
Bubjecta  does  not  in  the  leaat  interfere  with  their  practical  impoTtuce. 
We  are  very  likely  to  be  wrong  iriien  we  have  taken  every  potable  meui 
in  onr  power  to  be  ri^t.  Nobody  can  ever  be  secore  againrt  mutaka 
upon  any  subject,  bnt  still  it  is  of  great  importance  that  be  should  try  bit 
utmost  to  be  right,  for  eqierience  iliows  that  notwithsbmding  all  dut  on 
be  Bud  in  depreciation  of  oar  meana  of  knowledge,  &e  difference  betweeo 
a  man  who  does  his  best  to  be  right  and  one  who  does  not  care  whetha 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  is  of  infinite  practical  importance  in  ereiy  pantioa 
of  life.  "Wisdom  ezoeedeth  folly  as  light  ezceedeth  daikneas."  Our 
opinions  are  veiy  poor  things,  bnt  we  are  very  poor  creatnree.  Ihej  go 
a  very  little  way,  but  they  make  that  little  difference  which  lies  betireet 
our  little  sacoeeses  and  little  bilures. 

If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  natore  and  importance  of  beU(( 
it  fitllowB  that  the  quesdon  whether  or  not  a  particular  piopcdlicHi  i< 
true  or  bias,  ought  always  to  be  ssked  with  reference  to  the  peculiv 
circtnoBtances  of  the  person  who  is  ei^ectad  to  answer  the  questieii ;  ^ 
thing  in  itself  no  doubt  is  either  true  or  fiJse  simply,  tbe  wotds  in  wUdi 
the  proposition  is  clothed  either  do  or  do  not  coixespoad  with  the  &ct£  to 
which  they  are  meant  to  apply ;  but  if  a  thoiuaiid  different  pec^  ktn 
occaaion  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question,  it  appean  to  me  that  ibsf 
will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  form  a  thousand  different  o^nioU) 
varying  acoOTding  to  the  reasons  whidi  they  have  for  forming  an  oianim, 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  their  time,  opportnni^,  and  natonl 
talents  for  <vr« mining  it,  and  a  thousand  other  matters.  Di  the  paiticniii 
cose  which  I  have  been  discosnng,  a  man  who  views  the  whole  qantiai 
of  spirits  and  spitit-rapping  merely  as  a  sort  of  toy  on  which  to  dii^Jif 
his  intellectual  skill,  might  natorally  take  one  view,  a  soientifiB  inqaiw 
would  take  another,  a  court  of  law  might  view  it  in  a  Aaxoi  difibfld 
ligjits,  according  to  the  precise  shape  in  which  the  matter  was  {ffeaeotel 
to  them }  a  patient  who  hoped  for  relief  from  a  diaeaae,  a  disciple  to  wbon 
the  system  was  preaented  as  the  proof  of  a  new  religion,  a  private  pens 
to  whom  some  qtedfio  advice  was  tendered,  or  aome  partioular  advantige 
jat^iosed,  might  each  call  for  a  different  amount  of  evidmca  beftn 
forming  his  opinion,  and  might  each  draw  from  the  very  some  evtdoice  * 
different  conclusion.  Surely  the  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  fonnitiao 
of  an  opinion  ia  a  practical  nutter ;  and  that  the  weight  of  evid«nee,  its 
effect  on  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addreased,  varies  according  to  the  peiM> 
who  baa  to  receive  it,  and  the  occaaon  on  which  it  ia  given. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  ftithfol  semmt, 
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PART  II. 

Db.  BfCH  and  Uiu  Bernen  were  married  at  Pnto^  CSrardi  valy 
one  wintty  morning.  Kr,  and  Utb.  Dumbleton  went  to  the  wedding,  and 
Boberta,  in  a  pretty  white  bonnet.  There  was  ecarcely  any  one  elae. 
After  it  was  all  over,  Roberta  walked  home,  packed  op  her  things,  and 
vent  back  by  the  train  to  the  country  village  where  her  atep-&ther 
waa  vicar,  and  where  her  mother,  who  was  not  James's  mother,  bat  his 
late  &ther's  wife,  was  bitsy  from  morning  to  night  with  little  boys  and 
^ris  at  home  and  abroad ;  with  aonp-kitohena,  truning-achoola  ;  with 
a  very  tiresome,  fidge^  aeoond  husbMid,  who  conld  do  nothing  himael^ 
but  was  vary  particular  about  everybody  else's  doings.  He  loved  his 
own  children,  but  was  not  over  fond  of  his  step-daughter ;  and  I 
think  that  is  why  Hro.  Baron  waa  gtad  that  Berta,  her  dearest  and 
&Toiirite  child,  ahonld  be  ^most  constantly  away.  Bat,  all  the  same, 
it  was  a  dd^ht  to  have  her  at  home,  and  she  came  to  the  garden  gate 
to  clasp  her  in  her  kind  motherly  aims,  while  all  the  step-brothers 
and  sisters  streamed  out  in  a  little  procesmon  to  welcome  her.  It  waa 
Christmas  holiday  time— the  boys  were  at  home.  Eicarda  (Ura.  Baron 
had  a  &11C7  for  inventing  names)  was  grown  np  qaite  a  young  woman ; 
Taa  had  broken  her  ftont  tooth  ;  Lacy  was  naughty,  "but  she  shoold 
come  down  from  her  room  alter  tea  ;  Will,  and  Nick,  and  Harry,  were 
hovering  about,  long-legged,  and  kindly,  and  glad.  It  seemed  impossible 
Co  Beita  that  she  was  only  an  hour  or  two  away  from  the  struggle  of 
JoTc  and  jealousy,  of  tenderness  and  anxiety,  she  had  been  going  throngh 
lor  the  laat  few  weeks— only  two  hours  distant  from  the  last  teats  she 
had  dropped,  as  wilb  Betty's  asnatance  she  packed  ap  her  boxes  and 
came  away :  only  an  hour  away  frvm  James's  last  kind  words  and 
thoughtful  care.     And  so  she  settled  down  quietly  in  this  other  home. 

She  cat  out  frocks  fbr  the  children,  set  to  work  at  the  choir,  and  fbr 
three  whole  days  she  and  her  sisters  were  bn^  diesung  np  the  old 
church  with  ivy,  and  holly,  and  red  berries. 

Months  went  by.  She  heard  from  James  ;  she  had  one  or  two  letters 
bom  Horatia,  in  tiie  beautiful  handwriting.  They  were  bock  long  ago, 
and  settled  down  quite  comfortably,  Darby  and  Joan-wise.  They  hoped 
■he  would  come  soon,  and  stay  as  long  as  ever  she  Uked  one  day. 
James  added, "  Caton  says  he  would  like  to  come  down  and  pay  yon 
a  vidL  Z  daresay  you  may  see  him  before  long."  Poor  Mrs.  Baron  was 
very  much  excited,  but  also  rather  alarmed  by  this  piece  of  intelligenoe. 
She  did  not  know  how  her  husband  might  take  this  attention  of  the 
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yoang  doctor's.  I  tbink,  as  a  rale,  women  are  more  hotpittible  thu 
men,  and  more  glad  to  aee  their  ftiends  at  more  Lonra  of  the  day,  but 
I  muBt  conleM  tliat  it  was  not  onljr  hoapitalit;  which  made  her  bo  uudoni 
OD  this  occasion'  to  pla^  hoatMS.  Dr.  Caton  waa  ten  yean  joniiga  tbn 
James,  waa  very  well  to  do,  and  certualy  was  not  coming  all  this  tsj 
to  see  her  and  the  nngncioiu  vicar  only.  She  waa  riglii  Whea 
Dr.  Caton  arrired,  he  aaked  for  Berta  eagerly,  aad  Berta  appeand. 
But  BO  unwilling,  bo  little  glad  to  see  him,  so  ulent,  so  anxioni  to  get 
oat  of  hia  way,  that  he  determined  to  go  back  (gain  without  njiiig 
anything  of  what  he  had  meant  to  say,  and  had  come  all  this  loig  nj 
to  tell  Uet. 

"  How  ia  James  ^tdng  on  7  "  Mrs.  Baron  aaked,  by  way  c£  aiiaa% 
some  Bort  of  talk. 

De.  Caton  shiuggad  his  broad  ahonlden.  "  I  hardly  arei  go  thst 
now.  Mrs.  Bich  give*  herself  no  end-  of  too,  bat  I  csanot  drop  him 
altogether ;  he  looka  ill  enoi^b,  poor  fellow,  and  I  think  he  begini  ilradj 
to  repant  of  his  batgain." 

"  These  unsnitable  marriages  larely  anawer,"  aud  MrB>  Banw,  "il^ 
a  sigh. 

"  That  is  just  what  he  waa  so  angry  with  me  for  aaying,"  aid  du 
young  man.  "  /  like  a  woman  who  ia  not  abera  h«r  station,  win  lundi 
her  house,  and  takes  care  of  her  husband,  and  that  ia  what  Uta  B. 
douR't  do.  Why,  it  was  as  difierent  in  Miss  Berta'a  time.  ,  .  .  Sv, 
the  house  is  all  topey-turvy.  She's  got  a  lady's-maid,  they  tell  sh^  bm 
the  dinner  ia  disgraceful.  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  pactioular — yna.  kno* 
Tm  not.  Miss  Berta — but  I  oonldn't  eat  what  was  on  my  plate.  I  fff" 
you  my  hooout  I  couldn't," 

Berta  hoped  that  thia  might  be  a  prejudiced  report,  but  she  eoaU  ut 
help  leeling  sad  and  anxious  as  the  time  came  near  ibr  her  to  go  back  ^£ 
them  again. 

Alas  1  the  prqndiced  report  b^pened  to  be  the  tma  one. 

If  Horatia  had  married  younger  it  might  hare  been  different,  but  it  i) 
almost  impossible  suddenly,  in  middle  lifis,  to  become  a  new  wmun 
altt^ethec ;  and  from  being  lazy,  Derrous,  languid,  and  unhandy,  snddalj 
to  grow  brisk,  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  hard-workiDg. 

Berta  paid  them  one  very  short  tibI^  during  which  all  wo^  nnixitlilj, 
and  yet  she  want  home  fbt  aaotbai  nx  montha,  very  doubtful  as  to  bo« 
thingB  might  turn.  Her  brother  was  not  repenting,  as  Dr.  Cotcm  had  uB 
them,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  Horatja  might  begin  to  get  tired  tf  t^ 
new  life,  as  she  had  wearied  of  tlie  old  one. 

When  James  and  Horatia  mairied,  th^  both  pictured  to  tbenMl^<^ 
tlie  Uvea  they  ware  going  to  lead  ;  and  the  two  piotores  were  not  in  Bm 
leaat  like  one  another,  or  like  the  reality  eren.  Jamea'e  pictiua  wsa  c^ 
Horatia,  a  happy  woman,  a  good  wife,  beautiful,  sympathetic,  intensttd 
in  his  schemes,  contented  with  her  destiny,  cfaeerfiil,  and  devoted.  E* 
saw  her  busy  in  a  thousand  ways,  working  amolig  the  poac  with  ii><»* 
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energy  tbui  Eobert&  had  ever  shown,  undeni  landing  his  plane  tat  better, 
better  able  to  adviss,  iislpiiig  him,  anooaEaging  him  in  all  good,  the  beet 
fnead,  the  most  fiiithfal  oompaaion.  "  These  instisots  are  nn&dlkig,"  ho 
nid  to  himself;  "  I  know  her  as  wellna  I  know  myself;  hy  what  ttnuig^ 
iiippj  intuition  i>  one  led  to  these  discoveriea  1 " 

Hontia'a  pictore  was  also  of  herself.  Elegantly  bnt  simply  dressed, 
graaeAil^  entataoning  her  relaiions,  leadii^  a  sort  of  Petit  Trianon 
existeoco.  Giving  delicious  bnt  ine^qtensire  little  dumen,  with  oroquet 
on  the  lawn,  perhaps ;  ailerwards  retnmiDg  among  her  old  companiooa; 
gracioD^  nnpresonuDg,  iQd^>atdent,  much  made  of,  she  was,  eq«<nally  at 
first,  well  satisfled  with  herself  and  what  she  had  done,  and  iri&  h«r 
hmbwid.  He  iwght  be  a  little  rongh  and  abrupt,  bnt  that  Ae  should  be 
able  to  change ;  and,  with  her  oomiectians,  it  wonld  be  indeed  stesnge  if 
be  did  not  get  on,  and  become— who  knows?— a  proq>«roaa  mui  in  time. 
Bat  bj  degrees  she  began  to  think  die  calm  haven  was  perh^w  a  little  too 
calm  sOei  all— oaly  brtrfeen,  as  it  were,  by  the  TBgaries  of  Betty  oed  the  co(A 
— Hgratialoetallpatiaioe  with  them.  Shsdetested.aiacket,batdM  wasnot 
MoostcBMd  to  this  utter  seolnsion,  or,  what  was  even  woose,  diia  rtmnge 
cnopaqy; — ^yoni^  ladies  who  called  her  dear,  and  who  were  surprised  At 
ererything  ;  homely  matrons,  with  &amy  husbrnds ;  and  that  intoleraUe 
young  man,  Hr.  Cston,  who  wsb  worst  of  all.  Fortunutely  she  had  still 
her  own  zslatioiM  to  go  to. 

And  meanwhile  James  went  on  proKng  to  himself.  Long  hap]^ 
evenings,  Hocati»  placing  on  the  piano  while  he  sat  and  smoked  (as  he 
WBa  doiag  now)  on  the  Ia.wn.  T^  whole  honse  brightened  by  hw 
owning  ■'■  stir  of  life,  pleasant  tidk,  where  there  had  only  been  alienee 
befiir^  or  poor  Robert's  gentle  commonplaoes.  Dear  Betta  I  It  would 
be  as  happy  a  chaage  for  her  as  fat  himself.  He  oonld  hardly  believe 
thst  oil  this  tieasme  of  hi^piness  was  his,  Ihat  he  had  a  wife  in  the 
dtawing-ieoin,  and  that  wife  Horatia ;  and  he  put  down  bis  cigar,  and 
went  and  looked  in  at  the  window  to  annre  himself  that  it  was  not  all  a 
&017  brAoght  about  by  the  amoks,  the  feint  perflmie  of  roses,  the  sweet 
bewildering  air  of  a  summer's  day.  And  in  a  minate  he  came  back,  and 
began  to  poff  tobacoo,  not  castles  in  the  air  any  Toore.  For  Horatia  was 
there  cetiiainly,  bat  so  wm  Lady  Whiston;  so  w«  Mrs.  Dnmblaton. 
Voices,  flounces,  big  carrioge  at  the  garden  gate.  It  was  no  &ncy  ;  and 
as  he  did  not  wanfcto  face  them  sU,  he  came  back  to  his  plaoe. 
"  Jssnee  1 "  Horatia  csUs,  opening  tbe  window  and  looking  oat. 
Jatnea  looks  rotmd  and  diakes  bis  head. 

Honttia,  anrprised,  comes  out  across  the  grass.    "  Won't  yon  come  nnd 
see  aunt  Car?" 

"  I  am  basy,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  Tliey  want  ns  to  dine  ihere,"  says  Horatia,  patting  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.      **  They  expect  Lord  Holloway." 

"  We  diaed  there  yeaterd^'— 4here  is  that  btcak&at  next  week ;  mak» 
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**  Bnt  in  yoor  piofeflKon  it  ii  of  great  eonseqnence  tliat  jon  ihoaU 
improve  jovt  acquaintance,"  mya  Homtia,  blnahing  up.  "The;  «trc 
just  tayiag  so.     Lord  Holloway  has  dreadfhl  attacka  of  tbe  gout." 

"  That  is  vhat  I  shall  hare  if  I  dine  there  any  more.  Ton  cm  go, 
yoa  know.  Yon  can  mako  np  to  Lord  Holloway  all  tbe  better  if  I  im 
not  there." 

"  How  can  yoa  way  such  disagreeable  things  ?  Of  eonne  I  miul  ge 
without  yon,  if  yon  will  not  come.  It  will  look  very  odd ;  I  AaoH  like  it 
■tall." 

"  Then  why  dont  yon  stay  7  "  ays  the  doctor  in  his  kind  Toice,  nsilu^ 
as  she  frowns. 

"  Annt  Cor  will  be  hurt  as  it  is,"  says  Horatia,  lotting  ronnd.  *I 
tnppoee  I  had  better  go  back  and  tell  her.    It  is  most  nitpleasant." 

James  glanced  a  quick,  donbtfbl  look  as  she  walked  away  nnamxioiN, 
slim,  toll,  graceful,  with  her  violet  dress  trailing  over  tlie  gnus  utd  tk 
daisies.  She  stoops  her  head  at  the  window,  and  passes  m  under  it 
clustering  roses.  After  all  why  should  not  she  like  to  go.  Jama  ^ 
himself,  and  though  he  might  hare  answered  the  qneation,  perh^  bi 
took  core  not  to  do  so.  How  many  such  questions  are  there  which  iR 
best  unasked  and  unanswered  ?  Truth,  indeed,  is  greater  than  mlea«, 
and  if  we  could  always  tell  what  was  true,  it  would  be  well  to  ipok 
always.  But  silence  is  often  better  than  the  half-truths  we  utter;  (iknce 
to  ourselTes  and  of  ontselves,  as  well  as  to  otlien. 

Hotatia  came  home  about  one  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  fonod  ha 
hnshand  still  up,  sitting  in  the  little  study,  and  Mr.  Colon  ^di  him- 
The  window  was  open,  a  candle  was  flaring  on  the  table,  and  the  thought 
there  was  a  strange  aromatic  smell  iu  tbe  room.  But  it  was  hard  te  EnJ 
Mr.  Caton  always  there,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  She  wis  not 
safe,  and  she  looked  her  displeasure.  He  got  up  with  such  a  gnn  fe 
as  he  made  her  a  little  stiff  bow,  that  she  was  still  more  indignant.  Jmn 
too  was  grave,  thongh  he  smiled  and  put  out  hii  hand. 

Horatla  wrapped  her  white  cloak  round  her,  and  tamed  her  tad: 
upon  Caton.  I 

"  What  have  you  been  concocting,  James  7  why  do  yon  sit  with  tbt    | 
window  open  7    I  with  you  had  been  with  me.    Lord  Holloway  is  pa* 
fectly  charming,  and " 

"  WeU,  good  night,"  said  Catou  suddenly.  "  Good  evening,  Vn- 
Bioh,"  and  he  walked  off.  As  the  door  shut  Horatia  b^an  iadi;- 
nantly,  "  That  man  is  inrop  ■  "  but  her  husband  stopped  iier  lu- 
guidly,  and  said  he  was  not  up.  to  fighting  his  friend's  batties  thit 
night.  He  was  tired.  "  Is  this  the  way  he  speaks  to  me  7 "  Uixit»  -. 
thought  I 

The  next  d^  the  doctor  went  up  to  town  and  came  back  to  disDK 
Tery  nlent,  and  much  out  of  spirits.  And  Mr.  Caton,  as  uanal,  icA^ 
in  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  closeted  together  tor  some  time. 
Horatia  had  taken  a  nerrons  dislike  to  the  poor  young  man ;  hit  p^ 
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KDce  wu  itlmcwt  uneadurable  to  her.  Eicli  looked  tort  and  vexed  wliea 
she  mid  ao  one  day. 

"Why  have  yoa  taken  this  aversion  to  my  old  companion 7"  he 
uked. 

"Becanae  he  is  familiar  and  interfering,"  cries  Horatia. 

"What  do  you  say   to  Lady  Whujtoa,   then?"   sap  the   doctor, 


Horatja  was  >mi  more  provoked,  and  the  little  disouasion  ended  in 
ber  going  off  alone,  aa  usnal,  to  the  Oumbleton  file. 

But  nhe  looked  so  bright  and  bo  handsome  in  her  vlute  dress,  as  she 
viahed  him  good-by,  that  James  secretly  relented,  and  thonght  he  should 
Uke  to  see  her  admired,  and  determined,  if  he  could,  to  oome  ibr  her 
afiersll 

Horatia  was  not  Eorry  to  go  by  herself.  She  felt  more  at  her  ease 
lAea  her  husband  was  not  there.  Old  friends  came  up  to  greet  her. 
Two  old  flames  asked  her  to  dance.  Mr.  Cumbletoa  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  took  her  into  the  conaervatoiy  for  an  ice.  Here  they  all  were, 
making  much  of  her,  welcoming  her.  Horatia  could  not  help  oontnsting 
all  this  with  htst  husband's  grave  looks  and  nnconoemed  manner. 
"  How  doea  the  housekeeping  go  on  7  "  B(ud  Mr.  Dnmbleton. 
"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Horatia.  "  Everything  is  so  different. 
Uy  genius  does  not  lie  in  that  direoHon  ;  and  yet — would  you  believe  it  T 
James  gmmbles  at  times."     What  a  pretty  effect. 

They  were  in  a  long  conservatory,  full  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  flowen 
snd  ChineM  laotema.  The  sound  of  distant  mouc,  the  perfume  of  the 
plants,  the  soft  glimmer  at  the  lights,  filled  the  whole  place,  and  the  stars 
came  twinkling  through  the  glass  domes.  Horatia  was  enchanted  instead 
of  being  bored  as  in  old  times.  It  was  an  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment. 
One  of  her  coosina,  who  had  been  on  old  admirer  of  here,  came  up  and 
scarcely  recognized  her,  she  locked  so  wonderfully  handsome  and  happy ; 
he  aaked  her  to  dance,  and  Horatia  consented,  and  went  off  laughing  and 
radiant,  but  Henry  Dombleton  looked  after  her  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  entire  snccess  of  his  matcb-making. 

Horatia,  meanwhile,  twirled  and  twisted,  the  musituans  played  one  of 
those  charming  waltzes  that  seem  to  be  singing  and  sighing  with  one 
breath.  The  mnsio  sn^«d  and  sank  again ;  it  was  like  the  sea  flovring 
upon  a  shore ;  breathless,  excited,  Horatia  danced  on  in  cadence  to  the 
tune,  and  thought  this  moment  ought  to  last  for  ever ;  she  and  her 
partner  went  to  one  of  the  windows  to  refresh  themselves,  and  stood  out 
upon  a  low  balcony,  close  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  talk  of  old  days, 
as  people  do  vrhen  they  suddenly  grow  confidential  with  time  and  place, 
and  then  they  talked  down  to  later  days,  and  the  cousin,  whose  name  was 
Charles  Whiaion,  reproached  her  for  having  left  them  aa  she  had  done  : 
"Did  ahe  never  regret  it?  Had  she  quite  given  up  old  friends  fbr 
new  7"' 

"  So,  DO,  no  1 "  cried  Horatia ;  "  unequal  marriages  are  foolish  thingi^ 
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Qiarles.  It  is  not  ontil  yoa  find  yotmrif  losdy  aod  i 
the  midst  of  people  who  hare  been  brought  np  to  see  things  anfewwr, 
instead  of  «n~<jn<ie«,  that  70a  b^n  to  diacorer  bow  refti  and  how  iasa- 
moontable  certain  difierencea  are.  Things  with  which  I  have  ben 
femiliar  all  mj  life  acttm  atnuge  and  nB&miliar  to  them.  There  k-t  ntt 
of  BoapicioiiB  defiance  I  caanot  desoribe— a  aort  of  iMAnness,  of  faauliaritj, 
of  low  jocularity." 

"  But  how  could  7on  erer  marrr  htm  7  "  cried  C%ai4e*  Vhiiten,  imdi 
concerned.  "  This  ia  terrible.  Tou  mint  oome  awiij' ;  jon  mrateoneta 
tis,  we  am  alwaya— — " 

Some  one  who  had  been  sitting  wider  the  window  staited  at  M 
moment,  and  got  up  and  walked  away. 

"  I  am  not  apeakii^  of  my  husband,"  said  Horatia,  blnshing,  ud 
starting,  and  a  little  ashamed  <^  henelT.  "  I  wae  blinking  oF— of  fiicndi 
— persons  who  ooiM  to  the  hooae  iriiom  I  oannot  be  rid  of.  ^ere  is  Ui 
step-mother,  for  iostanoe — wtio  came  a  short  time  ^o,  and  iiileiieRd 
iB  the  nwMt  nnwanantabla  maamer.  There  is  a  certaiB  dreadfct  Dr.  (^M 
whom  James  is  for  fvv  saking.  Can  you  faney  that  man  daring  to  «d 
me  Mrs.  Gallipots  ?—d(ai't  laugb— aooh  mlgpr  instilti  am  no  lai^if 
matter." 

"  Poor  Horatia,"  said  her  companion,  sentimoitdty.  "  I  SMOie  Jtn 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  langk." 

The  mnsicians  began  to  plt^  a  new  Bieamre,  and  tha  danovi  sit  <f 
with  fresh  ^irit.  The  people  ontsde  ware  still  pacdng  ss»d  taking  ia  lo* 
Toieea,  the  trees  were  hmig  with  brilliant  jewels  of  fire,  no  bread)  Mifnd 
the  branofaes,  the  white  drenea  gleamed  myeterionsly  tliroi^  the  M- 
ness,  die  light  steps  loitered,  the  low  Toteea  sank.  Hontia  steed  ib- 
movable,  witj)  her  head  aguoather  hand  :  her  00D^>a»oK  was  sitting » 
the  low  atone  parapet,  and  leaning  lazily  over  the  side  of  Ifae  bsko?' 
when  siiddenly  be  alarted  up,  and  stood  listening. 

"  Did  yon  hear  that  7 "  he  said.  And  once  more  diatinetly  uwutilif 
Ihrongh  the  still  night  came  a  plaintive  cry  ont  of  the  wood. 

"  Oh  I  go  and  see,"  said  Horatia ;  "  what  can  it  be  7" 

In  a  moment  all  the  siletit  enchantment  of  the  bear  iiiiriiir»I  tnksi 
and  dispelled.  That  fbrloni  cry  hod  shaken  and  disperaed  tite  dieoi^ 
the  illnaiona,  &9  harmonies  of  ^e  snmmer'a  night.  It  was  like  a  jM* 
falling  into  etill  waters.  Bnt  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  by  degiees  At 
siloice,  the  music,  the  staHig^t,  rcanoured  tbe  starded  people ;  tlMf  f"^ 
once  more  d»t  pain  existed  in  the  worid,  diat  trenble  eenM  i^roaefa  flu*- 
Horatia  had  almost  fbrgott«i  her  alarm  when  her  eousin  rqoined  her. 

"It  was  nodiing,"  be  said.  "Bcone  one  feinted— ■  womHi  W 
fr^htened,  and  screamed,     Br.  Rich  was  there,  and  anotfcer  doobv." 

"  Hy  bndjand  1"  said  Horatia,  surprised. 

"  Some  one  told  me  they  had  gone  home  witlk  the  patient,"  t^ 
Charles  Whiston.     "  Shall  we  have  another  waltz  7  " 
te-tum— the  moso  pliK^  and  off  they  go. 
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"Whm  HontiB  got  home  she  foimd  a  little  note  buraedl^  aomrlad. 
"  Dcn't  expect  me  to-niglit,  I  am  deUdned. — Toun,  J.  R." 

He  came  home  next  day,  looking  pale  and  azhaiuted  as  if  he  had 
been  op  all  nj^t 

"Who«naiI17"  HoratiB adred.     " Who Aintad T " 

"  I  oannot  tell  ymi  who  it  -was,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Cttoa  attended 
him.  I  have  been  very  bnsj,  and  I  am  not  wellmTflelf,  HonAia.  I  dull 
go  and  lie  down." 

"Too  went  up  to  the  hall  last  nighty  Sten?"  penueted  Hoto^ 

Jamea  did  not  miswer,  bnt  looked  at  her  osoe  tn  an  oH  aort  of  way, 
Bsd  &en  went  ont  of  the  nom.  Hontia  never  qnite  knew  iriiat  had 
happened  that  night; 

It  leemad  to  HonttiB  that  he  wa>  mma  quite  tlie  aaOtc  again  after  this 
unlndiy  iBt«.     She  actually  began  to  wish  for  Bsrta  to  ooaae. 

Bobarta's  mother  bad  havnght  her  tiiat  fiiat  time,  and  left  her  and 
gne  Bway,  after  managii^  to  give  great  offesoe  to  Jamei,  as  well  a«  to 
hii  wife,  by  one  or  two  awkwavd  speechea.  And  when  Berla  came  bacdi 
lt>  tha  old  trouble  onee  mora — the  old  battle  and  disappoinbnent — ahe 
determined  to  be  warned  by  her  mother's  exmnple.  9ii»  ncnld  gladly 
haw  iti^ed  on  at  home,  bnt  Jmes  kept  writing  for  her  to  eeme,  and  the 
bugbear  of  a  etei&tber  growled  ont,  "  Why  didn't  she  go,  einoe  they  were 
to  anxiani  to  hare  herl "  and  beudea,  tbrae  was  a  natural  yearmng  after 
J«us  in  her  heart,  whiofa  would  have  brought  her  from  the  end  of  the 
vodd,  if  he  wiahed  it 

Bat  now  that  Hontia  was  miatvev  of  hk  honae,  Berta  did  not  like  to 
iDterfsre  in  Has  hooaehold  dlsarraogeoMata—fiir  it  waa  notiiing  else  : 
Homtia  eridmitly  disctxtanted  and  tmaatiriled— James  looking  worn  and 
otit  of  apirita— the  dinner  nnaatiBbatory,  the  fnmitare  dim  and  nqglected, 
maidi  canleaa  and  nnpnnctual.  Heratia  had  theories  about  eveiytbing, 
bnt  did  not  poseeM  the  gift  of  patting  diem  in  pnctioe.  Every  bnnian 
bong  had  its  rights,  ibe  naed  to  lay,  and  those  of  servants  were  con- 
•tatly  ioftii^ed.  The  oonfleqaenoe  was,  diat  though  Betty  hod  time  to 
>«ed  the  paper  and  a  course  of  history  judidoosly  selected  by  her  mistres, 
At  had  itot  time  to  dust  and  sczab  and  sooor,  as  in  dqrs  of  yoi«,  when 
the  poor  dootor's  ri^ita  «ily  were  considered. 

Boberta  fbnnd  tliat  it  was  almost  more  than  die  could  do,  net  to 
■peak,  not  to  iater&re.  Gbe  waa  i«ady  to  ciy  sometimea  iriien  ha  I»other 
came  in,  tired  and  exhaoatsd,  and  had  to  wait  ai  hour  for  Mb  dinner.  Sie 
thon^  him  locidng  ill,  indeed,  and  changed.  By  degrees  she  almost  got 
to  h^  ^SRtia,  and  did  not  do  her  juatioe  tar  theae  good  qnalitiea  Aa 
iMain^  poMOsaedi  HcKwtia'e  tamper  was  perieot;  she  bore  Berts'a 
irrepresshle  glanoea  and  load  reproaches  admirdily.  She  saw  tiiat  her 
htubaitd  la>r«d  kda  sister;  aha  wouid  not  pain  faim  by  blaming  her.  She 
often  wendaxed  diat  he  should  aaem  more  at  home  vnA  Roberta  tiurn 
with  beraelf.  Sbt  thoT^t  herself  infinitely  siq>«tior,  ale>rarer,  handsomer, 
better  bnd ;  bnt  Aa  had  not  Berta'a  rare  gift  of  homs-maldBg,  har  aweei 
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repose  of  maimer,  her  TiDselfish  derodon  to  tboee  for  whom  she  cued. 
HonUia  lanHy  forgot  herself.  BerU  vu  like  hei  brother,  and  ilmoM 
lived  in  the  people  she  loved. 

And  so  Hoiatia's  beautiful  bUdc  e7eB  did  not  see  all  the  inui;  thingi 
that  were  amiss ;  her  soft  white  hands  did  not  work  and  prepare  for  ber 
hosband's  comfort;  dajs  went  hy ;  little  estrengonents  went  bj;  die 
geese  cackled  on  the  common ;  sic^  people  died  or  got  w^ ;  well  pea|ilc 
fell  nek ;  James  Rich  went  his  rounds,  and  sighed  someUmes  as  he  lodtd 
at  his  beautiful  wife.    It  had  not  answered,  som^ow. 

Ereiy  day  little  stories  are  told :  sometimes  about  great  things,  ume- 
Ijmes  about  nothing  at  alL  This  one  was  about  nothing  at  all,  sod  jet 
the  story  was  diere  to  read,  and  I  am  trying  to  write  it  down. 

The  people  who  tell  the  stories  are  generally  too  interostsd  uA. 
uDhsppy,  or  happy,  or  anxious,  or  vexed,  to  look  at  their  daily  lives  ficn 
another  person's  point  of  view ;  and  sometimes  eren  other  pe<^  stsn^og 
by  have  not  the  gift  of  seeing  what  is  pasaiDg  before  their  eyes.  Hontii, 
who  was  quick  about  other  people,  was  blind  to  her  own  fiiults.  Dr.  Sid 
was  the  person  in  that  houaebold  who  could  best  read  the  disoppoistiiig 
little  history  that  was  telling  out,  day  by  day,  under  his  roof,  and  tbe 
struggle  of  his  daily  life  was  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  read  the  opm  [Sge- 
Hoiatia  had  no  auch  scruples,  and  always  sud  what  she  thongfat,  and 
thought  what  she  liked,  and  spoke  openly  to  James,  to  the  DumUetou, 
of  her  &ncies,  disappoiutmeuts,  ^^^i?^^l^»^,  particularly  of  her  didike  Id 
Dr.  Caton.  Now  that  Berta  was  there,  he  was  always  oomiag,  sid 
Horatia  did  not  at  all  tancy  such  a  brother-in-law]  and  ao  she  told  iii 
girl,  who  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  acquiesced.  Horatia  said  as  mndi  !■> 
James  one  day,  who  answered,  somewhat  absently,  "  Caton  ia  a  Tsy 
clever,  good  fellow.  I  am  a&aid  Boberta  will  bare  nothing  to  aj 
to  him;  but  he  comes  to  see  me,  Horatia."  And  that  evemifr  ste 
dinner,  coming  out  into  the  garden,  she  saw,  much  to  her  diigoi^ 
Dr.  Caton's  red  whiskers  and  a  cloud  of  tobacco  under  die  arbour, 
where  her  husband  was  also  sitting,  apparently  deep  in  couTersation  wiA 
bis  friend. 

Another  grievance  she  bad,  which  was  this :  she  inherited  a  ft* 
hundred  pounds  unexpectedly  about  this  time,  vhich  she  wanted  to  I^ 
out  in  doing  up  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  in  more  Persian  mats,  ssd 
a  brougham.  Dr.  Bich  insisted  on  her  leaving  Hia  whole  sum  nntouebed 
at  his  banker's.  "  You  shall  have  it  in  due  time,"  he  said.  "  H<a*t>>i 
can't  you  believe  that  I  have  some  good  reason  for  not  spending  mos<7 
just  now  ?  "  She  conld  not  understand  this  iMiange  finoy  for  nnne. 
He  would  go  nowhere;  he  would  insist  on  economising  in  eveiyii^i 
he  would  not  willingly  ask  even  ber  cousioa  to  dinner.  W^earied,  dis^)- 
pointod,  provoked,  she  began  to  tell  herself  that  her  marriage  had  been  s 
mistakes-she  Ixgan  to  long  to  get  away,  to  sigh  for  and  to  dream  of 
liber^.  They  did  not  know  how  &i  theae  dreams  bad  carried  her,  oace 
she  hod  given  way  to  them.    She  had  wished  for  Berta,  but  when  BerU 
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came  she  grew  jealous  of  her.     Liie  was  a  miserable  ddosioD,  Hototia 
oAen  thonglit. 

Berto  conld  not  help  seeing  there  was  aomething  wrong,  sad  pnt  it 
bU  to  poor  Horatia's  score.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Dr.  Catoa  knew  more 
tlian  he  choia  to  tell^  for  aometimes  she  would  catch  a  half-pitying, 
hesitating  glance ;  and  once  when  she  met  him  on  the  common,  the  saw 
that  he  seemed  almost  inclined  to  speak,  but  she  walked  on  rapidly, 
sad  then  he  changed  his  mind  and  turned  away  abruptly.  She  did  not 
dire  to  ask  what  it  was,  for  she  thought  that  afler  all  it  might  only  be 
the  old  story  that  she  did  not  want  to  hear. 

She  was  sitting  one  day  sewing  in  the  window,  Horatia  was  lying  on 
the  B0&,  the  sun  was  pouring  in.  It  looked  a  peaceful  little  scene  enough 
^flowers  and  young  women,  novels,  needlework,  ulence,  sonlight — when 
presently  Horatia  pat  down  her  novel,  and  began  to  talk  j  and  as  she 
talked,  Berta  began  to  aew  very  fiercely,  and  to  blush  up  angrily. 

"  It  is  a  Bhame,"  Horatia  was  saying,  "  that  I  may  not  choose  my  own 
compaiqr;  that  I  am  to  be  forced  to  receive  a  person  so  distasteful  to  me  as 
Dr.  Caton.  Hia  familiarity  is  really  unbearable.  To-day  be  came  up 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  take  more  oare  ot  James,  You  and 
four  brother  cannot  understand  how  diatastcAil  this  sort  of  thing  is — 
whst  a  real  want  this  want  of  congenial  society  is  to  me." 
"  Too  have  James,"  said  Berta. 

"Jamea  is  a  dear,  good  James,"  said  Horatia,  passing  her  hand 
wearily  over  her  eyes  ;  "  but  he  has  not  been  brou^t  up  to  many  things 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  to.  I  feel  a  little  want  of  sympathy,  a  little 
lonely  sometimes." 

A  devwer  person  then  Boberta  might  have  onderstoodher  better;  but 
the  girl  vaa  thnonghly  provoked  and  offended.  All  her  peut-up  passion 
bunt  out ;  asd  she  spoke,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"Do  yon  dare  to  complain — you  who  hare  made  James  aad  and 
lonely  by  coming  to  live  with  him — you  who  don't  af^n-eciate  him,  who 
can't  understand  his  goodness  7  He  is  the  best,  wisest,  and  dearest  of 
men;  his  gentleneeB  and  forbearance  ore  wonderful.  Yon  neglect  him  as 
no  wife  ever  neglected  her  husband.  You  do  nothing  to  help  him.  When 
he  is  worn  oat  you  complain  to  him  about  youiself — you  are  so  used  to 
think  of  youzBelf,  Horatia.  I  must  speak.  I  may  never  come  into  your 
house  again ;  but  it  bleaks  my  heart  to  see  it  all.  And  when  he  comes 
home  sad  and  out  of  spirits,  yon  don't  look  up— you  scarcely  heed  him  : 
you  say,  '  James,  shut  the  door,  or  poke  the  fire,*  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  always  used  to  think  James's  wife  would  be  the  happiest,  proudest 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  until  you  came  to  undeceive  me." 
Even  Horatia  could  not  bear  this :  ahe,  too,  got  angry. 
"  You  certainly  shall  never  come  here  again,  Boberta,  unless  I  am 
away.  Yon  speak  of  things  which  are  not  your  concern ;  and  you  should 
have  been  silent.  I  am  quite  able  to  appreciate  my  husband  without  any- 
body to  point  out  his  merits.    But  sometimes  I  think,  £oberta,  that 
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either  yon  or  I  bad  bettar  go.  Stay,"  she  said  ;  "  I  Km  not  at  ■!!  eertni 
that  it  ia  I  who  should  remain;  "  and  she  gathered  np  herp^«nind 
booka,  and  dr^r  benelf  ap  to  ber  full  height,  and  sailed  out  of  the  noa. 

And  so  poor  James,  coming  home  ssilier  than  osoal,  fbimd  odIj 
Eoberta  crying  and  sobtong  in  the  drawing-room.  Horfttia  ms  npaliin 
irid)  a  DUTOna  attack.  A  stoong  amell  of  bnnung-  and  a  Made  imokt 
came  in  whiffi  ont  of  tin  kitchen.  The  maids  were  in  her  room  Bym[n- 
thising  with  the  miatrees ;  and  the  dinner  was  spoiling  luibeeded.  "nie 
penitent  Roberta  tried  in  vain  to  stop  orfing. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  ahe  said ;  "  going  away  this  very  eroiing.  It  a 
too  disi^reesble  for  Horataa  to  have  me  in  the  honae.  I  hare  beharcd  lo 
dreadfully.  I  only  wonder  she  £d  not  torn  me  oat  on  tiie  comatn.  I 
am  T«T7  sorry,  dear  James.  I  will  do  anydiiiitg :  I  wiH  beg  her  pardon, 
if  die  will  be  only  kind  enough  to  ftrgive  what  has  paned,  asd  let  m 
come  and  see  yon  again.  Beoanse  I  do  lore  you  sltBOst  more  &an  117^ 
body  in  the  world.     Please  doo't  hate  me  fer  beharing  so  baSy." 

Then  he  bad  to  go  npstoin  to  Horatia.  Wbai  he  came  dom  Ik 
was  looking  very  |nle  and  biting  his  lips.  Hts  wiib  had  gi^ed  <n( 
things  abont  "  your  rehrtioiM ; "  about  the  way  in  which  be  jattenti 
them  and  their  ways  to  ben;  about  his  being-  more  bap|iy  beftn  At 

came;  about  her  loneliness;  about Bat  Acre  is  no  use  in  no- 

pitulating  all  her  nervous  griefa.  "  You  had  better  pack  np,  Robertii' 
said  the  doctor,  with  OM  more  «gh.  "I  wilt  dnre  you  doim  to  the 
station.  I  must  see  you  oJF.  It  is  only  four  o'clodt  now;  if  we  o*^ 
the  fire  o'clock  train  it  will  stilt  be  light  by  tin  -time  yon  get  heme.  1 
think  your  sister  will  get  over  it  sooner  if  you  are  noThere.  Don'toy, 
dear ;  it  will  be  all  right  in  a  little.  I  can  qiiite  nndostand  ber  aoaaj- 
anoe.  Don't  cry  any  more,  Berta;  titat  won't  mend  matteni'' he  aii 
cheerfully.  Then  he  went  into  fata  study,  and  rintt  tbe  door,  and  fiJI 
down  into  hie  big  lAtar,  and  let  his  head  foil  heanly  on  his  bnaat  Hii 
pnlses  were  t^irobbing  with  grief ;  it  was  all  he  oould  do  to  mMas  lot 
a^tatinn.  Hia  wifo'a  pawioiiate  indignation  and  r^troatdiaa  had  nfart 
bim ;  and  that  Berta,  whom  he  looked  upon  almost  as  a  daughter,  abonU 
be  eatranged,  and  that  he  should  be  left  qnite  alone — more  lonely  thn  be 
had  ever  been — was  a  otud  stab  to  Hob  tender  and  eeneitive  Iwait.  When 
it  was  time  for  Berta  to  go,  he  came  out  of  his  room,  locking  exactly  u 
UBoal.  He  went  to  bis  wife's  bedside  and  said  good-l^,  but  die  franU 
not  answer  him ;  and  &.tsa  he  oame  down  again,  and  helped  his  sister  into 
the  littie  carriage,  and  took  hia  place  leisurely  beside  her,  and  ^ 
drore  away. 

The  trees  seemed  to  fly  past  them,  the  birds  went  wbeding  ovtr  dw 
fields,  a  blue-grey  mist  fanng  orer  the  distaBt  hedgerows  and  the  h*;- 
fltacks,  orer  tiia  farmsteads  and  cottages  nestfiog  in  tiie  little  btdlom. 

The  landscape  was  painted  in  Hbu^  and  grey,  with  elands  aod  isid- 
water.  Vvw  and  then  a  ndn-laden  wind  wonld  come  blowing  fieddy  mto 
Boberta's  faoe. 
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Ab  thtj  were  nearing  the  pbitioi),  aomebo^  ome  up  >Iongnde  npoii  a 
tired  Ihok.     It  ms  Dr.  Caton. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  for  you,"  said  Dr.  Ribh,  polliiq;  np.  "  WaH, 
jon  come  i&  thia  evoimg,  aboJit  oine  o'olodc.  We  can't  wait  bow,  we 
shall  niuB  the  tndn."  And  then  he  bent  femrd  and  add  a  iaw  words, 
in  a  low  Toice.  Berta  wondered  what  it  was  all  about,  ai  aba  nodded  and 
smiled  good-by.  Dr.  Caton  looked  up  with  a  ateangfl  ezprenion.  She 
nondeted  wkeAer  it  was  beoaoae  Ae  was  going  ^w^;  and  then  Ab 
wondered  whether  ahe  should  ever  forgiTe  herself,  and  thought  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  tdl  her  mother  everything,  and  to  be  wall  aoolded 
BB  abe  deserved,  and  tlien  kissed  and  forgiren  like  a  ehild.  She  gara 
nofa  a  tramendona  sigh  once,  that  her  brothw  began  to  lai^.  "  Ton 
silly  child  I "  he  said ;  "  forget  all  about  it.  I  will  nndertake  Hut  Hvralia 
ahall  bear  no  malice."  Then  he  drore  on  silently  Jbr  a  niBate,  and  then 
be  said,  "  Berta,  do  yoo  think  yoa  could  ever  iknoy  Caton  T — he  n  a 
little  rough,  bnt  he  ia  a  theroogh  good  fdlow,  and  very  find  of  yon." 
"Itaa  Tery  fbnd  of  him,"  said  Berts,  amiliag,  "  bat  I  don't  want  to 

many  Han.     Ferhapa,  if  yon  prmse  him  Tery  maoh,  Janaa,  in  tise 

Ah,  bare  we  are  I"  And  praaently  Berta  had  haaaed  him,  and  aaid 
good-by,  and  watched  him  turtil  Htt  tnin  bad  earned  her  away,  and  he 
cBuppeaied.  By  leamng  out  she  jnst  saw  him  for  one  instant  more, 
looking  after  her  wiA  Ins  kind,  smiling  &oe ;  and  Iben  tiie  train  want 
■nddenly  on  through  the  quiet  coontry,  oarxying  away  Roberta,  with  h«r 
troubles  and  puules.  The  doctor  travels  homeward,  strangely  abstraoted; 
and  Horxtia  has  risen  ft«m  her  bed,  where  die  had  been  lyiagi  and  is 
making  desperate  and  angry  rasdolaons. 

"  Was  he  indeed  more  happy  before  I  eama  T  He  did  wA  deny  it 
When  I  gave  up  ereiy  thing  fiw  him,  I  tbonght,  at-  least,  that  he  would 
lore  me."  She  smoothed  her  tumbled  htur,  pot  on  a  shawl,  and  wmt 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  open  air.  "  It  wiQ  do  me  good,"  As  tiionght, 
>■  she  opened  the  garden-door,  and  walked  along  Hie  grarel-wdk  towards 
the  arbonr.  A  hook  waa  lying 'on  the  seat ;  James  or  Botterta  most  imva 
left  it.  He  aometimcB  smdced  under  the  honeyvnckles  after  dinner. 
Boberta  used  to  take  her  work  there  of  a  morning.  Koratia  hated  the 
plaee,  and  never  went  in.  The  fkded  snmmer  green  looked  almost  fresh 
again  in  the  grey,  damp  atmosphere;  the  birda  flew  orer  her  head;  and 
across  the  common  the  ddilias  were  beginnii^  to  eome  out. 

It  was  chilly  and  dismal  enongh,  and  Hoiatia  went  back  presently 
into  the  house.  Bhe  was  shocked,  and  hurt,  and  wounded.  She  was  not 
angry  exactly ;  she  did  not  like  her  husband  len,  but  she  was  astoniriied 
to  find  she  had  not  made  him  happy.  Sbe  was  telling  herarif,  with  eome 
qoiet  ecom,  that  he  wanted  a  housekeeper,  like  Roberta,  and  not  a  wift ; 
that  if  he  had  been  really  hapjner  bdbra  elie  came  to  him,  it  wonid  be 
pethaps  as  wdl  Uiat  she  should  leava  him  now.  She  was  in  a  hard  and 
cruel  frame  of  mind.  Sbe  b^^  to  aA  herself  tiie  oM  question,  if  it  had 
not  been  better  for  them  both  if  they  had  nerer  mamedf     She  begin  to 
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wonder  how  alie  had  ever  been  bo  iniattuted  u  to  give  np  cretTthiDg 
for  this  commonplaoe  man.  She  wu  Bitting  on  the  bo&,  with  hei  hod 
against  her  hand  when  be  came  in. 

"You  Bav  her  off7"  said  Horatio,  by  way  of  saying  MmMhing. 

"  Yea,  we  joat  caught  the  train,"  her  buaband  answered,  "  or  I  ihonld 
hare  had  to  bring  her  back." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  were  in  time,"  said  Horatia,  coldly.  "  Jame^  you 
must  make  Boberta  undentand  that  ahe  ia  nera  to  speak  to  me  in  mch  > 
way  again." 

"  She  meant  no  harm :  she  ii  rerj  Borry  &a  what  has  happened ;  alie 
told  me  to  tell  you  ao." 

"She  may  well  be  sorry,"  said  the  wife.     "  I  am  very  aorry  thit  lU 

this  has  happened ;  it  has  made  me  know made  me  nnderatand " 

and  ahe  btuat  into  tears. 

Foot  Jamea  Bank  back  wearily  into  his  chair.  "  Go  on,"  he  nid. 
"  Tell  me  all  your  troubles,  you  poor  woman.  What  has  it  made  fott 
underBtand?" 

"  That  we  have  failed  to  make  one  another  hiq^,"  said  Hua^  i" 
her  wiliblneffi.  "  I  could  have  borne  to  be  miserable  myodf,  but  I  confb) 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  yon — that  you  were  happier  before  I  came.* 

"  But  it  is  sot  so.  I  have  been  more  happy  since  yoa  came,  H«ali%' 
said  the  doctor,  with  kind  and  wonderful  forbearance.  "  I  have  betn 
more  happy  and  more  unhappy.  I  hare  had  you  as  well  as  myMlf  tv 
care  for." 

"  Ah,  no  I  "  cried  the  woman,  foolishly  and  madly ;  "  it  isn't  so.  I  in 
it  in  yonr  face,  James ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  We  ahall  be  fiimdi 
alwayB,  whatever  bappens,  but  I  will  go  back  to  my  aont.  Bobeita,  vbo 
is  a  drudge  at  heart,  can  come  and  keep  your  bouse,  and  satisfy  jm 
better  than  your  wife  could  erer  hope  to  do.  Do  you  hear  me  7  "  abe  w^ 
■hiilly,  for  he  did  not  answer.  "  It  is  because  I  wish  to  be  your  ftieod, 
and  not  your  honaekeeper,  that  I  am  going ;  it  is  because  people  who  do 
not  agree  are  best  opart." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  the  doctor  said,  slowly,  and  looking  at  her  in  ■ 
strange,  odd  sort  of  way.  "  Long  habit  brings  iblks  together  at  IsEt; 
forbearance  is  a  wholesome  distapline  tor  one  and  for  the  other;  s  nun 
and  a  woman  who  ore  both  sincerely  trying  to  do  their  du^  can't  &il  tiae 
day  to  find  their  best  hj^piness  in  it,  and  together.  Suppose  we  part" 
it  may  be  for  ever,  the  ways  of  FroTidenoe  are  inscrutable — what  do  ve 
gain? — a  life-long,  may  be  an  eternal,  loneliness  and  estrangement  and 
indifference ;  or  suppose  we  struggle  on  together  for  a  little  time,  Hontii, 
and  leam  at  last  to  love  one  another,  at  any  rote  tc  forgive,  to  synqiathiie, 
to  endure.     Can  you  hesitate  one  moment  7  "  he  said,  in  his  sad  vcuce. 

"  I  should  not  heutate,"  said  Horatia,  sobbing  atill,  "  if  it  were  not  for 
Boberta.  If  she  cornea  here,  I  cannot  and  will  not  atay ;  my  duty  doea 
not  extend  to  her.  James,  we  might  love  one  another,  even  if  we  did  aot 
live  together;  I  mig^t  still  be  your  best  friend." 
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The  poor  doctor,  liort,  wonnded  beyond  szpreesion,  oould  listen  no 
longer,  and  he  got  up  ynih  a  grent  aigh,  and  walked  swty  out  of  tlie  room. 
Horatia  dang  henelf  down  on  the  floor,  and  buried  her  &C8  in  her  hands. 
"  He  doesn't  mean  it,"  she  kept  saying  to  herself.  "  I  know  he  wonld  be  more 
happy  iriihont  roe.  He  is  too  good  for  me ;  I  own  he  is  too  good  for  me. 
I  can't  love  him ;  I  can't  nndendand  him ;  I  make  him  miaenble.  He 
looks  wretched,  and  ill,  and  unhappy,  and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  and  it  is  hia 
doing  that  I  am  wretched.  Wby  did  he  bring  me  here  7  I  must  go ;  it 
will  be  better  ibr  each  of  us.    Tea,  I  must — I  will  go." 

James  was  walking  up  and  down  oatdde  in  the  garden.  He  once 
looked  up  through  the  nncnrtained  window,  and  saw  her  prostrate  in  her 
trouble.  How  coold  he  make  her  more  happy  ? — it  was  indeed  a  strange 
puzzle  and  bewilderment.  He  felt  that  she  scarcely  deaerred  kindness, 
uid  then  he  said  to  himself,  kindness  deaerv^  was  no  kindnem.  "  What 
merit  hare  ye  7 "  be  mattered,  and  something  mon  about  publicans  and 
unners,  and  so  once  more  he  went  back  into  the  warm  litUe  fiie-lighted 
room.  He  went  up  to  her,  but  she  did  sot  heed  him  ;  he  stooped  ovei- 
her;  he  picked  her  up  o£F  the  floor.  "Horado,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
care  for  me  in  the  least;  do  ynn  want  to  make  me  very  lonely,  yery 
wretched  7  Go,  if  you  like,  but  I  tell  you  you  will  be  more  miaetable  than 
yon  are  now.     Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what  yon  mean  to  do." 

How  Bad  he  looked,  how  kind,  how  enduring.  Horatia  could  not  help 
it.  She  was  forced  to  give  in.  She  still  wanted  to  go,  to  torn  back  to 
her  old  easy  life ;  bat  ehe  had  not  the  heart  or  the  courage  to  say  bo.  She 
was  silent ;  and  she  left  her  hand  in  his.     He  accepted  her  silence. 

"  We  will  never  talk  about  it  again,"  he  said.  "  And  you  must  try 
and  be  more  happy,  my  poor  woman." 

Then  he  took  a  cigar,  and  went  and  lit  it  at  the  fire,  and  took  up  his 
hat,  and  sud  he  woold  be  in  directly. 

"I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  aaid.  "I  am  only  going  to  smoke 
niy  cagar  in  the  garden.     Call  me  when  it  ia  ready." 

HoratJA  watched  him  as  he  passed  the  window  ;  and  she  then  rang 
the  bell  and  ordered  aome  tea  ;  and  ihea  onoe  more  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
staring  at  the  embers.  It  was  useless  trying  to  get  away.  He  would 
not  let  her  go.  By  this  fireside  she  must  remain  to  the  end.  How 
inoonc^vably  forbearing  he  was,  bow  kind,  bow  patient,  how  forgiving. 
Was  it  indeed  impossible  to  love  him  7  She  heard  his  steps  pacing  the 
gravel  oatside.  Why  would  he  not  let  her  go  7  What  could  make  him 
wish  that  ahe  should  remain  7  What,  indeed  1  Then,  at  last,  ehe  began 
tnddenly  to  blame  herself. 

"I  don't  think  I  know  how  to  appreciate  his  goodnen,"  abe  sud. 
"  Heigho  I  I  wish  he  had  married  a  model  wife,  who  woold  have  known 
how  to  make  him  happy,  and  at  home." 

Betsy  brought  in  the  tea  and  the  candles.  Horatia  started  from  her 
low  chair,  where  ahe  had  been  atting  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  remorse, 
reproach,   ngret,  indecision,  and  proceeded  to  make  it ;  and  then  a~ 
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poked  the  fin,  and  rtntightened  b«r  aomswhot  untidj  loekt,  and  (hn  die 
went  and  tapped  at  the  irindaw  for  Jmbm  to  ocme  in. 

Wben  >he  locked  out  at  the  end  of  fire  minoteB,  ihe  wm  mprind  to 
■M  that  a  diowsr  of  nin  vraa&Uiug.  She  opened  the  oaMia«nt,MiAiUtht 
mt  drop*  oaoM  piaahing  into  }ter  iace.  She  nid  to  lienelf  that  he  mut 
hare  come  in  at  die  garden  door,  and  gaaa  np  to  hia  mom.  She  met 
ont  into  the  paaage,  hia  hat  waa  not  there ;  she  ran  op  the  narrow  ■tii^ 
case,  and  went  and  knocked  at  hia  door.  Then  aha  looked  in.  The  ran 
VM  dark  and  emp^.  No,  he  waa  not  there ;  fiir  dto  apuke  hia  naoM  fd 
no  one  anaworad.  Horatia  went  domt  into  the  diftwing-nxan  to  *vt 
ODca  more.  The  kettlo  wm  boiling  over  on  the  hearth,  the  oandlei  nn 
fianng,  for  ahe  had  finigotten  to  ahot  the  window.  Aa  At  went  to  cloK 
it,  a  great  gnat  of  wM-ladan  wind  aa^ed  into  tho  coom,  aad  one  of  the 
oaadles  want  out,  and  the  door  bnagwL 

It  WM  diaual  and  oheerlen  anongh.  She  hqan  to  wiab  that  Jtaa 
windd  oome  in.  Had  he  gne  amsaa  the  common:!  No;  riievoiddhiTe 
sesQ  him  paaa.  ^e  want  to  the  window  onso  mors;  the  tieet  ^f 
waring  a  little  in  the  dnrkneas.  The  rain  waa  fidling  adU  when  abe  wt 
to  the  garden-^or  and  called  out,  "  Jamea  1  cune  to  taa  I  "  Do  job  aot 
know  the  dnnj  aomid  of  s  Toioe  ottUing  tn  At  darknev?  She  om 
back  into  the  aitting-room,  took  Tip  a  boc^  and  tried  to  read,  ^ueiagit 
fhe  window  every  iastanb  ^icb  ahe  almoat  Aoaght  ahe  aaw  hv  bubiBd 
looking  in,  hat  it  waa  onlj  Saitay.  The  book  A»  had  t^nwitAe 
■Boond  volume  of  aome  norel.  Kia  looked  on  t^  tabia  fbr  Ae  fint,  ^ 
then  remaarijered  that  ahe  bad  aean  it  l^ing,  not  on  the  table,  bat  Ui  die 
seat  in  the  arbour  at  the  end  of  llie  gardn.  And  t^Mn  aaddoilj  >^ 
aaid  to  herself,  "That  ia  where  Jamea  hia  taken  ahdlor  frtntheivn; 
how  fooHah  of  hhn  not  to  oome  home  I     I  think  I  will  go  ^id  fetdi  luo-" 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  tied  on  a  waterproof;  ahe  pulled  tte  hood 
am  her  head;  ehe  went  to  tb«  gaiden  door  a  noood  time,  haailil«d* 
moment,  and  then  paaaed  ont.  It  wis  darker  and  wettv  tlun  dw  hid 
fl^ieoted,  sad  ahe  thoogfat  of  tnraing  back ;  bat  while  liie  waa  thialo^ 
of  it  ahe  waa  going  qtnokly  along  the  gnml-waHc  towarda  the  ariwaii 
broiling  thewst  gooMberry-bnriieB  and  box  bordera,  a  little  a&tdd  of  the 
blaiAneea,  a  little  pmrofced  with  betwlf  &x  her  JbolinhnEM  in  eoniiiig- 
Sfae  ooold  just  warto  oat  the  arbonr  looking  ret;  blad  In  die  night;  ■ 
ahe  oapie  nearv,  a  aortof  termr  thrilled  over  her,  fev  the  thon^  die  n* 
Bometfaing  wiHsn  die  darknees.  "Jamea  I"  ahe  aaid,  in  a  aortof  fii^tR^ 
way,  apriugisg  fonmd.  "Why  an  yon  dure,  Jamefl?"  ahe  aboori 
screamed,  aa  ahe  came  close  np.  She  taw — yee,  aorrij  ahe  aaw— tia  n^iite 
&oe  Reaming  throogh  the  bladcnaBL  She  b^anto  tremUe  withteiTOT,£)r 
be  did  not  mors  or  eesm  to  notaoe  her,  diongh  ahe  «aane  qnite  cloae  i^ 
and  atood  before  him,  gasping.  With  a  deapsrate  fear,  die  pot  eat  hv 
hand  and  tooobed  the  white  futo.    Aiul  atiU  Jamea  did  not  more  or  ^eal:. 

A  few  minittBB  ago  he  had  been  a  man  widi  a  toidar  heart  aoiclf 
tried,  with  a  roioe  to  apei^  with  eym  to  watoh  hei  legepaohfcily  ■ 
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ghe  tlmut  hlia  awi^,  vith  a  kindly,  foi^ring  hand  alnayi  ready,  and 
villinglj  outstretched.  And  now,  vLat  was  he  ? — who  was  ha  1  What 
distanoe  lajr  between  (Item  I  Could  he  haar  her  faabla  wails  and  outcries 
acmas  the  awiiil  gulf?  "  Jamea  I — Jwnea  1 — Oh  1  J^ames  I  "  the  poor 
womaa  icreamed  out,  hardly  conacioui.  Bba  did  not  faint;  she  did  not 
quite  realize  the  awAil  truth — ahe  could  not. 

In  a  minute,  with  hnrcied  voioea  and  footatepi,  the  maida  oama  up  the 
gardeu,  Bad  with  Haa  the  boy,  who  had  brought  a  laatent.  And  aud- 
denly  flaahing  through  the  darkueas  the  light  fell  upon  the  dead  man's  face. 
It  lit  up  the  arbour,  the  dripping  creepera,  the  woeden  walls,  the  awfiil 
£gtBe  that  waa  ut^g  there  unmoved}  and  then  Qoratia  fell  with  a  aort 
of  diakiag  ciy  to  the  ground,  proatiate  in  flie  wet,  oruahing  the  bordeTs, 
the  green,  plants  that  were  drinking  in  the  rain  which  atill  fell  heavily. 

The  dav  bad  bugnn  to  daam  when  Solatia  came  to  heneUj  and  opened 
ber  eyes  in  a  dazed,  wide,  strange  way.  For  a  minr^t^i  she  hardly  under- 
stood whaie  she  waa,  and  then  somehow  ahe  knew  that  ahe  mta  lying  oa 
the-Bofa.  in  the  diasideied  diawing-ioom.  A  maid  was  kneeling  beside 
her,  the  garden  door  was  open,  the  keen  morning  air  was  blowing  in  in 
goats — ao  fpt^^  ao  chill,  so  silent  was  it,  that  for  a  moment  Horatia  almost 
fancied  that  it  waa  ahe  who  had  died  in  the  night ;  not  Jamea,  surety  not 
James.  A  low  man's  voice  at  ber  head,  saying,  "  She  is  coming  to  her- 
lalf,"  thrilled  throu^  hex  as  she  thoi^ht  for  a  moment  that  it  might  be 
her  husband.  What  she  Beamed  to  remembar  waa  too  horrible  to  be 
thaa^t  of — too  faondble  to  be  true.  It  wae  not  taue.  The  wild  hope 
btoti^t  tba  blood  into  her  ohe^a.  She  moved  a  little  in  an  i^ny  of 
suspense,  and  (altered  his  name.  Only  aa  ahe  ^>oke,  aomahaw  &ne  waa 
no  Tiajanao.  The  half-nttaced  wc«ds  died  aw^,  Aa  hands  that  were 
bathing  ker  bead  caaaed  their  toil.  By  tlie  Bil«mie~-by  the  sudden  qtiiet 
— ^e  komr  that^^e  bad  qM^ea  to  the  es^^  air;  that  tbouj^  he  might 
hear  bee,  ha  would  never,  never  anawcr  any  more,  never  orane,  never 
heed  her  call  agon ;  and  then,  anddeoly,  with  a  awift  pang  oi  despair, 
^iTfflwn,  dai|>erate,  she  laaliced  it  alL 

Gaton,  vite  had  almoet  bated  her,  who  had  said  to  hknaelf  that  he 
would  be  bar  judge — she  had  killed  hw  husband,  ahe  had  wearied  and 
embilteied  tlie  last  few  honiB  of  his  lile,  and  he,  Caton,  would  tell  ber 
the  tmtb,  if  there  was  no  one  else  to  speak  it — Catun,  who,  in  his  indig- 
nation, bad  tbon^t  all  this,  ooald  not  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  utter  one 
hardi  word.  He  came  round,  and  atood  looking  oompaasionBtely  at  her 
white  watt  &aa  ^ing  hack,  with  all  the  black  rij^ling  hair  pushed  away  ; 
and  aa  he  atood  thore,  she  pat  up  her  lianda  and  covered  her  eyes,  and 
shivered.  How  cooldbe  judgeone  fiofbrlom?  Instead  of  the  hard  words 
he  hadmaKirt  to  uaa,  ha  only  said,  "  He  had  feared  it  all  along,  Mrs.  Bich. 
He  was  not  a&aid  for  himself,  but  for  those  be  loved.  It  was  a  heart 
■tiwajft.     It  vms  hopeles  from  thefint;  be  knew  it,  but  he  would  not  let 

me  tell  yoa.     He  was  the  best,  tbe  dear«rt "    Tbe  young  man's  voue 

broke  aa  be  spoke ;  he  tamed  away,  and  went  and  Bbwd  at  tha  window. 
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There  wu  a  long  silence.  At  laat,  Horada,  speaLing  ia  Ita  fidiit 
Toice,  aaid — 

"  I  vaat  joa  to  send  for  Roberta.     Can  yoa  send  now,  at  oncel" 

"  I  telegraphed  last  night,"  Caton  answered,  "  when  I  thonght  tbtn 
might  be  hope.  She  will  be  here  in  the  morning.  I  will  meet  her  ud 
bring  her  to  ;ou." 

Once  more  Horstia  moved  ;  she  got  up  from  the  conch  where  the  hid 
been  Ifing,  and  she  tottered  forward  a  few  steps  towards  the  door. 

Caton  sprai^  after  her.  "  Are  yon  going  npstain  to  lie  downT 
Where  are  7011  going  ? " 

"  Where,  oh,  where,  indeed,  am  I  goii^ ?"  cried  poor  Horada.  "<ft, 
my  James,  my  James  I "  and  with  a  sort  of  07,  rite  fiimg  hoself  liack 
into  a  great  arm-chair,  which  was  near.  "  Go — pny,  go  awiy,"  At 
sobbed  to  them;  "  only  teU  me  when  Boberta  cornea."  And  so,  scsnJ, 
reluctant,  they  went  away  and  left  her. 

Caton  never  forgot  that  terrible  dawning.  The  blach  garden,  tk 
white  mist  creeping  along  the  ground,  the  chill  light  spreaduig  ^ 
widow's  sobs  and  sorrowful  outoiies  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night 

It  was  Roberta  who  roused  poor  Horatia  from  a  aort  of  swocn  (■ 
grief  and  remorse — Roberta,  while  trembling,  silent,  who  led  her  into  4» 
next  room,  where  all  was  so  peaceful  that  their  sobs  were  ho^cd ;  » 
sacred,  that  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  was  a  prc^uii^  to  eren  oompbis- 
Only  once  more  Horatia  burst  out.  "  Forgire  me,  James  I "  she  iDddailf 
cried,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  then  she  wildly  and  imploringly  lo^ 
up  at  Roberta's  set  white  face.  The  girl  chained,  melted,  faintly  sniMt 
and  stooped  and  kissed  her  sister. 

"  Ob,  Hotatia,  what  has  he  to  do  with  trouble  and  injury  and  mm* 
now  7  Forgtreness  belongs  to  this  world ;  only  peace,  only  love  to  the  next-" 

Hor&lia  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time  after  this.  Roberta  was  ible  D) 
stay  with  James's  wife,  and  to  nurse  het  vety  &ithfully  and  tenderly  in 
her  sorrows.  In  time  Horatia  got  well,  and  prepared  to  lire  her  aU  ^ 
again.  It  was  the  old  life,  but  the  woman  was  not  the  same  woinu. 
And  James  was  carried  away  from  his  sister,  from  his  wife,  from  t>ii 
home,  from  bis  daily  worlc.  He  was  sdll  alive  somehow  when  Bahe^^ 
thought  of  him.  She  could  see  his  face,  hear  his  voice,  love  him  more 
tenderly  even  than  in  his  life. 

One  day  Caton  told  Berta,  as  he  had  told  Horatia,  that  Jsmei  ^ 
thought  himself  seriously  ill  for  some  short  time,  and  thoo^  he  did  i^ 
consider  the  danger  imminent,  he  had  taken  pains  to  put  his  sAin  >" 
order,  and  to  leave  enough  behind  for  the  povinon  of  thoae  he  loved. 

"  When  did  he  first  know " 

Roberta  hesitated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Caton  said  tixi 
his  first  attack  was  one  night  when  ther^  were  sitting  tcgether  in  Jame'^ 
study.  Mrs.  Rich  had  gone  off  to  her  grand  relatiraa.  **  I  remember^ 
came  back  and  talked  about  her  partners,"  he  said. 

"  She  did  not  know  7  "  Berta  said. 
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"Pei4iapa  yon  nerer  heard  that  He  fainted  away  at  that  party  at 
Hn.  Dumbleton'B  7  "  Caton  went  on,  mghing.  "  He  went  up  to  town 
next  day  to  aee  a  doctor.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  right  to  keep  it 
Nciet,    He  would  not  let  me  Bpeak.     I  veiy  nearly  told  you  once." 

And  Berta  remembered  the  day  she  had  met  Caton  on  the  road,  and 
when  ihfl  would  not  atop  to  speak  to  him.  Things  were  changed  now, 
for  they  had  met  in  the  lane  by  chance,  and  were  walking  on  aide  by  sida 
towards  the  conmion.  The  common  rippled  westward,  scattered  with 
■tones,  and  cltunpi  of  flirse,  and  dells  and  hollows ;  geese  cackled ;  sunaets 
streamed  acroea  it ;  roods  branched  here  and  there  leading  to  other  green 
lanea,  or  to  distant  villages,  or  to  London,  whose  neighbouring  noise  and 
msh  seemed  to  make  this  qiuet  conntry  snbnrb  seem  more  quiet.  The 
rirer  nuu  between  tiieae  furxe-grown  commons  and  London.  People 
coming  from  the  ci^,  as  they  oross  the  bridge,  seem  to  leave  their  cares 
and  buiy  concerns  behind  them,  and  to  breathe  more  ireely  as  they  come 
out  upon  the  fresh,  wind-blown  plains. 

Catcm  and  Sobrala  walked  alcmg  one  of  these  stt^ght  roads,  talking 
sadly  enoagb;  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Gaton's  voice  was  broken  ai 
he  sp(^  of  what  was  past;  to  walk  along  with  Roberta,  even  in  this 
sorrowful  companionship,  was  a  sort  of  happiness :  but  even  this  was  not 
to  last  for  long;  she  was  going;  Horatia  was  going;  and  Caton  was 
to  succeed  to  the  old  place,  with  all  its  sad  memories,  and  he  thought  to 
himself  that  he  had  lost  his  friend,  and  that  Soberta  would  never  care 
for  him,  snd  that  life  waa  a  dismal  thing,  and  he  almost  wished  it  was 
over.  And  ha  said  almost  as  much.  To  complain  was  a  consolation  in 
itself  when  it  waa  Boberta  who  heard  him.  They  had  come  to  the  place 
where  their  two  roods  parted ;  Soberta  said  good-by,  and  looked  up  shy 
and  gentle,  blnshing  under  her  black  hat.  Caton  put  out  his  hand,  and 
■aid:  "This  has  been  our  last  walk.  Yon  will  go  that  way  by  the 
gat^  and  I  shall  walk  stroigiht  on  across  the  common,  and  we  may  perhaps 
never  even  meet  again."  His  voice  sounded  sad  and  reproachful,  though 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and  Berta's  blushes  suddenly  faded,  and  she  looked 
away,  and  did  not  speak. 

A  nnmber  of  birds  flew  over  their  heads  as  Qiey  stood  there,  parting. 
There  vraa  nobody  near  to  heed  them,  only  an  old  grey  horse  browung 
the  toxf,  a  little  flock  of  geese  clustering  round  a  pool  hard  by,  Berta 
saw  it  all  in 'A  strange  vivid  way.  She  stood  there,  reluctant  to  wait, 
and  yet  stiU  more  reluctant  to  go.  The  roads  gleamed  fiirther  and  farther 
Bsnnder ;  sihe  heatoted,  wondered,  waited  still ;  but  she  did  not  know  all 
that  she  had  tacitly  decided  until  she  looked  up  at  last,  and  met  Caton's 
honest  bright  eyes  with  her  gentle  glance.  And  so  at  lost  he  was  made 
happy,  and  the  woman  he  had  loved  so  well  had  iMimt  to  care  for  him, 
touched  by  bis  faithful  friendship  for  her  brother,  his  &i(hiul  devotion  to 
heraeU; 
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No.  2. — GiDBEPFB  Giusn. 
Thk  enunent  place  which  the  name  of  Gioeti  deaerredly  holds  bukii^  tlie 
poets  of  modem  Uaiy  was  attuned  by  him  in  the  course  of  vetj  lew 
though  very  eventful  years ;  and  his  wide-ipread  fame  rests  on  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  so  small  as  to  occupy  the  pages  of  hut  one  very  modente- 
sized  Tolame.  His  works,  even  while  in  mannscript,  bad  won  for 
themsolves  a  foremost  place  in  the  hearts  of  hia  conntrymen  of  all  lanki. 
They  were  the  dread  of  despotic  oppressors  as  a  trenchant  and  terrible 
weapon  in  the  Hands  of  the  oppressed.  If  ever  the  needs  of  an  evil  time 
called  loudly  for  the  advent  of  a  ohamplon,  anre  of  ^e  and  dongh^  of 
arm,  to  ran  a  tilt  sgainst  the  hypocriaies  and  abnEes  of  an  utterly  false 
and  debased  state  of  society,  festering  under  the  infectious  inflnences  of 
an  efiete  and  corrupt  governinent,  they  did  so  during  the  yean  imme<£- 
ately  preceding  the  convulsion- throee  of  '48  jn  Tuscany,  the  poet's 
birthplace.  There,  as  all  over  Italy  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  the 
body  social  was  lying  in  the  sickly  swoon  of  exhaustion  which  divided 
one  frenzied  attempt  at  self-liberation  from  another.  National  feelii^ 
was  proscribed  and  hunted  down.  The  very  word  patria  was  blotted 
oat  of  the  libretti  of  theatrical  entertainments  by  the  censors  of  the 
press.  Education  and  morality  were  carefully  kept  at  the  lowest  possihle 
ebb  by  a  government  whose  strength  lay  in  the  corraption  of  its  people. 
The  stilted  affectations  of  Delia  Craacan  purism  cramped  and  stamd 
every  form  of  literaiy  creation,  and  no  aspirant  to  poetio  &me  could  utter 
his  message  to  the  world  with  sny  show  of  anthentioity,  unless  it  were 
first  swathed,  mummy  fashion,  in  endless  folds  of  euphuistio  diflhsenes^ 
till  all  vital  power  was  squeezed  out  of  it  in  the  operation. 

It  was  of  this  world,  filled  with  hollow  and  sapless  fonnnlas,  with 
d^^radiog  fetish -worship,  and  moral  and  political  dishonesty  of  every 
shade,  that  Giusti,  the  young  law-student,  fi'eshly  transplanted  into  it 
fixim  his  Pisa  University  life,  was  to  become  the  stem  and  indignsnt 
satirist,  and  to  lend,  by  his  stioging  diatribes,  a  potent  lever  to  the  great 
movement  of  Italisn  regeneration,  which  lay  as  yet  afar  off  in  the  mists 
of  the  fatnre.  That  simple  monument,  consisting  of  a  life-sized  itatae  of 
the  poet,  which  marks  his  resting-place  beside  the  western  door  of  the 
noble  old  church  of  San  Sliniato  al  Monte,  where  the  new  cemetor  d 
Florence  looks  so  airily  over  the  city  and  the  Val  d'Amo,  may  well  be  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  all  true  Italians,  as  the  grave  of  one  of  the  for^ 
moat  and  bravest  pioneers  on  the  path  of  their  country's  progress, 

Giusti'a  birthplace  was  the  pretty  little  townltt  of  A[onsunmaao, 
Bituated  in  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  hill  country  called  Val  di  Nierol^ 
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betireen  Feacia  and  Pistojn.  His  father,  CaTalieie  Domenico  Ginsti)  who 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Pesciatine  familj',  resided  at  Uonsum- 
mano  till  hia  death,  which  took  place  at  a  great  age  some  two  yean  ago. 
Liberalism  seemB  to  have  been  an  heirloom  in  the  race,  for  the  Caraliere's 
father  waa  deep  in  the  cooooilB  of  the  sagacioUB  reforming  Grand  Duke, 
Peter  Leopold,  and  was  one  of  his  chief  adriseis  in  fiaming  the  excellent 
code  called  after  him  the  Leopoldine  laws. 

Lit^e  Giuseppe  Giusti  was  by  no  means  a  pattern  child.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  studious  silent  boy  of  genius  about  him.  While  yet  of 
Tery  tender  age,  all  Monsummano  could  testify  to  the  perilous  escapades 
snd  fantastic  moakey-tricks  which  had  more  than  once  put  bis  life  in  peril. 
With  book  learning  his  parents  plagued  bim  but  little.  His  beaotiAil 
and  highly  cultivated  mother,  who  doted  on  her  boy,  had  sore  trouble 
in  teaching  him  to  read;  and  when  at  seven  years  old  be  waa  sent  to 
begin  his  education  under  the  care  of  a  crabbed  old  priest  at  Pistoja,  his 
chief  stock  of  knowledge  consisted  in  the  notes  of  music  and  Dante's 
grand  episode  of  Count  Ugolino  I  The  reverendo  had  been  a  tutor  for 
several  years  at  Vienna,  and  bad  brought  away  something  of  the  severi^ 
of  GennaQ  drilling  in  his  method  of  instruction.  Tha  five  yean  Giusti 
^>ent  onder  hiscore  were  neither  pleasant  nor  very  proGtable,  for  in  the 
ddightfhl  fragment  of  autobiography  inserted  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  the 
two  volumes  of  his  letters  by  hia  friend  Fraasi,  the  poet  says: — 

"I  stayed  with  him  five  years,  and  brought  away  a  good  many 
flf^gings,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  spellii^-book ;  not  a  shadow  or 
the  Latin  be  had  taught  me  in  those  five  years  ;  a  small  gUmmeriog 
of  history  which  I  bad  not  learnt ;  and,  into  the  bargain,  a  good  deal  ot 
fretfiilneas,  and  distaste  for  everything,  and  an  entire  persuasion  that  I  was 
good  for  Dotbiog." 

A  paauonate  love  of  long  country  rambles,  and  a  strong  propensity 
to  "romance-spinning,"  induced  by  being  kept  shut  up  without  empl<7* 
ment  in  hia  tutor's  darkened  room  in  summer  afternoons,  while  thB  padre 
took  hia  Biesta,  were  the  most  legible  influences  the  old  priest's  teaching 
lelt  on  bis  mind. 

Next  came  school  life  at  Lucca,  where  Giusti  was  distiognished  by  no 
great  aptitude  for  the  classics,  but  by  a  vivid  and  tenacious  memory  for 
all  that  endless  store  of  popular  proverb  and  song  in  the  purest  and 
pitbiest  Tuscan  idiom  with  which  the  region  abounds.  In  18313  he 
entered  the  Univeni^  of  Pisa  as  a  law-stadent,  and  during  the  four 
years  which  he  epeat  there,  a  glimmering  of  his  futiire  excellence  as  a 
poet  b^an  to  manifest  itself  to  the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  easy 
wit  and  readiness  of  some  burlesque  compoutions  in  verse,  which  gained 
him  DO  little  social  celebrity.  Giusti  always,  in  afler  life,  looked  back 
with  peculiar  pleasure  to  his  collie  days,  which  were  also  the  days  when, 
with  an  ardent  tittle  knot  of  somewhat  fust-going  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  he  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  noble  though  restless  aspirations 
tttec  freedom  for  "Young  Italy."     There  is  a  half-comic,  balf-wistfiil 
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tendemeM  for  tbow  old  days  in  bis  Mttnorit  di  Pita,  vrittea  neat  iwvsij 
yean  Uter,  which  is  both  pleasant  and  touching ;  and  many  of  the  feiendi 
he  then  made  aorroanded  him  with  affectionate  care  and  lympathj  in  tlit 
■ad  period  of  his  untimely  decline. 

A  dull,  mna^  set  of  lawyer's  chambeis  in  Florence,  where  he  proK- 
cnted,  after  a  demltory  &shion,  his  stndies  for  the  Tuscan  bar,  wu  the 
next  halting-place  in  the  life  of  the  future  satirist  "  Nothing  oame,"  » 
he  used  to  sijr  himself,  "  of  the  law-readings  snd  the  pandects  of  Jnttiiiiiiii" 
ibr  Glusti  was  nerer  called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  soon  found  the  Iief-ncte 
of  his  true  Tocatton  at  Florence,  in  the  atndy  of  the  weak  and  wicked 
world  around  him.  Gifted  with  a  keen  perception,  which  searched  cmt 
die  Tery  root  of  his  covintry's  corruptions,  and  a  style  sharp  and  polubl 
aa  the  beat  Damascus  blade,  whmewith  to  wage  warihre  agunst  the  lOQ^ 
fibrous  jungle-growth  of  old  atrasea,  he  very  soon  broke  siknee  ud 
startled  the  morbid  apathy  of  Italian  social  life  by  a  aeries  of  nnening 
blows  aimed  at  its  ridiculea  and  Ticee;  while  the  p<^tical  anlliaritiei 
poutarely  foamed  with  rage  and  term  at  the  knowledge  that  racH 
tremendous  blasphemy  against  the  divine  right  of  their  li^e  lady  Amtiu, 
as  spoke  out  in  the  young  poet's  Diet  Ira — a  poem  written  on  the  draii 
of  the  Emperor  FianciB — was  circuladng  in  manuscript  through  eroy  cb" 
of  sode^  in  Italy,  in  sheer  contempt  of  all  the  rigours  of  the  cenBonhi!^ 

A  considerable  number  of  Giusti's  most  &mous  satires  were  known  b} 
heart  in  every  liberal  drola  for  yean  before  they  appeared  in  print 
Three  clandestine  editions  o[  his  poems  were  first  pabUsbed  by  the  Lnguo 
press,  but  were  a  source  of  great  vexation  and  displeaanie  to  the  sathu', 
not  only  on  account  of  the  insertion  into  them  of  several  juvenile  piec<^ 
which  he  was  most  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  but  because  many  poexu 
by  other  writers  were  admitted  into  the  coIlecti<Hi.  In  1S45  llie  £nt 
authentic  editioa  of  Giusti's  satires  was  published  at  Bastia,  without  the 
author's  name.  It  was,  aa  may  be  supposed,  stringently  prohibited  iA 
fiercety  hunted  out  by  the  police,  but,  as  always  happens  in  such  oM 
no  one  was  long  without  the  book  who  cared  to  have  it,  and  msny  of  itf 
wit^  phrasea  and  sharply  pointed  epithets  soon  passed  into  proverbt,  li 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  popular  idiom. 

The  Cmscanti,  or  Btiff-necked  classicista  of  the  literary  world  of  Itll^ 
were  at  first  scarcely  more  inolined  to  look  bvourably  on  the  new  nlii^ 
which  were  in  all  men's  mouthy  than  were  the  cringeing  placemen,  tu 
government  spies,  and  Jesaite,  whom  they  scourged.  Giusti  had  com- 
muted the  rin,  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Delia  Cmscan  schoc^  f' 
wri^g  in  the  living  language  of  his  oonntiy:  the  rimple,  pomiH 
pctnresque  idiom  of  the  old  Tuscan  speech,  which  still  fioorishes  alno* 
uocbanged  in  bis  native  district  of  the  Pistojan  hilU. 

The  poet's  lore  was  aa  intense  as  it  was  exclusive  for  this  his  besotiiiu 
faotlla,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  sssertiog  its  merits  over  the  mioass 
conettti  and  washy  verbiage  of  Academical  prudery.  Is  the  brief  pce^ 
to  the  Bastia  edititsi  of  his  poems,  he  warns  his  readen  that  he  caa  o^ 
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them  Doljr  tfaonglita  clothed  "  in  honsahold  garb  "  (oUa  casaUnga)  ;  and  in 
tin  chaimiiig  letter  to  Andrea  !Frftncioni,  whioh  is  prefixed  to  hia  Tuaeaa 
Pnnerbi,  pnbliabed  at  Florence  nearly  ten  yeara  after  his  death,  lie 
CM^ratulates  himself,  in  a  loving  ontbnrat  of  patriotic  feeling,  on  having 
been  bom  in  a  land  which,  "beaidea  its  holiday  garm^ita,  Iceepa  in  its 
vardrobe  io  rich  a  dreanng^gown  for  every-day  wear." 

Amoag  the  political  Batiree,M>me  of  the  most  celebrated  are,  the  already 
mentiaied  D^  Ira ;  J7te  Boot,  a  masterly  retrospect  of  Italy's  political 
lile  &Dm  ancient  times  till  now ;  Don  GirtUa't  Toatt,  the  comic  aiito- 
tuo^phy  of  a  political  turncoat ;  Tha  Coronation,  written  on  the  Austrian 
Emperor'a  accession  to  the  throne,  and  containing  full-l^igth  portraits  of 
(II  the  then  mlers  of  Italy ;  The  Congrtat  of  lk«  Bmi,  in  which  the  wor- 
ibildul  brotherhood  of  government  spies  set  forth  their  views  and  Tnnxinw 
1^  wholesome  rule  with  infinite  wit  and  eloquence;  The  Land  of  Qi»  Dead, 
SD  ontpooriDg  of  noble  indignation  against  the  heartlesn  deriders  of  enslaved 
Italy ;  An  Apology  for  tht  Lottery,  a  powerfiil  picture  of  the  hideous  social 
evils  caused  among  the  Tuscan  people  by  that  most  fniitftd  and  immoral 
nnrce  of  government  revenue ;  and  Qingillino,  a  lar  longer  and  mor« 
nried  poem  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  is  a  biting  satire  on  the 
endless  tribe  of  needy  intriguers  (br  place  and  power,  and,  though  written 
fat  Toscany,  is  only  too  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  same  evil  species 
in  any  country.  It  describes  the  hero,  Gingillino  (whose  name  is  the 
diminutive  of  the  word  "g^ngillo,"  a  worthless  trifle),  wriggling  through  a 
tortuous  career  of  petty  artifice  towards  his  coveted  aim,  and  this  wretched 
political  Fribble  is,  in  fact,  a  type  of  the  mean  place-hunters  (working 
iheir  w^  to  power  by  a  course  of  small  reveries)  who  were  the  plague- 
■ore  of  the  land  under  the  old  regime. 

Of  those  satires  which  attacked  the  socual  cankers  of  the  day,  some  of 
the  finest  are,  The  Marriage  Contract,  between  a  needy  noble  and  a  rich 
nturer's  daughter,  repnlnTe  both  in  mind  and  person ;  Tlie  Dance,  a  poem 
in  three  parts,  which  ecouiges  the  vices  of  a  dissolute  and  ignorant  aris- 
tocracy ;  The  Memories  of  Pisa,  a  chapter  of  regrets  for  unsophisticated 
ttodent-Iife ;  A  Sample  of  the  rising  Qeneration,  which  draws  a  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  enervated  and  debased  youth  of  Tuscany  before  '48 ;  A  PvhUa 
Sijiger'a  Cold,  a  satire  on  the  exaggerated  worship  bestowed  in  these  days 
on  musicBl  artistes ;  and  many  others  of  great  merit,  although  the  political 
satires  contain  for  the  nobler  and  higher  flights  of  genius. 

The  metres  used  by  Giosti  are  generally  very  short;  bis  rhymes 
srtfhlly  interlaced;  his  humour,  as  all  true  humour  should  be,  terse  and 
nmcentrnted ;  the  style  of  every  line  he  ever  wrote,  whether  of  poetry  <a 
prose,  highly  poli^^  with  patient  labour  to  the  most  gracefiil  melody  and 
exact  Bgnificance,  although  the  idiom  be  that  of  the  Tuscan  pessantry 
from  whose  lips  he  was  wont  to  gather  the  rich  and  pithy  phraseology  in 
which  be  delighted.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  words,  allnrions,  and 
proverbial  sayings  introduced  are  exclusively  local,  necessitating,  for 
ttnogaa  at  least,  if  not  for  Italians  from  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  th« 
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use  of  a  glossary,  such  aa  ie  appended  to  Le  Monnier'B  edition  pnUJdied  is 
1854.  All  these  peculiarities  render  the  eatirea  eapedallj  rebellioiu  ts 
translation,  and  maka  many  parts  of  them  qnita  incapable  of  toMiL 
rendering  iuto  a  foreign  language,  unless  at  the  expense  of  too  ranch  of  itnl 
diarp  bitter  significance  and  ringing  cadence  which  stamp  &e  rai^iil, 
and  which  any  attempt  at  paraphrase  is  sore  to  sacrifice. 

When  all  Italy  rose  in  1818  in  her  rain  but  gallant  (tro^le  fbr 
freedom,  Giusti,  as  may  be  supposed,  vaa  not  among  the  last  of  her  uni 
to  lend  his  hand  to  the  contest.  Not  that  he  at  any  time  leant  tomtit 
repablicanism,  as  several  of  bis  poems  can  testily ;  for  he,  in  comntn  villi 
the  XQoet  illuatriooa  Italians  who  were  actors  in  that  eventAil  time,  stontlj 
maintained  his  constitutional  principles,  even  to  the  bringing  down  on  bin- 
self  the  ribald  obloquy  of  mob  orators  as  a  traitorous  deserter  tnm  lui 
country's  cause,  in  that  distracted  masquing  time  of  '49,  with  its  Gnomn 
dictatorship,  which  issued,  of  necessity,  in  ehameiul  defeat  and  Bsdctikf 
despotism.  Giusti  was  returned  as  member  fbr  Borgo  a  B[iggiino,m 
Val  di  Nievole,  to  the  first  Tuscan  Kational  Assembly,  in  1S4S,  vti  * 
second  time,  alter  its  dissolution,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  gicst  nj« 
and  disoomfitare  of  hie  cowardly  accusers.  His  health  had,  howerer,  bea 
wavering  for  several  years  before,  and  the  fatigue  and  poignant  sniielia 
of  that  disastrous  session  did  much  towards  entirely  oversetting  his  navoiu 
and  delicate  constitution.  He  had  never  married,  though  pnWio  ranionr 
taxed  him,  at  different  times  during  his  career,  with  more  than  one  teader 
attachment;  but  his  hoasehold  ties  were  of  the  fondest,  and  never  lii 
man  won  fbr  himself  truer  or  more  loving  friends  than  be  possessed  snumg 
the  worthiest  and  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen.  But  tbed^^ 
poinlment  of  a  life-long  hope  is  a  sharp  irritant  to  the  wasting  of  bertie 
fever,  and  poor  Giusti,  weak  and  spiritless,  wandered  about  for  a  lew  Is^ 
sad  months  from  Florence  to  Pescia,  from  Pescia  to  L^hom,  and  theece 
back  ^ain  to  Fbrence,  tormented  by  the  pulmonary  disease  wbieh  n> 
consuming  him,  and  still  more  by  the  sight  of  the  ruthless  militdry  tjnmij 
which  the  Austrian  occupation  daily  inflicted  on  his  passionately  lo*ri 
country.  His  very  poetic  power  seems  to  have  flickered  low  in  these  W 
days,  and  nearly  died  out  before  htm;  for  the  poems  written  alter  l^T 
are  few,  pale,  and  fragmentary,  with  the  exception  of  one,  ITie  itpsHifr 
which  lashes  the  pseudo-apostles  of  the  Phrygian  cap  with  all  the  pnngat 
verve  of  his  brightest  days,  and  which  reads  a  terribly  prophetic  msmK 
to  such  as  even,  at  the  present  day,  uphold  the  Imperial  nostrum  oC  an 
Italian  Confederation,  telling  them  that, — 

If  Iho  loaf  70  crash  sod  crambk, 
Ultramantano  jawi  will  munble 
All  its  parts  more  caailj. 

Giusti's  illness  terminated  in  death  on  the  31et  of  Uaich,  lS50,attb 
honsQ  of  his  dear  and  tried  friend  the  Marchese  Gino  Capponi,  in  f  loteiK& 
When  borne  to  bis  nsUng-plaoe  in  the  new  borying-ground  of  San  Mioiil^ 
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the  Grand-Ducal  goTenunent  used  every  mcaiiB  except  absolute  force  to 
prevent  the  funeral  being  made  an  occasioa  of  public  mourning. 

Beddes  the  before-mentioned  Le  Mounier's  edition  of  Gioati'a  poemt, 
vhich  comprises  all  those  published  bj  himaelfin  1845  and  1847,  together 
with  tereral  others  found  among  his  papers,  his  collection  of  3,000  Tuscan 
proverbs,  willi  illustrative  notes,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1858,  and 
m  1860  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  Correspond enoe,  containing  some  400 
lettera,  as  perfect  in  style  as  they  are  simple  and  earnest  in  feeling.  This 
UDrivalled  atjle  of  his,  so  plajfnl,  energetic,  and  unaffected,  was  only  ■ 
attained  by  indeladgable  care  and  study.  He  copied  and  re-copied  even 
the  least  important  of  his  letters;  nay,  he  would  add  finishing  touches  to 
a  rough  drall,  after  be  had  posted  the  letter  itself.  If  such  was  the 
attention  he  gave  tb  hia  correspondence,  it  is  easy  to  beliero  tbat  tbe 
labour  bestowed  on  his  poetical  compositions  was  enormous.  His  nearest 
fiieads  declare  that,  when  to  all  appearance  complete,  he  would  lay  by  bia 
work  for  a  good  while,  and  "  sttiTe  to  fbi^t  it,"  then  recommence  the 
task  again,  "  thoughtfully  weighing  it  all,  from  the  ideas  to  the  commas," 
liardly  leaving  a  single  verse  unaltered,  and  trying  its  elfect  from  time  to 
time  upon  different  auditors,  eren  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  yet  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe,  while  reading  them,  that  some  of  his 
finest  passages  should  not  have  been  thrown  off  in  the  fire  of  vivd  voes 
losiuradon,  so  unstudied  and  unstruned  do  they  appear. 

Of  the  ibllowiog  passages  selected  for  translation  from  Giosti's  satires, 
the  fiist  is  on  extract  from  Qingillino,  being  that  part  of  the  poem  in 
which  its  typical  hero,  unskilled  as  yet  in  the  intricacies  of  his  trade,  is 
iostmcted  herein  by  an  anoient  dame  of  high  standing  on  the  Pension- 
litt,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy,  nnscmpulona  financier,  and  of  course 
thoronghlj  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  ptace-huuting.  Her  ladyship's 
"method  "  takes  up  almost  the  entire  extract. 

The  second  extract  conusts  of  the  entire  poem  entitled  H  Oiovinetlo, 
a  name  which  must  be  translated  by  the  periphrasis,  a  tample  of  the  risittg 
gaeratum.  Such  as  Giusti  here  holds  them  up  to  infamy  and  scorn,  were 
the  majori^  of  the  youth  of  Italy  before  her  revolution  days.  Such, 
thank  heaven !  they  are  no  lougerj  and  in  this  great  and  speedy  change 
lies  her  sorest  and  most  living  promise  of  social  regeneration. 

The  third  piece  chosen  for  translation  is  part  of  a  poem  which  exhibits 
the  Tuscan  satiriBt  in  a  more  amiable  and  playful  mood  than  is  bia  usual 
Wont.  It  is  styled  L'Amor  Pacifico,  and  ironically  exalts  the  advan- 
tages of  ft  quiet,  comfortable,  jog-trot  attachment  over  the  feverish, 
romantic  emotions,  the  bliss  and  bale  of  a  "  sensation  "  engagement,  with 
all  its  following  of  agitation  and  distraction.  The  poem  opens  with  four 
stanzas,  containing  a  sort  of  dedication  of  the  tale  and  its  moral  to  the 
poet's  ladye-love,  who  appears  to  have  inclined,  like  himself,  to  the 
agitato  style  of  tenderness,  and  she  is  duly  exhorted  to  take  pattern  by  the 
even-tempered  sleek  "  turtle-doves  "  of  the  story.  These  opening  verses, 
as  well  oa  a  large  subsequent  portion  of  the  poem,  are  of  necessity 
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<»nitted  in  the  touulation,  from  their  too  great  demand  on  limited  ipiee- 
the  loTera'  wa.j  of  life  and  the  episode  of  the  declaraUoa  being  itniDg 
tngedier  in  eacJi  Beqnence  as  to  form  a  comprehensible  wholf. 


GDSGHilNO. 
/MfnicliOM*  (a  a  Young  Aipiraxt  Jir  Office. 

That  yoo  most  cut  all  lilKral*  wbatcrer. 

All  men  of  genina,  all  the  "  dangennu  "  crew, 
fTot  prate  of  books  nor  papen,  but  «ndMTOiir 
To  prore  tluC  thej  are  all  High-Dntdi  to  jon  g 
That  Ton  matt  bolt  joar  itttt,  and  bold  jonr  tongue, 
Toa've  known  Toonelf,  rm  well  awaie^  (be  k>Dg. 

TbeM  thtogs  are  of  the  science  of  ondadoo. 

Of  that  jon'TS  kamed  aa  mach  aa  I  can  telL 
To  t«ach  yon  iocb  wonld  ba  a  nlu  additionj 
Logs  (o  the  forest  i  water  to  tbe  well. 
Toa've  made  a  fint-rai»  itart.    There's  nonght  nmaining 
Bat  to  lecelTe  j^nr  second  half  of  baining. 

And,  flnt  and  foremost,  leam  to  bend  jow  backl 

Bo  TGDeradou's  self  personified. 
Dicsa  ill .  j'oar  clothca  should  St  70a  like  a  aack 
And  alWBja  take  some  big-wig  tor  jonr  guide. 
Tlie  oowl  doet  make  the  monk,  in  tnch  a  can. 
And  tbe  wall's  valued  b;  Its  plastei  fitce. 

Aoqnire  that  aec-Eaw  aptness  for  deceiTlng — 

That  eje  which  heeds,  or  heeds  not,  for  its  end; 

That  sllppeiy  trick,  "twixt  doobting  and  beUering, 

Which  says  both  yes  and  DO— 70a  cctupielicndl 

That  sweet  and  sour,  in  short,  which  stamps  the  race, 

Ttaat  SpT  to  Qold-stick,  all  as  men  in  place. 

Ho  beard,  of  oonrse ! — A  man  in  pnhlic  serrice 
(The  thiog's  well  proven,  plain,  and  natnrsl). 
The  more  effete  be  both  In  fiice  and  nerre  i^ 
The  mora  he's  sore  to  pleau  bis  Priniupal 
Bat,  I  most  My,  to  help  yon  on  in  this, 
Tonr  mother  has  not  done  ktr  part  amiss. 

To  Toass  and  seimon  never  fail  to  go  1     ■ 

Be  ran  jon're  ttea,  before  yon  say  a  pnjer. 
And  choose  your  Ume  and  boich  to  moke  most  abow 
When  some  great  man,  some  Conuninair's  thero. 
Nay,  stand  on  goaid  jnst  where  the  loatial  vase  is. 
And  give  him  holy-water  as  ho  passes. ' 

Qet  Introduced,  and  ere^  blesiM  ntght 

Visit  some  lont  they're  made  a  Minister. 
Ther^  chooae  yonr  tnne  sod  change  your  sl<qia  aright, 
According  as  bis  tastta  or  wbtnu  prefer. 
And  if  tomfocdeiy's  the  thing  for  winning, 
Flay  tbe  tomipol,  and  Kt  tbe  folks  a-gnnnlnf  I 
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If  then  be  cards,  and  grsrit^'a  tfao  role. 

Oblige  him ;  take  ■  hand  i  do  all  you're  able. 
Langb  if  yoa  loEe.    Quip  if  700*10  called  a  fboL 
Be  the  "Ff^  Sixth,"*  the  baU  of  all  the  table. 
When  he  has  fleeced,  and  mocked,  and  called  foa  dmmy, 
Tout  host  must  pay  yon  with  the  paUio  monoj ! 

Keep  blm  npplied  with  news,  and  fbnet  oat 

fniah  sottiiUl,  gossip,  all  that  folks  will  tell  yon  { 
And,  «o  to  speak,  what  ths  whole  town's  abont, 
Down  from  his  Highness  eren  to  Slenterellct 
Whether  from  meanness,  mightiness,  ot  leisure. 
Gossip  we  know's  bis  Eighnesi's  best  plcamte. 

If,  by  the  Deril's  Inck,  ^oor  man  fall  HI, 

TMts,  my  Inend  1  long  vidu,  and  in  pleafy  I 
Wixk  the  MJ>.'s  and  drnggisla  with  a  will  I 
Bon  up  his  stain  ten  thousand  tinies,  at  tw«ntj. 
Stidc  pooltices  and  plasters  as  deeiied  i 
lo  shwt,  do any  ditty  woA  rcqniicd  I 

If  he  get  well,  the  credit's  yoni^  yon  know. 

Bat  if  yon  see  him  growing  weak  and  worse, 

Why,  "tiu  the  door-iock,"  as  tb^  say,  and  go! 

LeariDg  the  priest  to  flU  your  place,  of  coane. 

Dead  men  lie  stiU,  and  lire  ones  mod  grow  qniet, 

So,  toady  when  yon  gain  some  profit  by  it. 

As  to  bis  womankind  too,  hare  a  caie; 

For  in  their  hands,  believe  me,  yon  may  find 
Ferebance  a  ladder,  and  perchance  a  anaro; 
80  tack  aboat  according  to  the  wind. 
Eoep  them  well  pleased,  be  friends  with  emj  one, 
But  ere  yon  rentnie  briber  — "  Qently,  John  t " 

If  the  wife's  young,  submission  and  respect 

For  her  and  all  her  household  I  if  she's  not, 
Tonr  arm  is  ben  at  all  times,  recollect  I 

Coax  her;  escort  her;  serve  her;  and  what  not. 
Old  women,  friend  1  old  woman  pnll  yon  through  ib 
They  tng  aa  they  get  to^ed ;  I  on^t  to  know  it  I 

Bewaro  the  menial  tribe,  above  all  other 

Venal  and  &lse;  grease  well  their  wheels,  and  placs 
No  slone  before  them.    "  Ons  hand  teiuha  fodttr" 
Tbef  lay,  "and  both  togtthtr  vtuk  Ihe  fact." 
So  goee  the  world-game  stilL    "  Ca'  me,  ca'  Ihce  " — 
Wben  you're  your  reasons  for  'I,  especially. 


*  A  term  token  from  the  game  at  cards  called  U  Minehiaie,  at  which  the  loatt  and 
laughing-stock  of  tlie  other  pleyen  is  called  the  "  Fope  Sixth." 

t  Slenterello  is  the  weOrknown  mask  or  perscmificatiou  of  low  Florentiiw  dtaracter 
on  ^  Italian  atage, 
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Eocli  nun  in  power— a  nk  that  n«m  fiult— 

Keeps  a  fine  valet  greater  than  himself, 
Wlio  takes  bu  lord's  bekmgingi  for  bU  nib. 
Just  aa  hii  loHdiip  prig*  the  nation'*  polt 
If  fonn  have  one,  doae  ftiendi  70a  mtut  become 
Aa  bread  and  cheese,  and  call  hhn  "Jack"  oi:  "Tom." 
Sa;  there  arin  a  Ecsndul,  a  dispute, 

A  hnrly-burly  in  jonr  patron's  honafr— 
" KaaiB-BOsght  ineui  much  irko  inao  when  to  he  mule" 
Sajs  the  old  saw.    Be  mute,  then,  aa  a  moose. 
Great  men  Trill  sometimes  act  like  (oola,  tix  certain. 

In  their  own  bomcs.    Be  oora  to drop  the  cmtain  I 

In  Sattory  be  bold,  and  fire  awaj. 

Give  it  him  right  and  wrong,  at  toj  cest. 
Praise  his  great  genius ;  praise  bis  wits  ostr^ ; 
Fraise  all  he's  done ;  if  nothing,  praise  that  moat 
And  where  fan  can  discern  nor  rhjioe  nor  reason. 
Praise  and  rcpraiso  him,  in  or  ont  of  season  I 
Hook  a  rich  wife ;  and  laugh  at  dignit?. 

(pi principle  no  mention  need  be  made!) 
For  if  their  MigfaUneseea'  high  decree 

Should  ji^  joa  to  a  fri^tM  shrew,  a  jade, 
80  bat  the  pill  be  gilded  to  jonr  tongne. 
Swallow  It,  and  the  fionttepiece  be  hnng  I 
Jump  at  an  bints.    Keep  begging  every  way. 

Take  ^  they  give  you,  so  they  let  yon  serve  j 
Bat— beg  !    "  T/ie  load  refuicd  to  ieg,"  they  say, 
"  And  therefore  got  no  tail."    Besides,  observe 
That  if  not  propped  and  fostered  by  onr  need, 
Gitat  men's  autbority's  a  dream  indeed. 
A  Premier's  soul's  nmdo  of  the  sclf.«ame  bash 

Which  serves  for  yoors  and  mine,  or  pretty  nigh  t 
And  the  vain  fool  who  spends  tho  pnbhc  cash 
Takes  credit  for  the  eanshine  in  July, 
Deeming,  in  pompons  nullily  of  mind, 
There's  nothing  he  can't  do,  if  bo  inclined. 
Nevnr  be  scared  by  that  wide  sea  of  prate, 

That  putting  o(r  of  fivonrs  for  all  tum^^ 
Those  may-be's,  bnt'a,  and  if'a,  <J  men  of  SUta 
The  everlasting  elang  and  pantomime — 
That  still  recurring  "  We  4inil  think  1"  "  Well  see !" 
Of  those  big  blockheads  who  an  sp  the  tne. 
Bcmember  to  Ignom  and  overpass 

Gadi  rade  rebuff,  each  peevish  lode  and  tttie^ 
And,  like  Pope  Sixtas,  write  yoanelf  an  ass 
If  you're  resolved  to  reach  yoitr  papal  thnnra. 
After  the  bitters  sweets  will  come  at  Icmgth, 
And  sturdy  begging  beat  close-fisted  stiengtii  I 
Wltli  profit  Oingillino  did  attend 
To  the  sage  preacbment  of  bis  vnlpine  fiiend. 
He  w«nt  i  he  knuckled  down  ;  he  t>ared  his  crown  1 
He  crept,  crawled,  coaxed  and  cringed  to  swoid  and  gonDt 
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And  jrhea  Ihej'd  dilei  btm,  tried  htm,  alAcd  him,  driAcd  him 

From  Dan  to  Beeisheba,  at  lost  thef  litted  him — 

Wben  the  whole  pioceu  tha7*d  gone  through  and  throngh. 

With  titel  baptismal  and  with  ehriBmal  too — 

Thur  heaTsn  of  three-ptled  rognedom  to  ascend. 

Took  him  iriiluo  ths  Ibid— and  that'i  hii  end  I 


A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  BISINQ  QENEDATION. 


PoOB  wretch  I  he  1a]w  him  proBlnte, 

At  scarce  eighteen,  to  monrn 
His  windj  dis-illiuioiis, 

And  nwnld  to  soarest  (com 
EU  beardleaa  lip  nnripe— 
AjB  leeking  with  the  pipe. 
Feckiiig  Htm;'  scraps  of  all  things. 

With  shnmlcen  dried-np  noddle ; 
Tet  knowing  nought  of  any, 

Be'a  bin  to  coax  and  coddle 
]ffia  ndnd  into  a  doze 
Of  make-belioTe  npoK. 
A  kmg-h^red,  wuhed-ont  copj 

Of  Absaimn,  his  trade  is 
To  mntelj  dangle  after 

"  nnetHnprehended  "  ladies- 
Intent  on  sininl  acheming, 
Bis  T«i7  vice  is  setming. 
And  while  he  qnaSi  with  lon^Dg 

Ihe  n^^  pcdson  mixed 
By  aome  bir  PenelopeSn, 

Who  halves  her  hmt  betirixt 
Buanuxir  and  cooftsKW, 
Ai  lore  or  Tirtne  pieas  her, 
The  poor  stage-Petrarch,  erazy 

With  beta  of  fecUeei  pMwm, 
Whining  a  dismal  dittj- 

Ont  <^  his  sonl'a  atairation, 
B^riijmes  that  parlons  jangle 
When)  Tice  «nd  Tirtne  wrangle, 
limp — half^Uve — spasmodic — 

A  gnttering  candle's  end — ' 
As  putative  a  lorer 

Am  putadTs  a  Mend  [ 
A  mighty  frown  he  apea, 
H»lf  poetry— half  gapes. 


And  in  asthmatic  doggrel 

Dares  stntter  forth  God's  name. 
But  if  belief  be  in  him, 

It  sputters  like  a  Qame 
To  its  damp  wick  ill-suiled ; 
HalfChristian— thnce  diluted 
With  songs  abont  "  the  People," 

"Italy,"  "Progress,"  "Light"— 
Stale  cant  of  om;  Arcadians  t — 

Thnmgh  ball-rotmii  ereiy  night 
Neck-deep  in  feasts  he  roves  i 
Martfr  in  primnMe  gloves  I 
To  cloak  the  hollow  weakness 

Of  bis  lame  wit,  ho  wails 
Abont  his  "  nascent  genius 

Whose  broken  pinion  &ils:" 
That  old  conceited  cry 
All  seedling  pedants  by. 
He  says  he's  "like  a  flower 

Which  falls  before  its  time. 
For  want  of  dews  mora  healing 

And  a  more  genial  clime," 
Bat  lacks  the  plack  and  sense 


Tool 

The  first  step,  down  goes  he  1 
Then  lisps  that "  he's  a-djdng." 

Of  what  ?    The  thrush,  may  bo  I 
O  thou  light  worthless  thing  I 
Than  bud  deflowered  in  Spring  I 
Tis  thine  eOete  aspiiings. 

And  cravings,  which  ar«  nought 
But  embryos  and  abortions 

Of  violated  ibonght  I 
Thy  slip-shod  fimcy  straying 
Like  Uadness  gone  k-Uaying) 


'TIS  tAsM  that  hold  thee  captive 
In  parposeless  misrule  ] 

And,  by  thine  over-striving 
To  snatch  at  life,  0  fool  I 

Thon  writh'st  in  Ihnbo  lonely, 

Palsied  bantiing  only  t 
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LOVE  AHD  A  QUIET  UFB. 

Two  ikithral  taala,  for  twenty  ftati  and  nan. 

Adored  each  otber  in  pAcifle  Tein; 
Tha  tair  the  oatne  of  Tanenada  ban. 

And  Ser  Taddeo  waa  jclept  (he  iwain — 
Foil-bodied  oamea,  slcnr-cadeiiced  in  emiwion. 
Fit  fbi  two  tcanqnll  foUa  in  prime  eondiiioii. 
The  ladj  wai  a  placid  lolj-polj — 

A  Tcr;  canivol  personified ; 
In  look  for  all  the  world  toembling  wholljr 

A  plump  fowl  fed  on  rice  for  ChrlBtmM-tide. 
Her  heaTj  gait  said,  "  Thii  aide  np  I  With  care  1  ** 
Odd  Ibit,  a  mile  off,  het  narcotic  air. 
Fat  as  a  friar,  and  pannchj  aa  a  aack. 

Her  dear  Taddeo'i  fonn  was  like  big  B. 
A  comfortable  sonl  t  whose  fine  taoad  back 

Seemed  made  la  ut  foe  all  eternitf. 
A  lump  of  doagh  that  walked,  passed,  pafi^d,  and  Tied 
Wiiti  ft  cock-tnrkc7  in  his  &n-tuled  pride  I 

Taddeo  b;  hii  diarmer  woaU  ait  dowD, 

WiUi  "  How  d'yo  do,  lovo  ?  HoVa  jow  appetite  ? 
"  lodctd,"  qnoih  ahe,  "I  can't  complain  mj  own." 

"  And  jon,  do  tell  me,  did  f  on  sleep  last  ni^^t  ?  " 
"  QeTQii  hours,  mj  dearest  dear,  right  throagfa." 
"  I  think  at  noon  I  must  hare  dreamt  of  70a." 
And  there  tar  half  the  day  he'd  ait  and  imee, 

Stock  still,  at  ease,  as  dnmb  a*  <dl  i  or  let 
Long  yawns  in  plain  chant  qaaver  thro'  his  nose  j 

And,  ai  twere  symp  or  sweet  aniscttd. 
Suck  in  content  the  tranquil  nonchalance 
Of  his  beloTJid'a  full-orbed  coonteuauce. 
The  while  that  Inkewarm  lady,  soft  and  slow, 

Bcclining,  held  her  knitdng  for  the  nooce, 
(Taking  a  stitch  up  each  half  hour  or  so) 

Bleated  small  simpers  at  her  darling  dunce ; 
And  asked  lum  now  and  then  if  he  wonid  take 
A  dp  of  "  that  Tin  Santo"  for  her  lake. 
And  oft  when  evening  signalled  with  the  dait 

His  hour  to  wend  to  opera  or  play, 
Quoth  Tcneranda,  nodding  o'er  her  wotk 

(Not  stirring  from  the  bo&,  by  the  way. 
And  yawning  first),  "  Lore  I  is  the  weather  clear  F " 
"  Oh  1  splendid  1"    "  What'a  o'clock  7  do  tell  me,  dear  I " 
«  Just  d^t."    "  What  t  eight  ?  I'll  go  and  dieas  diieelly." 

"  Ay,  dot  "  "  But  won't  it  bore  yon  so  to  wait  f 
"  No,  no ;  dou't  huirr  I "    *■  Oh  t  I  dreu  m  qnickly." 

(And  then  they  iqnat  the  while,  aa  fixed  aa  &te.) 
"  What  time,  Taddeo  J  "  "  Nine."  *■  Well,  I  n^oee 
I  must  go  drosi,"  but  deuce  a  bit  she  goes  I 
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'  Taddeo,  desiut  I  will  107  Uack  gown  do  f  " 
"  Tm  i  w«u  tba  black  one."    "  Uiut  I  take  m^  ihairl  ? 

AdTue  me,  do  I "    "  A7,  take  it."    "  Bat,  yon  know, 
The  weather's  wum  1 "    "  Bert  not  then,  after  ftlL" 

Bnt  there  thef  stick  ;  uitil  she  aska  again, 

"  What  it  &«  time,  dear  lore  J»    "  It'a  half-put  ten." 

"  Good  gradon^  1  Where's  that  maid  ?    I  nish  ihe'd  come  ?  " 
"  Bat  whj  go  jnet  to  see  the  cmtaia  drop  T  " 

"  Another  time.    To-night  we'll  (taj  at  home." 
"  Ton're  more  than  right"    "  Well,  then.  It's  time  to  sup  1  " 

And  at  this  breakneck  pace,  u  70a  ran;  gaaa. 

All  other  matlen  of  their  Utos  progress. 


O  blessed  peace  I     0  close  and  sacred  tie  1 

Long  life  to  Veneranda  and  her  dove  1 
Bnt  I  most  needs  iofonn  yon  how  and  why 

This  &ithfhl  pair  flnt  told  their  tender  lore. 
At  a  friend's  house  they'd  dined,  and  when  npatun 
Fonnd  themselTea  side  by  aide  In  two  ann-chaira.       ' 

When  half  an  honr  bad  mntely  passed  away, 
Taddeo  plncked  np  heart,  and  broke  the  ice. 

"  Pray,  madam  ...  did  yoa  like  the  cream  to-day  ?  " 
"  Delicions  !  "    "  I'm  so  glad  yon  thongbt  it  nice. 
The  ham,  too  F  "    "  Esqoisite  1 "    "  And  then  the  birds  f  ■• 

"  Ferfectdon  1 "    "  And  the  fish  f  "    "  Beyond  all  words  1 

Tia  tme  that  we  had  hardly  room  to  sit" 
**  Kay  ;  twaB  a  pleasnie,  when  one  sate  by  goa  j 

But  if,  dear  ma'am,  I  jogged  yonr  arm  a  bit, 

Tnut  me,  'twas  what  I  coold  not  choose  bnt  do." 

"Don't  mention  It  I      Yau  nSbred,  I  nupectf 

I'm  Etont,  yon  see."    "  An  excellent  defect  t " 

*  Indeed  f  "  "  Indeed  I  That  face  now,  in  my  ^ee. 
Blooms  like  May-day.    Long  may  it  last  in  blow  1 " 

"I'm  healthy  1"  "Healthyl  Presh  as  Paradise  I" 
"  Ccane,  come  !    I'm  somewhat  stout ! "    "  And  better  so. 

For  my  part,  If  I  might,  Pd  very  fitin 

Hare  leare  to  call  npon  yon,  now  and  dien." 

■  Oh  I  yon'd  Ije  hwed  I"    "  I  bored  I  What  words  are  Ihese  f 

Twonld  rather  be  my  best  and  primeat  pleasnre." 
"Tiel  Now  you're  flattering  I  Well]  coma  when  70a  please  !" 

"  I  think,  dear  in»Jani,  in  no  common  measan, 
Onr  characters  are  fitted  to  unite. 
Tnut  do  yoa  say  ?  " 

"La!  Well— perh^«  they  might  1" 
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Like  a  great  many  other  people  &Ir.  Staintey  of  Bnnptnn  had  occanonallj 
Been  the  word  Eisteddfod  in  print,  but  its  nature  aa  veil  as  its  promulga- 
tion had  always  been  an  absolute  mystery  to  him.  Still,  he  was  ever  rwdjr 
to  leam,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  delight  that  he  accented  the  pro- 
poBition  of  his  friend  Mr.  Basby  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  something  about  this  myateriouB  thiog.  For  Mr.  Bnibjr 
had  been  invited  to  Llaorhyd^og  by  bis  aunt,  for  the  occasion,  vitb 
permission  to  bring  a  friend. 

UrBt,  Mr.  Busby  did  his  best  to  give  his  iriend  an  idea  as  to  the  ynj 
in  which  the  word  Eisteddfod  was  pronounced.  Ha  said  that  if  written 
properly  it  would  be  something  like  Eyestethvod  ;  and  as  to  its  nature,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  a  great  meetbg  of  the  bards.  Mr.  Stunley  wanted 
to  know  what  a  bard  was,  and  Afr.  Busby  said  he  believed  anybody  in 
Wales  could  be  a  bard  if  he  chose;  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  have  a  harp. 
Bat  he  promised  to  introduce  Mr.  Stainley  to  Professor  Jonen,  who  would 
tell  him  all  abant  it. 

Five  ox  ail  houra'  travelling  by  the  Great  Western  the  next  dsy 
brought  them  to  within  four  miles  of  their  deatinaticm ;  and  as  they  com- 
meneed  their  journey  by  road  to  Llanrhyddiog,  they  were  practically 
advised  of  the  evils  attending  the  want  of  punctuality,  which  is  a  chanc- 
teristio  of  the  Welsh  people.  It  is  quite  nseleas  arranging  things  in 
Wales,  for  your  true  Welshman  treats  time  and  appointments  with  con- 
tempt. He  prefers  to  muddle  on  until  he  muddles  into  a  mt,  and  in  that 
mt  the  wheel  mos  sluggishly,  obstinately,  grinding  down  all  obstacles. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  old  lady's  phaeton  should  be  waiCiDg  for 
her  visitors  at  the  railway  station ;  but  somebody  had  evidently  forgotten 
all  about  it,  or  it  had  gone  to  meet  some  one  else,  or  the  driver  bad  gDoe 
on  an  errand  with  it  first.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  ride  on  a  shaky  omnibus  that  was  not  much  bigger 
than  a  large-sized  packing-case,  drawn  by  a '  desponding  horse,  sad 
driven  by  a  large-jawboned,  sour,  hungry-looking  Weinman.  Aa  » 
rule,  the  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  is  regardi^-d  aa  a  kind  of  enter- 
tainment. The  wit  of  an  Irish  oar-driver  is  proverbial,  and  the  mj^- 
terions  dignity  of  an  English  st^er  invests  his  remarks  with  autfaoritf. 
The  contrast  was  so  great  between  all  other  known  coachmen  and  thit 
Welshman,  that  Mr.  Busby  felt  absolutely  guilty  in  having  brought  hii 
friend  into  a  land  that  could  produce  such  an  object  as  the  driver  of  a 
coach  endowed  with  neither  wit  nor  witadom.  The  influence  of  the  man's 
silent  presence  was  so  depresung  that  both  travellers  felt  wonderfully 
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leliered  u  tittj  entered  "The  World's  End"  at  Llanrh^ddiog,  when 
David  Jonet,  the  landlord,  received  tliem  with  a  degree  of  boapitality 
almost  enlhnuastic.  David  Jones  was  cheriahing  a  hojte  that  the  gen- 
tlonen  vho  had  travelled  on  his  "mail-ooach"  wonld  stay  in  hii 
lionae.  But  he  eeemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  feeling  of  caution,  visible  in 
a  lingering  ezpreMion  in  the  comer  of  hia  eye,  as  if  he  wonld  like  to  have 
agood  look  at  hii  gneeta  unobBervcd.  It  was  a  kind  of,  How  much  shall  I 
adt  1  or.  What  can  I  get  out  of  you  ?  or.  Will  yon  cheat  me  ?  look.  It  is 
tbe  cnstotn  of  men  all  over  the  world,  with  lew  exceptions,  to  aak  for 
more  than  they  mean  to  take,  and  ofier  less  than  they  mean  to  give ; 
but  nowhere  can  the  system  be  oarried  to  so  great  an  extent  aa  in  a 
Welsh  market.  Tour  thorough  Welshman  will  out-Jaw  a  Jew  at  a 
bsi;gain. 

Lounging  about  the  entrance  to  the  World's  End;  as  oar  fri^da 
entered,  and  seated  in  ila  kitchen,  were  some  dozen  or  so  of  coUiera, 
drearily  smoking.  They  had  just  come  np  from  the  pit,  and  their  gar- 
ments were  very  diverufied  with  patches  and  coal-dust.  There  was  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  native  population  in  another  room  of  the  inn, 
in  the  person  of  a  rather  coarse-looking  stranger,  who  smacked  his  lips 
aa  he  ate  hia  dinner,  and  made  a  perfect  demonstration  of  being  there,  aa 
if  he  were  not  at  alt  afraid,  and  wished  people  to  know  it 
"  A  fine  day,"  so^^ted  Mr.  Stainley. 

"  Oh,  yea,  it'a  a  fine  day,"  aaid  Mr.  Gulpin,  the  stranger.  "  Belong 
to  these  parte,  air  7  " 

"No,  thank  yoo,"  said  Busby. 

"  Same  to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Gulpin.  He  bad  oome  down  on  business, 
he  added,  but  be  thought  he  might  possibly  pnt  in  an  appeaianca  at  the 
Eisteddfod. 

On  the  Dezt  morning  the  chnrch  bells  of  Llanrhyddic^  rang  theli  besL 
Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  houses  seemed  to  have  emptied 
themeelrea  into  the  streets.  The  day  was  a  dry  ^d  a  warm  one,  and 
■lust  was  ooDsequ^tly  plentifhL  The  dust  of  a  Welsh  town,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  colliery,  is  of  the  blackest  description,  for  it  is  priacipally 
composed  of  coal-dust  that  lies  about  the  pathway  like  so  much  blat^ 
lead.  Lolling  about  the  town,  some  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
over  the  stream,  were  the  colliers,  dressed  in  th^  best.  The  best  of  a 
Welsh  coUiet  ia  a  suit  jof  black  cloth  of  ordinary  out,  and  a  common 
cloth  cap.  For  the  most  port,  when  ao  dressed,  they  will  ke^  their  hauda 
in  their  pocketS)  a  luxary  their  daily  taboora  deprive  them  oil  TheEe 
colliers  do  not  talk  much,  but  now  and  then  oi}e  of  them  will  pass  a 
remark  in  Welsh  on  the  figure,  dress,  or  manner  of  a  stranger  passing  by, 
and  then  his  companions  show  their  yellow  teeth  in  a  doll,  dry  way,  and 
cross  or  uncross  a  leg,  or  otherwise  ahift  their  position,  to  shew  they  are 
alive  to  and  ^^ireciate  the  joke.  The  great  men  of  the  town  were  going 
to  and  fro,  wearing  on  their  breaEts  imitation  leeks,  made  of  green  ribbon, 
and  metal  Prince  of  Walea's  fenthers.     The  women,  too,  wore  their  tali 
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hata ;  and  such  of  them  ta  conld  not  aflbid  such  gorgeou  atdie,  coo- 
tented  ihemaelTea  with  that  oddly-ahaped  Btrair  bead-coreiing  that  ii 
neither  a  bonoet  nor  a  hat,  and  pnrtakca  of  the  Datore  of  both,  bang 
exprenl/  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  canj  loads  to  Enute 
on  their  heada.  The  drGeaea  of  the  iromen  were  very  warm  and  com- 
Ibrtable,  competed  of  liusey;  nearly  all  being  of  the  same  pattern  of  bbck 
and  red  atripea,  on  a  brown  ground,  arranged  in  a  novel  manner,  irilk 
the  front  of  the  skirt  taken  np  by  the  hero  to  the  waist,  and  pinned  behial, 
aa  Bome  women  in  England  are  wont  to  do  when  they  cany  wata.  Thi 
petticoat  thus  e:clubited  was  of  similar  material,  and  reached  to  witlua  ■ 
foot  of  the  ground.  Moat  of  the  dreaaes  are  partly  open  at  the  nedc,  and 
display  an  ample  white  neckerchief  and  the  aboniders  were  coTsred  by 
a  woollen  ghawl  of  similar  pattern,  and  in  aome  cases  of  a  brilliant  red 
coloor.  Many  of  the  faeea  of  the  older  women  seemed  [unched  and  coo- 
tracted ;  with  few  ezceptiona  their  skin  seemed  parched  and  dried  i^ 
and  their  dark  eyes  seemed  almott  terror-stricken,  making'  them  look 
aa  if  they  were  in  oonstant  fear.  Theae  women  were  honying  about  in 
twos  and  threes;  and  it  was  noticeable  here,  as  in  moat  Welsh  tomi, 
that  the  i^pearanoe  of  the  women  was  more  refined  than  the  ^ipeanuM 
of  the  men. 

The  Eisteddfod  was  to  be  held  in  a  large  tent,  and,  though  anoonnced 
to  commence  at  ten,  it  was  eleren  before  there  was  any  sign  at  all  of  s       | 
commencement,  and  this  ugn  oonusted  of  a  number  of  people  Bak-      ' 
ing  to  the  entrance,  with  fiercely  earnest  fiices,  as  if  aomething  raj 
dreadful  had  happened,  and  crowding  throngh  the  doorway  fiuler  tku       j 
John  Jonea  eonld  collect  the  tickets.    This  made  him  very  angiy,  and 
gare  rise  to  much  geaticolation.    The  mania  for  immediate  entnnoe  btd 
not  seized  all  intending  visitors.     Some  were  loitering  still.     There  ni 
Wlllium  Griffiths,  a  grim-looking  farmer,  perfectly  oblivions  of  timf, 
talking  to  Griffith  Williams,  who  was  oblivions  also. 

"  Ar  'on  going  to  try  with  'oo  harp,  man  ?  "  asked  Griffith  Wiilians. 

"  No,  indeed,  not  I.     I  was  try  last  year,  hxA  thera  is  William  JoMi, 
he  is  to  be  one  of  the  judges  this  time."  I 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed  now  it  is  great  pity  he  was  be  made  a  judge  o£    Te^ 
indeed,"  re^nded  Griffith  Williams.  : 

That  William  Jones  was  tobeoneof  the  judges,  woold  be  held,  I7SD7 
one  who  knew  the  beta  of  the  caae,  a  good  and  soffioiKit  reason  for  WiDiam 
Griffiths  not  to  compete  for  a  prize ;    and  if  yoa  were  to  ask  William       I 
Griffiths  why,  he  would  tell  yon,  "  For  you  to  understand,  it  was  but  smtO 
matter,  but  William  Jones  was  keep  horses,  'ou  see,  and  one  of  the  honta       1 
was  kick  very  bad,  and  he  wsa  kick  the  groom,  and  killed  him.     60  tkit 
for  yoa  to  understand,  there  was  to  be  an  inqueat  upon  htm,  and  I  vaa  on       1 
the  jury.     And  we  was  all  asking  qnestions,  according  to  the  rule;  and       | 
for  yon  to  understand,  I  did  ask  if  the  horse  was  ever  kick  befbie.    And       I 
so  be  say  it  was  a  very  unneighbourly  question  to  ask,  and  ever  since  h« 
was  bear  me  ill-will,  ^ocken  bad,  yes  indeed." 
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Under  these  ciroiimBtanoeB  there  was  a  danger  of  William  Jonea  being 
hypercritical,  notwithBtanding  the  question  that  William  Griffiths  asked 
traBRicha&iT  one;  but  William  GrifEths  might  haTe  added  that  "  William 
Jones  vas  like  the  question  so  little  that  he  spit  in  my  &ce  and  abused 
me  shocken  the  veiy  next  time  he  did  meet  me."  This  William  Griffith! 
thought  was  to  be  regretted,  ibr  the  prize  was  ten  guineas,  and  he  should 
h&TB  been  tuder  other  circumstances  sure  to  win  it,  "  and  times  was 
very  bad  now,  jea  indeed  to  goodness,  ihocken  bad." 

At  half-past  eleven,  it  oocnrred  to  the  conductors  of  the  Eisteddfod 
that  it  was  about  time  to  commence.  Accordingly,  the  chief  bards  opened 
their  Gonedd  within  a  magic  i»rcle  of  stones,  arranged  as  ordered  hj  the 
Draid  priests,  and  when  the  proclamation  had  bean  read,  the  Arch-Draid 
expressed  his  willtngnen  to  confer  bardic  titles  upon  qualified  candidates, 
who  had  excelled  in  contests  for  pre-eminence  in  prose,  poetry,  or  song. 
But  it  appears  that  the  people,  ibr  the  most  part,  save  the  chief  bards 
the  trouble '  of  conferring  titles  now.  They  think  ihemaelves  quite 
competent  to  judge  of  their  own  excellence,  and  to  take  a  title  to  their 
&acy.  When  the  ceremony  of  the  Gorsedd  was  over,  the  preudent  waa 
eactffted  to  the  Eisteddfod,  and  installed  in  his  seat,  amid  the  blowing  <it 
trampete  and  the  sonnd  of  the  harp.  After  this  as  address  waa  read  to 
him,  recounting  bis  Tirtues.  This  president  waa  the  M.P.  for  the  coonty, 
a  very  bad  speaker,  but  Tery  rich,  and  equally  gracious;  diligent  to  create 
the  impreasion  that  be  enjoyed  the  meeliDg  and  did  not  at  all  consider 
himself  bored.  He  commenced  his  reply  by  complimendng  ererybody, 
and  ended  by  showering  adulation  on  the  Welsh  as  a  people,  which,  being 
precisely  what  a  Welshman  above  all  things  likes,  was  receiTed  with 
manycrieaof  "dywchl"  an  exclamation  that  may  be  interpreted  "Hear." 
Aiter  this  the  president  called  upon  the  United  Dyftyn  and  Llanllwch 
choirs  to  lead  off  in  a  competition  for  b  prise  for  singing  a  Welsh  glee, 
entitled  "  Chiw  Feibion  Dewrion  Dirwest."  By  some  meant  the  choir  had 
become  disumted,  and  while  a  gentleman  went  to  gather  it,  the  company 
had  ample  time  to  look  about  them. 

The  toit  waa  capacious,  and  in  it  were  gathered  between  two  and 
three  thousand  people.  Among  them  were  the  bards  Crenddynfab,  Myfyr 
Mon,  Yuyagainganol,  Gynddelw,  Nelydd,  and  a  host  of  other  grim  Dniida. 
The  yoonger  of  the  peofJe  looked  plump  and  meny,  but  the  elders  were 
Tery  sombre,  and  most  of  the  men  had  those  large  oheek-bonea  which 
Ki.  Bnaby  said  were  occasioned  by  the  hard  work  of  speaking  the 
langoage.  Mr.  Bnsby  would  have  been  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion 
had  he  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  spoken  to  by  some  ministers 
of  the  land,  that  they  would  rather  preach  five  sermons  in  English  than 
one  in  Welsh,  so  tiring  is  that  tongue.  The  platform  was  a  Tery  large 
one,  and  it  was  ornamented  by  the  mottoes,  "  T  gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd," 
which  Tae&ao,  "  Tmth  agaiost  the  world;"  and  "  Cymra  droa  bytii:" 
"Wales  for  ever;"  and  in  its  midst  was  an  empty  chair  fimtastically 
adorned  with  garlands.     It  was  the  ambition  of  many  to  ut  therein,  but 
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it  was  reserved  for  the  winner  of  "  the  ohair  prize  " — a  literary  feat  of  the 
first  ma^itnde,  attempted  only  by  the  most  accomplished  barda.  Hoofid 
about  on  this  platform  were  arranged  eome  fifty  or  sixty  seats,  reserved  for 
tbose  who  liked  to  pay  for  them.  Amotig  these  eXtraTagaot  people  were 
Buaby  and  Stainley,  the  ibrmer  sitting  between  Mre.  Davies  and  her 
daughter  Ruth,  the  latter  on  the  other  side  of  Hra.  Davies,  making  believe 
that  he  was  as  comfortable  as  if  he  were  next  the  comely  Bath. 

Mrs.  Davies,  of  Llanllwch  Fawr,  was  an  anmiatakeably  comfbrtable  old 
lady  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  commendable  Welshwoman. 
Her  face  was  round,  plump,  and  peacefully  expreBdonlesa  and  uncon- 
cerned about  everything.  Buth  was  a  more  delicate  copy  of  her  molho-; 
and  as  she  had  received  a  thorough  Enghsh  education,  and  been  duly 
"finished,*^  she  shone  well  among  the  less  well  to  do  ladies  of 
Llanrhyddic^. 

To  say  that  ftflss  Buth  was  educated  in  England  is  to  hint  at  thn 
esdatence  of  a  feeling  among  the  Welsh  not  generally  admitted  by  them. 
They  reuerate  their  old  language,  but  they  undoubtedly  reaped  English ; 
BO  much  BO  that  some  take  a  pride  in  not  being  able  to  speak  WelA, 
and  some  are  taunted  that  it  ia  pride,  and  not  ignorance,  that  preveota 
them  from  using  it,  A  Welshman  will  not  go  so  far  aa  to  admit  that  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  the  not  understanding  of  Welsh.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  he  argues  against  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  an  inward  ieelii^ 
that  the  Anglo- Webh man  has  the  advantage  of  him,  is  more  respectable 
and  will  make  his  bnainesB  pay  better.  Thus  it  is  that  shrewder  Welsh- 
men give  their  children  an  English  education,  and  care  little  whetha 
they  learn  Welsh  or  not ;  and  to  make  up  for  it,  deliver  eathnsiaatic 
speeohea  on  the  gloriously  poetic  language  that  is  going  to  last  ontil 
the  hoary'headed  hills  amongst  which  its  sound  is  heard  are  bowed  to  a 
level  with  the  plain, — wBich,  in  plain  language,  of  course  means — for  ever. 

Just  the  same  feeling  that  induces  this  unadmitted  respect  in  the 
Welsh  for  England,  induces  them  also,  on  the  occasion  of  their  grand 
Eisteddfod,  to  hover  round  any  foreigner  who  may  have  travelled  into 
Wales  in  search  of  the  honour  that  he  lacked  at  home.  They  do  not 
confino  their  admiration  solely  to  hopeless  literary  men;  hut  any  blighted 
mnsidBU  whom  society  will  not  appreciate,  or  any  scientific  discoverer  of 
commonplaces  whom  learned  societies  refrain  from  oommending,  will  be 
permitted  to  read  any  number  of  papa«,  or  perform  any  number  of  ain^ 
in  reaeon,  at  the  assembly  of  the  barda  of  Cymru. 

Thia  year  they  had  secured  an  entirely  new  lion— a  perfect  novel^, 
in  the  person  of  Augustus  Laurie,  who,  with  his  little  body  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  with  one  of  his  little  lege  cocked  on  another  chair,  as  he  pulled 
his  long  brown  whiskers,  said,  in  his  off-hand,  smiling  way,  that  he  was 
ccauniaaioned  by  Government  to  in^)ect  the  salmoD-fisheriea,  under 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament  This  was  the  only  account  the  dapper 
little  man  gave  of  himself;  and  no  one  knew  any  more  of  him,  beyond  a 
whisper  that  he  waa  related  to  "  the  great  Lanriei  of  Scotland,"  whoever 
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they  migbt  be.  None  knew  exactly  hov  be  cftme  to  be  famous  in  tbdr 
midst,  except  A&.  Jones,  the  school-master — a  man  of  no  questionable 
Kspeolabilily — to  whom  he  had  introdnced  bimseir,  and  who  had  been  at 
macb  trouble  to  introdnce  him  to  the  rich  cool  and  iron  masters.  Thna 
it  was  that  all  at  once  Mr.  Laurie  became  &moua,  while  the  poor  innocent 
school-master  looked  on  amazed,  and  wondered  hoff  he  could  bare  had  the 
audacity  to  entertain  so  distinguished  a  gentleman.  But  at  the  eame 
time  he  felt  rather  hurt  when  Mr.  Laurie  went  out  of  his  way,  at  that  very 
Eisteddfod,  to  snub  him.  The  name  of  Augustus  Laurie  was  oflen  on  the 
lips  of  £uth,  as  it  was  npou  the  lips  of  all  the  other  ladies  of  Llanrhyddiog. 
Tiiia  made  Ben  Busby  rather  jealous,  and  Mr.  Stainley  desired  "  to  see  this 
fellow  Laurie."  He  bad  every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  to  the  very  best 
advantage  on  this  occanon,  as  he  strutted  about  the  pUtform,  with  an  opera- 
glan  slung  acTDsa  his  shoulder  (a  most  effeotiva  thing,  strongly  resembling 
a  genuine  quiver  of  Cupid's  darta),  never  in  one  place  long ;  now  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  containing  50,0002.,  engaged  in  a  smiling  con- 
versation ;  tlien  pasung  aoroes  the  platform,  giving  a  nod  to  a  couple  of 
thousand,  and  a  "how  d'e  do"  to  a  five  thouaand,  in  order  to  spend  quite 
fire  minutes  in  flattering  discourse  with  nuunma  who  most  jealously 
guarded  a  pensive  eighty  thousand ;  and  all  this  to  the  amazement  and 
env^r  of  some  half  a  dozen  local  wallflowers,  who  would  bare  been  ready 
to  give  ten  years  of  their  lives  for  such  coolness.  But  then  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  Lauries  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  commissioned  by 
Government  to  look  aller  the  aalmon-flsheries.  So  Mr.  Laurie  had  picnics 
in  abundance  arranged  for  him,  and  what  time  he  did  not  spend  in  visit- 
ing ma  occupied  in  the  billiard-room,  where  he  sometimes  lost,  but 
more  freqaently  won.  But  what  the  salmon  were  doing  all  thia  time, 
Mr.  Laurie  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  care. 

What,  too,  were  the  United  Dyflryn  and  Llanllwch  choirs  doing  7  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  to  aasemble  them  now  returned  perfectly  unsuo- 
cessiul :  he  suggested  the  omission  of  -their  piece,  until  they  could  be  re- 
united. Next  in  the  programme  was  a  prize  for  the  best  "  engljn  "  on  a 
recently  departed  bard.  An  "  englyn  "  is  a  piece  of  metrical  compoation 
consisting  of  four  lines,  the  rowels  and  consonants  in  which  are,  in  certain 
places,  similar,  so  that  the  alliteration  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  a 
native.  This  prizo  was  competed  for  by  several  odd-looking  men,  who, 
from  their  rough  appearance,  seemed  little  capable  of  even  aspiring  to 
TcrsiflcatioQ,  much  less  poetry;  but  the  judge  thought  they  were  genuine 
poeta,  so  tlie  matter  must  be  settled  for  ever  thus.  The  prize  was  won  by 
a  rising  bard,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Gwynedd,  pronounoed,  as 
nearly  aa  I  can  convey  it,  Goouneth.  The  adjudicator  was  an  old  and 
eminent  bard,  nominated  I^  the  projector  of  the  Eisteddfod,  learned  in 
Bruidic  lore,  and  one  who  devoted  moat  of  his  time  to  writing  "  englynion  " 
(which,  be  it  known,  is  the  plural  of  the  word  "  englyn")  in  honour  of 
his  people  and  ^e  works  of  bis  foreflkthera.  Busby  was  moved  to  ask  this 
old  gentleman  for  a  translation  of  the  "  englyn  "  that  seemed  to  create  so 
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much  delight  ftmung  the  sa^oioe,  but  th«  Tener^ble  baid  annnd  Ua 
it  could  not  ha  done. 

"Nof  indeed;  yoa  hvra  no  irords  in  jour  langoage  to  hold  &6 
meaning  of  oni  Welsh.  I  nerer  asw  a  good  tnnalation  mynlf.  So, 
indeed." 

Bat  it  nerer  occmred  to  the  old  gentleman  that  he  did  not  know 
enongli  of  azij  other  language  to  enable  him  to  judge.  On  thit  bong 
suggested  to  him,  be  said— 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  was  not  toking  of  an;  other  language^  I  irat  told^ 
of  WeUh,  'ou  see,  and  'ou  can't  translate  Welsh  whatever." 

This  was  conolusive. 

Our  friends  continned  their  promenade  in  accordance  with  the  iaducn, 
aod  now  and  then  Mr.  Stainley  stood  np  in  a  prominent  place,  taking  rim 
with  bii  eye-glass.  He  asked  innTimerable  questi<ms  in  EngliJii  sad 
leceired  the  fullest  inibrmation  in  Welsh,  with  which  he  seemed  poftdly 
satisfied.  In  the  meantime  tlie  Eisteddibd  progressed,  now  with  a  kog 
diT'  speecb,  and  then  with  a  short  wit^  one.  At  one  time  thoe  m 
performing  the  choir  of  a  little  country  church  of  the  neighbourhood, 
composed  all  of  old  men,  sppaientl/  farmers,  moat  of  them  with  budjf 
legs,  dressed  in  corduroy  breediea  and  drab  gaiters ;  and  almost  all 
wore  large-rimmed  epectacles.  They  had  very  powerful  gruff  voicei,  tad 
sang  with  great  care,  followii^  the  notes  most  attoitiTely.  Thej  did  sot 
gain  a  prize,  but  they  certainly  deserved  one  for  their  great  peraereraDO^ 
Then  came  the  reading  of  a  euccessAit  essay,  by  the  bard  Glan  Fedr,  qw 
some  historical  subject.  From  its  contents  one  would  have  tboogbt  ihtl 
it  gained  the  prize  by  reason  of  the  essayist  having  at  his  oommtni  ■ 
greater  number  of  adulatory  adjectives  in  praise  of  the  Welsh  pe(^  tlmi 
any  other  of  the  competitors.  This  ojnnion  was  expressed  indeed  Vf 
derisive  Mr.  Buabj,  and  thereupon  followed  a  conversation  anua^  lb* 
byetanden. 

Frofeasor  Jones,  who  for  a  Wekhman  aeemed  to  be  strangely  tnuUiil 
aa  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  countrymen,  said  that  it  W 
customary  to  deal  in  fulsome  flattery  at  Eiateddfodau  (which  is  the  phuil 
of  Eisteddfod),  and  contiuued  to  discourse  on  the  general  qucetion ;  !>>> 
argument  being,  that  if  the  Welsh  people  continued  trusting  to  iba 
speeches  of  bards  in  adoration  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  tk 
glories  of  their  country,  they  would  never  rise  from  their  present  obtcnntf, 
and  Englishmen  would  couliune  to  fill  the  most  important  posts  in  their 
towns.  What  he  advised  was  the  utilixation  of  the  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  Eisteddfbdati.  It  might  weU  form  the  baaia  of  a  Social  Scieixs 
Congress,  or  something  of  the  kind,  which  would  be  of  true  beitefit  to  lbs 
people ;  and,  if  deemed  necesaary,  their  meetings  might  still  be  ocodDcM 
alter  the  ancient  Druidic  &shion :  for  the  fact  is,  the  Cymiy  aie  tc7 
proud  of  the  muatlQesa  of  the  Eisteddfod.  They  say  it  sprang  frdo  ^ 
original  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  ancient  Britain,  before  dis 
Saxon  Witteuagemote  came  into  existence. 
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WLile  tbe  proletBOT  was  ih\a  learnedly  disconnung  on  Uie  ioatitution, 
;«nenl  attention  was  being  diverted  to  b  competition  in  penniUion  singing, 
wliich  Memed  to  be  the  most  interesting  perronna&ce  of  the  day.  Pen- 
niUion singing  is  improvised,  and  is  carried  on  hj  the  two  competing 
bards  chanting  repartee,  accompanied  bjr  the  harp.  When  well  done,  the 
wiKy  bards  keep  the  assembled  Gymrf  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  Following 
upon  this  was  another  interesting  performance  by  a  little  girl  of  fbnr  yean 
of  age,  dressed  in  fnll  Welsh  coetnroe,  including  the  tall  hat  and  the  bright 
red  shawl.  She  sang  an  old  Welsh  air,  to  a  fawp  aocompaoiment  by  the 
bard  "  Paicerdd  Gwalia  " — "the  chief  minstrel  of  Wales."  Themoltitude 
effaces  seemed  lit  up  with  pleasure,  eagerly  Hstening  to  the  lisping  rtnce,  and 
inpplying,  by  their  imaginations,  the  mieaing  notes,  as  the  pretty  little  old- 
&>bioned  child  laboured  on,  keeping  the  veiy  best  of  time. 

Following  this  came  &  patriotia  i^ieech  hy  a  noted  preacher  of  the 
period,  who  spoke  with  sach  zeet  and  spirit  upon  the  motto,  "Cymru 
Cymro  a  Chymraeg  " — which  means,  "  Wales,  Welshmen,  and  the  Welsh 
I-sngnage " — that  fail  hearers  were  gradually  led  on  to  wild  excitement, 
sod  rose  in  a  body  shouting,  "  Clywch  I  cljrwch ! "  and  clapping  their 
hands,  so  that  really  one  would  believe  without  doubt  that  there  never 
was  sach  a  place  as  Wales,  and  never  would  be  such  another.  It  was 
jnst  before  the  conclndon  of  this  speech  that  Mr.  Gnlpin  made  his 
appearuce,  and  greeted  Mr.  Stainley  with  as  broad  a  grin  as  had  ever 
nsted  on  his  face  before. 

"  Ain't  it  a  force — oh,  my  I "  was  all  Mr.  Guipin  could  aay,  and  chuck- 
ing up  his  chin  derinvely  was  all  Mr.  Gulpin  could  do.  Still  he  must 
needs  come,  because  he  liked  to  look  on  and  wonder,  be  disgnsted,  and 
express  his  disgust.  He  had  not  been  in  the  place  long,  however,  before 
he  espied  Mr.  Laurie  deeply  engaged  with  the  mother  of  80,000/. 

"  Hold  hard  I  "  said  Mr.  Gulpin,  and  he  ducked  and  dived,  and  veered 
round  this  way  and  that  to  get  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Laurie.  Being  satisfied, 
he  repeated,  "  Hold  hard  I "  again,  walked  across  the  platform  towards 
Ur.  Laurie,  politely  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and,  making  all  kinds  of  grimaces,  remarked— 

"  Bilka,  my  boy,  I  hardly  knowed  yoa  with  them  swell  clothes  on." 
Mr,  Laurie  seemed  to  turn  all  kinds-  of  colours  at  onoe,  and  !^&, 
Gnlpin  looked  on  with  ogreieh  dehght,  as  his  victim  edged  bis  way  off 
the  platform,  through  the  crowd,  and  out  of  the  door.  Recovering 
his  surprise  at  the  door,  Mr,  Laurie  offered  an  objection  to  Mr.  Gulpin's 
proceedings,  suggesting  that  he  must  hare  been  mistaken,  and  appealed 
to  a  respectable  tradesman  of  the  town  as  to  whether  he  was  not  staying 
with  the  first  &mily  in  Llsnrhyddiog,  and  was  not  the  Govranment 
Inspector  of  salmon-fiaheries  I 

Mr.  Gnlpin  derided  the  supposition.  "  Government  Inspector,  eh  I . 
Oh,  no,  yoa  ain't  Government  inspected  you  are.  Don't  you  go  belying 
your  profession.  You're  a  billiard  marker,  not  to  say  billiard  sharper, 
■od  at  the  present  moment  you're  wanted," 
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So  Mr.  Bilks  had  to  "  come  ftloDg,"  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  naoia- 
Ail  Laurie,  the  lion  of  the  Asy.  The  dapper  little  man  had  been  ao  courted 
that  it  would  ha*e  been  next  to  imposrible  fi»  Mia  to  have  resisted  die 
temptation  he  fell  into,  and  hia  dupes  were  not  slow  to  diecover  that  be 
must  have  been  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow  to  have  so  deoeiTed  them. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  there  was  more  Eisteddfod,  with  &ali 
hononrable  chairmen,  and  more  speech-making,  more  englymon  ud 
pennillion,  and  more  chonu.  The  same  audience  with  the  same  entlm- 
uasm.  The  same  tent,  with  the  same  mottoes.  The  same  nolMlity  oa 
tlie  platform,  with  Mr.  Btaiolej  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Xaurie.  The 
professor  as  discursive  and  urbane  as  ever.  More  flattery  being  dt^tenscd, 
and  the  same  capacity  exhibited  for  swallowing  it.  And  then  when  &t 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  great  gathering  were  over,  Llanrhyddiog 
went  to  sleep  again  in  its  own  accustomed  &shion,  in  which  people 
leemed  to  get  up  only  that  they  might  eat,  and  ate  only  that  they  might 
sleep,  work  being  indulged  in  simply  that  the  time  might  not  hsog 
heavily  on  their  hands.  This  monotony,  to  any  but  the  nativee,  would 
have  been  unbearable  for  any  length  of  time  j  for  Sunday  was  the 
only  day  that  seemed  to  come  once  a  week,  the  others  were  all  so  vCTy 
much  alike. 

On  the  fitet  of  these  Sundays  that  intervened  to  break  the  monotony, 
Mrs.  Daviee  and  her  household  went  to  the  chapel.  Mr.  Busby  and 
Mr.  Stainley  accompanied  her,  and  found  the  chapel  to  be  a  queer  little 
place,  veiy  small  and  very  plain,  with  four  candlesticks  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  two  or  three  banging  on  the  wall ;  these  latter  being 
made  of  tin,  and  polished  so  as  to  act  as  reflectors.  There  was  an  ordintiy 
flre-placa  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  the  powB  were  of  the  commooest 
description,  and  round  the  pulpit  was  the  large  square  enclosure  whidi 
in  the  stricter  churches  of  the  Wesleyans  is  set  apart  fbr  the  elden. 

The  preacher  was  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Evans,  and  he  hid 
journeyed  ten  mOes  that  morning,  to  conduct  the  service.  He  oommeoced 
by  giving  out  a  hymn  in  Welsh.  Contrary  to  the  custom  general^ 
adopted  in  churches  and  chapels  in  England,  the  congr^ation  did  not  riM 
in  a  body  at  the  sounding  of  the  first  note  of  the  hymn;  indeed,  scarcely 
more  than  three  people  had  risen  from  their  seats  by  the  time  the  fint 
line  had  been  chanted  by  the  leader.  But  slowly,  one  by  one,  the  people 
rose,  until  perhaps  three-fourths  of  their  number  were  standing,  and 
singing  lustily.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same  wild,  absent  look  abont 
the  features  of  each,  comparing  well  with  the  wild  weird  notes  of  the  song 
that  they  sung.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same  listleasneas,  too,  in  their 
manner  ;  fbr  those  of  the  men  who  stood,  lolled  on  the  back  of  their  pein, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  some  turning  this  way,  and  some  that, 
.  now  singing,  ROW  silent.  Near  to  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  voices  seemed 
to  flog,  and  the  sound  died  almost  to  the  volume  of  but  <me  voice  j  when 
from  one  comer  of  the  chapel  lustily  swelled  the  first  note  of  the  tone. 
This  voice  was  soon  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  mngers,  and  m  the  rtM 
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vsB  repeated  ;  dying  gradually,  the  Eound  wbb  caught  up  again  ia 
anothei  part  of  the  chapel,  and  the  same  procesa  vas  repeated — falling 
and  rising,  dying  and  reviving  for  some  four  or  five  times,  when  the 
spirit  seemed  to  move  none  to  re-awakea  the  sound,  and  ao  the  hymn 
ended.  This  is  one  of  the  cbaracteriatics  of  the  native  Webh  singing,  and 
it  has  a  very  strange  and  moving  efTect.  The  tunea  are  mostly  in  the 
minor  key,  and  the  wailing  notes  of  the  singers  seem  like  the  last  cries  of 
a  dying  language. 

On  the  completion  of  the  hymn,  the  preacher  commenced  a  prayer  in 
s  scarcely  audihle  voice,  but,  by-and-by,  it  grew  louder,  and  oooasionally 
tiie  people  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  aapirsdonB  of  the  preacher  by 
a  repetition  of  "  Amen,"  "  Ay,  ay,"  and  "  Deolch,"  which  last  may  be 
translated  "  Gloria  Deo." 

As  the  service  advanced,  and  when  the  preaching  commenced,  these 
comments  increased ;  and,  as  is  customary  in  such  places,  some  members 
of  the  eongr^ation  arose — others  walked  out  of  their  seats  and  leaned 
over  the  back  of  another  pew.  One  old  man,  with  red  hair,  and  with  a 
very  large  magenta- coloured  wooUen  wrapper  tied  round  his  neck  with  a 
bov,  placed  himself  in  all  kinds  of  positiona,  now  and  then  repeating  his 
'  comments  with  much  fervour.  As  the  preacher  grew  warm  in  his  dis- 
course, and  chanted  his  exhortations  of  many  sentencea  commenciflg  with 
the  some  syllables,  and  ending  with  a  kind  of  wail — which  among  the 
people  is  called  "  the  hwyl" — some  even  wept,  and  many  seemed  moved. 
Busby  felt  a  kind  of  thrill  at  the  extraordinary  tone  of  the  preacher 
and  the  earnest  looks  of  the  people;  and  even  Mr.  Stoinley  "ielt  a 
little  out  of  the  common."  Indeed  there  was  only  one  thing  that  marred 
the  touching  nature  of  tbe  serrice,  and  that  was  the  immense  amount  of 
expectoration  that  was  going  forward  all  over  the  chapeL  Even  the 
minister,  while  preaching,  was  not  careful  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  a 
habit  that  seemed  to  be  so  generally  prevalent. 

The  service  was  ooncluded  by  another  hymn,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
was  ended,  for  the  preaching  had  moved  the  people  to  praise.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  whole  was  strangely  afiec^ng,  as  all  such  services  are,  even  to 
tboBe  not  understanding  the  tongue.  And  thus  it  can  be  well  onder- 
•tood  why  the  people  cling  ao  tenaciously  to  their  language,  for  though 
(he  cold  Saesoneg  may  do  well  enough  for  their  business,  their  emotions 
can  find  a  voice  only  in  their  loved  Chymraeg. 

With  this  experience  of  Llanrliyddlog,  Messieurs  Busby  and  Stainley 
wisely  mode  an  end  of  their  visit. 
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It  WEI  during  a  Utde  tour  that  I  made  in  Ireland  vhen  following  in  tk 
wake  of  ber  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  first  progren  tfarongh  tbit 
most  famoos  island,  tliat  I  one  da^  found  myself  standing  in  a  lathci 
disconsolate  state  at  the  large  window  of  a  Teiy  dreary  inn,  in  a  doQ 
remote  connliy  town.  Except  the  thickness  of  the  dost  that  lay  on  the 
table  there  was  no  object  in  ^e  room  to  ei^^age  attrition  or  coriosi^, 
but  while  I  stood  wearily  looking  out  of  the  window  I  beheld  one  tbtt 
instantly  excited  both.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  &r  remored  from 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  still  by  no  means  old,  who  stood  just  befoi«  it  in 
an  attitude  one  might  imajpne  designed  for  effect,  but  with  an  exprexian 
of  face  that  art  oouH  scarcely  anume. 

Her  arms  were  croued  over  the  breast  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  each 
hand  to  rest  on  the  opposite  aboalder;  they  were  not  the  ruddy  hands  d 
a  oondtry  damsel,  but  pale,  thin,  atmoet  bloodless  In  aspect.  A  manile 
that  had  once  been  scarlet  hong  loosely  round  a  tall  waated  figure:  the 
iace  was  quite  colourless,  and  seemed  immoTable  as  marble,  but  the  kigt 
dark  eyes  were  fall  of  the  most  aingnlar  and  melancholy  light ;  they  vb« 
upturned  to  the  window,  and  fastened  on  me  with  a  fixed  and  sonowfnl 
gate. 

In  answer  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  silent  supplication,  I  threw  i 
mxpence  into  the  street ;  it  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  but  she  never  noticed 
it,  nor  withdrew  the  mournful  eyes  from  my  face  J  their  silently  beaeechisg 
expression  was  unaltered ;  while  standing  thus  she  burst  into  a  strahi  of 
■ong  of  the  strangest  and  wildcat  description.  No  words  were  distingniili- 
able;  it  was  a  wild  and  plaintive  melody  that  seemed  to  flew  &om  ih< 
•onl  of  sorrow. 

Before  it  ceased  the  man  denominated  miter  came  into  the  roosn. 

"Who  is  she"  I  aaked. 

"  A  poor  creature  every  one  is  good  to.     God  help  her." 

"  I  threw  down  a  stxpence,  but  she  did  not  notice  it." 

"  Nor  won't.     She  only  takes  food." 

"  Indeed  I  pray  then  bring  her  in,  and  give  her  this,"  noddiog  ^ 
head  to  the  luncheon  I  could  not  eaL 

He  brought  her  into  the  room.  She  held  out  a  poor  checked  ^rce, 
and  received  the  food  in  ulence;  looking  at  me  she  made  the  sign  of  tlic 
cross  on  her  breast,  and  went  away  without  uttering  a  word, 

"  Is  she  mad  7 "  woa  my  inquiry. 

"  She  is  not  ri^t  in  herself,"  the  waiter  replied,  dighdy  ootraetins 
my  expreMtoo. 
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"  Has  ahe  no  friends  ? " 

"  Ereiy  one  is  friends  to  her,  poor  girl," 

"  But  no  relntives,  no  one  to  talce  care  of  bet  ?  " 

"  Ah  [  rare  God  takes  care  of  her,  when  He  took  away  the  creature's 
leasoii.  She  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  mouDtidn,  and  they  Eay 
she  comes  of  decent  people — great  people  entirely  they  were  in  the  old 
limes,  before  Henry  H.  or  Cromwell  came  over  here.  But  her  thther's 
people  got  into  trouble  ten  or  fifteen  yean  ago,  aboat  a  boy  that  was 
killed  np  there  by  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  su  old  man  that 
oud  to  go  about  with  her  in  my  time,  that  is,  £re  yesrs  ago  come  Candle- 
mu,  vhen  I  came  to  this  place,  and  they  said  he  was  her  father.  He 
wu  a  pilgrim,  and  only  took  food  or  a  night's  lodging.  He  had  '  made 
1)19  soul,'  good  man,  whatever  bad  gone  again  bim,  and  one  day  he  was 
found  lying  dead  under  a  hedge,  and  she,  poor  innocent,  sitting  beside 
him,  not  crying  nor  aoreeching,  but  just  as  quiet  as  if  she  were  watching 
an  infant  asleep  in  its  cradle." 

"  How  veiy  odd." 

"  True  for  you,  ma'am.  But  if  you  please,  the  car  >£  waiting,  aud  it'a 
myself  forgot  to  tell  you." 

I  forthwith  mounted  the  said  car,  and  holding  on  as  well  as  I  could, 
contrived  to  reach  the  house  where  I  was  to  be  a  Tisttor,  and  where, 
having  described  the  apparition  that  had  interested  me  so  much  at  the 
inn,  I  was  told  the  history  I  now  record, 

Eveleen  O'Connor  vat  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  in  England 
might  be  said  to  be  well  to  do  in  the  world,  but  who  in  Ireland  derived 
more  importance  among  hia  neighbours  from  the  honours  of  his  tradi- 
tionaiy  ancestry  than  from  the  number  of  acres  he  was  able  to  farm. 

Brian  O'Connor,  on  the  authority  of  bis  family  tradition,  and  in  tbe 
pedantic  language  of  the  hedge-schoolmaster,  could  boast  of  being 
■descended  in  a  direct  and  mathematically  straight  line  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  belaud ;  bis  claim  was  conudered  too  clear  to  be  disputed ;  he 
*>s  an  O'Connor,  and,  therefore,  a  descendant  of  the  &moua  Roderick 
O'Connor,  who,  in  Brian's  most  eloquent  phraseology,  "  was  the  renowned 
■ad  mifbrtunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  nnfortunate  land."  His  heredi- 
^  pride  was,  however,  chiefly  displayed  in  the  harmless  garrall^  of  a 
S°^-hc«rted  old  man :  in  bis  only  son,  who,  alter  their  illustrious 
sncestor,  was  named  Roderick,  though  always  called  Rory,  pride  assumed 
s  darker  character,  because  it  was  aUied  to  a  disagreeable  and  even  repul- 
»i»e  disposition — a  character  scarcely  comprehensible  to  the  plain  aud 
plodding  English  &rmer  who  might  possess  ten  times  his  wealth. 

Brian  was  a  widower;  he  had  remuned  so  from  tbe  dme  when  his 
youngest  child — a  girl  some  years  younger  than  her  brother — bad  been 
lxm>  The  neighbours  said  "  he  doted  dovm  on  Eveleen,  who  took  more 
slier  him  than  dork  Rory  did,  and  hadn't  one  bit  more  pride  nor  stifihess 
than  if  she  had  come  of  nobody  and  wasn't  to  have  a  fortune ;"  for  Eveleen 
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grew  up  to  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  gny,  handiome,  liapj^i 
and  nilfal. 

HU  Biater'a  demeanour  was  often  &  sore  grieruiCG  toIlory;«lieBhtaiiV 
from  his  dark  looks  when  he  reproved  her,  and  if  she  saw  he  wm  really 
angry ;  bnt  when  she  could  yentnre  to  do  so  she  tossed  her  handsome  hm 
defiantly,  langhed  at  his  vesation,  and  repeated  tho  ccmduct  that  pm 
him  displeasure,  winning  her  own  way  or  taking  it,  and  showing  do 
more  conceit  or  haughtiness  at  wake  or  wedding,  rustio  dance  or  ereoinj 
walk,  til  an  any  country  beauty  might  do  independently  of  pride  of  pedigree 

Eveleen  O'Connor  was  the  natural  product  of  her  conntry;  open- 
hearted,  impulsive,  and  thoughtless ;  entering  heartily  into  all  preaoit 
eiyoyment  with  utter  recklesaneHS  of  future  consequences,  yet  foil  «lw  cf 
deep  passionate  feeling,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  what  others  thought  (f 
her.  She  was  believed  to  hare  had  a  first-rate  edacntion;  she  couH 
read,  sprig  maslin,  and  it  was  said  she  could  write ;  it  was  a  feet  thst  slw 
had  worked  something  like  a  dog  in  worsteds,  which  was  framed  andbinig 
up  in  the  parlour,  or  "  room,"  as  that  seldom-used  apartment  of  an  Indi 
faimhouse  in  commonly  called;  and  which,  in  addition  to  that  OTDiaoeit, 
boasted  a  boarded  floor  and  a  maht^ny  table,  while  the  deep  windov- 
seat  held  the  whole  femily  library,  consisting  of  four  smoke-brownd 
volumes  of  a  fiibulous  history  of  Ireland  in  daya,  I  believe,  before  de 
Flood,  and  having  die  pages  relating  to  King  fioderick  much  worn  ^ 
frequent  and  very  laborious  perusal. 

One  Simday  dark  Rory  came  into  dinner  with  a  countenance  ilill 
darker  than  usual;  the  thunder-cloud  soon  burst.  He  was  ftarions  )l 
having  heard  that  his  sister  had  been  again  seen  waOuog  with  J^ 
Delaney :  "  a  fellow  she  ought  to  scorn  to  look  at  the  stiroe  nde  of  the 
way  with,  and  whom  she  had  so  often  been  warned  to  drop." 

Eveleen  did  not  now  toss  her  head,  or  laugh,  or  scofF  ftt  her  brotber'i 
queer  notions.  She  coloured,  and  then  grew  pole;  shrank  fitan  li' 
angry  and  searching  gaze,  and  looked  to  her  father  as  if  for  help.  1^< 
timid  old  man,  always  anxious  to  conciliate  the  exasperated  p<ur,  bega" 
a  sort  of  exhortation  with  the  words — 

"  There  now,  alanna,  have  done,  will  ye?  it  can't  be  helped  W* 
You  won't  be  after  doing  bo  again,  Eveleen,  astore;  doo't  now,  agra." 

"  Tou  won't  go  for  to  side  with  Rory  against  me,  £ither  deurt"  criw 
the  girl  in  a  voice  of  supplication  that  came  from  the  heart.  Its  tone  to 
enough  for  Eory;  he  threw  back  his  chair,  and,  stopping  feranomoit 
before  he  left  the  room,  he  swore  a  deep  and  deliberate  oatJi  to  he  tot 
death  of  Delaney  if  ever  his  sister  demeaned  herself  by  thinking  of  him. 

Eveleen  knew  well  what  thinking  of  him  meant;  she  knew  she  'M 
thinking  of  him  just  in  the  way  her  brother  wanted  her  not  to  think; 
the  dish  she  held  fell  from  her  hands  on  the  floor,  and  he,  looking  at  her 
white  face,  added  as  an  additional  warning,  a  fl-esh  asseveration  to  his 
horrid  vow,  and  set  oflT  to  the  next  market  town,  where  he  intended  to 
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Hxj  that  night.  An  honr  or  no  afterwards  Kveleen  walked  out  to  a  hazel 
grore  near  the  house,  leaving  her  Ather  asleep  in  his  large  chair.  It  was 
a  shady,  pleasant  place;  the  bongha  formed  a  canopjr  over  tangled  brnah- 
wood,  wild-fiowera,  and  ehort  ahiny  grasi.  There  the  yonng  folks  of  the 
neigfaboDThood  often  met ;  but  the  hoar  was  too  early  for  such  meetings, 
and  the  girl's  heart  was  too  heavy  for  their  mirth, 

I'oT  the  first  time  in  her  yonng  lifo  the  heart  of  Eveleen  O'Connor  was 
heavy;  full  to  oppremion  with  an  undefined  aadnefls;  the  shadow  or  a 
coming  sorrow  was  upon  her.  She  raised  her  ann  to  pull  down  a  branch 
of  hazel  nttts,  unconsanoiiB  that  she  did  ao,  for  she  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing quite  unlike  nut-gathering:  yet  atill  she  tried  and  tried  again  to 
lower  the  bongh  that  was  too  strong  for  her.  An  arm  was  stretched  over 
her  bead ;  the  bough  was  swept  down  almost  to  lie  ground.  Her  head 
WIS  then  turned,  and  her  black  tearful  eyes  fell  before  the  bright  and 
hcneat  onee  that  laughingly  met  them. 

Team  in  thow  of  the  gay  and  admired  Eveleen  no  one  remembered 
to  have  seen  ;  and  tlie  answer — "  Not  mnch,  Jem  " — ^made  to  Delaney'a 
anxious  inqniry  as  to  what  had  happened,  did  not  satisfy  the  inquirer. 
The  trath  was  soon  found  out,  and  the  cause  of  the  unusual  tears  dis- 
covered.  Thus,  as  a  few  words  oftm  lead  to  a  great  many,  the  three 
already  quoted  led  finally  to  a  declaration  from  Jem  Delaney  that  Eveleen 
O'Connor  might  indeed  get  a  richer  husband,  but  none  that  could  love 
W  better;  and  these  words,  again,  led  to  the  dechiration  on  her  part  that 
she  would  take  no  other  htisband  than  poor  Jem. 

Kreleen's  love  was  not  misplaced,  barring — as  the  Irish  aay — the  bet 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  family ;  but  her  brother  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  and  her  father  was  only  giiided  by  him.  Delaney  woe 
a  young  man  of  whom  eveiy  one  spoke  well ;  every  one  but  Sory 
O'Connor  would  say  he  iras  a  clever,  proper  boy,  which  meant  a  well- 
grown,  handsome  nnmarried  man.  He  woe  tme-hearted,  intelligent,  and 
good.  All  the  ol^ections  even  Bory  could  entertain  against  him  were 
three — he  Tvas  come  of  nobody,  he  had  no  money,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
&voarite  than  the  dracendant  of  the  kings  qf  Irdand,  and  the  heir  of  a 
little  mun  of  money  in  the  county  bank. 

Neither  Eveleen  nor  her  lover  were  much  given  to  considerEtlon  or 
eshortntion  ;  caution  and  reserve  are  not  Irish  qualities,  and  certainly 
appear  very  disagreeably  iaui  Irish  character.  Our  story  might  have 
been  a  different  one,  or  rather  night  not  have  had  an  existence,  if  they 
had  formed  any  port  of  those  of  the  young  couple  who  passionately  and 
hastily  arranged  their  destiny  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hazel  grove. 

Not  many  hours  aflerwards  Eveleen  was  some  miles  distant  from  her 
home ;  they  were  both  in  Sunday  dress,  and  quite  ready  for  the  priest,  who 
was  the  'bridegroom's  relation,  to  make  them  one  for  life. 

If  there  are  no  peoplh  who  more  noturally  act  on  what  is  termed  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  there  are  also  none  who,  in  general,  more  keenly 
and  deeply  flufier  tiie  pcnal^  that  often  srises  from  allowing  feeling  to 
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conquer  judgment.  Eveleen  O'Connor  was  ponessed  of  all  tli«  keen, 
paauonate,  yet  variable  faelings  of  her  coantiy.  No  sooner  wu  the  tttp 
taken  whioh  her  brother  had  so  terribly  denounced,  than  a  dread  of  iti 
resnlta  to  him  ahe  so  truly  loved  aeized  upon  her  heart,  and  canaed  her  to 
implore  him  not  to  letom  home  with  hei  aa  they  had  oiigbally  agned 
ahonld  be  the  esse.  The  loving  brid^room  readily  yielded  to  anch  a 
solicitation,  and  instead  of  taking  her  back  as  soon  as  the  ceremoi^  m 
performed,  and  asking  forgiveneaa  for  a  ran~away  marriage,  be  teoogU 
tlie  taembling  bride  to  an  old  honae  on  liie  hill  aide,  of  which  he  kejit  Ox 
key,  while  the  ownen,  who  sometimes  worked  with  him,  were  on  what  ii 
called  "  the  tramp." 

It  waa  a  miserable  sort  of  place  in  which  to  celebrate  t^  wedding  (!■ 
yonng,  handaome,  and  hitherto  haj^y  conple.  But  love  was  diere,  and 
the  gloom  of  inward  fear  or  outward  wretchedness  was  brightened  wbai 
Eveleen  looked  on  the  happy,  joyAiIly  smiling  husband,  who  boilt  np  a 
pile  of  turf  on  tiie  widc^  gratelesa  hearth,  placed  her  inaa  old  chaii  beade 
it,  and  declared  himself  («  be  as  h^^y  as  a  king. 

"  It  is  a  poor  place  to  bring  you  to,  mavoumeen,"  he  sud,  "  but  itm 
with  the  morning's  light  we  will  be  off*,  and  it's  myaelfwill  bepcmdto 
take  you  back  in  honour  and  happineae  to  the  people  that  owned  yon." 

Eveleen  shivered — not  at  the  thought  of  remumng,  but  of  going:  to 
stay  in  that  poor  house  with  Jem  Belaney  waa  all  she  wished:  all  tlie 
rest  of  the  world  might  be  a  blank ;  within  those  four  clay  walls  vai  aU 
to  which  her  heart  clttng  now  in  ils  wild  and  passionate  devotioo ;  and 
she  shivered,  not  at  the  thought  of  remaining  days,  months,  yean  vitl^ 
him  in  snch  an  abode  aa  that,  but  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  it  to  expoaa 
him  to  her  brother's  iury.  Still,  when  ^e  met  his  beaming  ^ea,  ai>d 
looked  at  his  honeat  face,  ahe  smiled,  and  got  over  her  feaia  and  be^ 
him  to  spread  on  the  bare  table  the  proviaions  he  had  carefully  brooght, 
and  they  made  their  marriage  feast  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  tor^  aao 
tasted,  it  may  be  believed,  all  the  sweetness  that  a  dinner  of  hetba,  whoe 
love  ia,  can  be  sii^posed  to  yield. 

The  morning's  light,  however,  did  not  find  them  at  all  more  read;  to 
take  their  departure.  Eveleen  trembled  even  more  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Bory  O'Connor,  and  used  that  tender  yet  impassioned  poaaaKTO- 
nesa  which  Irishwomen  can  employ,  as  well,  at  least,  as  any  otberi)  >b 
induce  her  husband  to  remiun  where  he  was.  The  light  <^  her  eyo,  llx 
pulse  of  her  heart,  and  whatever  else  Jem  Delancy  was  to  her,  did  do^ 
indeed,  require  so  mnch  tender  entreaty.  He  really  did  not  feel  in  u? 
haste  to  encotmter  "  dark  Bory,"  hut  stilt,  vhtxi  he  laid  her  head  on  bii 
breast  and  soothed  her  like  a  child,  he  would  say,  "  Huab,  mavonnuai 
astore,  hush  1  and  never  fear  that  any  one  can  harm  us  now.  So,  ma 
eolleen,  yon  are  my  own  now  ;  and  nnce  I  have  you  sa&  Bory  may  ke^ 
the  money,  and  leave  me  all  I  wanted,  and  that'a  your  own  sel(  Modili 


Tet  the  wedded  lovers  stayed  all  that  day  in  the  old  hooN.    Tba  »■ 
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fell,  and  Ereleen  was  glad  to  see  it :  the  wind  swept  down  the  H11,  and 
shs  started  and  trembled  each  time  it  shook  the  crazy  door.  Jem  Delane^ 
piled  the  taif  on  the  hearth,  drew  out  the  white  ashes  uid  told  their 
fortmies  in  them,  Evening  was  drawing  on ;  Uie  day  had  been  dark  and 
dreary,  and  the  light  without  the  house  was  &ding  away :  the  blaze  of 
the  tnrf  danced  in  the  small  window-pane,  the  yoong  oonple  forgot  their 
rare,  smiling  at  each  other,  while  the  husband,  with  a  piece  of  old  iron 
drawing  out  the  turf  ashes  on  the  hearth,  told  the  most  wonderful  fortunes 
he  could  inrent  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  perhaps  for  a  generation  yet  to 
come.  Ereleen  had  nearly  upset  the  riokety  stool  he  sat  on  by  a  vigorous 
ptuh,  intended  to  inteimpt  the  flow  of  his  predictions,  when  she  grasped 
die  arm  she  had  poshed  away,  with  the  utterance  of  the  Irish  word, 
"Whist I"  AH  her  warm  young  blood  left  the  glowing  cheek,  and 
ran  curdling  to  the  heart.  A  heavy  trampling  step  was  heard  coming 
quickly  on  before  the  lonely  hoose :  a  shadow  fell  over  them  as  a  figure 
pa»ed  the  ligjhted-up  window :  a  hasty  blow  ditire  in  the  half-shattered 
door. 

Delaney  threw  himself  before  his  bride,  belieriug  the  object  was  to 
take  her  from  him.  He  cried  oat,  "  She  is  my  wife !  we  were  married ! " 
They  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke ;  a  shot  fired  by  his  wiie's 
brother  laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.  Koty  O'Connor  dropped  the  musket 
irom  his  hand,  lifted  np  the  girl,  who  lay  almost  aa  lifeless  on  the  bleeding 
body  of  her  husband  of  a  day,  and,  carrying  her  out,  placed  her  on  the 
car  that  widted  for  them  and  brought  her  back  to  her  lather's  house. 

The  circnmstances  we  relate  are  not  so  strange  in  reality  as  they 
appear  when  read  in  a  story ;  many  a  wilder  one,  however,  has  often  been 
known  in  the  country  of  poor  Eveleen  O'Connor. 

With  the  recklessness  so  often  remarkable  in  persons  who  have  jost 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  dark  Bory  not  only  retained  to  his  home 
after  this  deliberate  murder,  but,  apparently  satiided  with  the  vengeance 
he  bad  taken,  was  insensible  to  the  penal^  he  had  incurred.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  warned  that  the  "  polls  were  out"  that  he  began  to  think 
about  it,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  before  he  attempted  flight. 

At  the  inquest  on  the  unfortunate  Jem  Delaney,  his  wife's  brother 
was  charged. with  the  murder.  The  plsoner  maintuned  the  same 
*nr]y,  repnMve  pride  and  stubbornness  that  had  earned  for  him  the 
appellation  of  "  dark." 

This  apparent  indifierence  only  at  one  moment  gave  way.  At  that 
moment  hie  dark  eyes  flashed  a  vivid  light;  he  clenched  his  bands;  his 
limba  shook,  not  with  fear,  but  with  passion.  His  sister,  the  wretched 
young  widow,  a  wife  for  less  than  tweotji-fear  hours,  was  brought  in  as 
a  witness.  That  she  would  be  an  incompetent  one  was  almost  evident 
She  was  deadly  pole,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep  red  qrat  high  up  on 
one  cheek,  that  burned  as  if  with  hectic  fever.  At  the  first  queetitm  put  to 
her,  the  lar^ge,  dark,  and  cnce  saucy  eyes  that  had  stolen  poor  Jem  Deloney'a 
heart  away,  wandered,  widi  a  helples^  pitiable  expresuon,  from  face  to  , 
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face,  till  the;  rested  for  ft  second  on  tbat  of  the  prisoaer,  wbea  a  ehlm 
bLooIc  her  whole  frame,  but  her  lips  were  sUeat. 

Seeing  her  stale  both  of  bodily  and  mental  illneas,  it  waa  Tesolted  (o 
put  to  her  only  one  leading  and  de<uuve  question.  So  the;  said—"  Toa 
-vrere  at  Ballymack  on  the  eveniiig  of  the  murder.  'Who  fired  the  eL(A 
tbat  killed  James  Delauey  ?  " 

"  Wlio  killed  James  Delanej'  7  "  said  the  unhappy  girl,  as  if  repeating 
the  worda  to  herself.  "  Who  killed  James  Delasey  1 "  she  reiterated 
more  slowly,  and  looking  round  to  the  coroner  and  jury,  and  all  before 
her,  as  if  tnaktog  the  ioquiiy  herself;  then  bringing  ronnd  those  wsndei' 
ing  eyes  to  the  prisoner  scowling  at  her,  she  repeated  them  once  nun, 
and  stretching  oat  her  arms  towards  him,  she  cried  with  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  "Who?  Oh!  Rory,  Rory — you  killed  James  Delaneyl" 
She  dropped  down  while  that  ory  yet  made  the  ean  that  beard  it  to 
tingle,  and,  nnconscions  of  what  iha  had  done,  she  was  carried  bad  to 
her  father's  honae. 

And  there  she  lay,  and  knew  nothing  more.  The  words  she  had 
repeated  seemed  to  have  set  fire  to  her  brain;  and  yet,  while  she  lay  lanng 
on  her  bed,  her  niTinga  were  not  of  the  frightfiil  scenes  in  which  she  bad 
lately  been.  No;  as  the  prisoner  in  hia  horrid  dungeon  mi^t  noli 
the  visioa  of  green  fields,  and  flowing  streams,  and  freshening  breesei, 
so  her  mind  wandered  back  to  careless,  haj^y  times,  and  her  lambling 
talk  was  either  of  her  ohildhood's  happy  honro,  or  of  the  days  of  hei 
maturer  Tanity,  of  new  dresses  and  slighted  lovers,  of  dances  and  nurd- 
ment,  and  all  that  waa  &itheat  removed  from  the  fearful  reality  of  the 
present  thae. 

Persons  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  gone  through  the  deliriun  tt 
fever,  induced  by  some  mental  shock  or  violent  agitation,  may  recoiled, 
as  the  writer  of  this  atory  does,  the  peculiar  aenaation  of  gradnslly 
awakening,  as  it  ware,  to  the  recovered  power  of  perception,  to  a  feebb 
sense  of  existence,  when  the  mind  only  seemed  to  be  slowly  awakening, 
and  the  pains  or  languor  of  the  body  were  as  yet  unfelt.  Such  a  stale 
might  almost  appear  to  resemble  what  we  may  fancy  an  arising  from  tbs 
dead  to  be.  There  is  a  fiiint  stirring  again  to  life,  a  wosderinf^  u 
oblivion  of  what  we  are,  or  where  we  are. 

It  was  the  evening  hour,  and  the  season  was  the  end  of  autumn,  whea 
Eveleen  lay  in  that  state  of  semi-consciousness.  All  was  deep  quietoen; 
the  mournful  song  of  the  robin,  '■  The  last  lone  aongater  of  the  fading 
year,"  perched  on  the  topmost  bough  of  the  brown-leafed  tree  ontcidi 
her  window,  was  the  only  soond  that  broke  the  attllness,  and  its  scag 
was  In  unison  with  the  gathering  twilight  and  melancholy  atiUness  of 
the  house. 

The  gbl,  who  had  not  yet  lived  for  nineteen  years,  had  suffered  loog 
and  feartnlly  ;  she  lay  scarcely  restored  to  reason,  and  inoapable  of  exert- 
ing its  powers.  Her  long  btaok  hair  hung  n^lected  over  the  bed ;  the 
once  bri^t  eyes  were  only  partly  open ;   bat  gradually  they  moved 
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inquiringly  around  the  room,  till  thej  rested  on  the  Sgure  of  her  father. 
The  old  maa  sat  oa  the  family  ■<  chest,"  once  aa  invariable  article  in  an 
Irish  iarmer'a  house,  coDtaiQing  the  bnxily  wardrobes  of,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  generations.  On  the  cheat  from  which  his  favourite  child  used  to 
array  herself  in  holiday  finery,  Brian  O'Connor  aat  sunk  in  gloom.  Ilia 
once  iaty,  good-natured  face  was  marked  with  lines  of  care  and  grief; 
llic  long  frieze  coat  hung  loose  from  his  shouldera,  his  hand  was  plunged 
wilhin  the  open  waistcoat,  and  his  grey  hair  hnng  down  on  the  breast 
orcT  which  bis  head  was  bowed.  He  was  changed,  much  changed,  poor 
nuin  I  All  trouble  seems  sometimes  to  fall  at  once  oq  those  who  have 
known  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Brian  had  rarely  known  trouble,  except 
when  Home  refractory  pedngogue  disputed  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
his  line  of  descent  firom  what  he  called  "  the  ancient  ould  kings  of  Ireland, 
who  were  the  greatest  kings  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  ; "  nor  had  a  care 
ever  marked  a  line  on  his  brow,  except  when,  ailer  a  long  argument  on 
the  point,  he  felt  unable  to  convince  an  antagonist  that  the  Irish  sceptre 
ffitist  one  day  revert  to  that  ancient  line,  and  Dublin  Caatla  be  once  more 
the  palace  of  the  O'Connor  race,  as  it  had  been  before  Henry  II.  brought 
over  his  Saxons  to  ruin  the  land. 

Poor  Brian  was  not  now  perplexing  himself  with  any  historical  diffi- 
culties or  speculations.  He  was  changed,  good  man  1  a  short  time  had 
wrought  the  change  of  years.  His  hiur  waa  grey,  his  figure  bent,  his 
eyes  dull  and  glasty.  £veleen  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  recall  some 
recollection  of  the  paat — to  recollect  how  she  had  come  to  be  as  she  was 
—and  why  her  iather  sat  thus  miserably  in  her  sick  room.  This  she  did 
feebly,  and  for  a  moment  remained  silent.  Ue  raised  his  eyea  and  met 
ben.     Then  she  said,  "  Father  !  " 

It  was  the  first  rational  word  she  had  uttered.  At  another  moment  it 
would  have  thrilled  his  heart  with  joy,  for  he  was  a  tender  father,  and  it 
is  sweet,  when  the  voice  that  was  aa  music  to  our  ear  has  been  only  beard 
to  utter  the  incoherent  ravings  of  delirium,  to  catch  llie  first  soft  wbisper 
of  affection,  to  hear  even  the  aimplest  word  that  indicates  returning  reason. 
But  if  pity  for  his  child  was  then  in  poor  Brian's  breast,  there  woa  also 
grief  and  shame — corroding  grief,  and  bitter  burning  shame,  which  aba 
Lad  caused  ;  and  tbey  were  not  more  lightly  borne  because  brought  upon 
Iiim  by  one  who  had  been  the  pride  of  his  heart.  No  baud  can  wound 
deeply  save  that  of  one  we  love  :  no  reproaoh  fester  in  the  heart  like  that 
of  a  friend. 

Eveleen  repeated  the  word  "  Father  1" 

"  Oh,  then,  yoa  miserable  girl,  is  it  ooming  to  your  senaes  yon  are, 
this  day  of  all  the  days  ia  the  year  7  and  wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  if 
you  had  lost  them  entirely  ;  and  well  for  me  and  for  those  that  are  gone 
if  yoa  never  bad  had  them.  And  ie  it  coming  to  yourself  you  are 
this  day,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  when  yon  have  brought  your 
only  brother  to  the  gallows?  Ob,  that  ever  I  waa  bom,  or  lived  to  see 
this  day  J " 
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Thus  he  ran  oa,  never  looking  to  see  the  eflfect  his  vorda  were  taking 
on  the  atill  unrecorered  girl. 

Eveleen  was  now  Bitting  ap  erect  in  her  bed,  Etaring  at  him  vith  wild 
and  wide  open  eyes.  He  bad  kept  alone  in  his  sorroiv  and  disgrace,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  pour  oat  some  part  of  the  grief  that  devonred  him.  He 
broke  into  a  long  paamonate  cry,  covered  bia  face  with  bia  handa,  ewtj- 
ing  hia  fignre  back  and  fonrard  in  the  energy  of  hia  anguish. 

"  Ob,  RoTj  I  my  sou  Sory  I  yon  that  were  ray  pride,  and  should  have 
come  after  me  I  did  I  ever  think  I'd  see  the  dark  day  when  you'd  die  on 
the  gallows — when  your  own  sister  would  takeyonr  life  on  account  oflwr 
low-bom  lover?  Ob,  Jem  Delaney !  JemDelaney  I  what  have  youbiong^ 
on  ua  all  tbia  day  1  Roiy's  life  has  gone  for  baring  taken  yours.  Ton 
are  dead,  aod  Boiy'a  dead ;  and  she  that  brongbt  it  on  na  all  is  lying 
there." 

He  might  have  gone  on  longer;  Eveleen  seemed  altogether  changed. 
She  no  longer  stared  wildly  at  bim,  ebe  looked  quite  calm.  Her  aspect 
alarmed  bim  when  he  did  remark  it.  He  spoke  to  her  at  first  gently, 
then  afiectionately,  entreatingly,  imploricgly :  she  looked  in  bia  &ce  with 
a  sort  of  tender  Badness,  but  she  seemed  to  search  for  something  sbe  could 
not  see,  and  only  asked  about  it  by  a  look  that  pierced  his  heart.  SIm 
never  uttered  a  word.  Worlds,  if  they  had  been  in  his  possession,  might 
Brian  have  given  to  bear  agun  that  one  word^—Father — so  faintly  ottered, 
BO  unregarded  when  it  was  heard. 

It  was  never  Bpoken  again:  from  that  moment  Eveleen  spoke  no  more. 
The  frightful  images  he  had  brought  before  her  mind  bad  a  rather  ungnlar 
effect  on  a  scarcely  settled  brain :  from  that  hour  she  remained  just  as  she 
was  when  I  saw  her  at  the  country  inn :  not  mad,  but,  aa  the  waiter  said, 
"  not  right  in  herself."  Perfectly  harmless,  gentle,  qniet,  submiaave,  and 
silent.  The  only  way  her  voice  was  ever  heard  was  in  singing  a  wild 
Irish  air,  something  like  the  more  plaintive  tones  of  the  Irish  ciy  when 
heard  at  a  distance.  She  assiduously  attended  her  father,  seemed  to 
understand  his  looks  better  than  his  words ;  eat  with  dark  melancholy  eja 
&stened  on  his  care-worn  &ce,  and  would  rise  and  get  what  he  wanted 
without  his  ssking  for  it.  She  ibUowed  all  his  moTements ;  got  up  when 
he  rose,  sat  down  when  be  sat,  and  went  after  him  when  he  went  out — 
like  some  pet  animal  following  its  owner.  The  poor  fiitber  felt  his  punish- 
ment was  heavier  than  he  could  bear.  He  thought  be  must  be  a  sinnet 
above  all  sinners  because  he  suffered  such  things.  In  his  proeperity  he 
thought  he  had  few  sins  on  his  conscience :  be  attended  to  bis  religion, 
paid  the  priest  all  his  dues,  was  good  to  the  poor,  and  did  wrong  to  no 
one.  Now,  in  his  adversity,  be  was  of  those  who  write  bitter  things 
against  themselves.  He  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  did  nothing ;  let  hia  fkrm  p> 
to  ruin;  and  songht  to  atone  by  humility  for  the  pride  that  hod  yielded  to 
him  Buch  deadly  fruit.  AAer  many  penances,  be  at  last  made  a  vow  of 
voluntary  poverty;  gave  the  small  store  of  money  that  remained  to  him 
for  religions  and  charitable  uses,  and,  attended  by  bis  unha}^  child,  wot 
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ibrth  literally  to  be  a  pilgrim  and  Btianger  on  tbis  earth,  wiahing  onlj  to 
arrive  at  the  city  where  the  inhabitaats  go  no  more  out — "  the  city  that 
hath  foimdadons ;  whose  maker  and  boUder  is  God." 

Poor  old  man  1  He  may  haye  mistaken  the  road  thither.  Some  may 
iLicl:  he  took  a  roundabout  one :  certunly  he  chose  one  much  more  hard 
and  thorny  than  other  people  take  who  are  much  more  sore  in  their  own 
minds  of  coming  in  right  at  last.  We  know  not  how  that  may  be.  Per- 
hape  by  the  ride  of  the  broken-hearted  old  man  and  his  smitten  child  may 
hare  walked  the  Man  of  Sorrows — the  Saviour  of  all  who  seek  Him  :  who 
draweth  nigh  to  them  that  are  of  a  humble  heart,  and  saveth  sadi  aa  are 
of  a  contrite  spirit. 

The  inlgrim  wandered  with  his  qaiet  child,  praying  for  her,  perhaps, 
fax  more  than  fiir  himself;  receiving  food  for  both  and  shelter  when  they 
wanted  them  ;  asking  a  blessing  for  the  givers ;  making  the  agn  of  the 
cross,  and  pnnuing  his  way  until  his  b  our  came,  when,  having,  as  his 
country  people  believed,  "  made  his  soal,"  his  worn-out  body  was  foond  as 
if  asleep  by  the  roadside,  his  daughter  seated  quietly  beride  it  watching 
it  like  a  &ithinl  dog,  nether  crying  nor  lamenting ;  but  calm  as  if — aa  tlB 
waiter  had  aaid — she  were  watching  an  in&nt  sleeping  in  its  cradle. 

They  took  the  old  pilgrim,  whose  pilgrimage  had  ended,  and  laid  him 
in  an  ancient  bnrying-ground,  to  which  the  ivied  ruins  of  a  very  old 
chmxih  gave  a  peculiar  sanctity;  for  that  church,  they  aaid,  had  been 
destroyed  by  Cromwell,  and  might,  the  people  believed,  hare  witnessed 
their  own  worship  in  the  days  of  poor  Brian  O'Connor's  ancestor — ^'the 
renowned  and  unfortunate  king  of  a  renowned  and  unfortunate  land." 

And  the  once  handsome  Eveleen,  the  wilful  and  gay,  remained  as  I  had 
seen  her.  She  would  mt  beside  the  wooden  cross  that  marked  her  fether's 
grave,  and  sometimes  hang  on  it  a  curiously  out  paper  wreath,  or  a  bunch 
of  wild-flowers ;  but  if  ahe  prayed,  it  was  in  her  seoiet  heart  alone,  for 
her  tips  were  ever  silent 

Such  ia  the  sad  story  of  Eveleen  O'Connor,  of  whom  my  waiter 
said,  <■  Sure  God  takes  care  of  her,  when  He  took  away  the  creatote'a 
reason." 
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All  profeinoni  haTe  their  pleaaures  and  tlietr  paini;  and  the  Brtistia 
temperament,  by  reason  of  ita  exoessire  Bensitireneu,  is  pecoliariy 
organised  for  pain.  But  although  long  familiarity  wilh  the  dramatic  ut 
has  made  me  coaversant  'with  the  miaor  migeriea  incidental  to  it,  I  neTor 
thoroughly  realized  to  myself  hov  mtich  more  the  dramatist  had  to 
suffer  than  poets  and  noTelisti,  until  the  other  day,  when,  in  a  con- 
versation on  the  delight  which  an  orator  must  feel  in  awayiog  an  audience, 
some  one  observed  :— 

"A  friend  of  mine  lays  he  can  conceive  nothing  equal  to  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  dramatis  author.     He  gets  the  applause  ;him1  down." 

"  Whoever  aaid  that,"  I  answered,  laughing,  "  waa  asBoredly  not  a 
dramatist.     He  spoke  from  the  outside." 

"  That's  true.  Btill  he  knows  dramatista ;  and  any  one  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  ^e  applause  being  instantaneous  and  conoentnted,  instead 
of  dribbling  in  at  slow  intervals.  Moreover,  the  praise  of  a  novel  ia  a  pom 
ia  given  to  the  woi^  aa  a  whole ;  only  a  few  of  its  details  are  noticed,  aod 
the  author  generally  finds  titat  the  critics  pass  over  hia  best  things." 

"  Tes,  yea — ^we  all  know  that.  Ab  a  Vit  once  said,  tiie  only  ciiticisia 
to  satisly  an  aathor  ia  unqualified  pnuse  and  all  extracted  I " 

"  Well,  the  dramatist  has  '  all  extracted.'  Every  passage  tells  j  every 
single  good  thing  gains  appiauae." 

"  I  admit  that  an  author's  aelf-love  is  more  energetioally  stimnlated 
by  the  volleying  plaudits  of  a  delighted  pit,  than  by  the  soottered  and  not 
over-intelligtfit  praises  of  orllica,  or  the  vagoe  warmth  of  congratolstiais 
from  aoquaintanoea.  It  ia  one  thing  to  read  a  column  of  ocMnnumptacei^ 
even  when  eulogistic,  or  to  hear  Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson  declare 
they  have  been  '  delighted '  with  your  charming  work,  and  another  thing 
to  hear  every  good  speech  welcomed  by  the  bravos  or  the  laughter  of  a 
full  house.  It  ia  one  thing  to  get  a  note  from  your  publisher  anbonncing 
that  the  edition  will  soon  be  run  out,  and  a  second  must  be  thought  of; 
another  thing  to  have  the  '  pit  rise  at  you.'  But  this  excess  of  triumph 
is  dearly  purchased.  The  dramatist  has  to  endure  what  the  poet  or  the 
novelist  is  happily  shielded  from." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  ia  evident  that  the  pleasure  preponderates.  If  the 
applause  did  not  repay  the  author  for  his  tribulations,  the  drama  would 
be  deserted ;  whereas,  it  is  notorious  that  a  man  who  has  once  had  the 
applause  ringing  in  his  ears,  is  eager  to  tiy  for  it  again  and  again." 

"Don't  lay  too  much  stress  on  that.  Men  who  have  ntoer  been 
applauded,  and  never  will  be — men  who  have  been  foiled  in  all  their 
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efTorts  to  get  their  works  put  od  the  stage,  are  found  dauntlesslj  besieging 
the  theatre.  In  fact,  there  is  ft  &scimition  about  the  drama  which  no  amonnt 
or&ilure,no  amount  of  irritaldon,  con  destroy,  I  remember  one  case  ofaa 
luthor,  now  dead,  who  had  wasted  bis  euergies  and  hie  fortune  in  the 
hopeless  effort  to  gain  dntmatto  success.  Ha  published  tragedy  after 
tragedj  which  no  manager  was  misguided  enough  to  accept.  He  engaged 
a  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  producing  his  works,  one  of  which  was  indeed 
perlbimed  amidst  jells  of  lAughter,  at  the  coat  of  his  remaining  fortune ; 
and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  miserable  garret  writing  plays, 
calm  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
li»e  in  a  garret  and  write  plays,  than  live  in  prosperity  excluded  from  the 
drama.     This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  indicates  the  fiisciuation." 

"Are  you  not  supporting  the  very  proposidou  you  b^au  by  con- 
tradicting 7  " 

"Not  at  all.  I  never  denied  the  attraction  which  draws  men  of  poetic 
seosibility,  and  men  of  irritable  ambition,  to  the  stage  ;  especially  when 
tbey  are  innocent  of  oil  the  vezationa  which  throng  the  avenues.  I 
limply  affirmed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  estimate  the  career  of  a  dramatist 
fiom  the  superficial  view  of  its  one  compensating  pleasure.  Admitting 
the  &ct  that  the  applause  is  greater,  more  concentrated,  heartier,  I  add 
that  it  is  pordiased  by  a  far  greater  antount  of  anxiety,  irritation,  and 
dtfgnst ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  even  on  the  veiy  night  of  triumph, 
we  over-estimate  the  pleasure.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  what  preceded 
the  victory ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  the  very  moment 
of  sQcoese." 

"  That  ia  true  of  all  authorship.  The  poet's  crown  may  be  s^endid, 
but,  as  the  Pope  said,  ;a  britU,  mats  ga  brCle." 

"  It  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  dramatio  authorship,  even  when  soccesBful. 
CoDsider  for  a  moment.  Tou  have  written  your  play — I  speak,  of  course, 
of  a  real  woric  of  art,  not  a  thing  patched  up  iiom  a  novel,  or  translated 
from  the  French,  but  a  serious  effort  at  tragedy  or  comedy.  If  you  have 
written  it  in  ignorance  of  the  etage,  or  without  thought  of  its  being  per- 
formed, the  pleasures  of  composition  ore  indeed  unalloyed;  but  thrai  the 
chances  of  its  being  represented  are  proportionately  lessened,  and  the 
certainty  of  your  vexation  increased.  If  you  already  know  the  stage  and 
its  requirements,  then  the  exquisite  delight  in  droma^c  composition  will 
be  thwarted  by  having  to  sacrifice  your  cherished  intentions  to  the 
inexorable  demands  of  actors  and  managers.  You  must  mould  your 
work  not  according  to  your  conceptions  of  art  and  nature,  but  according 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  actors,  or  the  pr^udices  of  the  stage." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  much  hardship  in  this;  nothing,  at  least,  that  may 
not  be  matched  among  the  vexations  of  other  forms  of  art." 

"  If  you  were  a  dramatist  you  would  not  speak  in  that  way.  But  let  it 
pass.  Suppose  your  play  written,  and  sent  in.  Unless  you  are  already 
known  aa  a  sncoessiut  writer,  your  manuscript  is  deposited  with  scores  of 
rivals,  the  very  sight  of  the  mass  cauung  the  manager  to  feel  unoomfort- 
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able,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  one  piece  io  a  hnsdrrd 
-which  is  not  either  atterly  absurd,  or  whoily  impracticable.  Yon  catiQat 
poBsesa  yoarself  of  the  idea  that  the  manager  has  not  plenty  of  time  to 
look  at  your  piece ;  nor  dispossess  yourself  of  the  idea  that  if  he  would 
only  look  at  it  he  irould  at  once  see  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  certain  to 
be  '  a  hit'  Yon  fret  impatiently  at  the  inevitable  delay.  A  couple  ft 
hours  he  might  surely  spare  for  your  chef-d'aum'ef  Yet  these  honi^ 
which  to  you  seem  so  easily  spared,  are  claimed  by  scores  of  rivals. 
Itfeanwhile  he  has  quite  other  things  to  occupy  him.  Yonr  piece  iluDibcn 
with  the  others.  You  write,  and  get  no  answer,  or  are  informed  that 
your  piece  will  be  read  and  considered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Ktxa 
passes,  and  you  get  no  reply.  Indignant,  jou  withdraw  your  piece,  ud 
present  it  to  a  rival  theab^ — with  similar  results." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  such  things  occur;  but  as  &r  as  my  ezperieiKe 
goes  it  is  only  the  mediocre  or  impracticable  works — plays  or  nord*— 
which  ever  suffer  from  neglect.  There  is  a  wide-spread  notio)  tbiC 
manners  and  publishers  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  look  at  the  woik 
of  an  unknown  author  ;  and  I  am  constantly  appealed  to  '  to  use  n^  in- 
fluence'— as  if  publishers  were  mysteriously  opposed  to  their  ova 
interest,  and  had  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  work  which  will  bring  thos 
profit  1  as  if  publishers  and  managers  were  not,  on  the  conttwy,  odj  U» 
Knxioos  to  secure  any  work  having  the  least  promise  I  But  the  Act  ii, 
such  heaps  of  trash  are  offered,  and  very  properly  declined — while  ererj 
work  is  confidently  believed  by  its  author  to  be  certain  of  Bnece*^- 
that  these  repeated  rejections  encourage  the  idea  of  a  silent  opposition  to 
their  own  interest  on  the  part  of  managera  and  publl^ers.  It's  lU 
nonsense  I  If  my  piny  is  a  good  one,  I  shall  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
getting  it  accepted." 

"  What  you  say  is  undoubtedly  true  of  publishers,  but  I  assure  yoa 
that  mansgers  are  in  general  too  busy  to  find  time  for  reading  many 
pieces." 

"  Yet  pieces  are  read,  I  suppose,  mnce  they  are  ocoawmally  pro- 
duced?" 

"  True ;  only  yon  have  little  idea  how  long  an  unknown  author  his  to 
wait  even  for  a  reading.  I  say  nothing  of  your  feelings  when  the  pece 
has  been  read,  and  is  returned  to  you  with  a  polite  note,  praising  it* 
literary  qualities,  bat  intimating  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  company  ;  or 
that  the  manager's  engsgementa  leave  him  little  hope  of  producing  it,  slid 
therefore,  not  lo  stand  in  your  way,  he  begs  to  forward  it  to  yon.  Of 
oourse  this  is  mere  varnish.  The  piece  is  a  bad  one — or  the  mansger 
thinks  so,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Your  self-love  will  not  let  you  s«e 
through  the  excuse  ;  and  you  present  the  play  to  another  maiu^er,  to 
nndergo  a  repetition  of  the  del^  and  the  vexation." 

"  All  this  the  unsuccessful  novelist  has  to  enduie.  But  we  sre  con- 
sidering only  tho  successful  writers.  Let  ua  suppose  the  play  is  acc«i>tsd{ 
all  die  difficulties  are  forgotten  then  7" 

^'Ooglc 
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"  Forgotten  ?    It  is  then  that  tbe  real  troubles  hegm." 

Hy  friend  looked  incrednlons,  so  I  rdiearsed  Rome  of  the  more  obvioiu 
vexations  whioh  beset  the  dramatiBt ;  and  as  the  narratire  Biirpriaed  him, 
I  vrill  repeat  it  here  in  fuller  detail. 

The  drama^st  heara  with  no  tittle  satisfiiction  that  his  work  is  to  be 
produced,  but  hears  with  no  little  mortification  tbat  some  alterations  will 
be  neccsaaiy.  Alterations !  The  work  which  has  cost  him  so  much 
bbour,  BO  mncfa  anxious  thought,  every  exit  and  entrance  having  been 
pondered  with  severe  attention,  every  speech  polished  and  polished  with 
fastidious  care,  baa  to  be  altered,  as  if  it  had  been  put  together  by  a 
uirpenter.  He  goes  to  his  interview  with  the  manager,  resolved  not  to 
distnrb  a  line  of  this  "  work  of  art."  He  is  received  with  gracious  and 
agreeable  courtesy,  is  complimented  warmly,  bat  is  told  with  firm  friend- 
liness, much  like  a  surgeon's  gentleness,  that  some  of  his  most  original 
and  characteristic  details  are  "  impracticable."  If  he  is  obstinate,  he 
aigues  the  point — not  with  the  slightest  saccess.  If  he  is  complying,  he 
sib  in  grim  ulence,  while  the  manager's  experience  of  the  stage  is  brought 
to  enlighten  him ;  and  he  leams  that  the  situation  which  he  has  alwsya 
calculated  on  aa  thrilling  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  ridiculous  on  the 
Etage.  The  word  "  impracticable  "  ia  freely  used;  but  poets  require  con- 
sidersble  experience  before  they  learn  to  distinguish  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  practicable:  Thus  I  have  known  an  important  situation  made 
to  depend  upon  a  pathetic  song  which  the  lover  had  to  ung.  In  a  drama 
to  be  read,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  this ;  the  reader  can  imagine  the 
young  lover  singing  as  easily  as  talking.  In  the  drama  to  be  acted,  there 
is  this  difficulty  :  the  tra^c  actor  is  not  a  Mario  ;  if  he  ever  had  a  voice, 
he  has  probably  ranted  it  away  ;  at  any  rate,  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
ainging  well  enough  can  hardly  be  counted  on.  Thus,  either  the  part 
must  be  played  by  a  singer,  for  the  sake  of  the  song  ;  or  the  song  must 
be  cut  out.  I  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  impractica- 
bilities which  an  inexperienced  author  is  liable  to  fall  into. 

By  the  time  his  interview  with  the  manager  is  at  an  end,  it  is 
lochy  if  all  that  the  author  most  prizes  for  its  originality  bos  not  been 
mthtessly  condemned;  and  his  piece,  from  being  a  well-considered  work 
of  ait,  is  mutilated  into  commonplace.  What  he  has  suffered  under  this 
ni^ry  I  leave  yon  to  imagine.  However,  rather  than  be  frustrated 
entirely,  he  sadly  consents  to  alter  Ms  work,  to  destroy  its  fair  proportions, 
and  to  make  it  "  actable." 

Then  comes  the  reading  in  the  green-room.  Great  moment  t  Long' 
wi^hed-fbr  occasion  I  When  I  used  to  hear  of  an  author  reading  his  piece 
to  the  actors,  it  sent  an  imaginative  thrill  through  me,  and  I  pictured 
my  delight  ahonld  ever  such  a  moment  of  triumph  be  mine.  When 
the  moment  did  arrive,  it  was  not  at  all  like  my  anticipations.  In 
a  Mate  of  fluttering  depression  I  reached  the  theatre,  and  found  actors  and 
actresses  standing  about  the  dark  stage.  I  was  presented  to  them,  feeling 
mingled  pleasure  at  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  artists  long 
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admired  on  the  itage,  and  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  their  ca-opentioa  bring 
eesential  to  my  auccess.  How  civil  I  was  to  tliem  all  1  Into  the  dingy 
green-room  we  went,  and  I  was  quickly  seated  at  the  table,  my  mimth  drj 
and  my  poise  throbbing.  UnroUiog  the  manuscript  with  great  nenotu- 
nen,  I  cleared  my  Toice,  and  b^an.  Of  couree  I  read  deteitably  (molt 
authors  do,  and  have  no  autpicion  of  the  iact),  and  wai  very  anxioiis  to 
impresa  upon  the  actors  clear  coaoeptiona  of  tfaeir  aereral  parts. 

ThoM  were  the  days  of  innocence,  when  &ith  in  art  (eq>edallj  id  my 
own)  made  me  ima^na  that  actors  and  actrMsea  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  play  as  a  work  of  art,  and  not  simply  interested  in  theii  parts.  I 
little  suspected  the  truth,  that  acoording  to  his  part  will  each  actor  jndge 
of  the  play.  If  hia  character  is  one  which  seems  to  offer  him  opportnniciei 
of  display  he  will  be  enthosiastio  aboot  the  drama ;  if  he  has  misgiTingl 
about  his  port;,  he  will  be  despondent  about  the  play;  and  if  he  positiTelf 
dislikes  his  part  he  will  predict  a  fiasco.  And  this  is  perfectly  oatunL 
The  amemrproprt  of  the  actor  is  no  less  engaged  than  that  of  the  diamatirt. 
Success  to  him  also  ia  the  breath  of  life.  He  cannot  help  viewing  iht 
piece  solely  in  relation  to  himself.  It  pains  you  when  first  yon  make  the 
discoTetj  ;  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will  admit  that  it  ia  quite  ezcruablK 
He  is  indifferent  to  art,  you  think,  and  ought  to  be  interested  in  your 
Buccess.  But  are  not  you  equally  indifferent  to  hia  auooeas,  tbinkiJag  oolj 
of  your  own  ? 

As  I  said,  the  reading  began.  At  fint  all  were  attentive,  expeotant  I 
got  over  my  nerronaness,  and  began  to  read  better.  But  very  ahortlf  I 
became  aware  that  the  actora  were  trying  to  diacover  which  parts  ntn 
intended  for  them  ;  and  having  discovered  this,  their  attention  slackeiud 
in  all  those  scenes  from  which  they  were  absent.  This  was  a  tmill 
torture.  In  vain  I  threw  fresh  fervour  into  the  reading ;  from  the  ocnec 
of  my  eye  I  perceived  that  while  the  lovers  were  having  their  iotenriev, 
the  villain,  the  heavy  father,  the  comic  servant^  and  the  pert  aoubntte, 
were  wholly  insensible  to  my  impassioned  dialogue,  quite  unmoved  by  die 
delicacies  of  style.  If  you  have  ever  read  a  work  of  yonr  own  to  an  in- 
attentive audience,  you  may  ima^e  the  sensations  of  one  who  is  reading 
a  pUy  to  the  actors  upon  whose  interest  and  co-operation  his  late  dependi, 
and  observes  the  villain's  ^e  wandering  from  the  ceiling  to  his  bool^  tba 
comic  servant  intent  upon  the  condition  of  hia  finger-naila,  and  the 
Boubrette  acauning  the  bonnet  of  the  leading  actress. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  may  happen,  very  probably  will  h^ipo), 
that  as  the  reading  proceeds  you  become  vaguely  aware  of  a  certain  niUs 
opposition  which  ia  quite  diaheartcning.  The  leading  aotor  who  was  at 
first  full  of  hope  begins  to  feel  his  part  ineffective,  or  perceives  the  part 
of  his  rival  becoming  too  effective.  The  principal  actress  finds  ho^ 
too  loi^  absent  fiom  the  scene,  or  present  during  scenes  when  others  make 
long  i^Keohes  to  her,  which  she  has  to  "feed"  with  interjections,  or 
feeble  inquiries.  Ho  sooner  are  such  discoveries  made  than  you  read  tba 
discontent  in  their  fkces.     Instead  of  radiant  eympathetia  listener^  Iks 
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leading  actor  becomes  gloomy  and  abstracted,  or  fidgets  in  his  seat;  tlie 
actren  pinches  her  mouth  nith  omiuoua  leeeire,  and  keeps  her  ejos 
doinicsst. 

At  last  this  stage  of  torture  is  orer.  Tcu  close  the  oi&nascript  to  the 
soqad  of  obligatory  applause.  If  the  parts  have  interested  several  of  the 
nctors,  the  applaoae  is  genoine  and  hearty ;  for  so  loDg  as  their  vanity  ia 
Dot  in  danger,  actors  are  very  sympathetic,  and  take  a  real  delight  in  any- 
thing admirable.  They  are  a  pleasant  set  of  human  creatures  j  and  if 
their  infirmities  scmetimea  cause  you  pain,  you  cannot  see  much  of  them 
without  liking  and  leapecting  them.  If  only  one  or  two  have  been  pleased 
with  their  parts,  the  applause  rings  hollow,  and  you  know  the  effect  you 
have  produced.  Then  the  parts  are  distributed.  Each  actor  receives  in 
silence  a  small  manuscript  containing  the  "words"  of  the  pari  allotted 
to  him.  He  puts  it  in  his  pocket  without  comment,  and  quits  the  room, 
jobiog  the  other  malcontents  on  the  stage,  oi  in  the  porter's  hall,  freely 
canvassing  the  play,  or  predicting  its  failure.  Somehow  the  author  always 
knows  this:  partly  ha /ee^ it,  partly  he  divines  it,  and  partly  his  attention 
a  pointed  to  it  by  the  remarks  of  the  octora  who,  being  satisGed  with 
their  ports,  remain  to  compliment  him:  they  laughingly  remark  that 
"B.  is  not  over-pleased,"  and  that  "  C.  will  throw  up  his  part." 

Ton  quit  the  theatre  with  strange  noises  in  your  head,  and  heavy  fore- 
bodiogs  at  your  heart.  Tou  tell  your  wife  alL  That  sympathetic  woman 
sligniatizs  the  condact  of  the  malcontents  in  terms  of  great  energy ;  but 
conaolea  herself  and  you  with  the  reflection  that  "the  piece  will  be  played, 
kt  B.  and  C.  like  it  or  dislike  it."  She  may  be  wrong  here.  The  piece 
may  not  be  played,  even  after  having  been  rehearsed.  In  my  early  days, 
I  remember  getUng  a  brief  note  from  a  manager,  requesting  me  to  step 
down  to  the  ^eatre,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
comedy.  With  some  uneaunees  I  entered  his  room,  dimly  appiehending 
sn  uiideftsant  commniiication.  Judge  of  my  feelings  on  hearing  that  the 
leading  actor  had  thrown  up  his  part  I  To  make  the  misfortune  greater, 
ihere  was  no  other  man  then  on  the  stage  to  whom  the  part  conld  have 
been  entrusted.  I  was  advised  to  call  on  the  recusant,  and  try  my  power 
of  pemuunon ;  though  I  daresay  the  manager  knew  well  enough  the 
hopeicHneM  of  the  attempt.  Sick  at  heart,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  went, 
was  politely  received,  and  quietly  but  firmly  assnred  that  the  part  wns 
not  one  the  distinguished  actor  oould  consent  to  play.  I  argued  nnd 
entreat«d,  in  vaut.  "  There  are  no  laughs  in  the  part,"  was  the  inexorable 
answer. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  pleaded,  "it  is  not  meard  to  be  a  part  to 
excite  langbter  so  much  as  admiration  for  intellectual  subtlety  and  quiet 
fia^M.     It  is  a  sort  ofTall^rand;  it  is  high  comedy." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know ;  monstrous  derer,  and  all  that ;  but  without 
IsDghs  it  is  DO  part.  If  I  were  a  young  man  beginning  my  career  I  might 
jamp  at  suoh  a  chance;  as  it  is,  I  really  can't  play  it.  I  must  have 
laughs." 


,C.oot^lc 
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"  Wli^  is  to  be  done  T    No  one  can  tonch  the  part  bnt  yonnelt" 
"No  one.     Without  me  the  piece  would  be  damned." 
"  Surely  you  wiE  not,  by  refuaal,  prevent  my  piece  being  pkjed ! " 
"  I  am  Tery  BOrry,  very ;  bftt  I  can't  play  it,  and  without  me  the  piece 
would  be  damned." 

This  waa  the  constant  rejratn,  I  quitted  the  house,  bcdling  with 
indignation.  Snob  cruel  egoism  I  to  blight  a  young  anthor'a  pro^MCti 
merely  because  the  admiration  of  the  audience  fot  the  artiet  did  Dotsoffin 
for  the  ranily  which  craved  the  vulgar  applause  of  laughter  1 

Tet,  now  I  look  back  on  those  days,  I  see  that  my  in^gnation  m 
dimply  my  own  egoism  reproaching  him  for  his.  He  was  doubly  right. 
Right  in  perceiving  that  the  part  was  not  one  which  could  be  efective, 
consequently  one  which  a  fine  actor  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pl^ ;  txA 
right  in  prefenii^  his  own  interest  to  mine — as  I  preferred  mine  to  bis. 
If  I  could  have  had  such  clear  vision  then,  I  should  have  thooght  ks 
unnortbily  of  him,  and  have  made  less  bad  blood  in  fnming  at  my  oini 
mistake.  To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  this  anecdote,  I  will  add  that  oi 
reporting  my  ill  success  to  the  manager,  he  completed  my  deipair  hj 
asking — if  I  couldn't  alter  the  part  into  one  for  Keeley? 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  bad  my  piece  been  better  I  shonU 
have  escaped  this ;  which  is  true.  I  only  mentioned  the  case  as  in  iUns- 
tration  of  the  vexations  to  which  die  dramatist  is  specially  liable.  Wha 
the  novelist  has  secured  the  acceptance  of  his  work,  his  initiatory  tnrablei 
are  at  an  end.  Publishers,  to  t>cgin  witb,  are  far  from  being  so  trouble' 
some  as  managers.  Indeed,  after  a  long  experience  of  both,  I  can  cat- 
scientionsly  say  that,  except  in  one  instance,  I  never  met  witli  anythiig 
but  courtesy,  liberality,  and  ready  attention  from  publishers,  whensa  of 
only  one  manager  con  I  say  all  this.  No  doubt  the  chief  reason  is  tbit 
the  manager  is  so  much  more  harassed  than  the  pnblisher,  and  the  [le- 
daction  of  a  new  play  is  to  him  so  mnch  greater  s  riti  than  tJie  piedoctioa 
of  a  new  book.  But  let  ns  suppose  that  the  initiatory  troubles  and  voi- 
tions  are  equal  up  to  the  point  of  acceptance  ;  at  this  stsge  the  nor^ 
is  at  ease ;  tlie  HS.  goes  to  tlie  printer,  proofi  arrive ;  llie  book  ii  pd>- 
liehed,  and  speaks  directly  to  the  pabtio,  certain  to  meet  with  the  snceesi 
which  its  adaptation  to  public  taste  can  aeonre  for  it  Not  so  with  the 
accepted  drama.  The  serious  difficnltaes  begin,  as  I  aud,  at  reheantL 
Unlike  a  book,  a  drama  cannot  directly  speak  to  the  public;  it  haato 
address  audiences  through  the  medium  of  a  rtpretentative  ark  Instead  tf 
calculable  elements — such  as  printer's  ^pes — it  employs  the  incalcolsbls 
elements — human  actors,  mutable,  oapricions,  imperfect.  If  I  write  > 
£ne  verse,  the  printers  jpU  set  it  forth  in  types  which  eveiywhere,  and  it 
all  seasons,  will  carry  that  verse  directly  home  to  the  intelligent  mind; 
but  the  actors  who  are  charged  with  speaking  that  verse — publishing  it 
for  me — may  mangle  or  mouth  it,  so  that  the  audience  shall  be  moved  to 
laughter  or  contempt.  If  the  printer's  proof  is  sent  to  me  with  impeifte- 
tions  I  can  eouly  correct  them ;  but  how  can  I  correct  the  actor's  proo^ 
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wbicb  is  rehearsal — nnlesa  I  am  dealing  with  a  veiy  inteUigent  and 
compljing  actor  ?  Now  it  la  unnecessary  to  aajr  that  not  all  actors  are 
rery  lotelligeat  and  very  complying.  Even  when  intelligent,  they  are 
hnman  beings,  -subject  to  the  mutable  motives  and  caprices  of  men. 
They  have  their  interests  to  attend  to,  and  their  vanity  to  misguide  them. 
Rehearsal  brings  these  oat.  First  let  me  note  that  it  is  only  good  actors 
who  erer  act  at  rehearsal ;  the  others  gabble  over  the  worda,  and  when  by 
emphasis  or  manner  they  unmiatakeably  betray  some  miaapprehcnmon  of 
the  part,  they  answer  your  objections  with  the  one  inTariable  formula: 
"It  will  be  all  right  at  night."  Ton  have  horrible  misgivings  that  it  will 
be  all  wrong  at  night ;  but  what  can  you  do  ?  Bad  actors  are  nnteacfa- 
able,  incorrigible.  They  will  take  no  hint;  they  resent  advice.  I 
remember  ODce  trying  to  convince  an  actor  that  the  whole  effect  of  his 
exit  in  a  pathetic  uLuation  would  be  rained  anless  he  spoke  his  few  words 
in  a  faltering  tone  of  subdued  emotion,  instead  of  "  taking  the  stage  "  and 
ranting  his  farewell.  He  haughtily  informed  me  that  he  had  been  on  the 
stage  fire-and-twenty  years — and  that,  of  coarse,  was  an  answer  to  eveiy- 
Ihiog.  Being  unable  to  persuade  him  that  "  farewell"  was  never  pro- 
nounced "yhrwell "  off  the  stage,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the  word  out, 

Among  smaller  irritations,  you  have  to  endure  the  endless  enggeations 
of  the  actors  to  have  their  ports  altered — a  speech  put  in  for  them  here,  or 
"  written  up  "  there.  One  man,  whose  only  qualification  I  ever  could 
discover  was  the  "  bend  in  his  back,"  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud, 
pestered  me  day  nAer  day  to  have  some  confidence  in  him.  He  wanted, 
expedally,  a  "  dying  scene ;"  he  was  certaan  be  could  produce  a  great 
effect  with  a  death;  but,  aa  the  structure  of  the  [nece  required  him  to 
lire,  I  contd  hardly  confide  in  him  to  that  extent,  lliis  seemed  a  hardship ; 
he  vas  BO  sure  of  "  bringing  tfaa  house  down  "  with  a  good  dying  scene. 
Had  there  been  a  chance  of  its  breaking  his  back,  I  might  have  been 
tempted.  Ton  are  also  continually  ph^ed  for  "  exit  speeches."  No 
actor  willingly  quits  the  scene  without  a  point,  or  something  to  raise  a 
laagh — "  something  to  take  him  off,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  It  matters  not 
how  little  relation  this  speech  may  have  to  the  business  of  the  scene ;  the 
one  imperious  desire  is  for  an  exit  speech.  A  manager  once  drew  a 
frieod  of  mine  aside,  and  with  some  earnestness,  said— 

"Iwiah  you couldgiveB.  an  exit  speech  in  this  scene;  his  pontton  in 
the  theatre  demands  it." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  his  portion  in  the  play  doesn't  admit  of  one." 

"  Oh,  anything  will  do — ^just  something  to  get  him  off." 

"  But,  I  ask  yon,  toAot  can  he  say  7  " 

"H'ml  I  don't  know Why  not  acursoT    B.'s  position  in  tks 

thtairt  demande  a  curse." 

"  Ob,"  stud  the  author,  laughing,  "  two  curses  if  you  like," 

"  The  very  thing  I    B.  would  like  two  curses  t " 

Another  friend  was  pestered  by  a  comic  servant  for  an  exit  speech  in  a 
scene  where  he  had  to  hurry  off  the  stage — summarily  dismissed  by  his 
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master.  lie  was  told  that  the  occouod  did  not  poBubl;  admit  of  a  speecb . 
He  was  silent;  but  imagine  the  aathor'a  feelings  at  night  irheahe  saw  the 
actor  toss  up  the  half-crown  be  had  received  at  an  eailier  part  of  the 
scene,  and  .exclaim — "  Welcome,  little  stranger  ]" 

In  Victor  Hugo's  memoirs,  juat  published,  there  are  several  stories  of 
the  rezations  to  which  he  had  to  submit  during  the  rehearsal  of  his  plaji, 
and  these  are  the  more  illustrative  because  he  was  an  author  of  imraeoM 
reputation.  Mdlle.  Mars,  for  example,  accepted  the  character  of  Dim 
Sol,  in  Hernani,  not  because  she  liked  it,  but  because  she  did  not  chcue 
that  a  rival  should  play  iu  it.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  demeanout  u 
rehearsal : — 

"Pardon,  mon  ami,"  she  would  say  to  Firmm  or  Joanny,  "  I  waat  to 
speak  to  the  author." 

The  actor  paused  with  a  nod  of  assent  Mdlle.  Mars  walked  up  to 
the  footlights,  put  her  bund  up  to  her  eyes,  and  although,  of  coune, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  spot  in  the  orchestra  where  Hugo  eat,  pretended  lo 
took  for  him. 

"  M.  Hugo ;  is  he  there  7" 

Hugo  rose — "  Here,  madame." 

"Ahl  very  good}  thanks.. ..M.  Hugo,  I  have  to  say  this  verse— 
<  Tom  Stes  roon  laaa  SDpeAe  et  giofnnx.' 

Do  yon  like  that,  M.  Hugo  V 

"What?" 

"  Vow  eta  tnon lion" 

"  I  wrote  it,  madame,  so  I  n.ust  have  thought  it  all  right." 

"  Then  you  stick  to  youi  lion  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  no,  madame ;  find  me  something  better,  and  I  will  nb- 
stitutc  it." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  do  that ;  I  am  not  the  author." 

"  In  that  case,  madame,  let  us  leave  it  as  it  is  written." 

"  The  fact  is,  it  sounds  so  droll  to  call  Firmin  tru/  lion." 

"  That  ia  because  you  forget  that  you  are  Dooa  Sol,  and  only  remember 
you  are  Mdlle.  Mars." 

"  Well,  since  you  must  have  your  lion,  no  mote  need  be  said.  I  an 
hereto  speak  what  ia  written,  and  tn^  Iwin  is  in  the  manuscript  Ivillsiy 
my  lion — it  is  all  the  some  to  me.     Come,  Firmin— 

'  Tons  etos  mon  lion  superbe  «t  g£i]£ie<uc' " 

On  the  following  day  the  some  scene  recommenced.     Sbe  saked  hisi 
if  ho  had  reflected  on  his  lion,  and  being  informed  that  no  thooght  W 
been  given  to  it,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  dangerooa. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  coll  dangerous." 
"  I  call  that  dangerous  which  may  be  hissed." 
"  Madame,  I  never  had  the  pretension  of  not  being  hissed." 
"  Good;  but  one  must  be  hissed  as  litlie  as  possible." 
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"  Tou  think  the  lion  viU  be  hissed.     In  that  case  you  will  not  hava 

spoken  it  with  your  accuatomed  taleat." 

"  I  will  do  mj  beat.     Nevertheless,  I  should  prefer  something  else ;  lot 

enuDpIe— 

'  Tow  £tes  monKignsai  snpeibe  et  geatonx.' 

Does  not  matiattgntur  make  out  the  rerss  as  well  aa  mon  lion  ?  " 

"  HVith  this  differeace :  mon  lion  a  poetical,  and  Tnonieignair  oommon- 

place.    I  would  nUiher  be  hiised  for  a  good  verse  than  applauded  for  s 

bad  one." 

"Well,  well,  don't  let  ua  quarrel;  I  will  spealc  ^our  good  rerie. 

Alkins,  moD  ami  Finnin,— 

'Tom  £tea  mon  lion  mpeibe  et  gjn&eox.' " 
Irritated  by  scenes  like  this,  Victor  Hugo  threatened  to  give  the  part 

to  another  actress.     "  Mdlle.  Idars  was  no  longer  impertinent,  but  she  was 

dumb.     She  protested  against  the  piece  by  her  icy  maiuier.     Her  example 

chilled  the  others." 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  bad  no    experience  of  the  stage  to 

nnderttand  the  galling  trials  which  the  dramatist  has  to  endure  from  the 

nillea,  silent  opposition  of  disoatiaSed  actors.     I  do  not  blame  the  actors  ; 

I  Doly  pity  the  author.  la  ereiy  play  there  must  be  ciaaracters  of 
inTerior  eflec^Teneas,  yet  sometimes  requiring  the  aid  of  good  actors. 
There  are  pieces  which,  either  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  story,  or 
the  defectireness  of  its  conatinction,  allow  of  only  one  oi  two  good  parts, 
W'e  can  hardly  expect  an  actor  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  a  part  which 
be  knows  will  bring  him  no  applause ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  he 
sees  a  rival  in  possee&on  of  a  part  which  will  be  effective,  and  will 
OTershadow  him,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  will  stifle  bis  amour 
pntpn  and  devote  himself  to  the  author's  success.  It  is  always  a  great 
difficulty  to  get  actors  to  play  up  to  each  other,  unless  their  own  parts 
are  thrown  into  stroug  relief  by  it  You  can  understand  that  if  A.  has 
tone  terrible  announcement  to  make  to  B.,  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
greatly  heightened  by  B.'s  face  and  manner  showing  terror  or  interest, 
and  will  be  proportionately  leaaened  if  B.  is  looking  away,  or  remains 
unmoved.  When  King  Jobu  hints  his  deugns  to  Hubert,  part  of  the 
efieet  will  depend  on  Hubert's  playing  up  to  the  King.  But  actors  can 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  assist  each  other  thus;  and  hence  the 
advantage  of  husband  and  wife  or  brother  and  sister  playing  together; 
they  are  interested  in  each  other's  success.  Bivals  will  not  assist  each 
other;  they  olleu  do  tiieir  best  quietiy  to  thwart  each  other.  A  friend 
of  mine  once  aaked  an  actress  why  she  did  not  get  a  celebrated  axlca 
to  look  at  her,  and  express  interest  in  the  narrative  she  had  to  deliver, 

"Ohl"  she  replied,  "I  can't  expect  Mr. to  look  at  me;  it's  my 

»<xne,  you  know  I " 

This  is  a  chronic  difficulty;  you  can  imagine  how  it  Is  heightened 
when  the  actors  are  in  a  state  of  disaatisfactiou  with  their  parts,  and 
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conaequently  do  not  wisli  the  plaj'  to  eucceed.  Nor  Is  this  without  its 
effect  on  the  audience.  Acting  ia  an  art  which  depends  l&rgely  oa  ■ 
Btate  of  sympathy  between  the  acton  and  the  public ;  whatever  chiBi  ik 
confideace  of  the  one  leasena  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  No  one  erer 
knows  what  piece  will  succeed  or  what  character  will  be  ahit;  h^lke 
prosperity  of  the  effect  lies  with  the  audience.  In  this  state  of  uncertaintf, 
unless  the  actor  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  will  produce  an  effect, 
he  is  very  liable  to  fiul.  And  his  confidence  may  oAen  be  ahaken  at 
rehearsal  by  the  conduct  aud  remarks  of  others.  I  once  read  a  pece  to 
the  principal  actor  and  actress.  Their  tuunistakeable  interest,  Iheit 
applause,  and  her  tears,  convinced  me  that  with  them,  at  least^  I  Biiglit 
feel  At  ease;  and  as  the  other  parts  were  comparatively  inugnificsnt, I 
thought  in  my  innocence  that  my  success  was  secured.  At  die  reading 
in  the  green-room  I  observed,  without  surprise,  the  gloomy  reserve  of 
two  or  three  who  disapproved  of  their  parts,  and  expected  cme  at  least  to 
throw  np  his  part.  But  no.  Sehenrsals  began.  I  fell  the  discontent 
diffused  through  the  theatre,  silent,  but  unmistakeable.  I  was  hee^ui 
of  it — my  principal  actors  remained  firm.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
general  depression  began  to  affect  tiiem ;  th^  became  uneasy,  afiaid  (^ 
cert^n  passages,  which  before  had  delighted  them.  I  tried  to  inspirit  iheoi, 
but  saw  with  each  rehearsal  that  their  doubts  grew  stronger,  Thef 
knew  what  was  the  opinion  current  is  the  theatre;  they  kne«  tint 
fidlure  was  confidently  predicted,  and  they  began  to  fear.  At  last  oae 
unlucky  word  was  uttered  respecting  the  principal  part,  which  it  ns 
"feared"  might  prove  dangerous.  From  that  day  the  Btniggle  became 
hopeless.  As  a  matter  of  oelf-preserration  I  withdrew  the  piece.  Ton 
think  I  onght  to  have  gone  on  7  Well,  it  is  possible  that  had  tin  acta 
been  somewhat  IcM  impressionable,  or  somewhat  more  self-confident,  be 
might  have  resbted  all  thie  oppcflition,  and  made  the  piece  a  trimni^; 
but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  troubled  by  misgivings,  he  wonld  hive 
played  feebly,  and  then  the  ^ure  would  have  been  inevitable. 

These  troubles,  you  will  observe,  are  not  accidental,  but  essentiil; 
they  will  be  active  in  every  theatre,  aud  io  every  country.  I  need  not 
say  how  they  become  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  of  "  stars,"  or  by  tlist 
Btiil  more  vexatiotts  tyranny  which  leigna  in  atheatre  where  the  manager'' 
wife,  or  chire  amit,  is  an  actress,  and  an  indifferent  one,  to  whom  ereiy- 
thing  must  give  way.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  manager  i>  also  aa 
actor;  but  the  manager's  vrifel  The  novelist  and  poet  happily  kiW 
nothing  of  miseries  like  these. 

Another  immunity  belongs  to  the  novelist  and  poet  from  the  Gict  ibat 
they  require  no  medium  between  them  and  the  public  The  drama 
representt.  Ifow  there  are  many  imaginative  conceptions  which  cannot  be 
represented  on  the  stage  without  peril,  and  some  that  become  positird/ 
ridiculous.  In  a  novel  or  a  poem  the  sudden  opening  of  the  clouds  aod 
appearance  of  the  moon  looking  down  with  nient  solemni^  on  a  munler 
which  has  jnet  been  committed  in  secrecy  and  darkness  may  thrill  llio 
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nnrierer  with  horror  and  remorse ;  bat  wHen  this  comes  to  be  repre- 
seDl«d  on  tbe  stage,  the  parting  of  carpenters'  clouds,  and  the  appearance 
of  u  feeble  stage-moon,  will  certainly  produce  no  solemn  impression,  and 
^11  probablj  caose  a  titter.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  dangcroos  material 
of  inferior  actors.  The  author  coQceives  a  group  of  noblemen,  or  a  pai^ 
of  joimg  men  of  fashion  ;  these  have  to  be  represeated  by  "  aupers," 
men  engaged  to  "  go  on  "  at  a  shilling  a  night.  In  a  comedy  written  in 
taj  days  of  inexperience,  there  was  a  scene,  the  idea  of  which  was  droll 
enough,  and  taken  from  reality :  the  young  hero,  flushed  with  wine,  had 
ifTectionately  invited  a  number  of  etrangers  to  breakfast  with  him  next 
moniing,  went  to  bed,  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  supper,  and  Woke  for- 
getting all  about  it.  Next  morning  one  by  one  the  guests  arrive,  and  the 
cooiuaon  may  be  imagined  1  This  scene  the  manager  proved  to  me  to  be 
utterly  impracticable,  because  the  guests  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
repreaenled  by  "  supers  j"  and  how  thei/  would  represent  young  Cantabs 
it  is  needless  to  eay.  Some  one  has  said:  "Supers  are  the  small-pox 
of  the  drama  ;  where  they  do  not  kill,  they  leave  indelible  tears." 

The  exigencies  of  representation  often  inSict  great  pangs  on  the  author 
hy  forcing  him  to  cutout  what  he  considers  to  be  his  finest  pasanges.  They 
iMy  he  fine ;  but  a  passage  which  in  the  reading  would  be  uoiversally 
admired,  may,  in  the  acting,  cause  the  audience  to  yawn.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  author  of  this.  Sheridan  KnowleB  never  learned  the  simple 
rdaticms  of  quantity ;  and  although  at  rehearsal  be  was  implored  to 
dorten  speeches,  obstinately  refused  to  cut  out  a  line.  After  the  first 
night  he  was  the  first  to  propose  heroic  slashing,  because  then  he  had  fdt 
hoff  the  length  of  speeches  damaged  certain  scenes. 

Apropos  of  "  cutting  out  the  poetry,"  so  much  dreaded  by  poetic  dra- 
tuatigts,  I  may  tell  a  stoiy  of  an  author,  now  deceased.  He  was  a  regular 
writer  for  the  theatres,  but  had  not  yet  ventured  on  such  high  flights  aa 
Cf^gedy.  One  day  be  said  to  his  manager,  "  Pm  going  to  say  something— 
1  know  you'll  laugh,  but  I  don't  care.  Well,  Tve  written  a  tragedy,  which 
I  should  like  you  to  see."  He  was  aaked  to  send  it ;  did  so  ;  and  thus  the 
rtory  proceeds  in  his  own  words  :  "  Well,  sir,  a  few  days  afterwards  I  got 

this  note  from  him  :  '  My  dear ,  Of  ail  the  prepoaterons  things  I  ever 

tad,  year  tragedy  is  the  most  stupendous.  But  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-moTTOW  at  six.'  Just  like  him :  wounds  your  feelings  in  the  tenderest 
point,  and  then  tries  to  wipe  it  out  with  the  dirty  bribe  of  a  dinner. 
However,  I  went.  Ho  told  me  to  cut  out  all  the  poetry,  and  send  it  to 
Astley's.  I  did ;  and  it  ran  a  hundred  nights.  So  you  see  what  a  piece 
it  must  have  been," 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  vexadona  which  precede  the  First 
Night;  but  have  named  enough  to  prove  my  case.  The  day  of  publica- 
tion to  a  novelist  or  poet  is  a  si^remely  happy  day;  as  tie  work  lies 
hefore  him,  he  foodies  it,  dips  into  it,  imagines  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
produce,  and  writea  the  naraes'of  friends  and  big-wigs  in  the  "presentation 
copies  "  (never  read,  not  always  acknowledged),  with  a  sense  of  drawing 
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cheqneB  on  the  bank  of  Fame.  He  thinka  only  of  the  ywI  pnUlt 
If  some  "  enTionB  critica"  (all  who  do  not  pnuBe  s  work  are  enTiom) 
and  some  stupid  readera  &il  to  detect  hia  merit,  he  can  appeiil  fnm 
them  to  that  noble  but  mysterioiiB  entity,  the  General  Keader,  suppowd 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  appreciation.  Far  otherwite 
feela  the  dramatist.  He  has  horrible  mi^JTinga.  The  last  rdieaiB^  wai 
anything  bnt  perfect.  Some  of  the  actors  had  not  yet  mastered  "  tbe 
words."  It  la  to  be  all  right  at  night ;  and  he  hopes  it  will  be.  Mm- 
orer,  he  knowa  that  this  night's  publication  is  final.  Unlets  he  plouei  | 
the  andie^ce  he  has  no  chance  of  reaching  the  great  public  The  verfirt 
ia  instan  tan  eons,  and  admits  of  no  appeal.  The  pit  has  no  time  to  ponda; 
first  impressions  are  final  on  the  stage.  So  anxious  ia  the  trial  of  afrtf 
night,  diat  some  anthon  shirk  the  alow  agony,  and  keep  away  from  tbe 
theatre  until  the  joyilil  news  of  success  is  brought  them.  I  should  lu't 
mffiered  more  Horn  apprehension,  so  I  always  braTcd  the  chances,  cealed 
at  the  back  of  a  private  box. 

The  house  is  slowly  filling.    Ton  are  on  the  stage,  trying  to  encoange 
the  actors  by  admiring  their  "get  up,"  and  predicting  what  theywiH 
efiect  with  certain  scenes ;  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain  to  ne 
irho  has  come,  and  whether  there  ia  a  good  pit ;  and  trying  to  ahue  (lie 
manager's  confidence  that  "  B.  ia  certain  to  be  all  right."     The  overtnre 
b^as.     Yon  see  critics  and  friends  scattered  about  the  boxes;  indlbe 
pit  is  rapidly  filling.     Tou  are  passed  from  the  atfige  to  your  priyale  bw 
and  the  curttun  rises.     A  first-night  audience  is  always  good-Ettond;     | 
not  only  are  there  many  friends  of  the  author  come  to  "  ensore  a  saccas," 
and  really  anxious  that  the  piece  ehonid  succeed;  but  the  bulk  of  the    j 
indifferent  public  is  only  too  willing  to  admire  and  be  pleased.    Aaf    i 
chance  of  applause  is  eagerly  sought  by  friends  and  willingly  accepted  bj 
the  audience.  j 

Tou  are  thrilled  with  the  plaudits;  but  you  ^t  in  altemalioni  of  | 
triumph  and  agony,  for,  although  the  piece  may  be  "going  Jamonelj, 
you  are  but  too  painfully  conscious  of  all  its  defects,  Tou  sit  tbm 
condemned  to  endure  poetry  mangled,  wit  blunted,  and  conoepliMB 
distorted.  The  man  who,  at  rehearsal,  was  "letter  perfect,"  isnerront, 
and  makea  havoc  with  the  verse.  The  actress  who  was  charming  in  '^^ 
scene  at  rehearsal,  is  totally  without  t^arm  to-night.  Efiects  npon  yio'^ 
you  calculated  &11  flat;  passages  are  suddenly  revealed  as  perilous;  t<» 
late  you  aea  a  hnndred  errors,  and  you  foresee  rocks  ahead.  More  lian 
once  an  author  thus  frightened  and  enlightened  has  rushed  behiad  tl:e 
scenes,  and  arranged  to  omit  a  scene  or  passage  because  of  the  risk.  TU 
applause  tnay  keep  up  your  sinking  courage,  but  it  does  not  protect  joa 
from  these  pangs.  , 

Amid  such  fluctimtions,  the  piece  proceeds.  At  lost  the  curtain  ^^-^ 
to  immense  cheering,  Vodferous  shonta  of  "Anthorl  author  I "  bur*' 
out  like  rockets  froin  alt  sides.  Tliis  is  n  supreme  moment.  Tou  bow 
from  your  box  and  love  mankind.    Every  man  and  woman  td'that  inteUi* 
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gent  pit  it  your  friend.  You  hurry  behind  the  Ecenes  to  coogralulate  nnd 
be  congnttulated,  to  compliment  and  be  complimented,  to  shake  the  leading 
■ctore  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  gratefully  aalute  the  cheek  of  the  heroine 
— if  ahe  will  let  yon.  With  generous,  efluaiTe  iaBincerity  you  find  youTBelf 
complimenting  the  very  actora  whose  stupidity  bat  a  little  while  Biace 
evoked  curaes  not  loud  but  deep.  One  or  two  well-known  dramntists  and 
critics  are  on  the  at^e,  and  perhaps  a  nobleman  of  theatrical  tastes;  to 
these  you  are  presented,  and  by  these  you  are  congratulated.  It  la  a  wild, 
delirious  moment.  But  the  stage  has  to  be  cleared  for  the  after-piece. 
Ton  make  on  appointment  to  be  at  the  theatre  to-morrow  at  eleven,  "  to  go 
orer  the  piece;"  and  either,  if  you  are  wise,  return  to  your  home  to 
gladden  your  wife  with  the  news ;  or,  if  you  are  otherwise,  join  a  few 
fiiends  at  supper. 

"  The  aupper  after  the  play  "  might  form  a  chapter  by  itself.  Some- 
times the  author,  confident  of  aucceas,  invites  his  guests  beforehand,  and 
if  the  Buccens  has  been  eqaiTOcal,  this  makes  it  rather  awkward  for  the 
friends.  Sometimes  the  manager  provides  anpper.  I  remember  one, 
given  by  tt  manager  now  dead,  who  was  more  hospitable  than  literate,  and 
who  had  invited  the  chief  actors,  two  dramatic  critics  (whom  I  saw 
writing  their  columns  iu  comers  of  his  private  room),  and  some  "  literary 
friends,"  myself  included,  to  rejoice  over  the  successes  of  a  drama  called 
the  Broken  Heart.  A  jovial  and  joyous  supper  it  was.  At  an  early 
period  the  eDthusiastic  impresario  rose,  and  lifting  his  champagne  gla^  in 
the  air,  >»cl,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  nerronsness  (or  drink),  "  Ladies 
■nd  gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings  of  very  particular  pleasure,  and  I  may 
wy  gratiScation,  that  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  is  well  deserved,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
drink  with  all  the  honours :  '  Sere's  to  the  Broken  'Art,  and  the  'And 
xhick  guided  it.' " 

Of  what  followed,  I  have  only  a  dim  recollection  of  much  noise, 
eittravagant  eulogies,  a  gradually  increasing  introduction  of  the  name 
of  Shakspeare,  which  at  first  was  mentioned  with  timidity,  and  a  sort 
of  vinous  conviction  that  the  'And  had  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  dramatic 
sn.  1  bope,  for  hie  own  sake,  that  the  author  was  sufficiently  wise  to 
accept  all  this  eulogy  with  the  necessary  "  discount,"  or  sufficiently  heated 
with  wine  Dot  to  have  tinderstood  it;  otherwise  he  mnst  have  tumbled 
into  bed  that  morning  with  an  inflated  sense  of  his  grealaess,  and  must 
have  waked  up  with  considerable  astonishment  to  read  in  the  morning 
pnpers  that  he  was,  after  all,  not  i    'hakspeare. 

I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  dramatist  in  relation  to  the  critics,  because 
whntever  he  may  tuive  to  endure  on  that  score  is  not  peculiar  to  him. 
There  is,  however,  a  source  of  vexation  after  the  triumph  which  may  be 
mentioned.  I  have  said  that  the  first-night  audience  is  always  good- 
natured;  it  is  more,  it  is  intelligent.  The  nnmber  of  critics,  old  play- 
goers, and  (if  the  author  has  a  name  in  the  world)  of  litemry  men  present 
on  a  first  night,  leaven  the  audience  in  a  aurpriung  manner.     But  if  this 
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has  its  ad73Dtages,  it  bu  slito  its  dravbAcka.  Man;  a  pnsMge  wUcIi 
vent  brilliantly  at  fint,  panes  unnoticed  ever  afterirards ;  and  the  di»- 
appointed  author  notices  it  with  di^;uat.  It  was  remarked  that  Donglu 
JeiTold's  plays  were  alvrays  triumphant  on  the  first  night.  The  andiencs 
appreciated  bis  wit ;  the  laughter  was  incessant.  Aflerwaida,  the  qd- 
adalterated  public  listened  with  stolid  iacea  to  those  fiaahing  repttrtMi; 
for  it  is  unhappily  the  faot  that  our  audiences  seldom  laugh  at  any  bat  Ha 
oldest  jokes — the  family  Joe  Millers — the  Wandering  Jens  cCeaprit — ud 
if  yoQ  offer  them  wit  at  ail,  it  moat  be  wit  they  already  know. 

On  the  suppoution,  then,  that  your  comedy  has  really  been  witty  and 
Buccessfiil,  ibere  are  great  chances  against  ita  taking  hold  of  the  public 
unless  it  hare  other  theatrical  qualities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  yom 
tragedy :  a  fint-aight  audience  may  applaud  speeches  wbicb  will  after- 
wards be  listened  to  with  impatience.  Hence  it  is  that  many  a  man  hu 
flattered  himself  that  be  baa  acbieved  a  great  dramatic  aucceas,  and  bu 
perhaps  incurred  expenses  on  the  strength  of  it,  when,  afler  a  few  nights' 
run,  the  work  is  withdrawn  because  the  public  would  not  come  to  see  it- 
At  one  of  those  suppers  just  mentioned,  a  play  was  freely  spoken  of 
as  deetined  "  to  live  in  the  literature  of  our  countrv."  It  was  performed 
four  nighta. 

ThuB,  if  the  applause  received  by  the  dramatist  be  more  concentratol 
and  into.iicating  than  the  applause  received  by  tbe  novelist  or  poet,  it  it 
purchased  by  a  &*  greater  amount  of  vexation,  and  the  &Ilare  is  pio 
porlionately  emphatic  Moreover,  if,  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  his  work 
has  tbe  immense  benefit  of  being  presented  to  the  publio  thiough  tbe 
medium  of  fine  actmg,  which  of  course  intensifies  its  effect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  this  strong  light  can  only  be  sbed  on  one  or  two  parts — bad  acting 
will  as  much  distort  his  work  in  the  other  parts.  True  it  undoubtedly  ii 
that  a  fine  actor  will  eometimea  raise  an  insignificant  part  into  one  oi 
surprising  effect ;  but  much  oflener  the  actora  rob  their  parts  of  all  spa- 
ficauce.  How,  tbe  dramatist  is  lar  less  grateful  to  the  fine  actor  lor  bii 
aid  (because  hot  so  conscious  of  it)  than  he  is  wrath  with  tbe  bad  actor 
for  his  fiulnres.  What  is  the  most  cherished  hope  of  every  author  7  Tbit 
he  may  be  nnderstood  ;  that  his  work  may  be  &ir)y  brought  before  tbe 
public.  Wbat,  then,  must  be  tbe  misery  of  tbe  dramatic  author  wbolus 
to  see  bis  work  mutilated  to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  and  mangled  «lit<> 
produced  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 
FtB,  riBl 

ILL  any  reader  remember 
the  loves,  —  no,  not  the 
loves;  that  word  is  so  de- 
cidedly ill  applied  as  to  be 
incapable  of  awakeniog 
the  remembrance  of  any 
reader  ;  but  the  flirtations 
— of  Lady  Dumbello  and 
Mr.  Pfantagenet  Palliser  J 
Those  flirtations,  aa  tbey 
had  been  carried  on  at 
Coorcy  Castle,  were  laid 
bare  in  all  their  enormities 
to  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  it  miut  be  confessed 
that  if  the  eye  of  the 
public  was  shocked,  that 
eye  must  be  shocked  very 
easily. 

But  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic was  'shocked,  and  peo- 
ple wbo  were  particular  as 
to  thdr  morals  said  very  strange  tilings.     Lady  De  Courcy  henelf  said 
very  strange  things  indeed,  fTmUng  her  head,  And  dropping  mysterious 
VOL.  Yin. — wo,  47.  25. 
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words;  whereas  Lady  Clandidlem  spoke  mach  more  openl/,  declmii^ 
her  opinion  that  Lady  Dumbello  would  be  off  befote  May.  They  both 
agTeed  that  it  would  not  be  altogether  bad  tor  Lord  DumbeDo  that  be 
shotild  lose  his  wife,  but  shook  their  heads  very  sadly  when  th^  gpoke 
of  poor  Plantagenet  Palliser.  As  to  the  lady's  fete,  that  lady  whom  iImj 
had  both  almost  wonhipped  during  llie  days  at  Courcy  Castle, — the;  did 
not  8«em  to  trouble' themielT«B  abont  that. 

And  it  must  be  a^ohted  thM  Ms.  Pallisar  bad  been  ft  little  Inqinukn;, 
— imprudent,  that  is,  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  rumours  afloel,— 
seeing  that  soon  after  his  visit  at  Courcy  Castle  he  had  gone  dom  to 
Lady  Hartletop's  place  in  Shropshire,  at  which  the  Dumbellos  intended 
to  spend  the  winter,  and  on  leaving  it  had  expressed  hit  btention  nL 
returning  in  February.  The  Hartletop  people  had  pressed  him  veij 
much, — the  pressure  having  come  with  peculiar  force  from  Lord  Dumbdlo. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Hartletop  people  bad  at  uy 
rate  not  heard  of  the  rumour. 

Mr.  Flantag«net  Palliser  spent  his  Christmas  with  his  nude,  ik 
Duke  of  Omninm,  at  Gatherum  Castle.  That  is  to  say,  he  reached  the 
Gsstle  in  time  for  dinner  on  Christmas  eve,  and  left  it  on  the  mormsg 
after  Christmas  day.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  usual  piactice  ol 
his  life,  and  the  tenants,  dependants,  and  followers  of  tlie  Omniiuii 
interest  were  always  dehghted  to  see  this  maoiieBtation  of  a  healthy 
English  domestic  family  fueling  between  the  duke  and  bis  nephew.  Bal 
tbe  amount  of  intercourse  on  BQch  occasions  between  them  was  gemei^; 
trifling.  The  duke  would  smile  as  he  put  out  his  right  hai^  to  hi> 
nephew,  and  aay, — 

"Well,  Plantagenet,— very  busy,  I  ssppose  ?  " 

The  duke  was  the  only  living  being  who  called  him  Plant^met  to  hit 
hoe,  though  there  were  some  scores  of  men  who  talked  at  inaot;  Pil 
behind  his  back.  The  duke  had  been  the  only  hving  bcdng  so  to  call 
him.  Let  us  hope  that  it  still  was  so,  and  that  there  hai  ariRB  ta 
feminine  exception,  dangerous  in  its  nature  and  improper  in  its  dtvonf 
Manoea. 

"  Well,  Plantagenet,"  said  th«  duke,  on  Ha  present  oocwnen,  *vaT 
busy,  I  soppose  7  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  doke,"  said  Mr.  TUUmK  "  When  s  man  ftt  tbe 
lutmesB  on  him  he  dots  not  easily  get  ^0  «f  it." 

The  duke  remembered  that  hlB  lu^bnr  had  node  ahnoat  tlM  «iw 
Temnrk  at  his  last  ChriBtmas  visit. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  llie  duke,  "  I  want  to  aay  a  mrd  or  two  to  yos 
before  yon  go." 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  duke's  part  was  a  great  departure  from 
his  usual  praotice,  but  the  nephew  of  course  undertook  to  obey  hb 
vade's  beheata. 

"  I'll  see  yoa  before  dinner  to-morrow,"  sai4  PlantageoeC.    - 

"  Ahj  do,"  aud  the  duke.    "  I'll  not  keeg  yoa  £v«  mJamMt"    A^ 
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Xk  mx  o'clock  on  the  MJowing  aft«moon  th«  two  were  closeted  togeOiet  m 
the  dnke'e  private  room. 

"I  don't  Buppoee  tbeie  ia  much  in  it,"  b^n  the  duke,  "  bnt  people 
are  UUdng  about  you  and  Lady  DumbtJIo." 

"  Upon  my  word,  people  ara  reiy  kind."  And  Mr.  PalUser  bethought 
hinuelf  of  the  &ct,-~fDr  it  certainly  wai  a  &ct, — that  people  for  a  great 
numy  years  had  tAllced  about  his  uncle  and  Lady  Dnmbello's  mother- 
in-law. 

"  Tes  ;  kind  enough ;  sie  they  not  ?  You've  just;  some  from  Eartle- 
bcry,  I  believe."  Hartlabury  waa  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop'a  seat  in 
Shropahire. 

"  Tea,  I  have.     And  Pm  going  there  again  in  ITebruary.'' 
"  Ah,  I'm  sorry  for  that.     Not  that  I  mean,  of  courae,  to  interfere 
with  your  arrangetnents.     Yon  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  often 
dime  80,  in  any  matter  vrhatever." 

"  No ;  you  hare  not,"  aaid  the  nephew,  oomibrting  himself  with  an 
inward  assurance  that  no  such  interference  on  hia  uncle's  part  could  have 
been  poeaible. 

"  But  in  this  inatanoe  it  would  suit  me,  and  I  really  think  it  would 
niit  you  too,  that  yon  diould  be  ae  little  at  Hartlebury  aa  poauble.  You 
Jure  said  you  would  go  there,  and  of  eourae  you  will  go.  But  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  not  Bt«y  above  a.  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Plaatagenet  Palliaer  received  ereiything  he  had  in  the  world  from 
hia  uncle.  He  lot  iu  Parliament  through  hia  uncle's  interest,  and 
received  an  allowance  of  evcz  so  many  thousand  a  year,  which  his  node 
oonld  stop  to-morrow  by  his  mere  word.  He  waa  his  ande's  heir,  and 
ibe  dukedom,  with  certain  entailed  propertiee,  must  ultimately  ^  to  him, 
unlets  his  uncle  should  marry  and  have  a  son.  But  by  fax  the  greater 
fortion  of  the  duke's  property  was  unentailed ;  the  duke  might  probably 
live  for  the  next  twenty  years  or  more ;  and  it  was  quite  poeaible  that,  if 
oSeoded,  he  might  marry  and  become  a  fitther.  It  may  be  said  that  no 
nun  oonld  well  be  more  dependent  on  another  than  Plantc^enet  I^Uisar 
ma  upon  his  uncle;  and  it  may  be  aaid  also  that  no  fitther  or  ancle  ever 
troabled  hia  heir  with  less  interference.  Nevertheless,  the  nephew 
immediately  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  this  allusion  to  his  privata  life,  and 
resolved  at  ouce  that  he  would  not  aabmit  to  such  surveillance. 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  I  diall  stay,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  oannot 
cay  that  my  visit  will  be  influenced,  one  way  or  the  other  by  sach  a 
nunonr  oa  that" 

"No;  probably  sot.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  influenced  by  my 
request."     And  the  doke,  aa  he  spoke,  looked  a  little  savage. 

"  Yoa  wouldn't  ask  me  to  regard  a  rqiort  that  has  no  fonndatiim." 

"  I  am  not  asking  about  its  foondation.     Nvr  do  I  in  the  least  wish  to 

interfere  with  your  manner  in  Ii&."     By  which  laA  obserration  the  duke 

intended  hia  nephew  to  understand  that  he  was  quite'  at  libeoty  to  bike 

away  any  oiixsx  gentleman's  wife,  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  giv« 
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oocMioa  even  ibr  «  ramuBe  that  he  wuted  to  take  Lord  Dnmbello'i 
wife.  "The  &ct  b  this,  Plantagenet,  I  have  for  many  yean  bera 
intiinate  Trith  that  fkniilj.  I  have  not  many  intimaoiea,  and  dull 
probabljr  never  increase  them.  Such  friends  ai  I  have,  I  «ruh  to  ke^ 
and  ^ou  will  eaailj  perccdve  that  an^  anab  report  ai  that  which  I  Iutc 
mentioned,  might  make  it  nnpleaiant  for  me  to  go  to  Hartlebury,  or  for 
the  Hartlebnry  people  to  come  here."  The  dulce  certainly  could  not 
have  spoken  plainer,  and  Mr.  FftUiser  understood  him  thoroughly.  Tvo 
fQch  alliances  between  the  two  &miliea  could  not  be  expected  to  nm 
pleasantlj  tt^ther,  and  even  the  rumour  of  any  such  seoond  alliauM 
might  interfere  with  the  pleasantneaa  of  the  former  one. 

"  That's  bII,"  aaid  the  duke. 

"  It's  a  moat  absurd  slander,"  said  Mr.  Palliaer. 

"  I  dare  say.  Those  slanders  always  are  absurd ;  but  what  can  «e 
do  7  We  can't  tie  up  people's  tongues."  And  the  duke  looked  u 
though  he  wished  to  have  the  subject  ooundered  sa  finished,  and  to 
be  left  alone. 

"But  we  can  disregard  them,"  said  the  nephew,  isdisoreetl^. 

"  Ton  may.  I  have  never  berat  able  to  do  eo.  And  jret,  I  beUere,  I 
have  not  earned  for  myself  the  reputation  of  being  subject  to  the  vtuccs 
of  men.  You  think  that  I  am  asking  much  of  you;  bat  yon  abaold 
remember  that  hitherto  I  have  given  much  and  have  asked  notiuog.  I 
expect  yon  to  oblige  me  in  this  matter." 

Then  Mr.  Plantogenet  Falliser  left  the  room,  knowing  that  he  bid 
been  threatened.  What  the  duke  had  said  amounted  to  this. — If  yon  go 
on  dangling  after  Lady  Dombello,  Til  atop  the  seven  thousand  a  f«ir 
which  I  give  yon.  Fll  oppose  your  next  return  at  Silverbrldge,  and  I'll 
make  a  will  and  leave  away  from  you  Matching  and  the  Horns, — abeanli- 
fiil  little  place  in  Surrey,  the  use  of  which  had  been  already  offered  to 
Mr.  Falliser  in  the  event  of  his  marriage ;  all  the  Littlebuiy  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  and  tlie  enormous  Scotch  property.  Of  my  personal  goods, 
and  money  invested  in  loans,  shares,  and  funds,  you  shall  never  touch  i 
■hilling,  or  the  value  of  a  shilling.  And,  if  I  find  that  I  can  suit  tajsd^ 
,it  may  be  that  I'll  leave  you  plain  Mr.  Plantagenet  Falliser,  with  a  Unit 
fitat  cousin  for  the  head  of  your  fiunily. 

The  full  amount  of  this  threat  Hr.  FtUIiser  understood,  and,  u  be 
thought  of  it,  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  never  felt  far 
Lady  Dumbello  anything  like  love.  No  conversation  between  them  bid 
evCT  been  warmer  than  that  of  which  the  reader  has  seen  a  suni^ 
I^dy  I>umb^o  had  been  nothing  to  him.  But  now, — now  that  tlie 
matter  had  been  put  before  him  in  this  way,  might  it  not  become  him,  •< 
a  gentleman,  to  &11  in  love  with  so  very  beautiful  a  woman,  whose  nsme 
had  already  been  linked  with  his  own  J  We  all  know  that  sttny  of  tbe 
pieat,  who,  by  hia  quesdon  in  the  confesuonal,  taught  the  ostler  to  gnue 
tbe  horses'  teeth.  « I  never  did  yet,"  uud  the  ostler,  "  but  111  have  a  try 
at  it."     Id  this  case,  the  duke  had  acted  the  part  t£  the  piivM,  tad 
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ISr.  Ptlliaer,  be&re  the  niglit  iraa  over,  had  almost  become  aa  nad^r  a 
papl  as  the  oatler.  Aj  to  the  tbreftt,  it  woald  ill  become  Mm,  as  a 
Pdlim  and  a  Planta^enet,  to  r^ud  it.  The  duke  would  not  many.  Of 
all  men  in  the  world  he  waa  the  least  likely  to  iplte  his  own  face  b;^ 
enttiDg  off  hiB  own  noM ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Palliser  woold  take 
liiB  chance.  Therefore  he  went  down  to  Hartlebtuy  early  in  February, 
baying  fiilly  determined  to  be  Tery  particular  in  his  attentlona  to 
Lady  Dnmbello. 

Among  a  housefitl  of  people  at  Hartlebary,  he  foand  Lord  Porlod:, 
a  (light,  sickly,  wom-oat  looking  man,  who  had  something  abont  his 
eye  cf  bis  iather's  hardness,  hat  nothing  in  his  month  of  his  &ther'a 
ferocity. 

"  So  your  sister's  going  to  be  married  7"  said  Mr.  Palliaer. 
"  Yea.     One  has  no  right  to  be  surpriaed  at  anything  they  do,  when 
me  remembers  the  life  their  father  leads  them." 
"  I  waa  going  to  congMtnlate  yon." 
"Don't  do  that." 

"  I  met  him  at  Conrcy,  and  rather  liked  him." 

Mr.  Palliser  Had  barely  spoken  to  Mr.  Crnsbie  at  Courcy,  but  then  in 
the  nsoal  course  of  bis  aodal  life  be  seldom  did  more  than  barely  speak 
to  anybody. 

"  Did  yon  1 "  said  Lord  Porlook.  "  For  the  poor  girl's  sake  I  hope 
he's  not  a  mffian.  How  any  man  should  propose  to  my  fkther  to  marry 
a  daughter  out  of  bis  house,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  How  was 
my  mother  looking  7  " 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  aniiss  about  her." 

"  I  expect  that  he'll  murder  her  some  day."  Then  tbat  conTersatton 
tame  to  an  end. 

Hr.  Palliser  himself  perceired, — aa  he  looked  at  her  he  could  not  but 
perceive, — that  a  certain  amount  of  social  energy  seemed  to  enliven  Lady 
IhimbeUo  when  he  approached  her.  She  was  given  to  smile  when 
addressed,  bat  her  usual  smile  waa  meaningless,  almost  leaden,  and  never 
in  any  degree  flattering  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  accorded.  Very 
)nany  women  smile  as  they  answer  the  words  which  are  spoken  to  them, 
and  moot  who  do  so  flatter  by  their  smile.  The  thing  is  so  common  that 
no  one  thinks  of  it.  The  flattering  pleases,  hut  means  nothing.  The 
impression  nnconsciotuly  taken  simply  conveys  a  fieling  that  the  woman 
has  made  herself  sgreeable,  as  it  was  her  duty  to  do, — agreeable,  as  fur 
as  that  smile  went,  in  some  very  inliniteumal  degree.  But  she  haa  thereby 
made  her  little  contribution  to  sodety.  She  will  make  the  same  coutri- 
bution  a  hondred  times  in  the  same  evening.  No  one  knows  that  she  fans 
flattered  anybody ;  she  does  not  know  it  herself;  and  the  world  calls  her 
■n  agreeable  woman.  But  Lady  Dumbello  put  no  flattery  into  her 
customary  smiles.  They  were  cold,  nnraeaning,  accompanied  by  no 
special  glance  of  the  eye,  and  seldom  addressed  to  the  individual.  They 
were  giren  to  tiie  room  at  large;  and  the  room  at  large,  acknowledging 
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her  great  pretenaicais,  aocepfed  ibem  bb  Huffidoit.  But  when  Mi.  PilUw 
came  near  t«  ber  she  would  tiim  faenelf  itightij,  ever  k>  ■ligfatlfj  on  ^ 
Beat,.aiid  would  allow  her  eyes  to  rest  for  &  momeBt  upOD  hii  ftoe.  Tbm 
wlieD  he  remained  tlMt  it  had  beat  iBtLer  «oId,  abe  woold  miile  ■cHuDj 
upon  him  ae  ahe  e^nowiedg^ed  the  tmth  of  bis  obaemtion.  All  the 
Mr.  Falliser  taught  himself  to  obaervs,  havii^  been  iDStrccted  hj  liH 
foolish  uncle  is  that  lesson  as  to  the  greasivg  of  tbe  horses'  teeth. 

But,  nevertheless,  during  the  firet  week  of  bis  Gtay  at  Hartlebnrji,  k 
did  not  say  a  word  to  ber  more  tender  than  bis  observation  about  tk 
weather.  It  is  tnie  that  lie  was  terj  bosj.  He  bad  ondertdcvn  to  spt^ 
upon  the  address,  aad  as' Parliament  was  now  about  to  be  opened,  saits 
his  speech  was  to  be  based  upon  statistics,  he  was  full  of  figures  md 
papers.  His  correspondence  was  preesing,  and  tLe  day  was  sddom  1m^ 
enough  for  bis  purposes.  He  felt  tibat  the  intimacy  to  which  be  iS^ni 
was  hindered  by  the  laborious  routine  of  his  life;  bat  neverAcl<nk 
would  do  something  before  he  lell  Hartlebniy,  bo  ^ow  tbe  speoa]  cstiire 
of  his  regard.  He  would  say  something  to  her,  that  sfaould  opea  to  ha 
view  the  secret  of — shall  we  say  his  heart?  Suoh  wma  bia  renlTe,  daj 
aRer  day.  And  yet  day  after  day  went  1^,  and  aothiDg  wa  nii 
He  fancied  that  Lord  Dumbelio  was  somewhat  less  fiiaidly  in  )>e 
manner  than  be  had  been,  that  be  put  himself  in  the  way  and  looM 
cross;  but,  as  be  declared  to  himself  be  cared  very  little  for  Lad 
Dumballo's  looks.  ! 

"  Wben  do  you  go  to  town  ?  "  be  said  to  her  one  evening.  j 

"Probably  in   April,      We   certainly   shall   not    leave  HaitWwT    : 
before  that." 

"  Ah,  yes.     You  slay  Ibr  the  bunting." 

"Tea  I  Lord  Dumbello  always  remains  here  throngbtbroh.    He«f    ' 
run  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  How  comfortable  I     I  must  be  in  Lomdon  on  Thnnday,  yon  kav*." 

"  Wben  Parliament  meets,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Eractly.     It  is  such  a  bore;  but  one  h»«  to  do  it" 

"  Wben  a  man  makee  a  bnsinefls  of  it,  I  suppoae  be  muat." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yea ;  it's  quite  imperative."     Then  Hr.  Palliscr  Iw^ 

round  the  room  and  thought  he  taw  Lord  Dumbello's  ^e  fixed  upcm  liia 

It  was  reaOy  very  bard  work.     If  the  tmth  muot  be  l»ld,  lie  did  not  koo* 

bow  to  begin.     What  was  he  to  say  to  her  7     How  was  be  to  comnaK 

a  conversation  that  should  end  by  being  tender  7     She  waa  very  faandaonK 

certainly,  and  for  him  riie  could  look  intermtiag;  bot  ibr  his  very  iifc  ^ 

did  not  know  how  to  b^;in  to  say  anything  special  to  Iwr.     A  li«W 

with  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Dambello,— ^atonic,  iimocent,  but  nereidic- 

lees  very  intimate, — would  ocotainly  lend  a  grace  to  bis  life,  wluch,  note 

ilfl  present  circnmstanoce,  was  raOier  dry.     He  was  t<Jd, — tdd  by  pnhfa 

rumour  which  had  reached  him  tlirough  bis  nnole, — that  tbe  lady  ** 

willing.     She  certainly  looked  as  though  ahe  liked  him ;  but  how  ma  K 

to  begin  7     The  art  of;  startling  tbe  House  of  Commons  and  fii^iteaing 
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die  Brituh  public  by  U>e  Toluminona  aocurRc;  of  his  etatiatica  he  btA 
elreedj  learned ;  but  vibat  vAa  he  to  u.y  to  a  pretit;^  woman  t " 

"  Yoa'll  be  sore  to  be  in  Londoa.in  April?  " 

Xliia  was  on  another  oocafuon, 

"  Oh,  yea  ;  I  thiqk  »■" 

"la  Carlton  Gardens,  I  sn^^xse." 

"  Yea  ;  Lord  DnmbtUo  has  got  a  leue  «f  the  house  now." 

"Has  he,  indeed?  Ah,  it'a  an  ezceUeat  house.  I  hope  I  aboil  be 
allowed  to  oaU  ifaen  nanetioies." 

"  Cwtainlj,— only  I  know  you  must  be  so  bn^." 

"Sot  on  Satordays  and  Sundays."  , 

"  I  always  receive  on  Sundays,"  said  Zdidy  DtKubello.  Mr.  FalliBer' 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  gracious  in  this.  .  A  permia^on  to 
call  when  all  her  other  acquainjtancea  would  be  there,  was  not  much ;  but 
still,  perhaps,  it  was  ao  uuah  as  he  ooidd  expect  to  obtain  co  that  occa- 
uoD.  He  looked  up  and  saw  that  Lord  Dumbello'a  ayes  weie  again  upon 
him,  and  that  Lord  DurabeUo'e  biow  was  bla<^.  lie  b^an  to  doubt 
wbedm  a  oosntry  hause,  where  all  the  people  weire  thrown  together,  was 
lbe  beat  plane  in  the  wwld  for  sneh  manceuTriog.  I^y  Dumbello  vm 
vetj  handacHiie,  and  lie  liJ(«d  to  look  at  her,  but  he  could  not  find  any 
■ubjeot  on  which  to  interest  hw  in  tjoat  drawing-room  at  Haitlebury. 
tata  in  the  eTening  he  £>and  himself  saying  staaething  to  bar  about  the  . 
sugar  dutiee,  and  then  he  knew  that  he  had  better  give  it  up.  He  had 
ooly  cue  day  more,  and  that  was  xequired  iDiperatirely  £>r  his  speech. 
The  matter  would  go  much  easier  in  London,  and  he  would  pos^be  it 
till  then.  la  tJae  -erowded  rooma  of  London  prirate  converaation  would 
be  much  eaaier,  and  Lord  I>ujnbello  wouldn't  Maud  over  and  look  at  him. 
Lady  Dumbello  had  taken  his  remarks  about  the  sugar  very  kindly,  and 
had  asked  for  a  definition  «f  an  ad  Ttdorem  duly.  It  waa  a  neaier 
approach  to  a  real  eonversatioD  thui  he  had  ever  before  made ;  but  the 
nbject  had  been  unlucky,  and  could  not,  in  hia  bonds,  be  brought  lound  to 
Uything  teiida  ;  so  he  resolved  to  pootpooe  his  gallantry  till  the  X<0ndon 
•prii^  should  make  it  easy,  and  feit  ae  he  did  so,  that  he  was  reUered  for 
(he  tune  from  a  heavy  weight. 

"  Good-by,  Lady  Dorobello,"  he  said,  on  the  next  ereiung.  "  I  start 
early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Good-l^^,  Mr.  Pslliser." 

As  she  spdce  she  smiled  ever  so  sweetly,  but  ahe  certainly  had  not 
learned  to  nil  him  Flantagenet  ae  yet.  He  went  up  to  London  and 
ioimediately  got  himself  to  work.  The  accurate  and  voluminous  speech 
came  off  with  considerable  credit  to  himself, — credit  of  that  quiet,  endur- 
iijg  kind  which  is  accorded  to'  such  men.  The  speech  wiis  respectable, 
dull,  and  correot.  Uen  listened  to  it,  or  cat  with  thdr  haAs  over  thcar 
eyes,  asleqi,  pretending  to  do  so ;  and  the  Daily  Jupiter  in  the  momii^ 
had  &  leading  article  about  it,  which,  however,  lefi  the  reader  at  its  close 
altogether  in  doabt  whether  Mr.  FalUaer  might  be  siqiposed  to  be  a  g; 
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fimuidal  pnndtt  or  no.  Mr.  Falliier  might  become  «  duning  tigtt  to  the 
moneyed  world,  and  a  glory  to  the  banking  intererts  ;  be  mi^  b«  a 
future  Chancellar  of  the  Exchequer.  But  then  again,  it  might  torn  out 
that,  in  these  aflaira,  he  waa  a  mere  ignia  fatnua,  a  blind  guide, — a  ntia  to 
be  laid  aside  aa  very  reapeotable,  but  of  no  depth.  Who,  then,  at  the 
present  time,  could  judicioualy  riek  his  credit  by  decUuing  vhelfas 
Jii.  Falliser  nndentood  his  subject  or  did  not  underetand  it?  Wsm 
not  content  in  looking  to  our  newipapera  for  all  the  lutbrmation  that  ottk 
and  human  intellect  can  afford ;  but  we  demand  ftom  them  what  «t 
might  demand  if  a  daily  sheet  could  come  to  na  from  the  world  of  ipirita 
The  result,  of  course,  is  thit, — that  the  papers  do  pretend  that  they  bm 
'  comedaily  from  the  world  of  s[Hrila ;  bat  the  oracles  are  very  donbtfol,  a 
were  thoee  of  old. 

Plantagenet  Falliser,  though  he  was  contented  with  this  article,  f^  M 
he  sat  in  his  chambers  in  the  Albany,  that  something  else  waa  wuthig  t* 
his  happiness.  This  sort  of  life  was  all  very  well.  Ambition  was  a  gnid 
dilng,  and  it  became  him,  as  a  Falliser  and  a  &tute  peer,  to  makeptdtliei 
his  profession.  But  might  he  not  spare  an  hour  ortwo  for  AmarjlIiiiB 
the  shade  ?  Was  it  not  hard,  this  life  of  his  T  Since  he  had  been  toU 
that  Lady  Dumbello  smiled  upon  him,  he  had  certainly  thoi^t  man 
about  her  smiles  than  had  been  good  for  his  stotislica.  It  seeaed  ■ 
though  a  new  vein  in  his  body  bad  been  brought  into  use,  and  that  Uotd 
was  running  where  blood  had  never  run  before.  If  fae  had  seen  Lidj 
Dnmbeilo  before  Dumbdlo  had  seen  her,  might  he  not  have  manied  ber! 
Ah  I  in  snch  case  a»  that,  bad  she  been  simply  Miss  Ctrsntly,  or  Uij 
Griselda  Grantly,  as  the  case  might  have  been,  he  tbonght  he  might  htfs 
been  able  to  speak  to  her  with  more  ease.  As  it  was,  he  certainly  bsi 
found  the  task  difGcnlt,  down  in  the  country, — thou^  fae  had  besrd  d 
men  of  bis  class  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  all  hu  life.  For  my  <>«■ 
part,  I  believe,  that  the  reptued  sinners  are  much  more  numerous  ia 
the  nnners. 

As  he  sat  there,  a  certain  ytx.  Fother^U  came  in  upon  him.  Hi'  • 
Fotbet^ll  was  a  gentleman  who  managed  most  of  hia  uncle's  oiUbk] 
afKiirs, — a  elever  fellow,  who  knew  on  which  side  bis  bread  was  batten^ 
Hr.  Fothergill  was  naturally  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  heir;  bet  to 
stand  well  with  the  owner  was  his  businest  in  life,  and  with  that  bosinas 
he  never  allowed  anything  to  interfi^re.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Futhei^ 
was  very  civil,  complimenting  bis  future  possible  patron  on  bis  TO^ 
powetjnl  speech,  and  predicting  for  bim  political  power  with  mudi  iDcn 
certainly  than  the  newqiapera  which  bad,  or  bad  not,  coma  from  tte 
world  of  apiiita.  Mr.  Fothergill  bad  come  in  to  say  a  word  or  two  sbont 
some  matter  of  business.  As  all  Mr.  PalliHer's  money  passed  thro^gb 
Hr.  Fothergill's  bands,  and  as  his  electioneering  intwesta  were  mansged 
by  Mr.  Fothergill,  Mr.  Fothei^U  not  unfreqnently  called  to  say  a  naco- 
sary  word  or  two.  When  this  was  done  he  said  another  word  or  two, 
which  might  be  necessary  or  not,  aa  the  case  might  be. 
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"  Ifr.  Palliser,"  said  he,  "  I  wonder  joa  dont  think  of  nanyiiig.     I 
liope  joa'll  ezcDK  me." 

Mr.  PtlliwT  wsB  bjr  no  means  sure  tbat  he  wonld  ezcnM  him,  and  ut 
hinudf  niddenlf  iipright  in  hia  cbair  in  a  manner  that  was  intended  to 
exhibit  a  firat  symptom  of  outraged  dignity.  But,  aingalsrly  enough,  he 
bad  himieli'  been  thinking  of  marriage  at  that  moment  How  would  it 
bare  been  with  him  bad  he  known  the  beautiful  Griselds  before  the 
IhmibeUo  alliance  had  been  airuiged  7  Would  be  have  married  her  J 
Woald  he  hare  been  comfortable  if  he  had  married  her  7  Of  course  he 
Muld  not  many  now,  seeing  that  he  was  in  lore  with  Lady  Dumbello,  and 
that  the  lady  in  question,  unfortunately,  had  a  hnsband  of  her  own;  bttt 
tbongh  he  bad  been  thinking  of  marrying,  he  did  not  like  to  have  the 
rabjeot  thus  roughly  thrust  before  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  into  his  very 
lap  by  bin  uncle's  agent,  Mr.  Fothergill,  no  doubt,  saw  the  first  qrmptom 
of  outraged  dignity,  for  ha  was  a  clever,  sharp  man.  But,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  in  truth  much  regard  it.  Perhaps  he  had  received  insCmcdons  whidi 
he  was  bound  to  regard  above  all  other  mattera, 

"  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Falliser,  I  do,  indeed ;  but  I  say  it 
beeaiua  I  am  half  aliaid  of  some, — some, — some  diminution  of  good  fueling, 
perft^M,  I  had  better  call  it,  between  yon  and  your  uncle.  Anything  of 
that  Idnd  would  be  such  a  monstrous  pity." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  probability."  This  Mr.  Palliser  said 
with  conaiderable  dignity ;  but  when  the  words  were  i^ken  he  bethought 
himself  whether  he  bad  not  told  a  fib. 

"No,  perbapa  not.  I  trust  there  ia  no  such  probabili^.  But  the 
dnke  ia  a  very  determined  man  if  he  takes  anything  into  his  head  ; — and 
then  he  baa  so  laxuih  in  his  power." 

"  He  haa  not  me  in  bis  power,  Mr.  FothetplL" 
"  No,  no,  no.    One  man  doea  not  have  another  in  his  power  in  this 
coontry, — not  in  that  way ;  but  then,  you  know,  Mr.  Palliser,  it  would 
budly  do  to  oSend  him ;  would  it  7  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  ofiend  him,  as  ia  natural.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wi^ 
to  ofiend  any  one." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  least  of  all  the  duke,  who  has  the  whole  properly 
in  his  own  >'a"fl"  We  may  say  the  whole,  for  he  can  marry  to-morrow 
if  he  pleaaea.  And  then  his  life  is  so  good.  I  don't  know  a  stouter  man 
of  faJH  Bge,  anywhere," 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are,  Mr.  Palliser.  But  if  he  were  to  take  offence, 
yoa  know  7  *' 

"  I  should  put  up  with  It." 

"  Ye»,  exactly ;  that's  what  you  would  do.     But  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  avoid  it,  seeing  how  much  he  has  in  his  power." 
"  Has  the  duke  sent  you  to  me  now,  Mr.  Fothergill  7  " 
"  No,  no,  no, — nothing  of  the  sort.     But  he  dropped  words  the  other 
day  which  made  me  &ncy  that  he  was  not  quite, — quite, — quite  at  e 
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ftbont'  you.  I  hare  loag  known  Ant  he  voold  b«  rerj  gUd  indftd  to 
see  an  heir  bom  to  the  propertjr.  Tha  other  TQoming, — I  don't  kncnr 
vhfitber  there  wu  anjthing  in  it,— tot  I  fuoied  he  wu  ffoug  So  malie 
tfome  (iitBge  in  th«  pr«««it  (uraageiaetita.  He  did  not  Ao  >t,ud  it  miglt 
haTB  been  &11C7.  Only  think,  Mr,  Fallinr,  w[Mt  one  vord  of  liie  mi^t 
do  I  If  he  Bays  a  word,  he  neror  goes  back  Irom  it."  Thw,  bano; 
sdd  BO  maoh,  Hr.  Fvl^Mrgill  went  bi>  way. 

Mr.  Paliieur  understood  tlie  meaning  of  ail  this  Mcy  wdL  It  ww  n^ 
the  first  occasion  od  vhieh  Mr.  FolJiergill  bad  given  bjia  sdnce,— >JfVi 
auch  BB  Mr.  Fotheigill  hjmHU*  hod  no  right  to  gii»  hMB.  He  tlfsi 
received  anch  eounael  witdi  an  ur  of  haJf-injared  dignity,  istente 
tber^iy  to  explain  to  Mr.  FoCh»e^l  that  he  was  intrudiog.  But  U 
knew  wall  whence  the  advice  cane  ;  and  though,  in  all  moh  cam,  he  U  1 
nade  up  his  mind  nab  to  fsUow  sueb  conaael,  it  had  guieEaUy  ooue  fc  | 
pass  diet  Mr.  Pallisei's  oondoct  had  more  or  leoi  aecnmtely  eenbsaiK 
itself  to  Mr.  FotbergiU's  adriee.  A  word  from  tho  di^a  mieht  cer- 
tainly do  a  great  deal  I  Mr.  FaUiiei  leaoWed  thM  in  that  i&ir  i- 
Lady  Itimibello  he  would  follow  hia  ami  dericos.  Bn^  nennii^ 
less,  it  waa  nndonbtedly  trae  that  a  wocd  irom  the  duke  mif^  ^  > 
great  doall 

We,  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  hw  Sur  Mr.  Balliaw  had  aMy 
progmsed  in  his  iniquitous  passion  before  he  left  Hactlebary.  Qthen, 
wbo  were  perh^n  not  bo  well  ioJbimed,  gave  him  oedit  &r  a  nndi  note 
advanced  success.  Lady  Clandidlem,  in  her  letter  to  laAj  De  Cone]', 
written  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pallia^,  declare}  M 
hwring  heard  of  that  gentleman's  intended  matotioal  dapartare,  t^  ^ 
confidently  expected  to  learn  at  the  bieakftst-table  that  Lady  Dm^Kl> 
had  flown  with  him.  fVom  the  tone  of  her  ladyship's  langn^e^i  ^ 
Memed  aa  though  she  had  been  robbed  of  an  anticipated  plesiiii^ 
f^  Lady  DumbeUo's  piaJonged  sojourn  in  the  balls  of  her  hnrfso^* 
ancestors.  "  I  feel,  howerer,  quite  convinoed,"  aaid  X.ady  GlsndidlBii. 
"  that  it  cansot  go  on  longer  than  the  qiring.  I  axrer  yet  w)  *■  i^ 
90  infotnated  as  Mr.  Falliser.  He  did  not  leave  her  iur  one  monoil  il 
.tiie  time  he  was  here.  Ko  one  but  Lady  Hartletc^  would  haie  f' 
mhted  it,  Bat,  yon  know,  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  good  old  60^ 
fiienddiipe."  j 


CHAPTEa  XLIT.  ! 

Taleriihb'b  Day  at  Allikotok. 

Lu-T  had  exacted  a  promise  liom  hct  mother  before  her  illoeE^  >^ 
during  the  period  of  her  convalescence  oilen  refeired  to  it,  remioding  be 
mother  that  that  protnise  hnd  been  made,  and  must  be  kept.  Lily  wu  ■>> 
be  told  the  da;  on  which  Cxoshie  waa  to  be  married.    It  bad  ocone  to  the 
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knowledge  6f  them  all  (hst  the  nmmage  ma  to  take  place  in  f  ebrouy. 
Bat  tUs  ma  not  sufficient  for  Lilj.     She  must  know  the  daj. 

And  afl  the  tJEie  drew  nesier, — Lily  becoonng  atrongeT  t^  while, 
and  ten  subject  to  medical  authority,— the  mamage  of  Ooabie  and 
Alesuidrina  wae  quken  of  miteb  akore  {teqneOdy  at  the  Small  House. 
It  ««  not  a  antseet  vlmrfi  Hia.  Cnle  or  Bdl  wvold  hare  choaen  lor 
conTenation ;  bat  Lily  wcnld  refer  to  it.  Bhe  wonld  be^n  by  doing  so 
aimod  in  a  drolling  straia,  aUadingto  harself  as  a  fatlam  daouel  in  a  play- 
book;  and  then  she  would  go  on  to  speak  of  his  iotareats  as  a  matter  whidi 
vraa  stiU  of  great  momeol  to  her.  Bat  in  the  eonrae  of  sneh  talking  she 
would  too  oti^  break  down,  Rowing  byaome  sad  word  oi  melancholy  tmie 
how  great  was  the  bnrdan  on  her  heart.  Ura.  Dala  and  Bell  wonld 
wiUin^y  have  avoided  the.anbjeot,  bnt  Lily  wonld  not  hare  it  aroidad. 
For  them  it  was  a  veiy  difficott  matter  on  whidi  to  uptak  in  her  hearing. 
It  was  not  pannittod  (o  them  to  aay  a  word  «f  abtue  against  Orcabie,  as 
to  whom  iIm^'  thot^lit  that  no  word  ti  cmdemnatioQ  could  be  sufiBeiently 
serere ;  and  they  were  foRed  to  litfan  to  eaA  ezouses  for  his  conduct 
as  Lily  chose  to  manafactore,  never  daring  to  point  out  how  vain  tboae 
excuses  were. 

Indeed,  in  those  days  Lily  reigned  as  a  qneen  at  the  Smali  House: 
Si-usage  end  illness  together  fallii^  into  her  hands  had  given  ber  such 
power,  that  none  of  the  otiier  women  wwe  able  to  withstand  it.  Nothing 
waa  smd  about  it ;  but  it  was  undetetood  hy  them  oil,  Jane  and  the  cook 
incladed,  thsrt  Lily  was  ftr  the  time  paramount.  Bhe  was  a  dear,  graoioiK, 
loving,  bisre  queen,  and  no  one  was  tumoos  to  rebel ; — only  that  those 
praises  of  Crosbie  were  so  very  bitter  in  the  ears  of  her  subjects.  The  day 
was  named  soon  enough,  and  the  tidings  oame  down  to  Alltngton.  On 
tbe  foorteentii  of  February,  Oosbie  was  to  be  made  a  happy  man.  This 
was  not  known  to  t&e  Dales  till  the  twelfth,  and  they  would  wfllhigly  hare 
^iaT«d  l^e  knowledge  then,  had  it  been  possible  to  spare  it.  But  it  was 
Dot  eo,  and  on  that  evening  Lily  was  told. 

Ehiring  these  days,  Bell  aaed  to  see  her  unole  dwly.  Her  visits  were 
made  with  the  pretoioe  of  taking  to  him  information  as  to  Lily's  health  ; 
bnt  there  was  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  them  a  fteling  that,  as  the  family 
intended  to  leave  the  Sm^  House  at  the  end  of  Maroh,  it  would  be  well 
to  let  the  squire  know  that  there  was  no  emni^  in  thnr  hearts  agunst 
him.  Nothing  more  had  been  sud  about  their  moving, — nothing,  that  is, 
from  them  to  him.  '  But  the  matter  was  going  on,  and  he  knew  it.  Dr. 
Crofts  was  already  in  treaty  on  their  bdialf  for  -a  small  fhmished  bouse 
at  Gnestwick.  The  squire  was  very  sad  about  it, — ^very  sad  indeed. 
Wben  Hopkins  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  sharply  desired  that 
faithiol  gardener  to  hold  his  tongue,  pving  it  to  be  nnderstood  that  such 
things  were  not  to  be  made  matter  of  talk  by  the  AUington  dependants 
till  they  had  been  officially  atmoonoed.  With  Bell  during  these  vi^ts  he 
never  alluded  to  the  matter.  She  was  tbe  chief  (doner,  in  that  she  had 
refiiaed  to  marry  her  cousin,  and  had  declined  even  to  listen  to  rational 
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cotiasel  upon  the  matter.  Bnt  the  iquire  felt  that  he  could  not  duean 
the  subject  with  her,  seeiog  that  he  had  been  speually  inibrmed  by  Hit. 
Dale  that  hie  interference  would  not  be  permitted ;  and  then  he  «ii 
perhaps  aware  that  if  he  did  discuaB  the  subject  with  Bell,  he  would  not 
gain  mnoh  \tj  snch  discnsaion.  Their  conTenation,  Aerefore,  genenllj 
full  npon  CroBbie,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  was  mentioned  in  the  Gnat 
House  was  very  diffierent  from  that  astnmed  in  Lilj'a  presence. 

"  He'll  be  a  wretched  man,"  mid  the  aqaire,  when  he  told  Bell  of  tbe 
daj  that  had  been  fixed. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  be  wretched,"  said  BelL  "Bnt  I  can  h*t>if 
think  that  he  can  act  as  he  has  done  without  being  punished." 

"  He  will  bo  a  wretohed  man.  He  gets  no  fortune  with  her,  and  At 
will  expect  ererythmg  that  fortune  can  give.  I  believe,  too,  that  she  b 
older  than  he  is.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Upon  my  word,  I  ouuxt 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  such  a  knave  and  such  a  fool.  Gtre  mj 
love  lo  Lily.  I'll  see  her  to-monow  or  the  next  day.  She'i  weO  rid 
of  him ;  Fm  sure  of  that ; — though  I  suppoM  it  would  not  do  to  tell 

Tbe  momii^  of  the  fourteenth  came  upon  them  at  Ae  SmaB  Hook 
aa  comes  the  morning  of  thooe  ipedal  days  which  hare  beat  koi;  cn- 
sidered,  and  which  are  to  be  long  remembered.  It  bronghl  wilb  ii  ■ 
hard,  bitter  frost, — a  black,  biting  froat, — such  a  frost'  aa  breaks  the  witn- 
pipes,  and  binds  the  ground  to  the  hardness  of  granite.  Lily,  qoeeiu 
she  was,  had  not  yet  been  allowed  to  go  back  to  her  own  chamber,  ta 
occupied  the  larger  bed  in  her  mother's  room,  her  mother  sleeping  <>■  ■ 
■mailer  one. 

"  Uomma,"  she  said,  "  how  cold  they'll  be  I "  Her  mother  W 
annoimced  to  her  the  fiict  of  the  black  froal,  and  theae  were  the  ^ 
worda  she  spoke. 

"  I  fear  their  hearts  will  be  cold  also,"  said  Mra.  Dale.  She  ongU 
not  to  have  said  so.  She  waa  tranegreasing  the  acknowledged  mle^l'" 
house  is  saying  aoy  word  (hat  could  be  construed  as  being  inimicil 
to  Croabie  or  his  bride.  Bnt  her  feeling  on  the  matter  wa*  too  Brai( 
and  she  could  not  restrain  hetse]£ 

"  Why  should  their  hearts  be  cold  J  Oh,  mamma,  that  is  a  tenitil' 
thing  to  aay.     Why  should  their  hearts  be  cold  7  " 

"  I  hope  it  may  not  be  so." 

"  Of  course  you  do ;  of  course  we  all  hope  it.  Be  waa  not  «^- 
henrted,  at  any  rate.  A  man  is  not  cold-hearted,  because  he  does  biA 
know  himself     Mamma,  I  want  you  to  wish  for  their  happiness." 

Hra.  Dale  waa  ailent  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  answered  itii, 
but  then  she  did  answer  it.  "I  think  I  do,"  said  she.  "  I  think  I  io 
wiJi  for  it." 

"  I  am  very  sure  that  I  dp,"  aaid  Lily. 

At  this  time  Lily  had  her  break&st  upstairs,  but  went  down  into  the    . 
drawing-room  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
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"  Toa  must  be  very  caisful  in  wrapping  yourself  aa  y<m  go  down- 
sUin,"  said  Bell,  who  stood  hj  the  tray  on  wLich  she  had  brought  up 
the  toast  and  tea.     "  The  cold  is  what  yon  would  call  awJul." 

"_  I  should  call  it  jolly,"  said  Lily,  "  if  I  could  get  up  and  go  out. 
Do  you  remember  lecturing  me  about  talking  alang  the  day  that  he  first 

"DidI,  mypet?"- 

"Don't  you  remember,  when  I  called  him  a  Bvell?  Ah,  dear  1  so 
he  was.  That  was  the  mistake,  and  it  was  all  my  own  ftult,  aa  I  bad 
seen  it  from  the  first." 

Bell  for  a  moment  tamed  her  face  away,  and  beat  with  her  foot  ag^nst 
the  gionnd.  Her  anger  was  more  difficult  of  restraint  than  was  even 
her  mother's, — and  now,  not  restraining  it,  hut  wishing  to  hide  it,  she 
gave  it  vent  in  this  way. 

"  I  understand,  Belt  I  know  what  your  foot  means  when  it  goes  in 
that  way  ;  and  you  iJian't  do  it.  Come  here.  Bell,  and  let  me  teaoh  you 
Christianity.  Tm  a  fine  sort  of  teacher,  am  I  not  7  And  I  did  not  quite 
mean  that." 

"  I  wish  I  could  learn  it  fraia  some  one,"  said  BeU.  "  There  are 
circnnutances  in  which  what  we  call  Christianity  seems  to  me  to  be 
hardly  poasible." 

"  When  your  foot  goes  in  that  way  it  is  a  very  unchristian  foot,  and 
yoQ  ou^Lt  to  keep  it  still.     It  means  anger  against  him,  because  he  dis- 
covered before  it  was  too  hite  that  he  would  not  be  happy, — that  is,  that 
he  and  I  would  not  he  happy  together  if  we  were  married." 
"  Don't  aorutinize  my  foot4>oo  closely,  Lily." 

"  Bnt  your  foot  must  bear  scrutiny,  and  your  eyes,  and  your  voice. 
He  was  very  fiwlish  to  &11  in  love  with  me.  And  so  was  I  very  foolish 
to  let  him  love  me,  at  a  moment's  notioe, — ^without  a  thought  as  it  were. 
I  was  so  proud  of  having  him,  that  I  gave  myself  up  to  him  all  at  once, 
without  giving  him  a  chance  of  thinking  of  it.  In  a  week  or  two  it  was 
done.     Who  could  expect  that  such  an  engagement  should  be  lasting?  " 

"And  why  not?  That  is  nonsense,  Lily.  But  we  will  not  talk 
about  it." 

**  Ah,  bat  I  want  to  talk  about  it.  It  was  as  I  have  said,  aud  if  eo, 
yon  shouldn't  hate  him  because  he  did  the  only  thing  which  he  honestly 
coold  do  when  he  found  out  his  mistake." 

"  What-,  become  engaged  agtun  within  a  week ! " 
"  There  had  been  a  very  old  friendship,  Bell ;  you  must  remember 
that.     But  I  was  peaking  of  his  coodnot  to  me,  and  not  of  his  conduct 

to "    And  then  she  remembered  that  that  other  lady  might  at  this 

very  moment  possess  the  name  which  she  bad  once  been  so  proud  to  think 
that  ebe  would  bear  herself.  "  Bell,"  she  said,  stopping  her  other  speech 
suddenly,  "  at  what  o'clock  do  people  get  married  in  Londcm  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  at  all  manner  of  hours, — any  time  before  twelve.  ^Ilic^  will  be 
Isfthionable,  and  will  be  married  late." 
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**  Yon  don't  thdnk  she's  Un.  Crosbie  yet,  liien  ?  " 

"  Lady  Alexandriim  Crosbie,"  uid  Bell,  diuddeciag. 

"  Yea,  of  ooime ;  I  foi^t.  I  aboold  so  like  to  aee  bw.  I  iael  nuh 
an  interest  abont  her.  I  wonder  wiiat  coloored  hair  she  hat.  I  vh^jok 
fdie  is  a  BOrt  of  Jimo  (^  a  woman,— very  tall  and  tianijwmm.  TmiuR 
she  has  not  got  a  pug-nose  like  me.  Do  you  know  wlut  I  ahonld  niSj 
like,  only  of  course  it's  not  posaiUe ; — to  be  godmother  to  his  &st  dM.' 

"  Oh,  Lily  I  " 

"I  shonld.  Don't  yon  haer  me  say  that  I  knaw'it'a  not  poeuUa! 
I'm  not  going  up  to  London  to  ask  her.  She'll  ham  all  maasB  d 
grandees  for  her  godfathen  and  godmothcas.  I  wonda  what  thoae  gnaJ 
people  are  re^y  tike." 

"  I  don't  ^ink  them's  any  difierenca.    Look  at  Lady  JoUa." 

"Oh,  Bhe'a  not  a  grand  person.  It  ifln't  merely  having  a  title.  Doa'tjM 
remember  tbat  he  told  na  thiU;  Mr.  Pailiaer  is  abont  the  graodeM  gmaia 
of  them  all.  I  suppose  people  do  learn  to  like  them.  He  ahrajs  ued  to 
say  that  he  had  berai  so  long  among  people  of  that  sort,  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  him  to  divide  himself  off  fiom  them.  I  should  oeiB 
have  done  fbr  that  kind  of  tiung ;  dioold  17" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  despise  aa  much  aa  wltat  yon  call  that  kind  ct 

"  Do  you  ?  I  don't.  After  ail,  Uiink  how  much  woik  Afrf  do.  He 
lued  to  t«Jl  me  of  that.  They  have  all  tha  gOTeming  in  thaic  ba&d%  *i 
get  very  little  money  for  doing  it" 

"  Woree  Inti  for  the  conaliy." 

"  The  country  seems  to  do  pretty  w^.  Bat  yon're  a  radical,  Bdl  Uj 
belief  is,  you  wouldn't  be  a  lady  if  yon  coold  be^  it." 

"  Fd  sooner  be  an  honest  woman." 

"  And  so  yon  are,— my  own  dear,  dearest,  honest  Bell,— and  the  iuf^ 
lady  that  J  know.  If  I  were  a  man,  B^,  yon  are  just  the  girl  ibl  I 
should  worship." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  man ;  so  it's  no  ^>od." 

"  Bnt  you  mustn't  let  your  foot  go  aslzay  in  that  way  ;  you  ani*i'' 
indeed.  Somebody  said,  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  and  I  deolsK  I 
believe  it." 

"  Fm  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  that  whatever  is,  i»  WEong." 

"  That's  because  you're  a  radical  I  think  I'll  get  up  now,  Bell;  o^ 
it's  so  frightfully  cold  that  Fm  afraid." 

"  There's  a  beautifal  fire,"  said  Bell. 

"  Yes ;  I  see.  But  die  fire  won't  go  all  around  me,  like  the  ^ 
does.  I  wish  I  could  know  the  veiy  moment  whan  they'ra  at  Iha  sli"' 
It's  only  half-past  ten  yet." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sorprissd  if  it's  over."  ' 

"  Over  1  What  a  word  that  is  1  A  tiling  like  that  ia  over,  and  tba 
all  the  world  cannot  put  it  back  again.  What  if  he  should  ba  lOifail^ 
after  all  T  " 
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"  Ra  moat  tnke  his  bbame,"  said  Bel],  tJiinHrtg  uritliin  hit  eirn  miiid' 
that  tltat  chance  iroold  ba  a  retj  bwl  cue. 

"  Of  coQTM  b«  mast  take' his  chtmoe.  Well,— 4'U  get  op  now."  And 
then  ohe  took  her  first  step  oat  iato  the  cold  world  beyond  her  bed.  "  We . 
mttst  til  take  our  ^iuioe.  I  bare  made  up  my  mind'  tlul  it  will  be  at 
half-patt  elerea." 

When  half-past  deven  oune,  dsa  was  seated  is  a  large  efcsy-cbair  orar 
the  drawing-room  fire,  with  a  little  table  by  her  side,  on  Which  a  norel 
was  Ijing.  She  had  not  opened  her  book  that  montUig,  and  had  been 
sittiiig  for  some  time  perfectly  silmt,  with  h^  eyes  dosed,  and  her  watch 
in  her  hand. 

"  Uamma,"  Ae  said  at  last,  "  it  is  avvt  njaw,  I'm  nre." 

"  What  ii  orer,  my  dear  7  " 

"  He  has  made  ihxk  lad^  hie  wife.  I  hope  God  will  blew  them,  aad  I 
pray  t^t  tiiey  may  be  happy."  An  she  spoke  these  words,  tjiece  was  an 
tinwoDted  solemnity  in  her  tone  which  etwded  Un.  IWe  and  BdL 

"  1  alas  win  hope  eo,"  laid  Hra.  Dale.  "  And  bow,  Lily,  will  its  not 
be  well,  that  joa  should  turn  your  mind  away  from  the  eubjeet,  anil 
endeaiTonr  to  think  of  othen  things  ?  " 

"  Bat  I  can't,  mamma.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that;  but  people  ean't 
choose  llieir  own  thoughts." 

"They  can  naoally  direct  them  as  they  will,  if  they  meloe  the 
eflfort," 

"  Bat  I  can't  make  die  efibtt.  Indeed,  I  don't,  knew  why  I  riioold; 
It  seems  natural  tq  me;  to  think  about  him,  and  I  dcoi't  si^pose  it  can  be 
very  wrong.  When  yoa.hare  had  eo  deep  aa  interert  in  a  persoo,  you 
can't  drop  him  all  of  a  sudden."  Then  there  was  again  silence,  and  after 
a  while  Lily  took  up  her  novel.  She  made  that  effort  of  which  her 
mother  had'  spoken,  but  abe  made  it  altogether  in  vain.  "  I  deolare, 
Bell,"  she  said,  "  it'e  tbe  greatest  mbbiah  I  ever  attempted  to  read." 
This  was  specially  nngratefnl,  becauae  Bell  had  recommsnded  the  book.. 
"  All  the  books  have  got  to  be  so  stupid  1  I  think  I'll  read  Pilgrim's 
AxigreM.  again," 

"  What  do  you  say  to  fiobinson  Cmsoe  7  "  said  Bell. 

"Or  Faul  and  Virginia?"  said  Lily.  "But  I  believe  I'll  have 
Pilgrim's  Progress.     I  never  can  understand  it,  but  I  rather  think  that) 

"I  bate  books  I  can't  understand,"  said  BelL  "I  like  a  book  to 
be  clear  as  nmning  water,  so  that  tins  whole  meaning  may  be  seen 
at  ouce." 

"The  quiok  seeing  of  the  meaning  must  depend  a  little  on  the 
reader,  must  it  not  7  "  said  &lrs.  Dole. 

**  The  reader  mustn't  be  a  fool,  of  oonrae,"  said  Bell. 

"  But  &ta  so  many  readcvs  are  todia,"  said  Lily,  "  And  yet  they  get 
nometliiiig  out  of  their  leadii^.  Mrs.  Crus^  is  always  poring  orec  the 
lievelations,  and  nearly  kncm  them  by  heart,    I  don't  Hunk  she  eoold 
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interpret  a  single  image,  bat  she  lias  a  hsxjr,  misfy  idea  of  the  tndL 
That's  whj  she  likes  it, — becao&e  it's  too  beautiful  to  be  undenlood;  td 
tbat's  whj  I  like  Filgiim's  Prepress."  Ailet  whicli  Bell  offoed  to  gA 
the  book  in  qoeation. 

"  No,  not  now,"  laid  Lilj.  "  I'll  go  on  witi)  thia,  aa  jon  nj  it's  n 
grand.  The  personagea  are  always  in  their  tantrums,  and  go  on  u  tlioi^ 
they  were  mad.  Uanuna,  do  you  know  where  they're  going  for  ihe 
honeymoon  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear." 

"  He  need  to  tidk  to  me  aboat  going  to  the  lakes."    And  then  im    I 
wat  another  pause,  during  which  Bell  obaerred  ^lat  her  mothv'a  ia 
became  clonded  with  amde^,     "  But  I  won't  think  of  it  any  more,"  m-    , 
tinned  Lily ;  "  I  will  fix  my  mind  to  something."     And  then  the  got  q 
from  her  chair.     "  I  don't  think  it  woold  hare  been  so  difficmUif  Ilad 
not  been  ill  7  " 

"  Of  course  it  would  not,  my  darling." 

"  And  Fm  going  to  be  well  ^^ain  now,  immediately.  Let  me  let:  I 
waa  told  to  read  Carlyle's  Hiatory  ct  the  French  EerolutioD,  n^I 
think  I'll  begin  now."  It  was  Croabie  who  had  told  her  to  read  the  bwi 
as  both  Bell  and  Mrs.  Dale  were  well  aware.  "  But  I  must  put  it  tSii 
I  can  get  it  down  from  the  other  hoose." 

"  Jane  shall  fetch  it  if  you  really  want  it,"  said  Mn.  Dal& 

"  Bell  shall  get  it,  when  she  goee  up  in  the  afternoon ;  will  joo,  Bd^  ; 
And  rU  try  to  get  on  with  this  stuff  in  the  meantime."  Then  tffin  ^  ; 
aat  with  her  eyee  fixed  upon  the  pages  of  the  book.  "  HI  tell  yon  vhl,  | 
mamma, — ^yon  may  have  some  ctanJbrt  in  this :  that  when  to-day's  goM  I 
by,  I  shan't  make  a  fuas  about  any  other  day."  j 

"  Nobody  thinks  that  you  are  making  a  fuas,  Lily." 

"  Tea,  bat  I  am.  Isn't  it  odd,  Bell,  that  it  ahonld  take  pl*N  m 
Valentine's  day  7  I  wonder  whether  it  waa  ao  settled  on  purpose,  becuK 
of  the  day.  Oh,  dear,  I  aaed  to  think  so  often  of  the  letter  that  lAfSii^ 
get  firom  him  on  thia  day,  when  he  would  tell  me  that  I  waa  his  nlmtiiK. 
Well  J  he's  got  another — Talen — tine — now."  So  much  she  sud  tA 
articulate  voice,  and  then  she  broke  down,  boistii^  out  into  coqthIc"' 
sobs,  and  crying  in  her  mother's  arms  as  though  she  would  break  w 
heart.  And  yet  her  heart  waa  not  broken,  and  ahe  waa  still  Strang  ^ 
that  resolve  which  she  had  made,  that  her  grief  should  not  oveipovK 
her.  As  ahe  had  herself  said,  the  thing  would  not  have  been  ao  diffienlti 
had  she  not  been  weakened  by  illnesa. 

"Lily,  my  darling;  my  poor,  ill-uaed  darling,"  '  I 

"  No,  mamma,  I  won't  be  that"     And  ahe  struggled  gtiervaij  *■> 
get  the  better  of  the  hysterical  attack  which  had  overpowered  her.    "1 
won't  be  regarded  aa  ill-used ;  not  as  specially  ill-uaed.     But  I  sm  yoor  . 
darling,  your  own  darling.     Only  I  wish  you'd  beat  me  and  thump  iv 
when  I'm  such  a  fool,  instead  of  pitying  me.    It's  a  great  mistake  b^  j 
soft  to  people  when  tliey  make  ibols  of  themMlves.    Hero,  Bell;  lb«'>  , 
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your  Btapid  book,  and  I  won't  bare  any  more  of  it.  I  believe  it  wss  tlut 
that  did  it."    And  she  poshed  the  book  away  irom  her. 

After  this  little  scene  nhe  said  do  farther  word  about  Crosbie  and  hii 
bride  on  that  day,  but  tamed  the  conversation  towards  the  prospect  of 
their  new  house  at  Guestwick. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  be  nearer  Dr.  Crofls  ;  won't  it,  Bell?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bell. 

"  Because  if  we  are  ill,  he  won't  have  such  a  terrible  distance  to 

"  That  will  be  a  comfort  tea  him,  I  should  think,"  stud  Bell,  very 
demnrely. 

In  the  erening  the  first  Tolnine  of  the  French  Seroluticm  had  been 
procnred,  and  Lily  stuck  to  her  reading  with  laudable  perseverance  ;  till 
at  eight  her  mother  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed,  queen  as  she  was. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  bit,  you  know,  that  the  king  was  such  a  bad  man 
as  that,"  she  said. 

"I  do,"  stud  Bell. 

"  Ah,  thaf  s  because  you're  a  radical.  I  never  will  believe  that 
kings  are  so  mnch  worse  than  other  people.  As  for  Charles  the  Pirst,  he 
was  about  the  best  man  in  history." 

This  was  an  old  subject  of  dispute ;  but  Lily  on  the  present  occasion 
was  allowed  her  own  way, — as  being  an  invalid. 


chapter  xlv. 
Talehtme's  Day  ih  Lokdon. 
The  fonrteenth  of  February  in  London  was  quit«  aa  black,  and  cold, 
and  as  winteraome  as  it  was  at  Allington,  and  was,  perhaps,  eomewhtU 
more  melancholy  in  its  coldness.  Nevertheless  Lady  Alexandrina  De 
Courcy  looked  as  bright  as  bridal  finery  could  make  her,  when  she  got 
out  of  her  csrriage  and  walked  into  St.  James's  church  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  that  morning. 

It  had  been  finally  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  |^ace  in 
Xiondon.  There  were  certainly  many  reasons  which  would  have  made  a 
marriage  from  Courcy  Castle  more  convenient.  The  De  Courcy  femily 
were  all  assembled  at  their  country  family  residence,  and  conld  therefore 
have  been  present  at  the  ceremony  without  cost  or  trouble.  The  castle 
too  wss  warm  with  the  wimnth  of  life,  and  the  pleasantness  of  home  would 
have  lent  a  grace  to  the  departure  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 
The  retainers  and  servants  were  there,  and  something  of  the  rich  mellow- 
nees  of  a  noble  alliance  might  have  been  felt,  at  any  rate  by  Crosbie,  at  a 
marriage  so  celebrated.  And  it  must  have  been  acknowledged,  even  by 
Lady  De  Courcy,  that  the  house  in  Portman  Square  was  very  cold, — that 
8  marriage  from  thence  would  be  cold, — that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
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attocIuBg  to  it  any  honour  mtd  glo)7,  or  of  nuUdcg  it  reHnnd  with  Uiira* 
able  £clat  in  the  ctJvniu  t^  the  Monuttg  Pott.  Bat  then,  liad  thsy  ben 
<  married  in  th«  coontvy,  the  earl  would  facr*  baec  tfaaie;  iibenuUieK 
was  no  probabiltty  of  bis  mtreUing  op  to  London  ia  ttn  pnipoN  vt 
being  present  on  micb  on  occasion. 

The  ear]  ms  very  terrible  in  theae  days,  and  Alescdiina,  ud»  beams 
confidential  in  her  communications  with  her  fntve  husband,  ^loln  of  bun 
as  of  an  ogT9,  who  oould  not  by  any  means  be  avoided  ia  all  ilw 
concerns  of  life,  but  whom  one  might  shun  now  and  again  b;  Hniit 
■abtle  devicfl  and  careful  arrangement  of  frrourable  drcnmstanca 
Crosbie  had  more  than  once  taken  upon  himself  to  hint  that  be  did  dm 
apQcially  regard  the  ogre,  seeing  that  for  the  future  be  oould  hecf  hmtHli 
altogeAer  apart  from  the  malicions  monatcr's  dominioos. 

"  He  will  not  oome  to  me  in  our  new  hom^"  he  had  said  to  Id*  loni 
with  some  little  touch  of  aSwdon.  Bat  to  thia  new  (^  the  case  Ltdj 
Alexandrina  had  demurred.  The  ogre  in  question  waa  not  only  be 
parent,  but  -was  alao  a  noble  peer,  and  she  could  not  agree  to  anjamng^ 
ment  by  wfaitji  tjieir  future  oonneotian  wi&  the  ead,  and  with  nohilil?  u 
general,  might  be  endangered.  Har"  parent,  doubtless,  was  an  ogn,  ■a' 
in  his  ogreship  could  make  himself  very  terribls  to  tboaa  near  bin ;  bill 
then  mi^t  it  not  be  better  foe  ttheea  Do  be  sear  to  aa  carl  idio  wn  u 
ogre,  thim  not  to  be  near  to  any  earl  at  all  7  She  had  t^raufore  sigaiiid 
to  Croabie  that  the  ogre  most  be  endured. 

But,  nerertheless,  it  was  s  great  thing  to  be  rid  of  him  on  that  h^ip? 
occa^on.  He  would  have  s^d  very  dreadful  things, — things  bo  diadfu 
that  there  might  have  been  a  (joestion  whedier  the  bridegroom  could  hire 
bomo  them.  Since  he  had  heard  of  Crosbie's  accident  at  the  nilny 
station,  he  had  constantly  talked  with  fiendish  glee  of  the  beadng  vioi 
had  beok  adminiatexed  to  his  son-in-law.  Lady  De  Coorcy  in  tikiif 
Ciuabie'a  part,  and  maintaining  that  the  match  waa  fitting  fiw  her  dngfaXf) 
had  ventured  to  declare  before  her  husband  that  Ccosbie  was  a  mia  <^ 
fashion,  and  the  earl  would  now  aA,  with  a  loatbKHae  grin,  wheto  ^ 
bridegroom's  fitehion  had  been  improved  by  hia  littla  adysitDie  S 
PaddingtOD.  Crosbie,  to  whom  all  this  was  not  repeated,  would  hw 
pre&rred  a  wedding  in  the  country.  But  the  coontesa  and  Lady  Alu- 
andiina  knew  better. 

The  earl  had  strictly  uterdicted  any  ezpendituic,  and  the  couatcti 
had  of  neoetaity  constraed  thia  as  forbidding  any  unneccaaaiy  exfOK. 
"  To  marry  a  girl  without  any  ioiraediato  coat  waa  a  thing  which  nobc^f 
could  understand,"  as  the  countess  remarked  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

"  I  would  really  spend  as  litlie  as  posaible,"  Lady  Amelia  W 
anawered.  "  You  see,  mamma,  there  are  ciicumstamcea  about  it  wiaA 
one  doesn't  wish  to  have  talked  about  just  at  present.  There's  the  stoi; 
of  that  girl,~-«nd  then  that  fracas  at  U>e  station.  I  really  think,  it  oagU 
to  be  aa  quiet  aa  poseible."  The  goed  sense  of  I^dy  Amelia  was  not  to 
be  disputed,  as  her  mother  acknowledged.     Bat  ^en  if  the  marni^t 
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wen  iMnigtd  io  »oj  aotaikauiy  quiet  yri>j,  the  vei;  ootomty  •£  tlufe 
quiet  «o«ld  b«  »  dmgaronB  «■  an  attempt  at  luad  gloiy.  "  But  it  voat 
coat  ae  jnucb,"  said  Amelia.  Aud  thtu  it  had  been  resolved  that  tlu 
wedding  should  be  reiy  qoiet. 

To  this  CroBbie  bad  assented  verj  willingly,  though  he  had  not  relished, 
the  msDBer  in  which  the  oowiteH  had  explained  to  him  her  views. 

"I  need  not  t^  yea,  Adorns,"  a^  had  said,  "how  thonni^f 
wtisSKd  I  am  with  thia  toaxriage,  Hy  dear  gitl  feels  that  she  can  be 
hapfij- as  your  wi£sy  and  what  mare  can  I  want  7  I  declared  to  her  and  to 
Amelia  that  I  was  not  ambitions.  Hat  their  Bakes,  and  hsnre  allowed  tluai 
both  to  jjleaee  theaudvss." 

"  I  hope  they  h«ra  plaaaed  AoBaBlTCS,"  said  Ciorina. 
"  I  tmat  so ;  but  nsrerthelsBa, — I  don't  know  whether  I  make  myself 
nudaratood  7  " 

"*  Quite  BO,  Lady  De  Caarey.     If  Aiexsadiina.  w«»  going  to  many 
like  rtiest  son  of  a  marqiti%  yos  woald  have  a  longer  paoceasioa  to  church 
thaa  will  be  naceaaary  whan  ehe  marnaa  Ha." 
"  You  put  it  in  such  au  odd  way,  Adolphus." 

"  It's  aU  right  so  losg  as  we  uBdttatSDd  each  other.  I  can  assiue-yoa 
I  don't  want  any  procession  at  all.  I  should  be  quite  contented  to  g« 
down  wkh'Alezacdrina,  asm  in  arm,  like  Dariiy  and  Joan,  and  let  the 
clerk  give  her  away." 

W«  may  n^  that  he  wosld  ha*e  bete  mach  better  ootUcgsted 
ooold  ha  have  been  allowed  to  go  down  t^  street  witboot  any  on- 
eoxabrance  oa  bis  asm.  But  thvs  was  ma  possibUi^  now  for  sik^ 
delivcranae  as  that. 

BoHi  Lady  Amelia  and  Hr.  Gaadace  had  long  since  diseorcred  tka 
bittamen  ef  hia  heart  amd  die  fitet  of  his  lepcnttuue,  and  Qaaebee  had 
wsstured  to  snggeet  to  hia  wiie  that  lua  noble  aister-in-law  was  prepaiiag 
far  kereetf  a  hie  of  misery. 

"  Hell  become  qniet  and  happy  -^len  he's  used  to  it,"  Lady  Amidia 
kad  xepUed,  tiiinking,  perhaps,  of  her  own  ezperieBcee. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear;  he's  not  a  quiet  man.  There's  Bomething 
in  hia  eye  which  tells  me  that  he  could  be  very  hard  to  a  woman." 

"  It  has  gone  too  &i  now  fi>r  any  clisogo,"  IsAj  AowUa  hod  aoawered. 
"Well;  peihsqu  it  hae." 

"And  I  know  my  aster  so  well ;  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  really 
(lunlc  they  will  do  very  well  when  th^  baoomB  oaed  to  eadi  other," 

21r.  Gaaebee,  who  also  had  had  his  own  eipwieneea,  hardly  dared  to 
hope  so  mush.  His  home  had  been  sataafaobHy  to  him,  becsose  ha  bad 
beois  a  "^W^ting  man,  and  having  made  his  calcnlatioQ.  correctly  waa 
Killing  to  take  the  set  rcanlti  He  had  dons  eo  all  hia  life  w^  sucoess. 
In  Ilia  house  his  wi&  was  paramount, — as  he  v«ry  wcS  knew.  But  aa 
effort  OB  hia  wi&'a  part,  had  she  wished  to  make  audi  effort,  could  have 
£)xced  him  b>  ^nd  more  than  two-thirda  of  his  iocoma.  Of  this  she 
a^^n  was  aware,  and  had  tammed  hcz  bsiIb  accordingly,  ^tfi"t"E  herself  to 
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him  in  ^m  respect.  But  of  mck  vrisdom,  and  sack  trimaibgi,  »oi 
BQch  adaptability,  what  likelihood  was  there  with  Mr.  Cnwbie  ud  Ijiij 
Alexandrina? 

**  At  any  rate,  it  Ja  too  late  now,"  said  Lady  Amelia,  thni  condniiif 

But,  neverthelesB,  when  the  last  moment  came,  there  was  Hue  lilde 
attempt  at  gloiy.  Who  does  not  know  the  way  in  which  a  latel;  minM 
couple's  tittle  dinner-party  stretches  itself  out  Irom  the  pure  nm[ditity  li 
■  fried  sole  and  a  leg  of  mutton  to  the  attempt  at  clear  soiq^  the  viAx- 
tunately  cold  dish  of  round  balls  which  is  handed  about  after  (he  ule, 
and  the  brightly  red  jelly,  and  beautifully  pink  cream,  which  are  oideni 
iu  the  last  agony  of  ambition,  Jrom  the  next  pastrycook's  sbop7 

"  We  cannot  give  a  dinner,  my  dear,  with  only  cook  and  Sarah." 

It  has  thoa  begun,  and  the  husband  has  declared  that  he  has  ao  nu^ 
idea.  "  If  Fhipps  and  Dowduey  can  come  here  and  eat  a  bit  of  mvan", 
they  are  very  welcome  j  if  not,  let  them  stay  away.  And  yoa  niglit  > 
well  ask  Phipps'a  sister  ;  just  to  hare  some  one  to  go  with  7011  intodc 
drawing-room." 

"I'd  much  rather  go  alone,  because  then  I  can  read," — or  sleqi,*> 

But  her  husband  has  explained  that  she  would  look  Iriendlcta  > 
this  solitary  state,  and  therefore  Pbippe's  sister  has  been  asked,  tta 
the  dinner  has  progressed,  down  to  those  ooatly  jellies  which  han  ^M 
ordered  in  a  last  agony.  There  has  been  a  oonviction  on  the  minds  of  bn 
of  them  that  the  simple  leg  of  mutton  would  have  been  more  jolljibrtkn 
all.  Had  those  round  balls  not  been  carried  abont  by  s  hii«d  mso;  W 
aimple  motion  with  hot  potatoes  been  handed  to  Miss  Phippe  bj  Sinii 
Uias  Phipps  would  not  hare  simpered  with  such  unmeaning  sdffiun  *li^ 
yonng  Dowdney  spoke  to  her.  They  would  have  been  much  moie  jfiij- 
"  Have  a  bit  more  mutton,  Phipps ;  and  where  do  you  like  it  7  "  Hov 
pleasant  it  sounds  I  But  we  all  know  that  it  is  impossible.  H7  JM^ 
friend  had  intended  this,  but  his  dinner  had  run  itself  away  to  cdd  mui' 
balls  and  cobnred  forms  &om  the  pastrycook.  And  ao  it  was  with  At 
Crosbie  marriage. 

The  bride  must  leave  the  church  in  a  properly  appointed  cain^ti 
and  the  postboys  must  have  wedding  &vours.  So  the  thing  grew;  •<* 
into  noble  proportdons,  not  into  proporldons  of  true  gloiy,  juatiQ^  ^ 
attempt  and  making  good  the  gala.  A  well-cooked  rissole,  bcooff^ 
pleasantly  to  you,  is  good  ea^g.  A  gala  marriage,  when  everjrthii^  ^ 
in  keeping,  is  excvUent  sport.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  li«ve  ■>" 
gala  marriages.  But  the  small  cqpasmodic  attempt,  made  in  oppositiao  to 
manifest  propriety,  made  with  an  inner  conviotion  of  &ilure, — that  ninlj 
should  be  avoided  in  marriages,  iu  dinners,  and  in  all  a&irs  of  life. 

There  were  bridesmaids  and  there  was  a  breakfast  Both  Haigantts 
and  Bofiina  came  up  to  London  for  the  occasion,  as  did  also  a  first  oomm 
of  theirs,  one  Miss  Gresham,  a  lady  whose  father  lived  in  the  same  eaoBlJ- 
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Mr.  Gresham  had  married  a  deter  of  Lord  Do  Conrcy's,  and  hia  service* 
were  also  called  into  requiaition.  Ue  nas  brought  np  to  give  awajr  the  bride, 
becaose  the  earl, — as  the  paragraph  in  the  nempaper  declared, — was  con- 
fined at  Cuurcy  Caatle  hj  his  old  hereditary  enemy,  the  goat.  A  foorth 
bridesmaid  also  was  procured,  and  thus  there  was  a  bevy,  though  not  so  lai^ 
a  bery  as  ia  now  generally  thought  to  be  desirable.  There  were  only  three 
or  four  carriages  at  the  church,  but  even  three  or  four  were  Bomething. 
The  weather  was  so  IHghtfally  cold  that  the  light-coloured  idiks  of  the 
ladies  carried  with  them  a  show  of  discomfort.  Girls  should  be  veij 
yoong  to  look  nice  in  light  dressea  on  a  frosty  moinii^,  and  the  bride»- 
maids  at  Lady  Alexandrina's  wedding  were  not  very  young.  Lady 
Eonna's  nose  was  decidedly  red.  Lady  Margaretta  was  Teiy  wintry, 
and  apparently  very  cross.  Miss  Gresham  was  doll,  tame,  and  inupid ; 
and  the  Honourable  Miss  O'Flaherty,  who  filled  the  fourth  place,  waa 
sulky  at  finding  that  she  had  been  invited  to  take  a  share  in  so  very  lame 
a  perfonn&Qce. 

But  the  marriage  was  made  good,  and  Croebie  bore  up  against  hia 
taisibrtunea  like  a  man.  Uontgomerie  Dobbs  and  Fowler  Fiatt  both 
stood  by  htm,'  giving  him,  let  na  hope,  some  asmmmce  that  he  was  not 
aboolntely  deserted  by  all  the  world, — that  he  bad  not  given  himself  Dp, 
boand  hand  and  foot,  to  the  De  Courcya,  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  matters 
tLB  ihey  might  please.  It  was  that  feeling  which  hod  been  so  grievous  to 
Mm, — and  that  other  feeling,  cognate  to  it,  that  if  he  ahonld  nltimatvly 
mcceed  in  rebelling  against  the  De  Courcys,  he  would  find  himself  a 
solitary  man. 

*'  Tea ;  I  shall  go,"  Fowler  Pratt  had  aaid  to  Montgomerie  Dobba. 
*'  I  always  stick  to  a  fellow  if  I  can.  Crosbie  has  behaved  like  a 
blackguard,  and  like  a  ibol  also;  and  he  knows  that  I  think  so.  But 
I  don't  see  vhy  I  ahonld  drop  bim  on  that  account.  I  shall  go  aa  he 
has  saked  me.'' 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Montgomerie  Dobbs,  who  considered  that  he  would 
be  safe  in  doing  whatever  Fowler  Pratt  did,  and  who  remarked  to  him- 
self that  after  all  Crosbie  waa  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  earl. 

Thea,  after  the  marriage,  came  the  breakfast,  at  which  the  countess 
presided  with  much  noble  magnificence.  She  had  not  gone  to  church, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  she  would  be  better  able  to  miuritain  her  good 
humour  at  the  feast,  if  she  did  not  subject  herself  to  the  chance  of 
lamb^o  in  the  chtirch.  At  the  foot  of  the  table  sat  Mr.  Gresham,  her 
brother-in-law,  who  had  ttndertaken  to  give  the  necessary  toast  and  make 
the  necessary  speech.  The  Honourable  John  waa  there,  saying  all  manner 
of  ill-natured  things  about  his  uster  and  new  Inother-in-Iaw,  because  he 
had  been  excluded  from  his  proper  pontion  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  But 
AJexandrina  had  declared  that  she  would  not  have  the  matter  entrusted  to 
her  brother.  The  Honourable  George  would  not  come,  beonuse  the 
oonntefls  had  not  asked  hia  wife. 

"  Haria  may  be  alow,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  George  had  said; 
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**  but  ihe  ia  1117  wife.  Ani  she  Isd  got  what  tbey  h&Teu't  Lon  114 
lore  mj  dc^,  70a  know."  So  h«  bad  liajei  down  at  CcniKf,—Yttj 
jmpedy  as  I  think. 

Alezandriaa  }uA  wulted  to  go  urxf  beftre  breakfut,  and  CkkIm 
WDold  not  lure  laxei  bow  tmxly  aa  escape  bad  been  pnmded  for  Ubi; 
bnt  the  connteBB  bad  ttiii  ber  dangbtw  tbat  if  abe  would  not  w*it  &t 
die  breakliut,  tfaene  ^ould  be  no  breakiut  atall,  and  in  &ct  no  wedding; 
notbiag  bnt  a  cob^  VMniage.  Had  tbeve  be^i «  grand  pvtf t  *^  B^ 
away  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  be  very  well ;  but  the  cobeAoi 
felt  diat  OD  BBch  an  oocaaion  aa  tbia  notiung  bnt  the  preaence  of  tin  bodf 
of  the  aacrifioe  oooU  give  any  raatitf  to  tho  ledivitf .  So  Crotbie  nd 
htiij  Alexandrina  Gnnbie  heard  Mr.  Greafaam's  q>eech,  in  which  k 
prophcaied  ibr  the  yoang  oonple  an  tmotaU  of  bi^ineaa  and  pnqiaitf 
abnoat  greater  than  ia  con^tible  witt  tb«  oarenmatanoea  of  homnu^.  Q> 
fonng  frknd  Croabae,  wboae  acquaintance  be  had  been  delighted  to  mikc, 
waa  well  known  aa  one  of  the  riaing  pillars  of  the  State.  Whelha  Ih 
fidure  cai«er  might  be  parliomattary,  or  devoted  to  the  permDunt  ^ 
Service  of  tbe  country,  it  would  be  ali^  great,  noble,  and  ^coefooa. 
.Afl  to  hia  dear  niece,  who  waa  now  filUng  that  poaiUim  in  life  whick  in 
moat  bewUifiil  and  gloriona  for  a  yonngwomaB^—Bbe  could  not  haTs  doit 
better.  She  had  pteferxed  getiiaa  to  wealth, — ao  aaid  Mr.  Greehamr'"' 
die  would  find  her  fitting  reward.  As  to  ber  fading  her  fitdng  temi^ 
whatercT  h«c  preftrenoes  may  hare  been,  Uiere  Mr.  Gieaham  ns  >* 
doubt  quite  rigl^  On  that  bead  I  myself  have  no  doubt  whatent- 
After  that,  Cro^e  returned  thanka,  making  a  mach  bett^  speech  Att 
Bine  men  do  out  of  ten  on  such  oocanon^  and  then  the  thing  wat  wcf' 
Noother  (peaking  waaallowad,  and  within  half  an  hour  from  that  tiiiM,l< 
and  hia  bride  were  in  the  poat-chaiae,  being  carried  away  to  the  FolluaMt 
railway  station ;  for  that  plaoa  had  been  chosen  aa  the  scene  «f  ii» 
boncymooQ.  It  had  been  at  one  time  intended  that  the  jonm^to  Foft^ 
stone  ahoold  be  made  aimply  as  Ae  first  atage  to  Farie,  but  Pan'  "^ 
all  ibreign  trarelliog  bad  been  given  vp  by  d^reea. 

"  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  France, — ^we  hare  been  there  bo  atlo^ 
Alezandiina  said- 
She  had  wished  to  be  taken  to  Naples,  bnt  Croabie  had  made  t<= 
understand  at  the  first  whispenng  of  the  word,  tbat  Naples  was  quite  ^ 
of  the  question.  He  mnat  loch  now  in  all  things  to  monegr-  From  '^ 
very  first  outset  of  his  career  he  must  save  a  shilling  wherever  s  sh^linc 
ooukl  be  saved.  To  this  view  of  life  no  oi^Kxdlion  waa  made  by  i!x 
De  Conroy  intoieat.  Lady  Aswlia  bad  ezj^ained  to  her  aister  that  thej 
ought  BO  to  do  th^  honeymooning  tbat  it  ahoold  not  cost  more  tbao  " 
Ih^  b^an  keejung  house  at  once.  Certain  things  mnst  be  done  wlud^ 
BO  doubt,  were  costly  in  their  nature.  The  bride  mnat  take  with  ha  a 
well-dreeaed  lady's-maid.  The  rooms  at  the  Folkestone  hotel  mnat  U 
large,  and  on  the  firat  fioor.  A  carriage  must  be  hired  for  her  osa  whik 
■he  remained  j  but  eveiy  shiUing  must  be  saved  the  spending  of  ^bi^ 
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would  aot  make  itadf  appBrent  to  t)w  ovter  votld.  Ok,  delivar  ub 
from  tite  porertjr  of  tlioae  who,  witii  amall  ™«"»,  afiect  a  Asw  of 
woftlth  I  Tbeie  in  no  wbiteiiiiie  equal  to  tbat  of  BepnlBfarea  whited  «s 
the^  ar«  wliit«d  I 

By  the  proper  administration  oi  a  slig^  bribe  Oixmbie  secared  ibr 
himaelf  and  hie  wife  a  oamparlment  in  the  jwl«ray  carnage  to  themnlT«B, 
And  as  he  seated  bimrclf  opposite  to  Alexa&drina,  hwring  propady  tacked 
ber  up  with  all  her  brigbb-oolonred  trappingi,  be  remembered  that  he  had 
never  in  buth  been  alone  with  her  before.  He  hod  danacd  with  her 
frequently,  and  been  lt&  with  her  f»  a  few  mioutes  between  &e  figures 
He  had  flirted  with  her  in  crowded  diawiag-rooms,  and  had  enee  found  a 
moment  at  Ccorcy  Castle  to  tell  her  that  he  was  wiUii^  to  many  her  in 
spite  of  his  engagement  with  lilian  Dale.  But  he  had  aerer  walked  with 
her  for  honra  together  ae  he  had  walked  with  Lily.  He  had  never  talked 
to  her  aboot  goveranent,  and  polidca,  and  books ;  nor  had  she  talked  to 
him  <^  poetiy,  of  religion,  and  «f  the  litUe  dndee  and  comfbrta  o£  life. 
He  bad  known  the  Lady  Alexuidrinft  ibr  (be  last  aiz  er  aeven  yean ;  bnt 
he  had  nerer  known  her,— parbaps  never  woitld  know  ber, — as  he  had 
learned  to  kaow  Lily  Dale  within  the  qMoe  of  two  months. 

And  now  that  she  was  his  wife,  what  was  he  to  Bay  to  her?  ,They 
two  had  commenced  a  paitnerahip  which  waa  to  make  of  them  for  the 
reQuining  tenn  of  their  lives  one  body  and  one  flesh.  They  were  to  be  sU- 
in-all  to  each  oUier.  Bat  how  was  he  to  b^n  this  aU-in-all  partaership  7 
Had  the  priest,  with  hie  bdesamg,  done  it  so  suffioiently  that  no  other 
doing  on  Cioabie's  own  pftrt  was  necessary  ?  There  she  was,  opposite  to 
him,  his  veiy  actual  wife, — bone  of  hu  bone ;  and  what  was  he  to  asy  to 
her  7  Ai  he  settled  himeelf  on  bis  seat,  taking  over  his  own  kneea  a  part 
of  a  fine  fur  rag  trimmed  with  acariet,  with  which  be  had  covered  bear 
other  mnffliogs,  he  bethought  himself  bow  much  easier  it  would  have  been 
to  talk  to  Lily.  And  Lily  would  have  been  ready  with  all  her  eara,  and 
all  her  mind,  and  all  her  wit,  to  enter  quiokly  npoa  whatever  thonghts 
badoccnned  to  him.  In  that  respect  lily  wouI(l have  been  a  wife  indeed, 
— a  wife  that  would  have  tiansfiaTed  henelf  with  quick  moital  activity 
into  her  husband's  mental  sphere.  Had  be  b^mi  about  his  office  Lily 
would  have  been  ready  for  him,  but  Alexandrina  bad  never  yet  asked 
bim  a  single  question  about  bis  official  life.  Had  he  been  pr^nred  with 
a  plan  for  to-morrow's  happiness  Lily  would  hare  taken  it  i^  eagerly, 
but  AJezandrina  never  cared  for  such  trifles.    ■ 

"  Are  you  quite  comfbrtable  ?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Ob,  yes,  quite,  thazJi  you.  By-the-hy,  what  did  yoa  do  with  my 
dresmng-case  J  " 

And  that  question  aha  did  ask  with  soma  enetgy. 

"  It  is  under  you.     Ton  can  have  it  as  foot-stool  if  yoa  tike  iL" 

**  Oh,  DO ;  I  should  scratch  it.  I  was  afraid  that  if  Hannah  had  it,  it 
might  be  lost."  Then  agun  there  was  silence,  and  Croebie  ^ain  ooa- 
aidared  as  to  what  he  would  next  say  to  bis  wife. 
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We  all  know  the  advice  given  as  of  old  aa  to  wliat  yre  ihoiild  do 
under  euch  circumstancea ;  and  who  can  be  bo  tLoroagblj  jnslified  in 
following  that  advice  aa  a  new  1^ -married  hneband?  So  he  pat  ont  1ii> 
hand  for  hers  and  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"  Take  care  oi  mj  bonnet,"  she  eaid,  as  she  felt  the  motion  of  tbe 
railwaj  carriage  when  he  kissed  her.  J  don't  think  he  kiaied  lier  a%m 
till  he  bad  landed  her  and  her  bonnet  safely  at  Folkestone.  Bow  otUn 
would  he  have  kissed  Lily,  and  how  pretty  woTild  her  bonnet  have  beoi 
when  Bbe  reached  tbe  end  of  ber  journey,  and  how  delightfully  lup0 
would  she  have  looked  when  she  scolded  him  for  bending  itl  Bit 
Alezandrina  was  quite  in  earnest  about  ber  bonnet ;  by  for  too  inacli  ii 
earnest  for  any  appearance  of  happiness. 

So  he  sat  without  speaking,  till  the  train  came  to  the  tunnel. 

"I  do  BO  bate  tunnels,"  said  Aiexandrina. 

He  bad  half  intended  to  put  out  his  hand  again,  under  Bome  miEtakei 
idea  that  tbe  tunnel  afforded  bim  an  opportunity.  Tbe  whole  jonrii^ 
was  one  long  opportumity,  had  he  desired  it ;  but  his  wife  hated  tuim^ 
and  so  he  drew  his  hand  back  again.  Lily's  little  fingers  would  hm 
been  ready  for  bis  touch.  He  thought  of  this,  and  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  it. 

He  bad  The  Timet  newspaper  in  his  dresmng-bag.  She  also  hid  i 
novel  with  ber.  Would  she  be  offended  if  he  took  out  tbe  pspeiu^ 
read  it  I  The  miles  seemed  to  pass  by  very  slowly,  and  there  was  still 
another  hour  down  to  Folkest«ne.  He  longed  for  his  7Vm«s,  but  iveolnd 
at  last,  that  he  would  not  read  unless  she  read  firet.  She  alao  bid 
remembered  her  novel ;  but  by  nature  she  was  more  patient  than  b^  and 
she  thought  that  on  such  a  journey  any  reading  might  perhaps  be  almost 
improper.  So  she  sat  tranquilly,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  netting  o"* 
her  husband's  head. 

At  last  be  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  he  dashed  oflf  into  a  tmra- 
sation,  intended  to  be  most  afiVctionate  and  serious. 

"  Alexandrina,"  he  said,  and  bis  voice  was  well-tuued  for  theteridet 
serious  manner,  had  her  ears  been  alive  to  such  tuning.  "  Aleztndncii 
this  is  a  very  important  step  that  yon  and  I  have  taken  to-day." 

"  Yes;  it  ia,  indeed,"  said  she. 

"  I  trust  we  shall  succeed  in  making  each  other  happy." 

"Yes;  I  hope  we  shall." 

"  If  we  both  tbink  seriously  of  it,  and  remember  that  that  is  our  cbii^ 
duty,  we  shall  do  so." 

"Yes;  I  suppose  we  shall.  I  only  hope  ire  shan't  find  tbe  howi 
very  cold.  It  is  so  new,  and  I  am  so  subject  to  colds  in  my  head.  Asieli" 
says  we  shall  find  it  very  cold ;  but  then  she  was  always  agaiut  onr 
going  there." 

"Tbe  bouse  will  do  very  well,"  said  Crosbie.  And  Alezandriw 
oonld  pOTCeire  that  there  was  something  of  the  master  in  his  tone  si 
bespoke. 
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"  I  am  oalj  telling  yoa  vhat  Amelia  stud,"  she  replied. 
Had  Lily  been  bis  bride,  and  had  he  Bpokea  to  her  of  their  future  life 
and  mutual  duties,  how  she  would  hnve  kindled  to  the  theme  1  She 
would  have  knelt  at  hia  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and,  looking  up 
into  bis  face,  would  have  promised  him  to  do  her  bent, — ber  best, — her 
very  best.  And  with  what  an  eagerness  of  inward  resolution  'would  she 
have  determined  to  keep  ber  promise.  He  tbougbt  of  all  this  now,  but 
he  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  think  of  it.  Then,  for  some  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ha  did  take  out  bia  newspaper,  and  she,  wheu  ebe  saw  him  do  bo, 
did  take  out  her  novel. 

He  took  out  his  newspaper,  but  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Had  he  not  made  a  terrible  mistake  7  Of  what  use 
to  him  in  life  would  be  that  thing  of  a  woman  that  sat  oppoute  to  him  7 
Had  Dot  a  great  puniahment  come  upon  bim,  and  had  he  not  deserved  the 
panisbment  ?  In  truth,  a  great  punishment  had  come  upon  him.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  had  married  a  woman  incapable  of  understanding  the 
higbet  duties  of  married  life,  but  that  be  himself  would  have  been  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  a  woman  who  did  understand  them.  He 
wovid  have  been  bappy  with  Lily  Dale;  and  tiierefbre  we  may  surmise 
tbat  his  unhappiness  with  Lady  Alexandrina  would  be  the  greater.  There 
are  men  who,  in  marrying  such  as  Lady  Alexandrina  De  Courcy,  would 
get  the  article  beat  suited  to  them,  as  Mortimer  Gazebee  had  done  in 
marrying  her  steter.  Miss  Griselda  Grantly,  who  bad  become  Lady 
Dninbello,  though  somewhat  colder  and  somewhat  cleverer  than  Ludy 
Alexaodriiia,  bad  been  of  the  same  sort.  But  in  marrying  her  Lord 
DiiinbeJIo  had  got  the  article  beat  suited  to  bim ; — if  only  the  ill-natured 
world  would  allow  bim  to  keep  the  article.  It  was  in  this  that  Crosbie's 
jailare  had  been  so  grievous, — ibat  be  bad  seen  and  approved  the  better 
course,  but  had  chosen  for  himself  to  walk  in  that  which  was  worse. 
During  that  week  at  Courcy  Castle, — the  week  which  be  passed  there 
immediately  aller  his  second  virat  to  Allington, — he  had  deliberately 
made  up  his  mind  tbat  he  waa  more  fit  for  the  bad  course  thou  for 
the  good  one.  The  course  was  now  before  bim,  and  be  had  no  choice 
but  to  walk  in  it. 

It  was  very  cold  when  they  got  to  Folkestone,  and  Lady  Alexandrina 
shivered  as  she  stepped  into  the  pnvat« -locking  carriage  which  bad  been 
sent  to  the  station  for  her  use. 

"We  shall  find  a  good  fire  in  the  parlour  at  the  hotel,"  said 
Crosbie. 

*■  Ob,  I  hope  so,"  said  Alesandrina,  "  and  in  the  bedroom  too." 
The  young  husband  felt  himself  to  be  ofieoded,  but  be  hurdly  knew: 
why-  He  felt  himself  to  be  offended,  and  with  difficulty  induced  himself 
to  go  through  all  those  little  ceremonies  the  absence  of  which  would  have 
been  remarked  by  everybody.  He  did  his  work,  however,  seeing  to  all 
her  shawls  and  wrap[)ings,  epeaking  with  good-nature  to  Hannah,  and 
paying  special  attention  to  the  dressing-case. 
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"  What  time  irovid  yon  like  to  dine  7  "  ke  uhed,  u  he  prepaid  to 
leave  her  alone  with  Humah  ia  the  bedroom. 

"  Wbeoerw  70a  pleaae ;  only  I  diotiid  like  aome  tea  aid  bnad-and- 
hatter  pKsmtiy." 

Croebie  went  into  the  sitUng-TOom,  orderad  the  tea  aod  hread-and- 
butter,  ordered  aleo  the  diimei:,  and  thes  stood  himself  vp  with  hia  hack 
to  the  £re,  in  order  tint  he  mjg^t  think  a  little  c^  his  Aiture  career. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  long  mnce  reaolred  that  his  life  ahonld  be  a 
success.  It  would  seem  that  all  men  would  ao  reiolve,  if  the  matter  wtr« 
simply  one  of  resolntion.  But  the  majori^  of  mei^  as  I  tak«  it,  make  ao 
Buch  resolution,  and  reiy  many  men  lesolre  that  they  will  be  unaoccecsfiil, 
Crosbie,  howerer,  had  resolved  on  succece,  aad  had  d<»e  mucih  to*M6» 
carrying  out  his  purpose.  He  had  made  a  name.for  himself,  and  had 
acquired  a  certain  fiuae.  That,  however,  was,  as  be  acknowledged  to 
himself,  departing  from  bha.  He  looked  the  matter  straight  in  the  &ce, 
and  told  hlmaelf  that  hia  iaahion  most  be  abandoned ;  but  the  office 
renuuned  to  him.  He  might  still  rule  orsr  Hr,  Optimtst,  and  make  a 
eubservient  slave  of  Butterwell.  That  must  be  his  line  in  lite  oov,  aa^ 
to  that  line  he  would  endeavour  to  be  tme.  As  to  hia  wife  smd  lua  Imsh, 
— he  would  look  to  them  for, his  breakfut,  and  perh^is  his  dioner.  He 
would  have  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  if  Algynntlrina  should  beeosoe  a 
mother,  he  would  endeavour  to  love  his  children ;  but  above  all  fliiogi 
he  would  never  think  of  Lily.  AAer  that  he  stood  and  tlwoght  of  ha 
for  half  an  honr. 

"  If  yon  please,  ur,  my  lady  wants  to  know  at  what  tioie  yon  have 
ordered  dinner." 

"  At  seven,  Hannah." 

"  My  lady  nys  she  is  very  tired,  and  will  lay  down  till  dlnner-tiaie." 

"  Very  well,  Hannah.  I  will  go  into  her  room  when  it  is  time  to 
dresB.    I  hope  tb^  are  making  70a  comfortable  downstairs  ?  " 

Thai  Crosbie  smiled  out  on  the  pier  in  the  dusk  of  the  cold  viai^ 
evening. 
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A  POBnuBTEAD  and  a  anall  Uaok  bag  for  tbe  cab,«  cigw-caw  and  Didot't 
charming  little  Horace  ibr  the  pocket,  vere  the  n^le  preparatioDs  with 
which,  (HK  Axj  IsUt  AugttBt,  I  left  my  house  in  Edi&burgh  t»  join  at  Leith 
tbe  Bteaioer  btrand  far  Botterdam.  Starting  frcm  the  Sonth  Side,  the  eab 
rolled  past  the  ooUege,  a  dingy  boilding  with  bo  dignity  bnt  dkat  of  aiae, 
and  cooped  up  msiAA  atreeta  acoie  <^  tliein  iffendid  and  bomb  of  tfaen 
mean.  A  iew  nmmtea  gavs  ua  a  gUispae  of  Edinbngh's  real  interwt — 
the  tall,  qnunt,  oontinental-tookiDg  hooaee  of  the  Oanongate  ;  and,  that 
cnmed,  one  minate  more  revealed  its  rea]  beantT — &e  gardened  TaBey 
whidi  drfidea  tbe  Old  from  the  14«w  Town.  I  bade  adieu  to  tbe  distant 
Caatle  standing  oat  on  the  left  with  am^jeai^  which  no  neglect  can  destroy 
— ft  perpetual  reminds  of  the  feudalism  to  wbicb  we  Scots  ewe  our  best 
poetry  and  proudest  recolleeCicais.  Befora  kmg,  tbe  cab  was  m  the  nmow 
bn^  atreeta  of  Ijeilh,  after  a  tedious  rattie  trough  whioh,  the  hai^aQi 
bnrat  upon  «a  with  all  its  stir  of  shipping,  flatter  of  dt^  «nd  {resh  se*- 
breeae,  and  soon  tbe  Meaner  welcomed  ime  aboard,  and  t  lelt  that  aay 
boUdky  had  really  began.  The  (Hhoime  hauled  out  of  the  docks  in  tiie 
cnstofnary  ftshioa,  which  always  senoa  so  taidy  and  unintelligible  to 
landsmen,  and  then  turned  ha  nose  Matwnrd,  and  plied  steadily  down  Ihe 
Firth  of  Forth.  This  ia  tiie  pomt  of  view  from  which  to  see  the  Soottaah 
capital,  if  yen  wiA  to  seise  iU  dignity  as  a  witole.  A  atranger  who 
knew  nothing  of  it  wvnld  feri,  ft«m  tibe  Firth,  that  it  «ku1  be  historical; 
and  if  hs  had  riaited  Athens  would  at  onoe  reoogrusn  the  likeness  wbidi 
has  given  it  in  modern  times  a  halPeportive  second  lunne.  The  Castle 
ftv  an  Acropolis — the  distant  Penthmds  for  Hymettu — the  raised  positian 
of  the  whole  city  (the  anoient  back'bone  of  which  is  the  ridge  pHanted  with 
ftpirea  that  slopes  from  die  Oaatle  do>wn  to  Holyrood) — ore  points  of  reac^ 
blanCB  sufficient,  at  least,  to  SKCtise  Edinburgh  fOT  acoeptii^  this  appdla- 
tion.  The  modem  min  oa  the  Calton  Hill  gives  a  £ltip  to  tiie  illnaioB, 
which  deepens  as  yon  recede.  The  Firth  on  this  afternoon  was  diann- 
ing,  and  was  eoHvened  by  the  presence  of  the  Cbanoel  Fleet,  -which  had 
arrived  fiirty-eight  hoars  beftire.  ThcM  they  lay,  some  miles  distant 
from  Leith,  stretching  in  a  line  which  seemed  closer  than  it  really  waa  t« 
the  Fife  shore.  'Hie  sight  was  pleasant  to  all  of  na — ^to  me,  as  an  ez-naTsl 
msoi,  i^easact  and  something  more.  Coald  I  forget,  indeed,  as  we  gazed 
at  tbem  traca  die  larboard  quarter,  while  ateatning  away,  the  ward-room 

hospitnlitiea  of  H.M.S. die  sight  beforef     Nothing  wonld  be  more 

ungrsteAil  to  my  boat,  or  to  the  jolly  first  lieutenant,  who  when  the 
yotu^ter  <tf  tbe  watoh  repmted  diat  a  party  vf-risitors  had  been  left  on 
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board,  commanded  an  oSdal  detail  to  be  made  of  "their  number,  ui 
gender  1 "  And  had  not  1  heard,  too,  at  the  same  hospitable  board,  iat 
capital  Btory  about  the  martinet,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  wbde 
ship  clean  and  orderly,  went  so  &r  as  to  whiteuiash  the  goou  ! 

The  eocial  life  of  a  stt^amer  is  a  very  diSereat  thing,  as  we  all  knov, 
from  that  of  a  railway.  In  a  steamer  you  mitke  acquaintances,  ^ou  chat 
with  everybody,  you  hear  people's  histories,  you  pick  ap  diaiacter.  Mj 
felloW' passengers  on  this  occasion  were  on  the  whole  an  agreeable  mm- 
poDy,  and  we  lived  t<^ether  in  friendly  relations.  There  was  an  Edii- 
burgh  advocate  of  the  better  sort — for  the  profession  has  been  (sdlj 
pltbified  since  the  days  of  Scott  and  Lockhart.  There  was  a  pincky  liul' 
Canadian  in  mourning  travelling  by  herself,  and  another  lady  in  the  evm 
weeds  (which  always  awaken  one's  interest)  who  had  sailed  with  *  <xa- 
simiptive  husband  for  AusbvJia  and  buried  him  in  going  round  the  C»[« 
of  Good  Hope.  There  was  a  commercial  man  who  had  just  BiviDg«<l  > 
railway  company  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  account  of  an  acadcuL 
There  was  a  good-natured  Scotch  sheriff,  with  a  good-looking  Seolu 
wife.  There  was  a  Free  Kirk  probationer  ;  but — not  to  menlion  u? 
more  in  detail — the  gem  of  the  company  was  one  wbo  gradually  becuM 
recognized  and  spoken  of  as  the  Fat  Gentleman.  I  don't  think  any  of  "S  , 
knew  his  name.  But  he  wa«  lat,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  and,  soiueiiEiVp 
he  gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  us  which  Eeemed  to  come  to 
him  as  naturally  as  his  twenty  stone.  He  first  attracted  attention  ts  *( 
vere  bowling  past  the  Berwidishire  coast  in  the  erening  by  an  elabotiB 
aocoont  of  the  &rming  of  the  Borders,  accompanied  by  concise,  but  coi- 
elusive,  decisions  on  the  characters  of  the  landholders.  When  night  ant,  , 
and  we  were  assembled  in  the  cabin  ove^  a  friendly  tumbler,  s  Berim" 
passenger  made  some  remarks  on  misaionary  work ; — it  suddenly  appa™ 
that  tie  fat  gentleman  had  been  twelve  years  in  China,  and  he  soon  BtttW 
that  subject.  In  fact,  his  supremacy  bo  rapidly  developed  that  we  iiM«Jf 
Btrove  against  each  other  for  his  personal  notice.  Fellovra  would  ^ 
away  from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  chatting  with  you,  und«  Tiriois 
pretences,  but  in  reality  to  court  the  iat  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  «> 
another  part  of  the  deck.  He  received  our  advances  with  an  easf  humivi 
and  apoke  of  himself  and  his  motives  for  visiting  Holland  with  the  opecxij 
which  is  m  fascitmtiiig  in  a  superior.  "  I  don't  want  ta  tee  ^ 
mouasteriea,"  said  he,  in  his  fine  corpulent  manner, — and  eridai'lT 
believing  that  monasteries  were  as  plentiM  in  Holland  as  in  Portngali" 
"I  want  to  seo  their  dury-Jarmiog.  I  want  to  know  how  they  p? 
iheir  rents  1 " 

Xext  day  was  Sunday,  and  passed  over  withoat  divine  service  of  ■>? 
kind,  and  almost  without  incident.  There  was  a  rumour  in  the  tnoraiiiE 
that  the  Free  Kirk  probationer  meant  to  practise  preaching  cm  u;  bat* 
alight  rolling  of  the  vessel  atler  breakfast  disturbed  his  plans,  and  W 
fiihea  alone  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  there  was  aiiyllioC 
in  him.     At  noon  tie  Otcar,  &om  Ldth,  after  vainly  attempdng  to  P*" 
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US  to  windtrard,  crossed  our  stem  so  near  as  to  threaten  a  collision,  and 
serionslj  dttmaged  the  patent  log  vhich  was  towing  aetera.  This  gave  na 
something  to  talk  about,  and  helped  to  vhile  awa^  tlie  dme  till  dinner. 
We  tttrned  in  at  night  with  extra  contentment,  knowing  that  morning 
woold  find  ua  off  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries.  There  were  four  of  us 
in  each  cabin ;  but  the  weather  admitted  of  the  bnll's  eye  being  open,  and 
I  got  to  sleep  in  spite  of  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  the  screw.  What  I 
hate  a  screw  for  is  that  it  lays  hold  of  your  attention  by  seeming  to  say 
something — and  for  a  long  time  it  continued  saying — "  On  the  poop  I — ■ 
on  the  poop  1  " — till  my  drowsy  brain  escaped  from  it. 

Morning  broke  singularly  fine;  and  when  I  got  on  deck,  I  found 
that  we  had  crossed  tbe  bar,  and  were  fiiirly  in  the  Maas.  At  Helvoet- 
sluys  we  entered  the  canal,  and  I  gradually  began  to  realize  the  &et  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  in  the  country  of  William  of  Orange, 
Bameveldt,  and  De  Wit;  of  Tromp  and  De  Kuyter;  of  Erasmus  and 
Grotins ;  of  Sembrandt  and  Paul  Potter ;  of  Burman  and  Hemgterhuys. 
A.  distant  view  of  Brill  recalled  the  &ct  that  old  Martin  Harpertz  Tromp 
— ^Blake's  great  foe— was  bom  there ;  and  I  remembered  how  he  brought 
his  coDToy  up  Channel  in  February  1653,  with  Blake  and  Fenn  ham- 
meiii^  at  him.  He  gathered  them  together — the  stout  old  seamanl— aa 
s  Leo  gathers  her  chickens,  placed  them  inside  a  crescent  farmed  by 
his  men-of-war,  and  stood  for  home  with  a  £ur  wind.  The  Englii^ 
made  a  dire  every  now  and  then,  to  snatch  one  of  them,  and  played 
at  anapdragon,  Tromp  supplying  the  fire.  On  looking  round  the  land- 
■cape,  and  thinking  of  such  men,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  it  is 
race  and  not  scenery  which  determines  human  greatness.'  Our  own 
Scotch  highlands  have  produced  an  unimportant  minority  of  the  really 
memorable  Scotsmen ;  and  here  was  a  country  before  me,  noticeably 
"  man-abounding,"  as  Aristophanes  says  of  Greece,  and  yet  without 
either  the  majesty  of  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  romance.  Kot  an  ngly 
country,  indeed — for  there  is  a  quiet  charm  about  the  Netherlands  which 
I  hopa  to  reprodiusc  as  I  go  along  ;  but  sdll  one  that  owes  its  attraction 
to  what  man  has  done  for  it.  As  you  steam  quietly  up  the  canal,  the 
banks  of  which  are  fringed  with  long  rushes,  a  perfectly  fiat,  rich, 
cheerful  scene  expands  around  yoo.  There  are  frequent  villages,  each 
with  its  chuich-tower  or  spire,  on  all  parts  of  the  horizon — and  each 
generally  more  or  less  clothed  with  wood.  The  Tarious  canals  everywhere 
intersecting  this  plain  are  ofleu  lined  with  poplars  and  willows.  The 
perpetual  breeze  turns  innumerable  windmills,  which  grind  grain,  or  saw 
timber,  or  regulate  the  canals  by  preventing  the  water  irom  accumulating 
too  much  at  particular  spots.  Advancing  through  a  prosperous  busy  life 
of  this  kind,  you  pass  many  dairy  brms — forms  which  Englishmen 
are  now  banning  to  bid  for — and  much  rich  pasture  land  dotted  with 
gTOQpB  of  cat^.  The  last  lock  on  the  (»nal,  before  you  join  the  Mans 
Bgi»in,  is  at  a  village  characteristically  Dntch;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
plenty  of  colour  and  homely  ornament,  and  an  independent  quaint- 
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MS  about  the  abape  md  style  of  Mch  faouae — »  if  eack  Inon  vtre 
(onaouiua  tkal  it  me  Dutoh,  ood  that  Dulok  indapeadcBce  bad  brai 
t«o  kud  fought  ftir  not  to  be  wcith  »■»?>■««■;  wiog  ia  mecy  dcteiL  Tka 
tiwra  M  the  Dutch  lore  of  Soma  naibk,  develof  ing  itself  afta  m  huge 
and  brilliaat  haUjftock^  or  "  otick-roscB,"  oatkt  Kollandwa  caH  dioii. 
One  wekomoii  toe,  the  wMinnal  j»1c»»i1;thm_  which  hu  ban  the-  nhjcct  i 
ao  many  j<Aea — ^thon^  after  Unag  modi  ia  Scotland,  one  leenu  thii  din 
IB  no  j^iog  BMttar )  While  IJicse  hasty  obeemitioiM  ue  vadt,  cbt 
steamer  grts  through  the  loc^  and  emcig«a  from  die  canal  (wbeh  hu  cat 
off  an  important  at^le)  out  od  die  hraad  bnght  wotos  of  the  Mbsk  Tie 
Uaas  is  here  »  stMely  aod  bnltiant  river — being,  in  fiui,  te  apeak  gnei 
logically,  Ae  child  of  the  maitiage  of  the  M«UBe  mth  one  of  the  <»- 
heircwcaof  her  ladyship  the  Shine.  The  chiec  oo-heireM  piaiara  ha 
disnilv,  and  her  Tnniti^Ti  mtme,  amd  panea  throuvh  X^^daiv— 4  radocu 
gentlewoaHn  of  hi^  pedigree— (t^kough,  betwees  onrselTea,  entUag  u 
mora  &ffan  than  one  of  the  better  eort  of  can^)  aa  the  Shine  Fitfa 
Up  the  Mass,  accotdingty,  we  coDtinaed  to  atenM,  till  piesendy,  >  kH 
grey  tower  mads  itaelf  Tiaible  over  bobm  dstaiR  trees.  I  did  lat  km* 
that  this  was  the  eathedrsl  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  &ct  is,  dutthEdtfd 
whiieb  we  were  in  quest  took  na  by  tniprise.  The  lirer  gave  a  suUn 
bend,  aod  'Rorrxgout,  witb  all  its  inhabJteBl*,  tOM  oat  of  the  WMe.  T» 
«t^  itood  entirely  on  the  left  or  aarA  aide  of  the  river  b«foie  nt,  viA 
deep  water  up  to  iti  qnay,  atd  opposite,  on  the  otbee  aide  of  tlis  tnai 
stream,  an  opes  rural  coontiy.  The  d^  waa  bvniing  hat.  Tim  n^ 
houaea,  sparkling  with  vaiioas  oolonra — die  ahopa  prwlff'""C  tt^ir 
doMriptioa  in  large  gilt  lattan — ^w«t«  all  glittering  in  n  vivid  ma.  T^ 
kng  line  of  trees  giving  the  oame  of  BaamjTea  to  tkia  fine  atiert  aa  tbe 
Maa* — ^which  is  street,  and  boalevacd,  and  qattj  all  in  ose — bad  >a  ui 
of  Tcfmhiiig  eooloeaa.  We  all  hwded  in  htkrioaa  spiiits,  and  ibe  f^ 
G«ntlenuut  eepecially  was  good  enough  t«  signalize  hia  fin*  appeatucc  in 
Holland  by  an  act  of  &iendly  and  condescending  playfohieaa  te  »Ub^ 
He  had  accosted  the  DatobmaD  in  Sngliah,  aod  whea  die  hosK  ■'n' 
I«oved  so  beni^ted  aa  only  to  know  his  prop«r  taagne,  our  ftt  frm^ 
pardoned  him  jdayjhlly,  "  Ah,  Johnny,  you  no  itiby,  eh,  Johnay  ?"  ^ 
said — jtHt  a»  be  might  baYB  indulged  the  local  ignoraKae  «F  a  oooStif 
Canton  I  The  Fat  Gentleman  had  indeed  raided  for  soaae  years  i>  Clw^ 
Having  left  my  trapa.at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  and  aacMtained  thi  bou 
of  the  tabu  tfhdu,  I  strolled  out  to  see  the  tovnx, — with  that  eacaktl^ 
lading  that  the  country  one  had  left  leas  thaK  fot^-eight  houn  be&'< 
was  removed  from  one  by  an  infinite  diataace,  wiiidk  ia  die  peonliir  w 
pevhapathemost  benafidal  result  of  tnneL  Dntti  Indiam;^  wai*  lo*dii4 
and  nnloa£iig  at  the  Boompjas, — the  long  range  of  wUdi,  fnll  f^^''" 
bouses,  looked  oomfbrtably  pictuiesqub  In  one  of  dieae  hooae^  ^^^ 
Bayle,  of  the  Dictionary,  died  ;  ba-visg  coixeoted  a  "proo^" — thauw*" 
&tigabU  man  I — that  very  moirnng, — juat  faAra  Death — in^ietfiag  ** 
proof, — pot  hi>  (Ms  cai  the  name  of  Peter.    But  a  greater  nana  tfaw 
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Bayle  dotmnstas  Hotterdvn ;  aad  I  aoon  began  to  penetrate  die  cit^  in 
seareli  of  the  Btatse  of  Bnomus.  There  were,  of  courae,  a  score  of  things 
to  look  at  by  Ae  mj,  mi  b«fere  I  had  reached  tbe  Market  Place,  I  had 
eojofed  aome  <:£  tb«  peonliaiities  of  a  Dotch  town.  The  piqaanoy  of  a 
water  We  going  on  MWi'di  »  town  liiis,  ia,  of  cocrae,  the  crowning  noTelty 
to  a  stRo^er.  The  eaaala  ma  dirosgh  the  body  of  tike  city,  like  veins  in 
Hm  huBUUB  body,  and  thdr  green  blood  gives  it  a  strange  animation. 
MsitB  risfr  beude  tiie  trees  by  itiaA  the  canab  are  lined, — opposite  win- 
dows, wiBi  oatsde  dintters  of  green, — or  lined  with  flowen, — belonging 
to  botuee  in  which  the  preraiUng  red  is  varied  hy  difibvnt  shades  of  that 
warm  cokor,  and  lyf  arlflil  zebia-hke  stripes  of  white,  which  seem  always 
to  be  kept  clean  and  fi«ah.  Oattade  every  window  are  little  mitrors, 
which  pre«enl  te  the  penon  Bttang  uwde  the  whole  line  of  the  street,  and 
into  viutis  th«  Datch  ladies  look,  as  they  mt  plying  thdir  needles,  with  the 
constant^  of  the  Lady  vt  ESialott.  Barges  of  jnany  ooloun  push  steadily 
along  the  canals, — a  green  cord  of  weed  gathering  tightly  ronnd  their 
bluff  bows,  as  the  long  pole  uaed  steadily  from  tarwtai  to  aft  sends  than 
glii£ng  along.  The  white  bridges  open  heavily  to  let  the  constant  traffic 
-pass,  and  BO  sooner  do  they  close  again,  than  carts,  snd  tracks,  and  band- 
banotra  go  tattling  over  them.  Everybody  is  bosy ;  yet  so  much  of  the 
Beavy  work  is  done  on  the  water  that  even  a  commercial  city  like 
Eotterdam — the  second  city  c£  the  kingdom — is  comparatively  free  from 
noiae.  If  a  private  carriage  passes,  it  will  strike  you  at  once,  as  either 
made  in  England,  or  in  imitation  of  English  models.  The  rich  Botterdam 
attxdisait  is  very  mneh  like  an  Englishman,  of  the  same  class,  in  his 
taates.  He  beloi^  to  a  local  yacht  chib,  drives  a  good  turn-oat,  and 
gives  heavy  dinners. 

But,  while  looking  about  me  in  this  way,  and  after  passing  frait-sbops 
where  &e  melons  look  blooming — and  cigar-ahope  where  the  cigars  are 
both  good  and  dieap — and  cheeae-shope  willi  cheeses  as  round  as  the 
cannon-balls  of  Admiral  Tromp — and  afVer  noticing  that  a  painted  pole 
does  not  iodieate  a  barber's  bat  a  provisioo  stoK,  and  that  the  barber 
jB^xa  hia  presence  known  by  hanging  ont  three  basina — pawnbroker's 
ra^on — I  have  gradually  advwioed  to  the  Great  Market.  Tbis  spot 
hacd^  deserves  its  name,  thoog^  as  yon  enter  it  from  the  eastern  comer 
an  irregular  line  of  old  gabled  honses  seems  to  wind  round  you  with 
something  of  an  antique  charm.  The  market  is  held  on  a  large  bridge 
whid  crosses  a  eanal,  and  there — with  the  booths  of  the  mai^et  people 
at  bia  ^t,  eurrouBded  by  a  seed^  iron  rul — stands  a  rosty  bronze  figure 
ia  cap  and  gown,  holding  in  bia  hands  a  book.  !  knew  him  at  once,  and 
aa  Hood  says, — 

To  tlie  gnat  Baiaana 

I  oSetnd  my  lokam. 

I  knew  him,  I  say,  not  necely  from  the  inscription  in  somewhat  in- 
diSerent  Latan  on  hia  pedestal,  b«t  because  the  stattw  ia  so  obviously 
modeUed  ob  tfaa  weU-known  portrait  ot  Holbein.    The  powetiitl  nose  witb 
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its  broad  noatrils — the  l&rge  firm  montli  Aill  of  character  ud  hnnurai— it 
once  recaJl  the  great  man  of  letters  of  the  BeformBtion,  whose  «lie<ifi^ 
cock-crov  of  satire,  with  the  fresh  Kaoming  air  of  his  good  iQite, 
frightened  awftj'  BO  amttj  of  the  ghosts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  noaa 
to  us  so  associated  vith  the  Latin  language,  and  so  much  of  his  life  nt 
spent  in  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Crermany,  that  we  seldom  thiil 
of  him  as  a  Dutchman.  But  he  had  essentially  the  sagadly  and  indusbi 
of  &  Hollander  ;  and  the  broad,  sly,  unctuous  KabelaJuan  humotu  of  At 
CoUoqaia,  the  Encomium  Maria,  and  the  Ciceromanut,  is  jast  the  laleit 
which  one  recognizes  on  the  canras  of  Jan  Steen.  The  statue  was  pot  ^ 
in  the  serenteeth  century,  and -I  oon&se  I  liked  the  fimiliari^  vhid 
seemed  to  be  establiahed  between  it  and  the  urchins  of  the  market.  Tbcj 
all  know  the  fine  old  fellow's  name,  and  are  ready  to  roar  it  out  to  i 
stranger ;  and  thongh  I  detected  a  piece  of  tile  lying  on  his  book,  I M 
sure  that  it  was  projected  in  no  iconoclastic  spirit  L^nds,  not  irithnit 
poetry  in  them,  hare  gathered  runnd  the  statue.  The  people  a>j  tlo' 
Erasmus  turns  orer  a  leaf  of  his  book  when  he  hears  the  cathedr^  cIkI: 
of  St.  Lawrence  strike  the  midnight  hour ;  and  anciently  (acconiirf  u 
Henzel  at  all  events),  they  added,  tiiat  when  he  came  to  the  last  kif  i( 
end  of  the  world  would  be  at  hand,  lliere  may  be  ft  deep  symbolim  i 
this  belief ;  tor,  after  the  world  has  tamed  over  the  last  leaf  of  ^ 
Befbnnation,  what  will  there  be  letl  for  people  to  do  ? 

In  a  amall  steep  street  to  Ac  north  of  the  Great  Market,  slopiiig  ^ 
to  the  ctuhedral,  they  show  you  the  house  in  which  Erasmus  wis  bco- 
The  gnide-books  had  tuld  me  it  was  a  ^-sbop,  but  I  found  that  it  \^  , 
degenerated  into  an  eatabliahmeut  for  the  sale  of  eSerresciog  nttn- 
It  was  freshly  painted,  and  a  woman  stood  at  the  door  with  s  bsbj  si 
her  arms — perhaps  another  Erasmus  7 

Retnraing  meditadTely  to  my  hotel  to  dinner,  I  saw  a  DntdiBU 
cleaning  a  nag,  and  pouring  water  on  him  from  a  garden  wateriug-pc^  ' 
wonder  if  he  did  it  to  make  him  grow  7 

The  New  Bath  Hotel — where  I  was  sufficiently  comfortable,  iM  i^ 
the  people  civil — was  full  of  Britons,  bnt  (^  Britons  on  the  wii%'  "^ 
alight  at  Rotterdam  like  a  flight  of  wild  ducks,  but  few  stay  to  see  HolW' 
they  are  off  to  Antwerp,  to  Cologne,  and  to  Switzerland.  Some  dm^ 
did  stay  sallied  forth  st  night  to  observe  the  bumouia  of  the  onas^ 
people  in  the  humbler  streets  of  the  town.  Pr^uratioos  were  going  ^^ 
for  their  ancient  fair  or  kirmith ;  and  we  crushed  through  noisy  nuit* 
lanes,  on  each  side  of  which  women  were  standing  before  charcosl  ir<*- 
brandishing  long  ladles,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity  making  cakes.  V<  i 
also  entered  the  dancing-saloons  of  the  Dutch  tar,  and  found  Falckdi)- 
portiog  himself  with  nymphs,  of  whom  I  shall  only  say,  Uiat  the/nus^' 
sit  admirably  to  any  Dutch  painter  who  wished  to  place  a  becconing 
Enropa  on  Paul  Potter's  Bull.  But  there  was  nothing  cbant^nitic  c 
sulor-like  in  the  dance.  The  honest  fellows  did  tlieir  polkss  with  u  li"^  I 
oiomlon  as  their  betters.    There  was  infinitely  less  frolic8omene»-W  ^  . 
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ay  disorder — tliaa  we  sliould  hare  seen  at  Goeport;  and  I  doubt  if  Jack 
at  Goiport  would  have  acquiesced  go  philosophically  in  the  stale  of 
ttrvagere,  who  had  ooly  come  there  to  look  at  him. 

Next  day  I  went  into  a  difieient  sphere  of  observation.  We  Soots 
have  a  doable  ezigteace  on  the  Continent  We  are  Enghshmen  from  one 
point  of  view ;  but  in  most  countries  there  is  something  to  lemiad  us  of 
our  old  special  nationality.  A  sentimental  Frenchman  ollen  wamu  to  you 
ss  an  Eeossais,  though  you  have  to  forgive  him  for  believing  that  the  kilt 
is  viom  in  Dnm&ieasfatre.  And  in  Preabyterian  Holland  there  are  two 
Scotch  chorches,  of  which  that  at  Rotterdam  has  existed  for  two  hundred 
years.  I  had  broaght  letters  to  the  present  pastor,  the  Ser.  Afr.  B., 
whose  "  Scottish  kindness  "  had  kept  warm  in  foreign  air,  and  who  placed 
bimself  at  my  disposal,  without  restraint.  His  chnrch  stands  near  the  end 
of  the  Scotch  Dyke — an  anraent  street,  with  houses  of  the  Spanish  time, 
still  distinguishable  in  it— tall  redhonsee,  crowned  with  a  trianffular-ahaped 
head-piece  of  white  stones,  the  smallest  of  which  forms  the  apex.  The 
houses  of  this  street,  seen  from  the  end,  were  distinctly  leaning  from  the 
perpendicaUr ;  and  they  have  long  outlived  the  numerous  Scotch  popula- 
tioa  to  wliich  they  owed  their  name.  The  present  Scotch  congrc^tion  is 
indeed  rather  of  Scotch  descent  than  Scotch  proper ;  and,  some  time  ago, 
the  Dutch  Covemment  oppressed  one  of  the  pastorates.  A  pleasant  trait 
(^  the  old  irorld  is  a  collection  of  nearly  a  dozen  portraita  of  the  ministers 
who  have  held  charges  in  the  Scotch  church,  which  ate  kept  in  the  vestry- 
room.  When  the  French  revoludonists  overran  Holland,  they  prodded 
these  portraita  with  bayonete — a  feat  that  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
by  on  the  Scotch  Fusiliers !  The  church  is  a  roomy  and  comfortable 
one;  but,  true  to  its  national  tradition,  excludes  the  organ.  Mr.  Spnrgeon 
preached  in  it,  during  his  Dntch  tour,  and  I  heard  a  characteristic  anecdote 
of  him.  He  had  been  se^ng  Rotterdam,  and  observing  the  peculiaritiea 
of  Dutcih  ci^  life,  and  he  turned  the  experience  to  account,  more  mo,  in 
the  pulpit.  "  Open  the  bridges,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  let  the  ainnera 
pass!  " 

Walking  along  the  Scotch  Dyke — or  Schiedamsche  Dyke,  as  it  is  now 
beginning  to  be  called — you  turn  into  the  Hoogstraat,  and  so  reach  easily 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  market  is  still  held  in  its  preancta,  and 
heaps  of  yellow  cabbages  rise  round  the  base  of  the  venerable  pile.  Of 
course  one  does  not  find  in  a  Protestant,  a  Preebyterian  cathedral,  the 
opulent  ornamentntion,  the  artistic  splendour,  the  sanctified  luxuriousness 
of  the  edifices  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  the  Presbyterianism  of 
Holland  has  a  statelineaa  which  that  of  Scotland  does  not  possess.  Here, 
for  instance,  in  St.  Lawrence,  an  organ  some  eighty  feet  high  towers  up  to 
the  roof  at  the  end  of  the  building ;  and  when  its  shapely  and  massive 
golden  pipes  pour  out  tJieir  deep  ilood  of  music,  the  flood  carriea  away 
the  "  precentor,"  and  drowns  him  as  an  overflowing  river  would  drown  a 
piping  linnet.  The  congregation  have  tlie  musical  notes  printed  in  their 
Pfttlm-books,  and  that  noble  uiusic  must,  in  the  long  run,  elevate  their 
vou  VIII. — ^Ko.47.  ,..  ,  ,27.^.,.O^Ic 
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conceptions  of  tlie  ftctaal  meaning  of  the  Poalnu.  Then,  at  Gondk,  &Bt 
is  wonderiiil  old  painted  glus ;  and  in  one  chnrch  which  I  nw  at  Ajnrier- 
dam,  carving  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  kind  <m  tbe  poljut  Main;  and 
the  montuneots  of  the  admirmb  ore  alirays  noble.  Under  tbe  flag-tfoiia 
of  all  tbe  diief  cburches  lie  their  old  familiee^  the  coata-of'tnai  hating 
been  carefully  scraped  avay  by  French  rerolndtnusta,  who  took  thii  mode 
of  making  up  for  baring  no  coat-annoni  of  tlieir  own.  Bat,  tut  tbe  R^ 
tbe  modem  elements  in  a  Dnt«h  cburcb  are  homely  wtoi)^ ;  plmt^  f' 
clean  whitewash  on  the  pillars,  a  polpdt  in  some  central  posititni,  pm 
of  plain  deal,  rows  of  atont  cane-bottomed  chairs,  and  leet-warmei  bealtd 
with  charcoal.  They  are  steady  dinndi-goarB,  the  Netborlandera,  Int 
make  themoeJveB  comfortable  in  ditirch ;  not  forgetting  this  worM,  viak 
learning  about  another.  The  alma  for  tbe  poor  (and  no  natioii  ii  wt* 
liberal  to  the  poOT)  are  collected  in  tlte  dmrchea  by  means  vt  leog  Mniif 
flexible  wands,  with  velvet  bags,  like  sknll-otqis,  at  the  raid  of  than.  Alter 
observing  these  characteristic  details,  let  tbe  reader  do  as  we  did  iliif 
aitemoon,  and  ascend  the  gray  square  old  tower  of  S(^  Lawrence.  It  is  > 
matter  of  some  three  hundred  and  fi%  stqia.  You  emerge  on  a  cni- 
▼enient  landing-place.  £ott«rdam  lies  at  yoor  Jeet,  and  Holland  is  i^nai 
before  and  around  you,  a  living  map.  To  the  northward,  on  a  veiy  clcir 
day,  avsa  the  spires  of  Amsterdam  may  be  seen ;  and  the  eye  naga  i^ 
the  indistinct  clusters  which  mark  the  whereabouts  of  Delfl  and  the  htgnf- 
Turning  to  the  eastward  you  see  the  bend  which  tiie  Mass  tnJta 
above  fiotterdam,  with  probably  a  fleet  of  maritet-boata  swltog  i>  * 
long  string  for  the  villages  on  its  banks.  ETetywhere  ihaa  ii  s  n^ 
level  country,  willowy,  watery,  windmilly ;  patched  here  and  there  fH 
small  lakes,  but  bearing  mgns,  on  all  hands,  of  a  dominant  indnrirj.u)' 
of  an  ancient  dominant  human  intelligence,  which  ke^>s  nature  is  n^i 
coaxes  the  rivers  into  serving  its  purposes,  tnnis  many  a  penny  oat"' 
tiie  winds,  and  snoceerflilly  holds  its  own  against  the  iuiperioaB  HffdKra 
Sea.  Look  dovn  Irom  this  parapet  upon  Rotterdam,  ^aced  like  a  tiiiiG^ 
with  the  Maas  for  a  base;  its  red  roofs  seeming  to  bum  beIo»  jm 
like  a  clear  fire.  How  tranquilly  the  city  reposes  on  it*  cansk,  i"''' 
the  Singel  (cm^aAtm)  winding  round  it  for  a  bdt  I  Tet  a  nutk-vC 
wind,  for  two  aaoccaave  tides,  floods  the  town.  What  was  a  iR<l 
yesterday,  beoomea  a  river ;  and  you  pass  in  a  boat  over  tbe  ^  h* 
ocoiipied  by  your  child's  perambulator.  Women  scuny  off,  hddii^  <p 
their  petdooats.  Heavy  gentlemen  are  carried  into  dry  ragions  by  pcrioB. 
The  doors  and  ground-floor  windows  are  closed,  secured,  and  made  in''' 
pr^^ble  to  wet,  by  processes  founded  on  old  czpaiieiaae;  and  ll'' 
householder  walks  up-atairs  and  hails  tn  hii  drawing-room  a  lem 
frma!  No  wonder  that  the  Butch  are  good  watei^^ngineeis.  Tiit 
couatry  is  kept  safe  and  sound,  and  comfortabk,  by  dint  of  engineericT, 
and  a  college  for  training  the  State  eBgineers,  who  Mk  aAsr  Ike  d;kA 
exiats  at  Delft.  . 

Tbe  mention  «f  Delft  leads  W  natunilly  to  Aat  quaint  Uitoria  ^ 
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town,  to  wttch  the  railway  takes  you  in  a  very  short  run  from  Rotterdam. 
The  chief  towns  of  Holland  all  lie  at  wonderfully  convenient  distaitces  ; 
and  yon  paas  in  an  inrigniGcant  portioo  of  the  day  from  cities  fall  of  one 
kind  of  interest  to  cities  full  of  another— just  as  if  Liverpool  were 
within  hail  of  Ely,  or  Oxford  next  door  to  Norwich.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  a  cigar  (which  you  may  smoke  anywhere  but  in  the  first-clasa,  stations 
sod  all)  Rotterdam  with  its  102,000  inhabitants,  bustling  thoroughfiirei^ 
and  East  Indiamen,  is  forgotten ;  you  have  glided  through  Schiedam's 
smoke,  you  are  loitering  under  the  chestnut-trees  of  the  tranquillest  of 
canals  in  Delfl  the  Silent,  which  holds  the  bones  of  William  the  Silent 
Good  old  East  Indian  fogies  from  Jara  and  Surinam  spend  their  retire- 
ment 10  this  town,  which  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Netherlands  history.  I  confess  that  my  own  first  care  was  to  pay  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  monument  in  the  Old  Chorcb  of  Martin  Harpertz  Tronip. 
The  Englishman  who  conquered  him  sleeps  without  a  stone  ;  but  the  Dutch 
have  lavished  a  care  on  the  monuments  of  their  admirals  which  they 
have  not  shown  to  their  statesmen,  theb  autliors,  or  their  painters.  As  I 
entered  the  church,  which  has  a  quaint  leaning-tower,  the  magnificent 
mass  of  white  marble  over  the  old  seaman's  grave  came  fiill  in  view  at 
once.  The  afternoon  snn  was  shining  tbrough  the  windows  of  the  empty 
building — and  a  roll  of  sonorous  music  ftova  the  organ — for  the  organist 
happened  to  be  practinng — was  an  accident  which  gave  a  pleasing  tone 
of  solemnity  to  the  visit.  The  admiral  is  lying  at  full  length,  with  his 
head  upon  a  ship's  gun,  in  a  massive  repose  like  the  sleep  of  an  old  lion  ; 
and  below,  in  bas-relief,  and  around  him  in  carved  figures,  are  abundant 
symbols  of  the  occupations  of  his  stormy  and  valiant  life.  .  Just  opposite 
tliis  old  church,  and  close  to  its  trees,  stands  the  Primmhof,  now  a  barrack, 
where  in  July,  1584,  William  the  Silent  fell  by  the  pistol-shot  of  Baltha- 
zar Gerard.  The  scene  is  perfectly  to  be  realized.  He  was  ascending 
the  stair,  which  still  -exiBts,  and  you  can  place  yourself  in  the  corner^ 
where  his  assassin  stood.  The  marks  of  the  pistol-bullets  ore  on  the 
wall.  They  have  been  fingered  by  storers,  so  that — as  a  Dutch  artillery 
oflicer,  with  whom  I  had  some  talk  on  the  spot,  told  me — they  have  grown 
with  time.  A  dining-room  of  the  great  prinee's  close  by  is  used  as  a 
place  for  the  soldiers  to  do  gymnastics  in,  and  swings  and  poles  occupy 
the  spot  where  he  led  hand-in-hand  to  the  board  Louise  de  Coligny. 
His  bones  lie  in  the  new  church,  where  there  is  an  imposing  monument, 
—sombre  with  black  marble,  and  glitteriog  with  rich  heraldry  and  metal- 
lic ornaments — to  his  name.  The  house  of  Orange — the  present  chiefs  of 
which  descend  ftom  the  Frisian  branch — from  the  great  Tadtum's  brother, 
—are  drawn  to  their  graves  in  the  church  by  eight  black  Piisian  horsea, 
and  rest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  man  of  their  line.  The 
direct  succession  of  the  house  ended  with  our  William  III.,  the  Tadtum'a 
great-grandson,  whose  genius  and  energy  came  to  him,  not  only  from 
great  men,  bnt  (as  Temple  poinU  out)  from  great  men  who  had  married 
remarkable  women.    Temple  thought  William's  mother  the  ablest  woman 
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lie  ever  knew  ;•  and  mentions  ft  cnriona  trait  of  the  taste  for  el^l 
Bpleadour  wbicli  had  corae  to  hei  with  her  Stuart  blood,  that  she  ceva 
used  anything— even  a  water-jug — that  was  not  made  cf  gold.  Near  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  splendid  but  not  altogether  gracefiil  tomb,  a  Eiii][>le 
mural  tablet  records  the  burial-place  of  Grotius.  DeUl  was  his  utiTe 
citj,  and  he  could  not  hare  a  stiller  one  to  sleep  in  after  his  busf  and 
harassed  life,  of  study  and  politics,  controversy,  diplomacy,  and  esile. 

From  Delfl  to  the  Hagae  is  twenty-four  miles,  and  you  soon  Gad 
yourself  in  a  very  different  scene.  The  Hague,  too,  has  its  grat 
historical  memories ;  but  they  are  like  old  &mily  jewels  nevrly  set  in  i 
3ight  modem  setting — goi^eons  and  gay.  At  the  Hague,  you  hare  tlie 
stately  walks  and  houses  of  a  capital — something  of  the  brilliance  of  a  Utile 
Paris  ;  and  for  environs  the  charming  wood  from  which  the  dty  takts  iu 
name,  and  which  throws  around  it  an  air  of  sylran  poetry.  The  primxs 
of  the  House  of  Orange  do  well  to  be  buried  at  Delft;  but  theHaj;iui) 
the  beet  place  in  Holland  for  head-quartera  while  alire.  The  pntest 
king,  however,  prefers  his  palace  of  Loo,  in  Guelderlond,  wbeie  ht 
enjoys  sporting,  and  is  removed  from  the  too  close  obserTadco  i^  > 
goasipping  public.  They  are  gallant  men,  these  princes  of  the  Honae  «f 
Nassau ;  but  their  vigour  expends  itself  now-a-daye  chiefly  in  the  poraail 
of  pleasure.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  king  has  become  reooiualed  wiih 
his  wife, — one  of  the  moat  gifted  and  accomplished  sovereign  ladies  <i 
Europe.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  his  heir  has  had  a  jeuruue  on^tnu. 
To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  made  an  allisoM 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  England, — if  it  be  not  also  true  that  he  ii  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  an  English  noble  family.  It  would  be  aheavydaund 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  to  aakthem  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  l!i«ii 
future  king  with  a  subject  of  any  state.  They  are  full  of  their  hittjtry  U 
their  fingers'  ends, — and  all  the  more  full  of  it,  because  thmr  histoiyii 
greater  than  their  acttial  position, — like  an  andent.&mily  that  has  odim 
down  in  the  world.  And  yet  the  House  of  Orange  is  wonderfully  *W«8 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  baa  long  triumphed  at  once  over  the  old  oppcalico 
of  the  States'  party  to  the  StndtboldcTB,  and  over  the  modem  repablian 
opposition  to  the  monarchy.  The  Dutch  not  only  venerate  the  Cunilj*) 
mixed  up  with  their  history,  but  have  a  suspicion  that  without  it  ihej 
could  not  maintain  their  unity  and  independence.  A  Belgian's  retyped  ^ 
King  Leopold  is  based  on  gratitude  to  him  for  his  personal  aervioe^  joined 
with  a  pride  in  the  high  regard  which  he  enjoys  from  other  aorertiipa. 
But  a  Dutchman's  respect  for  King  William  is  something  apart  from  hi) 
opinion  about  King  William  himself.  It  is  root^  in  his  nationality  snd 
domesticity  as  a  Hollander.  It  ia  like  the  feehng  which  be  has  tomudi 
his  son  or  bis  grandfather  ;  towards  the  streak  of  water  which  bounds  hii 
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pleBsare-ground  and  his  flower-garden ;  tominiB  the  d^kes  and  dunei  that 
save  bim  from  the  Northern  Ocean.  For,  after  all,  t^e  House  of  Orange 
haa  been  to  \h%  Datch  against  foreigners  what  dykes  and  dunes  have  iMen 
to  them  against  the  sea.  Curiously,  also,  this  monarchical  feeling  co-exiBtB 
nith  an  independent  local  feeling  essentlaUy  republican  in  its  origin  and 
deriyation.  The  historical  feelmg  of  affection  for  the  monarchy  did  not 
Bfeat  to  me  to  extend  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  ' 
the  old  aristocracy  of  North  and  South  Holland  had  waned  before  Temple's 
time;  and  the  ancient  ^milies  are  still  found,  as  they  were  t^en,  in 
Friesland  and  Guelderland.  The  legal  changes  reeuldng  from  French 
occupation  are  breaking  up  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  They  show  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  to  cease  to  form  part  of  the 
actire  sodety  of  the  country  ;  and  when  an  aristocracy  does  this,  finally, 
its  practical  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  social  democratic 
spirit,  however — the  levelling  tendency,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from 
traTcIiere  in  America — is  not  risible  to  a  trftTcUer  in  the  Netherlands, 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  respect  shown  to  gentlemen  by  the  Dutch 
peasantry  which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  Sussex  or  Hampshire,  and  of 
which  we  have  much  less  in  Scotland  than  is  common  in  the  south. 

The  homogeneoatmess,  the  nationality  of  the  Hollanders — of  which 
theirregard  for  the  Orange  family  is  a  symbolic  expression — gircaafamily 
likeness  to  all  that  they  do,  and  all  that  tbey  are.  I  have  said  already 
that  one  recognizes  Erasmus  in  Jan  Steen.  But  the  same  feeling  comes 
over  you  in  various  forms  in  their  picture-galleries — in  the  Boyman 
Museum  at  Botterdam ;  the  Royal  Ikluseum  at  the  Hague  ;  the  Trippea- 
huis  at  Amsterdam.  The  wonderful  industry  which  finished  every  red 
hair  in  Paul  Potter's  bull,  and  made  him  so  real  that  one  wondera  how 
a  butcher  refrains  from  digging  him  in  the  ribs,  and  why  he  has  not 
been  exhibited  in  Baker  Street — the  patient  labour  which  completed  the 
twenty-five  figures  in  Van  der  Heist's  Bonqaet  after  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
Bter, — what  is  that  but  the  same  facul^  which  drained  the  polders,  and 
covered  old  sea-beds  with  rich  pasture,  and  gardens  blazing  with  tulips  7 
The  peculiar  charm  of  the  great  picture-gallery  at  the  Hague  is  its 
national  character;  and  one  caunot  but  envy  the  Dutch  for  having  had 
such  a  simultaneous  development  of  their  different  kinds  of  genius.  The 
age  of  Prince  Maurice,  Olden  Bamaveldt,  Grotius,  was  also  the  age  of 
Iteoibtondt  and  Van  der  Heist.  The  great  men  were  contemporary  with 
the  great  portrait-painters.  Just  so  again.  Van  der  Velde  lived  at  the 
same  time  witli  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  had  an 
admiral  cupuble  of  taking  a  British  ship,  they  bad  a  painter  who  could 
put  ita  likfnwn  on  a  living  and  moving  sea.  Their  art  is  a  powerful  in- 
Btrument  in  keeping  their  patriotism  alive.  A  man  loves  the  landscape 
better  for  having  been  limi^  by  Wouvermans  and  Cuyp,  and  feels  that 
he  too  coold  have  fought  tmder  Tromp,  when  he  sees  a  likeness  to  his 
grandmother  in  a  picture  by  Gerard  Dow.  I  do  not  wonder,  then,  at 
Uie  Intense  national  feeling  of  the  Dutch ;  and  when  I  was  shown  by  4 
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irorthj  ineoliBiiio  la  ui  apron,  at  the  oollectioa  of  nav&I  modeli  wd  inTen- 
tiona  at  the  Hague,  the  Btem  of  the  Sogai  CharUa,  o&ptured  in  llie 
Medna^  in  Chailei  the  Second's  roign,  I  did  not  grudge  it  to  Ihc  good 
bouIb.  They  have  ioi^ht  wlOi  oa,  and  tbcy  hare  fought  agunat  lu ;  ud 
irith  ug  or  agaioat  Ut,  they  have  always  fought  well.  Mow-a-daji,  loo, 
it  is  our  true  policy  to  back  up  the  email  Free  State% — eepecisllj  tliosc 
of  Teutonic  blood — against  the  great  military  despotiama  of  the  Coatineiit ; 
And  th^e  is  no  more  reason  vhy  Britons  and  Dutchm^i  should  besot 
about  their  past  battles,  than  why  a  middle-i^ed  man  should  be  sore  al»ut 
hia  battles  at  achool.  The  fellow  who  tailzied  yoor  claret  in  the  pngilia'i 
KDM  in  your  boyhood,  is  generally  extra  welcome  to  do  so,  in  tlte  tni« 
vinous  signification  of  the  phrase,  in  after  life. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  bo  friends  with  the  Dutchmen;  St! 
in  the  first  place  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  us  and  them  ia  tjjt 
and  habits.  Looking  round  the  table-iThSte^  you  fix  on  a  solid,  dooe- 
headed,  blue-eyed,  cleau-ehaTen  old  gentleman,  silently  consuming  hii 
dinner,  and  you  set  him  down  for  a  respectable  London  solicitor,  who  hsi 
come  to  the  Hagne  for  a  holiday ;  he  turns  out  to  be  a  Netherlander,  vbo 
never  was  in  England  in  his  life.  The  meals  tbemselvea  come  moit 
nstoral  t«  you  than  in  France.  There  is  no  dytHiur  in  the  moniing, 
with  its  cutlets,  or  rognoru,  potatoes,  and  vin  ordinairt — or  cider,  if 
you  be  in  Ncnmandy.  Everybody  takes  t«a  for  breakfitst,  and  breakiiuu 
aeparately.  Tour  little  teapot  is  plaoed  before  yon,  with  your  quaQti;o 
of  tea  in  a  sinall  case ;  once,  mine  came  in  what  looked  like  an  ink-bottle, 
—on  incident  which  had  a  fine  BigniGoance,  since  I  have  liad  maiif* 
breakfest  ont  of  an  ink-bottle  before  now  !  If  you  order  nothing  spec>>li 
yon  take  the  run  of  the  cheese  (reminding  csie  of  the  Highlands)  and 
of  smoked  beef  in  slices  as  thiu  as  shavings.  But  by  all  means,  iij  tlie 
national  luxnry,  a  fresh  herring.  The  lore  of  the  herring  is  a  woc^p 
in  Holland — partly,  I  do  believe,  because  the  herring-fishery  is  hisloric. 
When  the  first  batch  of  the  new  season  arrives,  men  hnny  away  witii 
them  to  the  capital.  A  prize  of  so  many  hundred  guilders  (goildei  <k 
fiorin  as  Ig.  8fi)  rewards  the  earliest  oomer.  The  first  dish  is  carried  to 
the  queen  ;  and  they  sell  at  a  fancy  price  apiece. 


"  When  the  herring  cornea  in  the  country,  all  maladies  are  past,"  sap  llx 
proverb.  The  "  fresh  herring  "  is  not  cooked — only  cund  by  the  scanta 
indieboata;  so  that  it  cuts  like  raw  flesh,  but  is  oool,  pnngoit,  and  plesasili 
with  its  little  garnish  of  parsley.  The  smoked  herring  is  called  (aitoa 
For  breakfast,  with,  say  an  omelette,  you  will  pay  a  guilder  ;  for  yonr  bed, 
a  guilder ;  for  dinner,  with  half  a  hotUe  of  excellent  tfi'n  or^tutin,  IV> 
guilders  and  twenty-five  cents,  that  is,  three-and-ninepenee.  The  veal  ii 
particularly  good,  and  you  get  a  dozen  or  more  diahea,  the  last  gtnenlJ; 
a  fowl  with  salad,  and  a  decent  dessert.  Wine  is  as  dear  as  at  faome; 
oor,  indeed,  is  any&ing  cheap  except  tobacco.     Apenny  Dutch  cigar  is  i> 
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lOspeetaUe'  as  am  threepenny  ones.  They  are  invetsnts  nuoken  in  all 
noka.  The  {lips  hsi  bug  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  pastor,  or  dominie, 
R9  they  call  their  clergymen ;  md  I  onee,  in  a  eonntry  viUnge,  fonnd  the 
parson  bearing  hie  yoimgiteiB  the  catechism,  with  a  cigar  in  his  month. 
These  little  freedoms  of  the  Butoh  clergy,  and  die  much  less  rigid  obser- 
Tauce  of  Banday  in  their  oo^itTy,  are  onriona  and  piqnant  in  Soot^di  eyes. 
But  there  is  a  freedom  in  higher  matten,  of  which  Scotland  has  no 
example.  Tbe  Arminianiam,  which,  as  t^poetd  to  the  dominant  Calvinism, 
Gonttlbed  Holland  in  the  aer«nteenth  centnry,  has  now  quietly  got  the 
mastery  in  the  national  theology;  and  tlie  new  theoli^,  inspired  1^ 
Germany,  is  steadily  sapping  the  stout  old  orthodoxy,  for  whloh  Presby- 
terianism  ought,  according  to  many  people,  to  hare  been  a  safll  guarantee. 
What  I  hare  deaeribed  as  the  affinity  in  type  and  habits  between  ns 
and  the  Dntch,  is  e^eoially  shown  in  their  domesticities.  They  are  great 
people  for  blood  and  kindred,  and  &mily  gatherings ;  and  from  all  I  conid 
hear,  their  domestio  lite  is  pnre  and  respeelable.  The  elopement  of  a 
Dutdi  married  lady  with  a  dragoon  wontd  shock  the  country  very  mnch 
like  a  breach  made  in  the  dykes.  Atler  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  matri- 
mony a  married  pair  holds  its  "  copper  weddmg,"  whan  a  family  gathering 
and  a  distribution  of  copper  omamenta  takes  place ;  at  the  twen^-£fth 
anniversary  the  "  silver  wedding,"  with  the  presents  of  silver,  fellows ;  and 
nhen  the  fiHieth  year  is  attained,  a  similar  ceremony,  with  gold  jbr  its 
Fjmbols,  inarks  the  event.  There  is,  indeed,  an  antique  qnaintness  in 
Bome  of  the  Dutch  customs  of  social  life,  which  is  irresistibly  comic. 
When  a  Dutch  dame  lies  in,  for  instance,  the  happy  event  is  not  made 
known  to  tbe  world  in  the  meagre  fashion  of  our — "  Mrs.  Tomkins  of  a 
BOD."  On  the  contrary,  you  read  in  the  Haarlem  Counmt  (a  paper  whic^ 
has  lasted  since  1600),  that  the  Vrow  So-and-so  has  been  "  very  pros- 
peronsly  delivered  " — "  tter  voonpotdtg  bevallm  " — of  a  son,  or  daughter, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Bometimes  it  is  added,  "  of  a  very  well  shapen  "— 
eon  or  daaghter  1  3o,  too,  in  the  ea«e  of  death.  You  meet  a  ftino- 
ticmary  In  the  street  in  knee-breeches,  cocked  hat,  long  piece  of  ctnpe 
behind,  all  black  and  ftinereal.  That  is  the  biddtr,  who  takes  the  news  of 
a  death  to  eveiy  botise  in  the  street,  and  every  aoqnaintanoe  of  the 
defunct.  When  a  person  of  condition  dies  there  will  be  fbur  or  five 
bidders  makii^  the  ronnd,  and  accompanied  by  an  ofRoial  in  «i  extra- 
ordinary black  bat,  a  preternatural  wideawake,  and  a  long  black  gown. 
He  ia  the  AuiVe&aU,  or  howltr,  and  while  the  Udder*  arc  communicating 
the  monmfU  news  at  tbe  door,  it  is  his  business  to  stand  a  tittle  way  off 
and  shed  tears,  which  are  charged  for  in  the  undertaker's  bill.  I  am  sorry 
to  add  that  the  huiUbalk  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  his  employment  &lling 
into  disuse.  Bnt  all  these  traits  of  the  old  Dntch  nmplicity  are  somewhat 
connected  with  the  nataral  kindliness  of  tbe  people.  I  found  Dutchmen 
of  all  conditions  ready  to  give  information  and  be  civil.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  them  know,  and  some  ol  them  speak,  English  ;  but  with  French 
yon  are  perfectly  comfortable;  and  the  scholars  will  tnlk  Latin  into  the 
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iMi^un,  if  you  like.  At  the  Hague,  wiahiog  to  identify  the  ^ue  of 
iDtermeat  of  Spiaoia,  I  applied  mysetf  to  the  celebrated  duef  of  the 
sichivea,  K.  Backhuysen  ran  den  Brink,'  aod  notliin'g  oonid  be  mtae 
conrteoiu  than  hit  reception.  Afterwwda  I  had  occwioa  to  connih  Hme 
books  at  the  Royal  Library,  and  again  I  fboud  drility  and  ttt^itioii,  tbn 
time  at  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  whoee  anceetiy  wm  Scotch.  The  fio^ 
Library  was  fbrmeriy  a  house  of  the  English  onbaa^,  and  ooobiBi 
150,000  Tolomei — b^g  richest  in  the  natioDal  history,  BocUe  toA 
here,  duiing  hia  rendence  at  the  Hague,  when  he  was  studying  Dol^! 
and  aAer  spending  eight  or  nine  hours  over  his  books,  would  lefrcah  him- 
self in  the  evoiing — with  chess. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  tourist  at  tlie  Hftgue  should  do  tRa 
vi^ting  the  regular  lions,  and  expending  a  little  money  at  the  beanliibl 
basaar.  He  should  go  out  to  the  wood  to  bear  the  military  band  pis;  <n 
the  Wednesday  evenings ;  there  being  a  charm  beyond  even  the  adminble 
music,  in  forming  one  of  many  thousand  listening  in  perfect  ulence  to  it 
amidst  the  leaves.  And  he  should  drive  over  (though  the  sdrice  it 
scarcely  necessary)  to  the  watering-place  of  Schevesing,  which  he  will 
reach  through  a  long  alley  of  trees.  There,  let  him  sit  down  by  the  beid 
in  front  of  the  hotel  (drinldiig  anything  but  Bau,  for  which  he  will  b« 
charged  a  guilder  the  bottle),  and  contemplate  in  silence  the  sea  of  Van 
der  Velde.  I  drove  out  here  one  evening  with  a  young  Belgian  gentle- 
man, and  was  auosed  by  the  tu^vete  of  the  waiter,  who  was  igoorant  d 
my  companion's  nationahty.  I  had  asked  the  waiter  if  he  was  HoUndail 
"  Malheurviiement,  motuimr,  je  niit  Beige ! "  was  the  reply.  "  Ton  Me," 
sud  my  oompanion,  after  the  man  left,  "  that  Belgium  is  an  oTer-peo|M 
country,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  all  to  find  employment." 

H^an  hour's  railway  travel  brought  me  one  evening  from  the  H>gV 
to  Leyden,  where  I  planted  myself  for  some  days  at  the  IJion  d^Or,  in  Ik 
Breed-straat.  My  heart  warmed  to  the  old  university  town,  whve  ant 
oesuve  generations  of  Scotsmen  were  educated  from  the  sizteenUi  oaitnrj 
onwards ;  where  Henry  Fielding  studied  at  twenty  years  of  age,  ifur 
leaving  Eton  ;  from  whence  Goldsmith  (who  proceeded  to  it  &om  Edin- 
burgh) set  out  with  his  flut« ;  the  town  which  holds  the  bones  of  J(sc^ 
Scaliger,  and  once  held  the  printing-press  of  the  Klzevin ;  Leydeo,  tbt 
LuffdvHum  Batavorum  of  the  Romans — Uie  Butsviao  Athena  of  the  IM^ 
poets — one  of  the  brightest  stars,  for  three  centuries,  of  the  litetaiy  cod- 
stellalicm  of  the  north.  The  nniversity  of  Leyden  owed  its  ezisteocelo 
the  city's  heroism. 

It  was  founded  in  1575  to  commemorate  the  noble  defence  sgaisX 
the  Spaniards  during  the  previous  year ;  and  a  long  list  of  cddosld 

*  See  (he  Preface  of  Hr,  Uottej  (whose  adiuTable  Datch  BMtuj  k  itrMtlr 
naturalized  in  the  NeCheriaiulB)  for  his  obligatiotu  to  this  emmenl  schokr.  SpiM* 
lies  bmied— though  ivichont  a  monument — in  Ihs  Chorch  on  [he  Spuy.  TbeboM 
in  which  be  died  hea,  by  ■  happy  fatality,  becomo  an  orphattsge  for  orphuu  of  li* 
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■cliolarB  has  illustrated  its  name.  Joseph  Scaliger,  Gnevius,  Perizonius, 
Barman,  UemBterhujs,  Valckenaer, — tliese  are  oal/  some  of  the  men 
mixed  up  witb  the  literary  histoT7  of  Leydeii.  The  pooderom  folios  of 
the  two  Thesaorusea  of  Grtevius  saw  the  light  ihere,  as  well  as  the  dainty 
Elzevirs,  the  ancestors  of  Didot's  edition*  de  luxe.  There,  waa  pablished, 
by  Bnrman,  the  last  edition  of  mj  couDtryman,  Geoi^  Bachanan,  on 
wEiidi  occasion  Burman  made  some  slighting  reflections  on  Scottish 
tdiolarship,  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  the  patriotic  Buddiman. 
Leyden,  in  fact,  has  always  had  a  coamopolltan  character  as  a  place  of 
Btudy.  Thanks  to  the  civility  of  the  authorities,  I  made  a  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  the  Album  of  the  University.  Poles,  Danes,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
were  sprinkled  through  the  Totumes  ;  and  so  many  Scotsmen,  that  I 
counted  between  the  yean  1727  and  1737  no  lest  than  seven  Campbells 
sod  ten  Gordons.  But  one  entry  of  world-wide  interest  I  must  put 
with  more  fbnnality.  Under  the  year  1728  appears  this  name— Hekricus 
FiELDiKG,  Anqlus,  Ann.  20.  Stdd.  Lrr.  We  all  knew,  before,  that 
Fielding  had  atudied  at  Leyden,  after  leaving  Eton.  But  it  ia  interesting 
to  learn  that  he  studied  literature,  and  not  law  only,  and  it  helps  to 
explain  his  snperior  attainments.  He  was  living  at  the"  Hotel  of  Antwerp," 
where  the  liquor  was  probably  good,  and  which  he  evidently  preferred  to 
lodgmgB.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Album  tit  all. 
The  English  charch  where  our  British  countrymen  worshipped,  and  in 
which  the  remaiJiB  of  many  of  them  lie,  is  now  a  min.  Nor  is  Leyden 
the  resort  of  foreign  sVudentB,  as  it  once  was.  But  there  are  six  hundred 
of  the  youth  of  Holland  always  in  its  lists,  and  ita  dignity  has  still 
been  sustained  jp  onr  own  days  by  professors  like  Peerlkamp  and  Cobet. 
The  venerable  Peerlkamp,  whose  Horace  founded  a  new  era  in  Horatian 
criti<aam,  now  lives  in  retirement  at  Hilveraum.  But  Cobet,  at  present 
Bector  Magoificus  of  the  Unireiaity,  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  Our  Scottish 
Grecian,  Ur.  William  Yeitcb, — Scotorum  longe  doctttaitmu — had  charged 
me  not  to  pass  through  Leyden  without  paying  my  respects  to  Professor 
Cobet;  alid  I  hod  no  reason  to  repent  {bllowing  his  advice.  The  talk  of 
the  professor,  who,  like  most  Dutdi  scholars,  undeTStands  English  but 
pref^  speaking  French,  and  who  will  talk  Latin  or  Italian  if  a  viutor 
Ukes  them  better,  was  full  of  spirit  and  vigour.  He  expressed  onbonnded 
admiratioa  for  Bentley  and  Parson,  and  great  respect  for  Dawes,  and 
seemed  most  iamiliar,  among  our  living  modem  scholars,  with  the  names 
of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Conington,  and  Badham.  He  does  not  like 
the  colU^te  system  of  unirersity  life,  but  prefers  ^ving  students  the 
freedom  common  to  those  of  Scotland  and  the  Continent. 

According  to  this  system,  the  Leyden  students  live  in  lodgings  scat- 
tered over  the  stieeta  of  their  ancient,  quiet,  picturesque,  and  under-peopled 
tovra.  A  fltrnoge  flavour  of  the  medieval  world  ia  given  to  the  shops,  by 
the  cubicula  locanda,  which  announces  that  their  inmates  have  students' 
lodgings  to  let.  To  one  of  these  comes  the  young  Dutchman  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen — a  blond  Frisian — tall  and  slim,  obstinate  somewhat,  and 

„  ,2Tr-f.>,-)glc 
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self-opiniotiBled,  as  "  a  free  Frinan  "  may  be  excused  for  being;  or,  i  pj 
Brabanter,  booibI  and  Tifacioua — tbe  French  Dutchman ;  or,  tie  ibrewi, 
sturdy,  kindly  Hollander  of  North  or  Sonlh  Holland.  He  takes  i  ample 
of  chambera  at  the  top  of  a  rather  steep  starcaae,  and  fiimiabes  big  nt^s;- 
roonLhot  without  taste  and  el^anee.  He  nsaally  has  a  |aano  theie;  i 
■belf  of  books,  among  vhich  one  is  glad  to  recagnize  a  Shakspeon;  and 
some  good  eDgr&ringB, — generally  of  scenes  Irom  Nedierlandi'  lutlorf- 
la  the  mornii^,  he  attends  clasaea  at  the  univeruty, — a  yenerable  sd^ 
of  pale  red,  with  a  tow  of  five  arched  and  five  square  windows  on  its  diief 
portion,  which  is  shaped  like  a  tower.  The  tiniveraity  stands  on  a  caul 
bordered  by  trees,  right  opposite  the  house  once  occupied  by  tbe  BliCTin, 
and  has  a  channing  botanic  garden  at  the  Ijack.  A  room  Aill  of  portnill 
of  the  old  profissoiB,  among  wliich  one  soon  distinguiahes  the  homy  bmd 
of  Scaliger,  given  to  the  building  a  pleasant  hmfan  and  genial  antiquity, 
— in  harmony  with  which  is  the  emplcyment  of  the  Latin  laognsfe  for  iB 
the  teaching  of  literatore  and  law.  Here,  the  student  att«Kids  in  dilWent 
class-rooms,  presenting  nothing  but  very  plun  interior  arrangements,  tb« 
lectionea  of  his  various  professors.  He  dines  in  a  meat  of  his  ovn,  viil) 
other  selected  comrades,  or  perhaps  at  the  students'  club,  the  "IGData.' 
about  four  o'clock,  and  devotes  the  evening  to  country  rambles,  to  ttnjj. 
or  to  one  of  the  two  favourite.  cafi»  in  tbe  Bntd-itraat. 

It  was  vacation-time  when  I  was  in  L^den ;  bat  a  happy  scddfflt 
gave  me  the  acquaintance  of  a  knot  of  Dntcfa  gentlemm,  who  had  fimdxd 
their  stndiea  for  tbe  learned  professions,  and  were  winding-np  tber 
tiniversity  Ufe.  With  a  hospitality  which  I  shall  nerer  forget,  tkj 
received  me  into  the  bosom  of  their  set ;  made  me  an  honorary  menbtf  i' 
theirmess;  and,duringajoIiy weekoflovelysomtaerweathep,  laidopento 
me  the  pleasantest  recesses  of  Leyden  student  lif^.  It  was  a  tcvivsloftke 
old  days  when  Uoxwells,  and  M'Dowalls,  atid  Gordons  met,  at  iKti?i 
festive  compotation  amidst  the  same  scenes,  tbe  desoendauts  of  theJolani 
and  cheered  with  song  and  lau^ter  the  last  hours  of  the  qniatly-ilTif 
Rhine.  In  the  forenoons  we  visited  8t,  Peter's  Ghuroh,  which  holi  lb« 
monomeots  of  Scaliger*  and  of  Boerhave;  or  strolled  ronad  tke  pio- 
menade — cool  with  wood  and  water — which  encirotes  the  town  like  i 
rnral  nymph's  zone ;  or  inspected  the  noble  museums,  rich  with  tbe  spoil 
of  Uie  ancient  life  of  the  Indies — the  ancient  worlds  of  Etmrja,  Oreeee,  sn^  * 
Egypt,  and  tbe  carions  civilization  of  Japan.  Weeks  of  study  might  \* 
bestowed  on  any  of  these  eollections  ;  and  that  of  Japan  ia  so  oniqwi.' 
endowed  tfaat  the  Leyden  authorities  dare  not  show  it  the  other  d^  to  tba 
Japanese  ambassadors.  It  contwns  many  objects— quietly  brought  awsy— 
the  exportation  of  wliicb  is  forbidden  by  the  J^anese  Qcremmcst.  At 
four  o'clock  the  most  comfortable-looking  of  Dutchwomen  (a  comely  Ttta 

•  It  was  removed  there,  on  the  clmrch  (a  Walloon  one)  irhere  he  wu  bnrie-' 
foiling  into  dcoaj.  His  bones  Bccnallj  lie  in  an  sIidobC  aDn]>proacha1)le  litiiiliaiii 
sommnded  bj  the  knnst  female  popnladim  of  the  ton. 
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on  the  whole,  and  commendablj  given  to  well-plaited  capfl,  and  Blockings 
of  a  [riquant  wMteneaa)  had  our  dinner  ready  in  the  cool  ground-floor 
ronm  in  a  retired  street  The  veal  of  Holland  was  washed  down  by  the 
beer  of  Bayaria,  and  ita  melons  were  moistened  gratefully  with  the  white 
wine  of  the  Rhine,  4nd  the  red  wine  of  Bui^ndy, — the  last  the  faTourite 
tipple  of  Enumns.  Some  old  intpreasions  of  mine  regarding  the  probable 
liquors  of  Dutch  atadents  were  dieturbed — nay,  exploded — by  this  week 
*t  Leyden.  I  had  expected  to  find  their  national  "  Holland!  "  occupying 
a  limilar  positioii  to  oar  Scottish  whidcy.  I  thought  that  it  would  have 
played  ft  port  in  the  ^tcb  crrilization,  like  that  gnat  gulf-stream 
of  toddy  whioh  fiowi  through  my  native  land — Boflening  onr  natural 
wrerity,  tempering  ottr  old  fimatioism,  and  modifying  our  mgged  climate. 
Bat  no  olass  above  the  lowest  drinks  Hollands  in  Holland ;  and  what 
seems  stranger,  evoa  their  pleasant  Cim^oa  —  with  us  a  refreshment 
rather  distingtiisbed  than  otberwis^-^ranke  among  them  as  a  peasant's 
drink.  Dinner  over,  we  drove  ont  to  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  coolnen 
of  the  evening  air — sometimes  seaward,  till  the  long  range  of  the  duna 
cinie  in  view — the  banier  of  the  coast — and  ^e  saw  a  string  of  distant 
wild  ducks,  like  a  kite's  tail,  in  the  air ;  somRtimes  to  the  villages  throngh 
which  Oliver  Goldsmith  trudged  with  his  Ante — ^villages  surronnded  by 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  where  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  brought 
peassnta  in  wooden  Aoea,  and  women  with  ibrehesds  ornamented  with 
metallio  platei,  to  the  doors.  On  other  occasions,  we  visited  the  environa 
of  the  Hague.  But  perhaps  the  pleasanteat  inn  of  all  was  to  embark  firom 
a  tavern  garden  on  some  canal,  and  take  a  qnJet  row  past  the  country 
bouses  and  windmills,  fietnrning  from  such  a  trip- during  the  stitlnAs  of 
sunset,  WQ  would  call  on  one  of  the  party  for  the  national  air — the 
"Netherlands  Blood" — all  hats  going  off  while  the  performance  lasted. 
And  this  wonld  be  followed  by  one  of  the  old  student-ioDgs  of  the  oount>7 
^running  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

A  vivati    To  vioat! 
NcMtMnun  bbdIu*  t 

Dam  nihil  est  in  pocnla, 
Tom  repUatnr  dcnoo  I 

/o  pital!  etc. 

Nos  jnne^t  amlcitia, 

Et  Tinnm  pnebct  gandia ! 

lo  vival!  fic. 

There  was,  of  course,  mtich  interchange  of  international  good  feeling 
on  these  oocasions,  and  no  little  curiouB  speechifying  in  a  somewhat  piebald 
diction.  May  I  hope  that  there  lingers  at  Leyden  some  remembrance  <rf 
a  comfortably-built  Scotii»,  who,  at  the  second  cognac-grogue,  addressed 
the  company,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  propriety  of  a  league  between 
the  Teatonic  nations,  for  general  purposes  of  politics  and  conviviality  7 
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^  S^ior^  of  ih^  ifthutti  ConKt-Jmtiat. 


The  pasmoiute  interpelUtJoiui  of  Mr.  William  Coninghun,  and  the  more 
modunta  and  practical  ttatements  of  Mr.  Dudley  Forteacne,  bmrJt 
the  end  of  last  Beaaion,  respecting  certain  lacts  arisiDg  out  of  a  coort' 
martial  held  at  Mhow,  in  Central  India,  in  Uie  apiing  of  1862,  npn 
Captain  Smales,  the  Lite  Pajmaeter  of  the  6th  InniakiUing  DragDoni, 
have  fimiiliarized  the  public  with  the  name  of  that  now  notorions  tribuml, 
without  either  acquaintiog  them  wiUi  the  nature  of  the  case  rabmiUedta 
it,  or  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  induced  to  arrive  at  a  ver&t 
entirely  approved  of  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Indii, 
severely  criticized  by  H.B.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home,  and  tince 
condemned  as  illegal  and  qtuuhed  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  ik 

Were  it  not  that  a  second  court-martial,  directed  to  inquire  into  ■ 
deplorable  intudent  which  is  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  certain  p"- 
ceedings  connected  with  the  trial  of  Captain  Smales,  is  shortly  abont  lo 
assemble,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to  disentangle  the 
strange  akein  of  conflicting  evidence  recorded  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Bloe 
Book  contaiaiDg  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  which  cs^end 
Captain  Smales.  But,  in  order  to  understand  the  case  which  is  ncnribMil 
to  be  inquired  into,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  meritt  of 
the  case  which  was  inquired  into  and  adjudicated  upon  at  Mhow  in  1862; 
and  I  believe  I  shall  be  discharging  a  useful  public  duty  if  I  endnvom  lo 
draw  up  a  more  complete  and  intelligible  narratire  of  that  oompUcated  lol 
painful  sffiur  than  can  be  collected  from  the  proceedings  of  Uie  coait  u 
published  by  ord^  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1861,  about  9.80  a.u.,  Lientenant-Colonij  T.  K- 
Crawley,  an  officer  who  had  recently  exchanged  from  the  15tJi  Hoaan 
into  the  6th  Dragoons,  arrived  at  AJimeduu^er,  in  the  Deccan,  when 
his  new.r^ment  then  lay.  Colonel  Crawley  hod  bad  a  hot  and  {stigmng 
night  journey  from  Poena,  and  was,  as  was  natural,  ready  for  his  Intak- 
fa^t,  which  he  directed  his  servant  to  order  from  the  r^imental  mm. 
But  when  the  food  was  prepared,  a  momentary  difficult  arose.  1^ 
colonel  hod  no  tiavelHog  canteen,  and  tlie  qnarters  at  whi<^  he  bad 
alighted  were  unprovided  with  plate  and  crockery.  His  servant,  how- 
ever, soon  borrowed  the  necessary  articles  ih>m  the  house  of  a  married 
officer  who  lived  hard  by,  and  by  11  i.u.,  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half 
afler  he  had  driven  into  the  cantonment,  the  hungry  and  tired  Irav^d 
and  his  par^  sat  down  to  as  comfortable  a  meal  as  men  could  deaire. 
But  the  new  comtaaading  officer  of  the  6th  Dragoons  was  not  satia&d. 
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He  cOQudered  that  a  vexntitnu  delay  had  ocooired  in  providing  him  with 
rdreahment,  and  moodily  decided  in  hia  own  mind  that  it  must  have 
been  intentionally  caused  by  the  inaubordiuate  malice  0/  the  president  irf 
the  me*B. 

This  trumpery  anecdote,  vhlcb  is  extracted  from  Colonel  Crawley's 
reply  to  Qiptaia  Smalea'  defence  before  the  comt  at  Uhow,  was  actually 
died  by  the  &imer  as  the  £tet  of  a  long  aeries  of  deliberate  insults  which 
the  colonel  stated  Iiimaelf  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
the  6th  Dragoons,  to  almost  all  of  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger  wjien  he 
joined,  and  who  coiuequently  could  have  had — at  that  time  at  least — no 
coQceirable  motive  for  the  strange  pervetuty  of  which  they  were  thus 
accused  by  their  angry  comnandiiig  officer.  Colonel  Crawley  adduced  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  before  the  court-martial  to  prove  that  any  delay  in 
mioisteriDg  to  his  appetite  on  the  occasion  of  hia  first  breakfast  at  Mhow 
had  really  occurred  ;  still  lees  did  he  attempt  to  shov  that  he  had  any 
KSBonable  grounds  for  attributing  such  delsy,  if  it  did  occur,  to  the 
president  of  the  mess;  indeed  he  deferred  telling  the  story  at  all  to 
anybody  until  a  year  after  its  all^d  occurrence;  and  when  he  did  tell  it, 
he  told  it  in  his  reply,  when  he  well  knew  that  tlie  party  inculpated  by 
it  could  not  defend  Idmself  against  the  absurd  imputation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  curious  misunderstanding  took 
place,  a  geoeial  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  6th  Dragoons  was  convened 
at  their  new  colonel's  quarters,  when  Colonel  Crawley,  passing  over  in 
Eilence  the  alight  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  received,  shook  hands 
with  them  all,  and  explained  to  them  that  he  meant  to  be  very  particular 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  regiment ;  but  that  "  off 
parade  "  it  would  be  bis  wish  to  meet  them  and  treat  them  "  aa  officers 
and  gentlsmen." 

Not  many  daya  elapsed,  however,  before  Colonel  Crawley  discovered, 
by  his  own  account,  diat  the  very  great  majority  of  hia  new  comrades 
were  neither  officers  nor  gentlemen ;  and  that  in  exchuiging  from  the 
I5th  Huaaars  into  the  6th  Disgoona  he  had  fallen  into  a  hornets',  or, 
rather,  into  a  drones',  nest.  With  the  morale  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  InniskiJlings  he  admitted  that  he  bad  no  fault  to 
find ;  they  were  generally  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  their  conduct 
was  excellent,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  crime  was  recorded,  agsinst 
them ;  they  wet«  well  set  up,  too,  and  admirable  on  foot-parade ;  but  as 
to  the  ridii^  of  the  raiment,  its  internal  economy,  the  condition  of  its 
horses,  and  the  behaviour  and  temper  of  its  commissioned  officers,  Colonel 
Crawley  protested^to  the  court  at  Mhow  that  "  it  was  quite  another 

"Xhe  commissioned  officers  of  the  6th  Dragoons  Colonel  Crawley  repte- 
sented  aa  having  been  long  "  in  a  state  of  ohronio  insubordination ; "  be 
could  find  amongst  them  no  sii^le  gentleman  of  standing  position  and 
education  with  whom  he  could  take  counsel  in  the  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties which  soon  beset  him;  the  regimental  adjutant  was  disgracefully 
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inctmipetcnt,  and  an  organised  syfltem  of  mastanee  to  andioritj  m  in 
axistcDce,  which  "almost  terrified"  the  late  colonel  of  the  15tli  Iliaan. 

This  fearM  state  of  things  Colonel  Gnwlej  attribated  to  die  vetkiiM 
and  incapacity  of  hie  predecessor  in  command,  Colonel  Shute,  an  oScn 
of  Tsiy  high  character,  who  was  rmbsequently  selected  bf  H3.E.  the 
Duke  of  Gambriilge  to  reorgaolze  the  4th  Dragooa  Goardi,  afier  ibg 
Beatinck-Robeneon  di£Sealty.  Colonel  Crawly  ieadil7  admitted  that 
Cotoael  Shnte'a  role  orer  the  noa-ocmmiisioned  officers  and  moi  ot  the 
6lh  Dngootii  might  hare  been  "  good  and  beneficent ; "  bnt  he  did  uM 
hesitate  to  express  his  conrictica  that  Colonel  Slrate  bad  been  qnile 
unequal  to  deal  with  "  the  turbulent  qorita  "  bj  whom  his  regimeat  t» 
officered,  and  that  he  (CoL  C.)  was  tiie  firat  commaodii^  officer  ikef 
bad  met  with  "who  would  not  anbmit  to  their  dictation,  or  bend  bii 
neck  to  their  sway." 

Colonel  Crawley's  painful  conrictions  as  to  the  profcanonal  short- 
comings  of  hia  inanboidinatee  were  speedily  made  known  to  then  bj 
numerous  General  Orders  of  untnnal  Tigour  which  he  felt  it  his  dntf  to 
issue.  He  informed  them  that  neither  the  offioen  ncr  men  of  the  regimrat 
knew  how  to  ride ;  that  the  ci^aius  of  troops  looked  much  mora  iharjdr 
afkr  their  perquiutei  than  aftar  the  efficaency  of  their  home  and  ma;* 
and  he  reproached  them  in  language  to  whidi  they  had  hidiertobera 
unaccnstomed  with  their  dovenly  and  unsddieilike  ways,  and  with  llw 
parsinony  and  indifference  th^  di^layed  in  the  performance  of  tlieii 
various  duties. 

Demoralised  as  was  the  official  condition  of  the  InniAillings  'when 
Colonel  Crawley  assumed  the  command  of  that  oorpa,  its  sndal  >lal^ 
according  to  the  same  authori^,  was,  if  pomible,  worse.  Its  officeia  w^ 
incessantly  engaged  in  discreditable  squabbles  with  each  cfber;  their 
langni^e  was  habitually  violent  and  low;  and  a  "  moral  and  aoeU"  diffi- 
eolty,  whieh  baffled  all  Colonel  Crawley's  calm  and  Judicious  eSMs  it 
arrangement,  soon  deprived  him  of  ibti  support  of  the  married  menlen 
of  the  meas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  itl-feelmg  between  himself  snl 
bis  paymaster,  which  ended,  as  will  be  seen,  in  tlie  profesrional  nix  of 
Captain  dmales. 

'llie  nature  of  this  "  monl  and  soeial "  difficulty  has  been  entirsty 
kept  out  of  Bight  by  the  preeident  and  members  of  the  eoOrt-tnarti^  at 
Uhow.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necenary,  in  order  to  underitand  the 
merits  of  the  story  which  the  Bine  Book  proftoKS  to  refata,  that  it  dieaU 
be  dietiuctly  indicated ;  and  I  will  do  no  more  than  indieate  it,  refBrii^ 
those  who  nny  be  anxious  for  furtho-- particulars  to  the  Froo«edii^  ti 
the  Court  of  Divorce  in  May,  1S58.  When  the  6Ch  Dragoons  jovcwde' 
to  India  in  that  year,  several  changes  occurred  amongst  its  (&eaa,  and 
about  a  year  before  Colonel  Crawley  took  command  <tf  it,  «  captain  sad 
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his  wife  ezcliiniged  into  the  reginieiit  from  tbe  Light  DragooQR, 

HQd  wen  cordiaDj  Teceived  into  its  society.  Bui,  sbortlj  afterwards, 
it  came  to  be  knovm  that  ths  lady  wm  a  divorcee,  and  that  her  fonner 
marriage  had  been  dinotved,  according  to  Lord  Campbell,  hy  vbom 
the  operation  had  been  performed,  "under  circnmelottoeB  of  peculinr 
profligBoy."  This  painful  diulofiaTe  ereated,  as  maj  be  Bupposed,  conn- 
denible  ncandal  amongst  the  small  Eurc^an  aooiely  of  the  station,  and  all 
the  married  officen  of  the  Innlildllings,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Crawley,  declined  to  concede  any  longer  to  the  lady  the  local  rank  which 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  amongst  their  wirea  and  daughters  as  an  honest 
woman. 

Colonel  Crawley,  it  would  seem,  espoused  the  divorced  lady'a  cause 
with  coDsiderable  warmth,  urging  upon  his  married  olBcen  that  tbey  ouglit 
to  allow  "by-gonea  to  be  by-gonea ;"  and  endeaTouring  to  enftnve  the 
liberal  doctrine  diat  as  long  as  a  male  or  female  Liniskillinger  conducted 
himself  or  beraelf  widi  propriety  after  joining  the  r^ment,  no  member  of 
the  corps  was  entitled  to  inquire  into  any  peccadilloB  of  which  the  party 
Slight  have  been  prerioiuly  guilty  elaevhere.  He  even  went  ao  far  as  to 
express  to  bis  officers  his  opinion,  that  if  a  cerlain  official  tin  box,  con- 
taining old  T^mental  papers,  which  Colonel  Crawley,  with  delicate  irony, 
called  "  Colonel  Kiute's  legacy,"  was  examined,  there  were  very  few  of 
Ibem  whose  charaaters  would  stand  the  scnitiny.  And,  finally,  Colonel 
Crawley  issned  a  formal  memorandum,  in  which  he  peremptorily  ordered 
"  that  the  Iicrmony  and  good  feeling  which  abvutd  always  exist  between 
offioeri  of  the  mne  corps,  should  not  be  jeopordiied  by  any  furtlier 
atltision  to  this  moral  and  social  difficulty  by  any  officer  under  his 
commaTid  "  (p.  53), 

The  two  individuals  who  seem  to  hare  resisted  most  firmly  Colonel 
Crawley's  liberality  on  the  subject  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  were,  aa 
night  hate  been  expected,  the  two  senior  married  officers  of  his  regiment, 
SDT^con  Tnrabnll  and  Paymaster  Bmales.  From  the  date  of  the  memo- 
randtun  which  has  jnat  been  quoted,  all  friendly  intimacy  between  thes« 
two  gentlemen  and  their  commanding  officer  ceased  ;  conatant  squabbles 
between  the  partieB  are  indicated  throughout  the  evidence  recorded  in  the 
Blue  Book;  and  very  grave  complaints  against  Messrs.  Smalee  and  Tum- 
hnll,  on  t^tparmtly  very  trivial  grounds,  i^ipeai  to  have  been  forwarded 
from  time  to  dme  to  the  superior  auUtoritiee  with  varying  results.  On 
one  occasion,  wo  read  that  Ur,  Tumbull  received  a  reprimand  from 
Bit  William  Uansfield,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  for  "  not 
having  oompasted  the  sanitary  wants  of  his  corps  in  harmony  with  his 
commanding  officer;"  on  another,  that  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held, 
by  request  of  Colonel  Crawley,  on  Paymaster  Smales,  the  proceedings  of 
nhich  are  not  given;  but  from  Captain  Smales'  uigTBtified  anxiety  that 
Ih^  ebonld  be  laid  before  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was  cashiered,  it  is 
probable  tbat  the  result  was  not  entirely  advsntageous  to  Colonel  Crawley 
and  his  friends. 
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At  last,  Ctiptain  Smales,  tormented  beyond  endurance  hy  the  Tigiknt 
persecution  of  his  commanding  officer  and  bis  commanding  officet'i  [nt; 
in  the  r^ment — for  hj  that  time  the  InniakiUinga  weie  divided  into 
Crawley ites  and  anti-CmwIeyites,  the  foimer  being  led  by  the  nuuiiai 
captain,  whoBfi  caoe  had  occasioned  the  "moral  and  social"  difficulty t^r 
vhich  the  regiment  waa  agitated  —  addressed  an  official  letta  to  bii 
colonel,  describing  the  various  annoyaucea  to  Trhidi  he  conceived  hinudf 
to  be  unjustly  exposed,  and  requesting  that  the  document  might  be  fin- 
warded  to  the  superior  authorities  for  their  coneideraUcsi, 

Had  the  Faymsster  of  the  6th  Drsgoons  done  no  more  dian  thii,  be 
might  posubly  not  hare  done  himself  mnch  harm,  although,  in  the  mili- 
tary profesnon,  iioking  against  the  pricks  is  a  vary  dangerous  experiment, 
under  the  most  &vourable  urcnmstsnces.  But  be,  unfortunately,  did  <lo 
more.  Hie  system  of  persecution,  of  which  he  complwned,  was  of  &t 
ibliowing  nature.  His  daily  proceedings  were  cloeely  scrutinized,  and  !iU 
careless  conversation  was  privily  taken  down  in  writdng  by  his  caltmeTi 
agents  in  the  regiment ;  and  whenever  be  was  caught  tripinng  is  ibe 
slightest  d^ee,  os  grave  charges  were  immediately  framed  against  him  u 
if  be  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  and  serious  infractions  of  the  Articki 
of  War.  Id  order  the  better  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  gneraix^ 
Csptain  Smales  had  imprudently  reminded  Colonel  Crawley,  in  hii  letter) 
that  be,  too,  was  often  in  the  habit  of  infringing  the  Axtides  <i  Wtr 
in  small  matters;  that  he  was  often  absent  from  mn«ter-pandei,  ri 
which  he,  nevertfaeleBB,  retnmed  himself  as  present;  that  he  hahitatU; 
used  towards  bis  subordinates  harsh  and  unusual  terms  of  re[sosd; 
and  that  he  bad  even  been  so  incauliona  as  to  intimate  to  teradtt 
hu  offioers,  when  arran^ng  dijlerences  amongst  them,  his  r^ret  ibtt 
the  days  were  gone  by,  when  such  matters  were  settled  "  in  quite  anollMr 
way,"  with  less  trouble  to  commanding  officers,  and  more  tronhle  to 
ooronera.  "  Were  I  to  act  in  such  a  manner,"  aaked  Captain  Ssule^ 
"  what  would  my  positioQ  be,  looking  at  your  recent  and  condnned  p> 
ceedii^  against  me  7  " 

Although  the  paymaster's  letter  was  couched  in  terms  of  tbs  dm* 
studied  reapeot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  these  rantAi 
was  insubordinate ;  and  insubordination  is  a  military  offence  whiii  on^ 
never  to  be  overlooked.  But  there  are  such  things  aa  extenuating  cinmii* 
etances ;  and  there  is  an  amount  of  provocation  whiob  exceeds  the  bomdi 
of  human  patience,  and  beyond  which  officers  and  gentlonen  cannot  bt 
expected  to  endure,  even  though  utter  ruin  should  be  the  certain  can- 
sequence  of  reustance  or  retort.  A  single  hot  word,  a  single  nioiBcing 
gesture  towards  a  superior,  even  under  the  most  wanton  snd  gn* 
insults,  is  insubordination,  and  the  Articles  cf  War,  rigidly  inteipnle^ 
punish  that  crime  by  profesuonal  ruin,  and  even  by  death. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  rule — as  »  general  rule— is  wise  snd 
neccMary,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  as  ^  aa  it  msonably  nsy; 
but  it  ia  overtaxing  faumaa  nature  to  an  extravagant  d^;ree  to  aUempI  to 
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cany  it  out  in  all  caaea  to  the  letter.  Thkt  Captain  Smalei  deserved  a 
repiimand  ior  hw  insnbordinate  obserrationa  on  the  looseness  and  asperity 
of  his  colonel's  oSdal  habite,  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  absurd,  LovoTer,  to 
suppose  that  an  error,  committed  under  such  gross  provocation  as  that 
which  Captain  Smales  bad  received  from  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  fi^tmds, 
was  appropriately  punished  by  a  sentence  which  must  entail  upon  him 
social  as  well  as  profesional  ruin. 

On  the  receipt  of  Captiun  Smales's  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  seems  to 
Lave  been  much  perplexed.  He  pondered  over  it  for  three  wee&s,  during 
which  interval  Lieutenant- Colonel  Prior,  his  second  in  command,  endea- 
voured unauccesaTully  to  induce  Captain  Smales  to  withdraw  his  complaints. 
Colonel  Crawley  affirms  that  he  never  authorized  Colonel  Prior  to  act  thus  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  imf^oper  delay  whidi  took 
place  in  the  transmission  of  the  document.  At  last,  after  be  had  ascer- 
taijied  that  Colonel  Prior's  good  officea  had  failed,  Colonel  Crawly  handed 
the  letter  to  General  Farrell,  an  old  aod  infirm  Indian  officer,  commancling 
at  Hhow,  and  by  General  Farrell  it  was  forwarded  to  Sir  William  Uana- 
field,  at  Bombay. 

Had  the  customary  routine  of  the  service  been  adhered  to  on  tbis 
occasion,  a  court  of  inquiry  would  have  been  at  once  appointed  to  ascertain 
whether,  prmd  facie,  sufficient  grounds  existed  for  the  paymaster's  com- 
plaints. If  tlie  court  of  inquiry  had  decided  that  such  grounds  did  exist, 
a  court-martial  would  have  been  ordered  on  Colonel  Crawley,  and  Captain 
Smales  would  hav^  been  called  upon  to  prove  the  charges  which  bis  letter 
implied.  If^  on  the  contrary,  tlie  court  of  inquiry  bad  decided  against 
Captain  Smalee,  that  officer  would  himself  have  been  liable  to  be  brought 
to  trial  for  having  frivolously,  vexadonsly,  or  &lscly  accosed  his  com- 
"""^^lifig  officer.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  Captain  Smales  that  the 
court  (^  iuqairy,  usual  in  such  cases,  should  ait,  in  order  that  he  might 
lay  his  grievances  before  that  tribunal,  and  adduce  whatever  evidence  he 
could  command  to  support  them. 

For  reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  Sir  William  Mans- 
field thought  £t  to  pass  by  Captain  Smales'  oompltunts,  without,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  hearing  any  explanation  save  that  privately  supplied  to 
him  by  Colonel  Crawley ;  and,  without  appointing  any  court  of  inquiry,  he 
tadered  that  Captain  Smales  should  himself  be  tried  by  a  court-martial 
on  three  charges,  which  imputed  to  him  insubordination  in  having  made 
certain  false  and  malicious  accusations  against  his  commandii^  officer ; 
and  at  this  oonrt-martial  Sir  William  ordered  that  Colonel  Crawley  should 
prosecute.  By  such  an  unexpected  arrangement,  Captain  Smales  was 
obviously  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  stating  and  proving  his  grievances  agunst  Colonel  Crawley, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Crawley,  though  prosecutor,  was  in 
a  podtion  to  offer  himself  as  a  witness,  and  to  state  on  oath  to  the 
court  his  own  version  of  what  bad  occuirt;d  between  himself  and  lii« 
paymaster. 
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That  Captain  Smalet'  letter  was  inBtibordinate  there  could  be  M 
doubt,  and  had  he  been  tried  on  that  tingle  charge,  he  mmt  aeimnil; 
hare  been  conTicted.  But  he  fras  not  tried  on  that  cha^  lor  u 
obTiovu  reason.  A  statement  may  be  inmboidinste,  yet  perfectly  tne. 
Bat  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  conld  hardly  hope  to  retain  his  poutitm  and 
influence,  if  he  brought  one  of  his  officers  to  trial  for  haiiiig  midi 
imputations  against  himself,  of  which  he  tacitly  admitted  the  truiti. 
Captain  Smales  was  th«ef(«e  tried  for  insubordination  io  hsricg  mide 
certain  &lie  and  malieioiu  statements.  Hie  only  real  inoa  isloiriiid 
the  eonrt  had  to  inquire  was  a  vet;  narrow  one.  It  molted  itxli 
simply  into  whether,  on  two  specified  oecuiont — the  Ist  of  M^,  18G1, 
and  the  1st  of  January,  1862 — Colonel  Crawle;  bad  or  bad  not  ben 
present  at  the  uuster-pwades  of  bis  regimenL  That  the  othw  obi^ 
against  Captaia  Smales  were  utterly  frivolous  aiid  vexations  a  tqj 
few  words  will  show.  Reference  to  the  evidence  given  bj  QMkA 
Crawley's  own  witneasM  as  to  his  remarks  on  the  eabjeot  of  ditdliii!< 
proves  that  they  were  inch  as,  without  any  evil  intend  might  hare  hem 
ftiirly  tiudentood  as  Captun  Smales  and  his  witoesaes  swore  that  the;  li>^ 
understood  them.  That  Colonel  Crawley  did  not  seiionsly  intend  b 
BUggest  to  his  officers  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  single  combat,  is  nx^ 
than  probable  i  but  that  he  spoke  looeely  and  incautionsly  on  the  nbJNk 
espedally  when  addrewing  a  number  of  exoited  yonng  men,  vim  ii^ 
himself  has  described  as  "  turbuleBt  spirits,"  is  peri^y  dear  frota  hiion 
admissti^is  before  the  court*  With  respect  to  his  hiAntoal  use  of  bi^ 
and  unusuat  terms  of  reproach  towards  those  over  whom  he  ^ras  plKelin 
command,  I  need  ofier  no  conoloaions  of  my  own.  The  Mbow  Cnut- 
luartial  decided  diat  it  vaa  "  fiilee  and  malicioua  "  in  Gaptoia  Smila  u 
have  asserted  that  Colonel  Crawley  did  so ;  but  it  will  be  seen  baa  tlie 
"  Remarks  "  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  that  even  tiie  Commimder-iit- Chief  k  bdi> 
declined  to  ratify  tlieir  veadict  on  that  point ;  and  when  the  endoica  M 
submitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home,  his  Boysl  Sghnesi*! 
Mtce  recorded  bis  dissent  from  the  finding  of  the  oourt-msrtial,  eaammid 
with  severity  on  the  unmeasured  language  which  Cohmel  Ciawlefli*' 
been  proved  to  have  used  towards  his  officer^  and  exprased  "^ 
hope  that,  in  fiiture,  Colonel  Ciawlay  would  be  abk  to  cany  at  ^ 
cipline  without  oQCragiiig  the  fbeUags  of  the  gentlemen  under  ^ 
oommand." 

Bat  seven  witneesea  werfe  called  by  Coloiel  Crawley  to  prove  hi]  [(^ 
scnce  on  parade.    The  highest  in  rank  of  these  was  the  cqttio  whose  vA 

*  I  Kmsrked  that  when  I  fint  entered  l}ie  serrice,  qnanels  were  settled  hn^ 
diScrent  waf  tlian  bj  apfiba^g  to  OtBcomnuiiidlng  offlcer.  I  inlbniMid  Hm  iliifat*" 
tliat  in  tlioee  daja  officen  EetUed  matters  between  themiolTea  when  they  qnurelM-  ' 
raid  I  was  almost  tctnpted  to  iri^h  that  thoce  dajs  wore  still  in  existence.  .  .  •  - 
Such  was  the  Babetancc  of  my  remarkg  to  mjofflcEra.  I  hare  no  reMDection  of  lui"! 
made  use  of  the  word  dodljng,  thongfi  dontitleBs  mj  renrarks  pointed  that  mr.— 
Coloiul  Crawltg't  Evidetiet,  pp.  T-8. 
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fwd  ocoasioned  the  "  aodal  and  moral  difficulty  "  trliich  has  been  already 
described;  the  next  woe  A  lieutenant,  who  Iiad  been  promoted  from,  the 
tbdIcb  of  the  llch  Hiusars,  and  had,  under  Coloael  Crawley's  predecessor, 
been  an  unauceeaalbl  Bandidste  for  the  adjutimcy  and  the  qiiarterma)iter> 
sMp  or  the  regiment.  The  third  was  a  Teterinary  surgeon  in  the  Indian 
Bcrrice^  temporarily  attacbed  to  the  InniakiUings,  who,  hy  Colonel 
Cmidey's  own  ehowing,  bad  been  engaged  in  several  equabblea  with  its 
officers  }  the  fourth  was  a  lieutenant  named  Bennett,  to  whose  evidence 
reference  will  presently  be  made.  Tlien  came  two  sergeants,  men  cf 
doubtful  character^  as  the  regimental  records  will  show,  and  a  pivate 
dr^on.  Colonel  Cntwiey  assured  the  court  that,  had  be  bought  fit,  be 
could  have  produced  sixty  or  seventy  otber  witnesses  to  establish  bis  case ; 
ind,  consideriDg  the  antecedents  of  those  whom  he  did  produce,  it  does 
leem  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  make  a  lai^r  or  better  seleotion.  His 
witnesses,  however,  such  aa  they  were,  pulled  well  tc^ether,  and  swore 
itootly  thatj  on  the  ocoauoas  in  question,  they  bad  seen  their  colonel  on 
parade. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  weight  of  evidence, 
both  as  to  diarsoter  and  numbers,  was  enormously  on  ^e  side  of  the 
ddendaot  The  major  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  two  of  its  captains,  its 
adjntant,  Its  riding-master,  two  of  ita  lieutenants,  its  regimental  sergeant* 
major,  four  of  its  sergeant-majors,  and  ita  paymaster-sergeant,  all  swore 
poddvely  that,  being  themselves  present,  they  bad  not  seen  Colonel 
Crawley  at  the  muster-parades  of  May,  1S61,  and  January,  1S62.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  witness  who  has  seen  a  olrcum- 
stanoe  oocor  ought  to  outweigh  the  nc^tlve  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
who,  having  themselves  been  present  at  the  time,  can  only  swear  that  they 
did  not  see  it  happen ;  but  such  a  rule  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
presQice  of  a  oommanding  officer  OB  parade,  who  must  necessarily  occupy 
■uoh  an  important  and  prominent  position  in  the  mind  of  every  actor 
present,  as  to  render  negative  evidence  in  sucb  a  case  as  convincing  as 
poutive  evidrace.  Moreover,  Ccdonel  Ciawley  swore  that  at  the  muster- 
parade  of  the  Istof  May,  18fil,  he  had  spoken  to  the  mustering  officer, 
who  had  asked  his  permiaiion,  as  commanding  officer,  to  commence  the 
miuter ;  whilst  the  mustering  officer  swore,  not  only  that  be  had  not  seen 
Colonel  Crawley  till  the  msstor  was  oonoluded,  but  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  begin,  and  had  reported  the  conclusion  of  the  muster  to  the  senior 
captain  <^  the  regiment,  who  bad  commanded  on  the  occasion.  And  the 
KDior  captain  of  the  regiment  corroborated  on  oath  the  mustering  officer's 
eridence  on  all  points. 

The  two  witnesses  whose  evidence  was  most  darning  to  Colonel 
Crawley  were  the  regimental  seTgeant-major,  Lilley,  and  the  adjutant, 
Fitzdmon,  Military  men  will  readily  understand  that  to  suppose  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  rc^ment  could  be  present  on  two  occasions  at 
muster  parade  without  the  cognizance  of  those  functionaries,  would  over- 
task the  oredidity  of  any  oourt-martial — ud1«s  veiy  cogent  reasons  indeed 
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could  be  usigned  for  their  igaoranoe.  Colonel  Cnwiey  appetra  to  hwe  felt 
tbis,  and  to  h&ve  resorted  to  extreme  tneaaorei  in  order  to  neutnfise  their 
evidence.  The  adjutant's  clums  to  credibility  he  disposed  of  bj  an«tiii|i 
in  his  reply,  that  that  officer  "  vas  known  to  be  so  blind  as  to  be  niubte  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  any  individual  at  a  distauce  of  five  yarda."  T^ 
evidence  of  the  regimental  Bergeant-major  he  set  aside  by  a  still  strongti 
course  of  procedure.  Whilst  the  court-martial  waaatting,  but  beforeUIlej 
had  been  examJaei],  Cc^onel  Crawley  suddenly  placed  him  and  tiro  oiber 
sergeant-majors  of  the  raiment,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  as  witnessa 
for  the  defence,  in  close  arreet,  declaring  that  he  had  evidence  to  prort 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  And  when  &iy 
subsequently  deposed  before  the  court  to  dieir  colonel's  absence  from  the 
parades  of  May,  1861,  and  Januaty,  1862,  Colonel  Crawley  merely  replied 
that  "  they  had  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  aguost  him,"  and  were  theieTon 
unworthy  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths. 

The  preddeitt  and  members  of  the  court-martial  seem  to  hare  shd 
no  objection  to  the  nousual  Tnanner  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  conducted 
his  case,  and  aiter  having  heard  the  prisoner's  defence,  they  at  once  fbuid 
him  guilty  on  all  three  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered. 

To  impute  to  officers  and  gentlemen  such  as  those  who  constilnted  the 
court-martial  at  Mhow,  deliberate  partiality  and  injustice,  is  a  seriw 
step,  not  to  be  lightly  adventured  upon.  I  will  therefore  content  mTseli' 
with  recapibilating  a  very  few  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  appcan  to 
me  that  such  chaises  might  reasonably  be  advanced  against  Colonel  Pap 
and  bis  colleagues,  unless  good  reasons,  which  I  have  yet  to  hear,  on  t« 
assigned  in  explanation  of  their  conduct.  And  having  done  this,  1  *i!I 
leave  my  readers  to  convict  or  absolve  them  according  to  the  usnallj 
received  rules  of  right  and  wrong. 

1,  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Mhow  Blue  Book,  that  every  impedi- 
ment which  the  power  of  the  oommanding  officer  of  the  6th  Dngoom 
could  throw  in  the  way  of  the  prisoner  in  preparing  his  dafeace  vu 
opposed  to  him — that  not  only  were  his  most  important  witnesses  coerced 
and  imprisoned  on  unfounded  chaises,  but  that  orders  were  aetotll; 
issued  forbidding  the  officers,  non-commtaaioned  officers,  and  men  of  ll« 
regiment  from  holding  intercourse  with  Captun  Smales,  thereby  prevn<- 
ing  the  prisoner  from  communicating  freely  with  the  witoesaes  by  *^ 
alone  his  innocence  could  be  established.  And  it  further  appeara  ihil 
when  he  appealed  to  the  court  to  protect  his  witnessca  and  himself  tbe 
court  coldly  declined  to  interfere. 

2.  When  Lieutenaut  Bennett,  a  witness  for  the  prosecuticm,  was  ncti, 
he  deposed  podtivdy  to  the  prosecutor's  preaenca  at  the  muster^parade  of 
the  1st  May,  1862.  He  aUted  that  on  that  occasion  Colonel  Crawley  hai 
Bpoken  to  him,  and  circumstantially  described  the  nature  of  the  remuk 
which  he  had  mode,  the  calling  of  the  roll,  and  the  paradii^  of  the 
officers'  chargers.  Lieutenant  Bennett's  evidence,  if  true,  was  codcIuut«. 
The  court-martial,  if  they  believed  it,  had  no  choice  but  to  convict  tlu 
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prisoner  as  a  malicious  liar.  But  aa  soon  as  Bennett  withdrew,  written 
documents  signed  by  that  witness  himself  were  referred  lo,  which  proved 
that  at  the  very  time  at  which  he  had  represented  himself  as  present  at 
the  miuter- parade,  chatting  with  his  colonel  sbout  the  length  of  the  hair 
on  the  horses'  legs,  he  had  been  engaged  several  miles  awnj  on  a  duty 
which  rendered  his  alleged  presence  at  the  muster-parade  impossible. 
Lieutenant  Bennett,  on  being  confronted  with  his  own  handwriting,  wiis 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  evidence  which  be  had  given  was  false  ;  and 
to  explain  that  he  must  have  misLiken  a  watering-parade  held  on 
the  30th  of  April,  at  which  no  roll  was  called,  no  officers'  chargers 
paraded,  and  at  which  Colonel  Crawley  did  not  claim  to  have  been 
present,  for  the  muster-parade  of  the  1st  of  May.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  given — and 
did  so. 

In  acting  thus,  it  is  clear  that  Lieutenant  Bennett  was  guilty  either  of 
viUul  perjury  or  of  peijuiy  through  carelessness.  In  either  case,  his 
coadnct  was  equally  damaging  to  the  prisoner;  in  either  case  it  called  for 
the  serious  censure  of  the  court.  The  Mhow  Court-martial,  however, 
passed  no  censure  of  any  kind  upon  him,  and  eventually  dismissed  him 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  they  were  satisfied  that  he  had  merely 
committed  the  venial  error  of  mistaking  a  watering-parade  in  April  for  a 
mnatcr-parade  in  May.  More  Uian  this.  When  Captain  Smales,  in  his 
defence,  took  that  strong  and  serious  view  of  Colonel  Crawley's  extra- 
ordinary proceedings,  and  of  Lieutenant  Bennett's  wilful  or  careless 
peijuty,  which  a  prisoner  struggling  for  his  private  character  and  his 
fhture  professional  position  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  take,  the  court 
actually  thought  it  just  and  decent  to  reprimand  him  in  the  following 
tenns: — 

"We  cannot  receive  your  address  without  expressing  our  opinion  that 
yon  have  indulged  in  the  most  unwarrantable  and  ofiensive  recriminations 
on  the  prosecutor,  and  the  most  nnjuetifiable  reflections  on  a  number  of  the 
piofecutor's  witnesses ;  and  we  would  remark  more  especially  on  your 
impeachment  of  the  tmthfulness  and  honour  of  Lieutenant  Bennett, 
whose  explanation  has  been  already  pronounced,  and  is  still  considered 
by  the  conxt  as  perfectly  satisfactory."* 

The  protection  thus  extended  by  the  members  of  the  llhow  Court- 
maidal  to  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  witnesses  is  tendered  all  the  more 
remsrkable  by  the  fact  that  they  declined  to  extend  any  sort  of  protection 
at  all  to  the  numerous  witnesses  who  came  forward,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 

*  The  contt-martial  even  mot  bo  fu  as  to  pass  a  spedal  cenenre  npon  the  Motrin 
of  the  tnnp  to  which  Identenaot  Bennott  beltnged,  fee  "  not  baviDg  made  his 
iobalteni  aware  that  ha  had  been  on  a  committee  at  the  time  he  inppoBcd  hknsetf  to 
hsTo  bMQ  on  tha  muBter-parBde,  of  which  fact  he  was  foil;  cognizant,  previani  to 

Ijentenant  Bennett's  appearance  in  court "  —  althongh  hii  cagtiun  had  stated  on 
oath  that  he  himself  had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact  at  tbe  time  that  Lieutenant 
Beanstt  had  spoken  to  him  on  ths  labjeet,  and  then  wai  no  eridsnce  to  the  ctmtnrf 
bttoiB  ths  conrt.— (jip.  46-7.) 
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obstaclea  thrown  in  theii  yivf  by  iLe  proaecator,  to  estaliJiab  tbe  defnn. 
Colonel  Crawley  was  permitted  by  the  court  to  impute  wilfhl  peijnij  to 
almoBt  all  of  ttem ;  to  sneer  at  "the  stolid  ignorance"  of  one  offiew, 
nnd  to  denounce  tbe  "  Tile  motives  "  of  others ;  and  thus  to  apottnfduffi 
in  hia  reply  the  gentleman  who  then  was,  and  who  still  is,  the  majot  of 
the  InniakUling  Dragoone: — 

"  I  have  proved  from  your  own  lips  that  you  never  foi^ve;  Hat  pu 
are  of  a  sordid  and  malignant  disposition ;  that  you  are  inaubordiiute, 
insolent,  and  defiant  to  those  placed  in  authority  over  you;  that  yon  bk 
tyrannical  and  abusive  to  those  nnder  you ;  that  you  are  arrogant  and 
iotolerant  amongst  your  asBodaUs,"  &c.  &c. — (p.  1 65). 

8.  The  crime  which  Colonel  Crawley  declared  himself  determined  to 
substantiate  at  some  future  time  against  Set^eant-major  Lill^  and  his  t*o 
comrades,  and  of  which  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  conrt-martii]  In 
consider  them  guilty  by  antidpation,  being  based  on  the  feet  th»t  &e] 
had  read  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eourt  after  the  presdenl 
had  forbidden  thdr  publication,  the  prisoDer  asked  cue  of  Celixtl 
Crawley's  witnesses,  in  cross-examinatioa,  whether  the  prosecutor  il» 
had  not  read  to  his  own  witnesses  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  after  fttic 
publication  h^  been  forbidden  by  Lieutenant<colouel  Fayn. 

The  court  immediately  interposed,  and  ruled  that  the  question  wm  « 
improper  one,  and  must  be  withdrawn.  But  vhsa  the  prosecutor  id)K- 
quently  put  a  question  of  precisely  the  same  nature  to  LiUey  and  Wske- 
field,  two  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  the  court  rused  no  objection  1dH^ 
ever,  and  the  question  was  onewered. 

The  sensation  which  this  exorbitant  display  of  partiality  occstioned— 
even  at  Mhow — seems  to  have  brought  the  members  of  the  court- mutial 
for  a  moment  to  their  senses  ;  for  the  Blue  Book  tells  us  tliat  they  ordered 
the  prosecutor's  witness  to  be  recalled,  and  directed  him  to  answer,  ootlie 
9ih  of  May,  the  very  queatton  which,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  tJieyhaddeddal 
to  be  an  improper  question.  And  the  reply  which  it  received  it  once 
betrayed  the  reason  why  the  prosecutor's  friends  in  the  court  had  objecled 
to  it  in  the  first  instance.  It  turned  out  that  Colonel  Crawley  had  iamsti 
been  guil^  of  the  very  crime — if  ciime  it  was — for  which  he  ws  » 
cruelly  persecuting  the  prisoner's  witnesses ;  and  that  he  hod  actuQf 
read  to  hia  own  witnesses  in  private  the  very  proceedings  of  which  lliB 
president  of  the  court  had  forbidden  the  publication. — (pp.  88,  84.) 

4.  When  Lilley  and  his  comrades  were  brought  up  in  arrest  to  gin 
their  evidence,  it  became  all-important  to  the  prisoner  to  prove  to  tlie 
membos  of  the  court  that  they  were — what  everybody  who  knew  l^^i 
knew  them  to  be— honest  mea  and  good  soldiera — wmthy  oi  ftU  bdiefl 
although  nndergoing  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  thai 
commanding  officer  for  ends  of  his  own.  Captain  9males,  therefore,  aated 
them  whether  tliey  were  under  arrest,  and  if  so,  with  what  crime  iW 
were  charged.  The  court  again  owne  to  the  reaoue  of  OoIoimI  Oiwlej, 
and  decided  that  this  most  proper  and  pertinent  qoestira  totild  not  be 
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put;  and  tliuB  enabled  the  proGecutor  to  diacredit  and  eet  aside  tlie 
important  evidence  of  these  three  men.  Had  they  been  aUofred  to  reply, 
"  We  are  indeed  under  oloae  and  cruel  arrest,  but  we  have  never  been 
charged  wi.th  any  crime,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  euppose  that  the  verdict 
of  the  court  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  was. 

The  finding  of  the  court-martial  on  Captain  Smalea  wa«  duly  foi-warded 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  who  at  once  confirmed  its  aentencc. 
Hifl  Excellency  made  no  eomment  upon  the  partial  and  illegal  manner  in 
which  the  trial  had  been  conducted  firom  first  to  last,  on  the  preasore  which 
had  been  put  on  the  priaouer'a  witnesses,  on  their  long  and  cruel  imprison- 
ment, or  on  the  vindictive  tmd  de&uiatoiy  language  ia  which  the  prose- 
cutor had  been  permitted  to  indulge  towards  every  officer  whose  evidence 
had  been  unfavourable  to  him.  None  of  these  points,  in  Sir  Hugh  Rose'a 
opinion,  called  for  his  displeasure,  or  even  his  notice.  With  the  verdict, 
and  with  the  eitraordinary  manner  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  he 
appeared  entirety  satisfied. 

But  towards  the  officers  and  gentlemen  who  had  presumed  to  givo 
what  Sir  Hugh  Eose  considered  "insubordinate"  evidence  agaimrt:  their 
commanding  officer,  hie  Excellency  bore  himself  in  a  very  difierent  spirit. 
He  commenced  a  formal  memorandum,  which  be  promulgated,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mhow  Court-martial,  with  the  observation  that  "  its  pro- 
ceedings furnished  proof  that  both  before  and  after  Colonel  Crawley's 
arriml  there  was  discord  between  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  neglect  on 
the  part  of  many  of  them,  the  two  seniors  included,  of  the  aimplest  and 
moat  essential  cavalry  duties;  impatience  of  reproof,  however  merited, 
nnaccompanied  by  amendment;  nisubordina^on,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  baneful  example,  extended  itself  to  some  of  the  uou- commissioned 
oSoers,  and  a  caballing  of  one  and  the  other  against  the  head  of  the 
regiment." 

Grove  charges  these,  if  supported  by  proof— weak  and  rash  words 
when  shown,  as  they  presently  were,  to  be  entirely  undeserved  by  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  so  inconsideratoly  applied.  Had  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  in  thus 
collectively  condemning  the  former  commanding  officer  of  the  6th  Dragoons, 
the  Eastern  which  he  had  established,  and  the  officers  whom  he  had  traineil, 
confined  himself  to  disparaging  generalities,  the  objects  of  his  censure  must 
perforce  have  borne  the  chastisement  in  dlence.  But,  unluckily  for  Sir 
Hugh,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  condescending  into  particulars, 
and  in  a  terribly  prolix  string  of  "Remarks,"  extending  to  no  less  thatf 
forty  paragraphs,  his  Excellency  showered  broadcast  over  Colonel  Shute, 
and  over  every  witness  who  had  not  "  supported "  Colonel  Crawley  at 
the  late  trial,  the  incoherent  vials  (rf  his  wrath.  And,  ia  doing  this, 
he  unwittingly  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  ingeniously  prepared 
fiiv  him  by  Colonel  Crawley,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  already  caught 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Payn  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mhow  Cixirt- 


In  his  reply  to  the  prisoner's  defence,  Colonel  Cniwlcy  had  taken  ths   . 
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improper  liberty  of  introducing  n  large  nmount  of  entirely  fredi  nutltt  ci[ 
the  most  damaging  kind,  no  porlion  of  wliich  had  been  prored  ia  endoKe 
before  tbe  court.  The  members  of  tli»  court  either  did  not  nauik  tLii, 
or  were  unconscioua  of  the  illegality  of  permitting  a  prosecutor  and  witneo 
to  make  two  statements  to  them — one  on  oath,  the  other  not  on  oitli.* 
They  therefore  allowed  him  to  argue  as  freely  and  poaitively  on  thbnew 
matter  as  if  it  bad  been  Biibatantiat«d  by  the  evidence  which  be  hiDwlf 
and  bis  other  witneBses  had  given  on  oath.  He  raked  together  all  ibe 
Btale  regimental  Bquabbles  which  the  old  papers  in  "  Colonel  Shntc') 
legacy  "  coilld  suggest  to  him,  and  commented  upon  them  as  if  ihc^liid 
been  matters  of  recent  and  everyday  occurrence  in  the  regiment  noda 
his  command;  he  described  hia  adjutant  as  dlaqoali&ed  from  ginii 
credible  evidence  by  reason  of  bis  notorious  blindness ;  and  hia  olkr 
officers,  "  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,"  as  a  gang  of  insubordiiute 
conspirators,  unworthy  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths ;  and  the  conn 
actually  listened  to  him  in  approving  ailence,  and,  to  judge  from  lieit 
verdict,  paid  serious  attention  to  his  unsupported  rodomontades.  Aiki 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  iu  subsequently  framing  hia  "  Itemarks,"  acted  with  eroi 
greater  carelessness  and  credulity,  for  he  not  only  assumed  that  ewrj- 
thing  which  bad  been  stated  by  Colonel  Crawley  in  hia  reply  bad  Im^ 
proved  by  evidence  taken  on  the  trial,  but  he  even  commented  villi 
signal  severity  upon  many  points  to  which  neither  Colonel  Crawly  v 
any  of  his  witnesses  had  ventured  publicly  to  allude,  and  with  wbicbliii 
Excellency  must  have  consequently  been  made  acquainted  by  inlbriDaliai 
privately  imparted  to  him  since  the  trial.  It  is  true  that  these  inpnla- 
tiona  were  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  issue  which  bad  been  tried;  bal 
they  were  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  the  gronnda  of 
public  and  severe  censure  upon  individuals  who  had  been  afibrded  i» 
opportunity  of  explanation  or  defence,  and  if  they  are  &lpe,  neither  tfe 
anonymous  inibrmant  who  communicated  them  to  the  Commauler-m- 
Chief,  nor  that  high  official  who  inconsiderately  endorsed  and  acted  upon 
them,  ought  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  authorities  at  home.  And  if  it 
should  turn  out  on  further  inquiry  that  the  confirming  officer  and  the  past- 
cutor  were  in  collouon  wi  th  each  other,  and  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  pemitted 
Colonel  Crawley  to  strengthen  hia  case  against  Captain  Smales  by  a- 
parte  statements  privily  made  to  his  Excellency,  to  the  prejudice  of  tli* 
prisoner  and  his  witnesses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  words  sufficient); 
energetic  and  incisive  to  stigmatize  as  it  would  des^ve  anch  a  perverson 
of  justice  and  such  a  prostitution  of  power.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  dealt  out  in 
bis  "Remarks  "  grave  official  damnation  on  officers  and  gentlemen  vho^t 
the  time  held,  ami  who  still  hold,  her  Majesty's  commission,  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  vague  and  spiteful  goaaip  with  which  Colonel  Cia«l<? 

*  And  where  ■  partj  fills  the  doable  character  of  witness  and  ptMscottr,  n^ 
condocti  the  proaecntioii  in  person,  lliere  is  the  high  andicritf  at  L«d  Chi^  Jt^kt 
Campbell  for  the  propocitioa  that  be  cannot  make  two  Blatetnenta  to  the 
on  oath,  and  the  other  not  on  oath.— Xaw  Tiaia,  May  II,  leso. 
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had  dtooglit  it  efi^ctire  to  season  bis  reply ;  be  enJoraecl  Colonel  Cravlejr's 
nnsapported  aBsertions  that  at  the  time  the  6th  Dragoons  paised  into  that 
officer's  handa  from  those  of  Colonel  Shute,  that  distinguished  regiment 
was  little  better  than  a  sIoTenly  band  of  iufiubordmote/aineWs;  forgetting 
altogether  diat  but  a  few  months  before  its  command  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Crawley,  both  he  himself  and  Sir  William  Mansfield  had  inspected 
the  regiment  on  three  several  ocoasioDS,  and  had  on  each  recorded  their 
high  sense  of  its  diwipline  and  efficienoy.  On  one  of  these  occarions 
Sir  Hugh  had  complimented  Colonel  Shute  "  on  the  military  spirit  which 
he  had  infused  into  bia  officers,  and  on  the  pride  which  they  evidently 
took  in  tlieir  fine  r^ment."  On  another,  his  Excellency  had  dwelt  espe- 
cially "  on  the  admirable  condition  of  the  horses  of  the  6th  Dragoons," 
which,  he  logically  argued,  "proved  that  the  greatest  care  miut  have 
been  paid  on  that  eggendal  point  by  both  officers  and  men."  Nay,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  for  the  better 
waippwt  of  Colonel  Crawley,  was  sententiously  informing  the  officers  of 
the  6th  Dragoons  that "  care  of  their  horeea  waa  the  first  duty  of  cavalry," 
and  was  publicly  reprimanding  them  for  their  negligence  and  indifierence 
in  that  respect,  a  report  was  lying  on  his  Excellency's  table — its  ink 
acarcflly  diy— ^rom  Colonel  Apperley,  an  officer  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  examine  into  the  stable  economy  of  the  British  cavalry  in  India ; 
and  in  that  report,  which  is  dated  Uay  1,  1862,  liie  matchless  condition 
and  toondneM  of  the  horsea  of  the  6tli  Dragoons,  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  corps,  are  held  i^  by  Colonel  Apperley  aa  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  army. 

It  is  piunful  to  have  to  deal  thns  with  an  officer  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose's 
proved  gallantry  and  high  poution  ;  but  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  weak 
afpinst  the  strong,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  partioular  forbearance 
dionid  be  exercised  towards  one,  who,  to  judge  from  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  "  Eemarics,"  is  not  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  much  forbearance 
towards  others.  Time  and  space  prevent  me  from  going  through  his 
Excellency's  volominons  "Semarks"  paragraph  by  paragraph,  which  I 
could  Teiy  easily  do,  showing  from  recorded  official  testimony  how  careless 
and  unjust  they  are.  One  more  spedmen,  however,  of  Sir  Hugh's  reckless 
inooDsiBtency  I  must  give,  before  I  i»x>ceed  with  my  story. 

Early  in  1861,  just  about  the  time  when  Colonel  Shute  had  deter- 
mined to  hand  over  his  insubordinate  and  slovenly  corps  to  the  regene- 
rating hands  of  Colonel  Crawley,  he  received  several  official  communica- 
tions frna  the  Ifilitary  Secretary  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
From  the  spirit  of  Sir  Hugh  Bose'a  "  Bemarka,"  it  will  be  anticipated  that 
thrae  commuoicaticms  must  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  reproof  on 
account  c^  the  unsucoeflslul  and  unsadafactory  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mandii^  officer  of  the  6th  Dragoons  had  diacharged  the  duties  which  he 
was  about  to  relinquish.  Not  so.  They  were  of  the  moat  agreeable  and 
flattering  nature  that  oonid  be  addreraed  to  a  cavalry  officer  of  Colonel 
Shntfl's  rank.  They  expressed  Sir  Hugh's  high  opinion  of  his  profeiaioQal  . 
vot.  viii.-riro.  47.  iS. )^  I C 
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(Opacity  and  conduct ;  they  beaought  him,  ibr  the  good  of  tbe  Knic^  tt 
remun  in  India ;  they  urged  him  to  accept  at  Sir  Hogh'i  hind*  At 
TCGpooaible  post  of  laapector-General  of  Cavalry ;  and  promiKd,  if  k 
voold  fotego  his  iatendon  of  returning  to  England,  and  woald  liiWito 
Sir  Hugh's  propose],  that  so  exertioa  sbould  be  omitted  on  his  End- 
lency'a  part  to  induce  H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  to  ntiff  th«  pt- 
posed  appoiatraent.  And  this  iD*itaUon  vitM  lotnally  aUrMnd  ij  it 
exalted  author  of  the  "  Remarks  oq  the  llhow  Cottit-ICartitl"  tolliain- 
oompetent  individual  who  had  bo  signally  iailed  to  tamo  "  the  tutbulat 
spirits  "  of  the  6tl  Dragoons — to  the  military  bungler,  who  was  pr^sriq 
to  £nBt  upon  his  nnlnc^  suooenor  a  mob  of  bad  nden,  and  lame  ai 
n^eoted  cattle,  t^oered  by  a  gang  of  la«y,  untrutbM  and  qnanebcot 
conspIratOTB. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  gentlemen  whose  pK^bvon^  "i 
private  character  had  been  tliuB  gravely  impugned  by  Colonel  Cnvl(T| 
and  who  had  been  thus  pabttely  reprimanded  hj  Sir  Hugh  Rese,  ib"^ 
aooept  censtires  so  serere  in  resigned  mlenoe;  eepeoially  when  tbeftt 
diat  they  did  not  deserve  them,  and  that  their  complete  Juatificiticin  n 
easy.  No  great  time  elapsed,  therefore,  before  H.R.H.  the  Doke  rf  Cw- 
bridge  waa  enabled  by  their  explanations  to  draw  tip  and  puUiA  ^ 
memorandum  of  the  18th  December,  1862,  in  which  flill  jortiee  ww  3h* 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Innialdlling  Dragoons,  and  to  the  offiom  "^  ^ 
preceded  Colonel  Crawley  in  the  command  of  that  eorpa.  Ws  Bojri 
Highness,  while  recording  his  ojanion  that  Captain  Sraslea  had  midoableii|f 
been  guilty  of  insubordinate  conduct,  expressed  his  entire  disbdlef  rf  "* 
many  calumnies  in  which  Odonel  Crawley  had  indulged  agalBii  tbe 
r^ment  under  his  charge.  His  Royal  Highneas  deelared  ibtH  h>  ^ 
■before  him  convincing  proofii  that  when  Colonel  Crawley  took  oW  ll* 
6th  Dragoons  from  Colonel  Shute,  that  regiment  was  in  &e  bi^test  alsK  i' 
discipline  and  efficiency ;  he  added  that  if  it  bad  since  become  JiK^ 
ganised,  tiie  blame  must  rest  with  Colonel  Crawley  alone  ;  and  In  t^ 
that  there  was  not  "  a  shadow  of  fitnndation "  for  Afl  ehai{«  i^  «iif 
spiracy,  by  means  of  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  muiagcd  to  nedtn^ 
before  the  court-martaal  eridenco  which  nrast  otberwiae  have  p:vn^ 
&tal  to  his  case. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  and  satisfitetoTy  Aai  Ua  '<?'' 
Eighness'B  memorandum,  as  flir  as  (he  past  was  eeneemed  t  but,  w»- 
tunately,  notbtng  could  well  be  weaker  or  less  ntisfaotOTy  than  i^ 
conclu^n  at  which  It  arrived  as  to  tbe  ftituie.  Hla  Royal  Highc* 
decided  tiiat  Colonel  Crawley,  tbe  officer  irbtmt  want  of  taot  and  tmj^ 
bad  in  a  few  months  thoroughly  ^sorganieed  one  oT  tiie  beat  rsginMcH 
in  the  service — ^wbo  had  gronndleasly  defamed  his  predeocaor  tn  toat- 
maud — and  who  had  imprisoned  with  unprecedented  sevoi^,  on  a  efauG^ 
for  which  there  wtis  not  "  a  shadow  of  foundation,"  the  htat  ot  his  bmi- 
commissioned  officers — should  nevertheless  retain  his  posltioo  "  on  trisl 
at  the  head  of  that  unlucky  corps. 
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Iiudequitte  as  this  conclonon  woa,  it  is  poseible  that  tbe  matter  might 
hitva  ended  here ;  tiiat  Coloael  Ciswley  might  have  mended  his  v&yt 
for  awhile,  and  thea  Lave  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  serrioe  iato  private 
life,  and  been  beard  of  no  more,  had  not  the  deplorable  inoident  with 
whiofa  Mr.  Dudley  Fortescne  has  made  everybody  familiar  by  his  simple 
and  pathedo  etatement  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  deeply  engraTea  the 
whole  affair  apon  the  public  mind. 

lite  details  of  this  inddeat  I  will  racapitulate  briefly  from  Mr.  For- 
tescae's  speech,  of  which  Lord  Haitingtoa  lias  admitted  the  aubstantial 
accuracy  :— 

When  Colonal  Cnwley,  "acting  on  inlbnnation  gtren  to  him,"  dis- 
covered that  the  testimony  of  the  leading  non-commisiioued  offioera  of  his 
rE^;iment  was  likely  to  be  advene  to  his  ease,  be  seems  to  hare  felt  the 
importance  of  ueutraiiong  it  somehow  or  other.  And  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  do  lo.  They  were  all  men  of  good  character,  and  Hc^mental 
Sergeanb-Major  John  Lilley,  who  bud  been  at  their  huad  for  seren  yeor^ 
has  been  certified  by  the  two  eommanding  offioers  nnder  whom  he  had 
■erred  before  Colonel  Crawley  got  the  raiment,  to  have  bean  a  wldier 
(^  extraordinary  merit  during  bis  whole  career.*  Hie  evidenee  of  raoh  ft 
witness  would,  in  all  probaUtity,  hare  been  deoi^ve  of  the  di^mted  pdnt 
of  Colonel  Crawley's  presence  on  parade ;  it  was,  therefore,  disposed  of  by 
the  foUowing  process.  A  sergeant-majtw  named  Horeton,  who  had  origi- 
nally offarad  himself  aa  a  witness  for  Ae  deiiuice,  w«a  by  some  means  or 
oUier  induced  to  tnm  round  and  "  inform  on  his  comrades,"  and  to  deelare 
to  Colonel  Crawley  that  John  lilley  and  two  oilier  sergeant-majors,  named 
Wakefield  and  Daval,  had  read  a  portion  of  the  prisoner's  defenae  before 
it  was  dellTered,  and  had  made  nse  of  disrespeotful  language  agwnst  their 
colonel  in  his  hearing.     Of  the  induoemente  by  which  this  revelation  was 

•  The  friends  of  tho  late  Serg«8iit-M^or  Lilloy  hare  ohtaEned  the  fclloiring 
ttsdmonials  from  Colonel*  White  and  Bhute,  who  aie  described  b;  the  Comnumder. 
ia-CUtt  in  his  msmonudimi  of  th*  ISth  December,  iset,  u  "Mo  diitdngnlshed 
«Scsn  in  whom  bis  Bojral  Hii^UUM  hM  grast  eoDfldsiuie  1  "— 

"  1  had  the  biglMt  opurfon  <d  Sergeant-Vajor  lilU^.  I  remember  him  joiaiDg 
Si  a  rurait  in  1S4S  is  t*.  Be  was  llun  t4aotd  ia  ny  boop,  and  I  think  I  ■eooiib' 
mendtd  him  tar  )at  first  promotiDO.  From  the  inj  I  first  saw  him,  till  I  left  the 
InniskiUinge  in  IBSB,  I  con  truly  s^f  that  I  never  met  a  more  pobec,  honett,  anil 
excellent  soldier ;  and  I  bad  the  satis^tioti  of  promoting  him  to  he  regimental 
sergeant-major  when  I  was  In  conunand  of  tbe  raiment. 

(Kgned)       "H.D.WmxB." 

"  1  have  verj  great  ploasnre  in  teetifi-ing  to  tho  very  high  opinion  I  hate  CTCr  en- 
tertuiied  of  Regimental  Sergeant-Hajor  Lillej,  late  of  the  lonLddlling  Dr^ooni.  I 
knew  him  well  during  bis  whole  sertice  in  the  annj.  He  was  fbc  a  long  tima  In  my 
tro<9  wbau  I  wu  a  GWlain,  and  *m  nfinMotal  Knaantouijac  doriag  Iha  whole 
time  I  conuoaDded  Ibe  regiment.  I  anwidprcd  bim  one  of  the  moat  sti^£htfarwaid, 
truthful,  and  worth;  man  I  er^  knew,  thorooghlf  sober  imd  tnistwortbj',  an  excellent 
soldierrSnd  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

(Signed)        "  C.  Bmrn,  Colimtt  ith  Dragoon  Oaardt." 

^'-'^-.-si^- 
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obtained  from  Morettm,  or  of  tlie  character  vliich  that  informa  We 
in  the  regiment,  Z  knoir  nothing  ;  nor  do  I  dearlf  understand  thenatiBt 
of  the  crime  committed  bj  the  sergeant -majors  in  leading  Captain  SmiW 
defence.  Neither  can  I  believe  that  rough  and  hastj  word*  rpokm  in 
conlidence  amongst  friends  and  comrades,  respecting  snch  a  CommuidiEig 
officer  as  his  Bo^al  Kighness'e  memorandum  shows  Colonel  Ctawk^te 
have  been,  can  have  been  really  held  to  constitute  a  militsry  ofiencc  of 
a  very  aeriong  nature,  even  supposing  that  the  informer  Moreton  spoke  ibe 
truth.  I  do  know,  however,  that  as  soon  as  John  Lilley  died,  the  iufoineT 
was  rewarded  hy  promotion  to  the  post  vacated  hy  bis  death,  whidi  he 
still  holds.  "  More  precise  information  "  was  subsequently  collected  by 
Colonel  Crawley  from  other  sources;  and  for  the  extraordinaiy  IslilnJe 
which  the  colonel  allowed  himself  iu  concocting  "  precise  infonnatioQ  "  to 
establish  his  case,  I  refer  to  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon'a  evidence  (p-71)' 
Lilley  and  his  comradu  were  then  brongfat  separately  to  Colonel  Ciavl^r'' 
private  house,  and  were  there  interrc^ted  by  him  in  presence  of  tm  of 
the  prinoipal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  Neither  of  the  field  officen 
of  the  regiment  nor  the  adjutant  was  allowed  to  be  present  in  order 
to  see  that  the  men  had  fair  play ;  and  under  such  ioquisitorial  pra- 
Bure  Uiey  are  idated  by  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  friends  to  have  nude 
"  confessions." 

Oq  evidence  dios  illegally  extorted.  Colonel  Crawley  declared  hinuelf 
detennined  to  bring,  at  some  future  time,  charges  of  conspracy  agunrt 
Lilley,  Wakefield,  and  Duval.  In  the  meantime,  he  prevailed  on  Goienl 
Farrell  to  allow  him  to  place  the  men  in  close  arrest.  This  occorred  od 
the  26th  of  April,  1862 — the  court-martjal  having  commenced  its  yr^ 
ceedinga  on  the  1st  of  tliat  month.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  SSth, 
General  Farrell  wrote  to  Sir  William  Mansfield,  the  Commander-in-Qiief 
at  Bombay,  informing  him  of  the  steps  which  had  been  token  fay  Colonf! 
Crawley  and  himself,  and  forwarding  the  "  confesuons  "  and  other  evidence 
on  which  the  prosecutor  professed  to  be  anxious  to  fonnd  charges  of  cen- 
epinu^  agunst  the  three  sei^eant-majors.  Sir  William  replied  tbst  no 
charge  of  any  kind  could  possibly  be  established  on  such  evidence;  bnt,(t 
the  same  \lme,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Hartington,  that  he  committed  tlie 
unfortunate  error  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  be  r^ained  in  close  airot 
imtil  the  court-martial  should  be  concluded.  The  court  had  then  at 
twenty-two  days.  The  issue  was  one  which,  any  dvil  court  would  bve 
readily  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours;  and  Sir  William  has  since  explained 
that  he  did  not  antidpato  that  the  ill^al  order  which  he  gave  could  lare 
possibly  prolonged  the  imprisonment  of  the  men  many  dnya  or  evot  hoars, 
and  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  "  penal  nature  "  of  the  confinemenl 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected. 

Circumstances,  however,  arising  from  the  intolerably  tedious  nature  of 
the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  in  the  British  service,  protracted  the 
trial  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  7th  of  June.  Wakefield  and  Duval  ««• 
then  discharged,  after  forty  days  of  solitaiy  confinement.     LiJley  had,  io 
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die  meftntimQ,  died  in  arreet  And  no  wonder.  The  Indian  tannner  was 
nt  its  height,  a  Beaaon  daring  which  Eoropean  couatitutioiis  can  ill  support 
tLe  suffocating  heat,  even  when  sarroiinded  hj  all  the  Inxnriet  and 
comJbrtB  which  wealth,  liberty,  and  leiaore  can  contribute  towards  its 
alleviation.  During  that  terrible  time,  John  Lilley  had  been  kept  by 
Colonel  Crawly  a  cloSe  prisoner  in  his  quarters,  under  circumstances  oi 
peculiar  aggrayation.  He  was  a  taU,  stout,  healthy  man,  87  years  of  age^ 
accustomed,  in  the  daily  diichai^  of  his  duty,  to  a  life  of  unceasing 
activity.  He  had  married  in  1860  a  young  wife,  and  sbe  had  borne  him 
two  children — who  had  both  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  trial  of  Captain 
Smales  at  Mhow.  During  his  long  arrest,  Mrs.  Ltlley,  herself  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  shared  his  imprisonment.  They  were  lodged  in  ft 
single  room,  lathcr  less  than  fifleen  feet  square,  which  had  originally 
been  a  stable.  Here  Lilleyand  his  wife  languished  for  upwards  of  a  month, 
the  husband  tending  the  dying  woman.  A  sentiy  placed  outside  the  open 
archway  which  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  stable,  was  ordered  to  allow  of 
no  communication  from  withouL  One  day  the  wife  of  a  sergeant  named 
Gibson  stopped  at  the  door  of  Jlfrs.  Lillcy's  prison,  gave  her  a  few  flowers, 
and  ^Kike  to  her  a  few  words  of  pity  and  consolation.  Colonel  Crawley 
heard  of  this,  and  orders  were  immediately  issued,  that  the  sentry,  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  stationed  outside  the  room,  should  thenceforward 
be  posted  within  it,  so  that  he  might  ccnstantly  keep  John  Lilley,  and, 
consequently,  his  wife — who  was  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhtna— onder 
his  eyes,  by  night  as  well  es  by  day.  In  that  fearful  atmosphrae — for 
many  days  and  nights,  in  the  presence  of  a  succession  of  strange  men, 
unceasingly  paui^  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the  small  foul  chamber— 
every  function  of  nature  had  to  be  performed  by  the  wretched  invalid.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  poor  young  creature  might  readily  have  avoided  all 
this  misery  and  shame  bad  she  chosen  to  do  so.  She  mi^t  hare  caused 
herself  to  be  removed  to  the  regimental  hos[utBl,  where  she  would  have  been 
decently  wuted  upon  by  perscms  of  her  own  sex,  properly  lodged,  and 
tenderly  treated.  But  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother;  she  had  Just  lost 
both  her  children;  she  knew,  moreover,  that  she  herself  was  not  long 
fer  this  world,  and  that  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  separated  firom  her 
husband  in  his  adversity,  she  should,  in  all  probability,  never  see  him 
again.  Wives  and  mothers  will,  therefore,  readily  understand  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  Clarissa  Lilley  clung  to  the  father  of  her  dead  little  ones, 
and  patiently  elected  to  endure  even  the  terrible  indignities  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  Older  to  secure  to  herself  the  melancholy  consoIaUon  of  dying 
in  hia  arms. 

It  is  mortifying  to  have  to  record  that  the  members  oi  the  Mhow 
Coutt-mart&l  might  have  prevented  the  infliction  of  much  of  thb  misery, 
and  might  probably  have  saved  John  Lilley's  life,  hod  they  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  interfere. 

When  Lilley,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  prisoner, 
described  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Payu  and  bis  colleagues  his  cruel  pou* 

-—)glc 
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tion,  Hying,  "  A  smfry  ia  pinted  at  my  bedroom  door,  wHere  my  lidt 
trife  is  new  lying  ;  the  door  in  quite  apea ;  the  atetfy  ia  ptNled  bat  In 
feet  ihna  my  bed,"  it  might  hftve  Ikto  uticipated  that  some  oofeoiitot 
those  fifteen  offieera  and  gentlenten  would  hare  beea  moved  to  geunM 
indignation  snd  remonBtrante  by  the  {rftikbte  |daiiit.  But  if  tlie  Uiati 
Blae  Book  ie  to  be  believed,  the  matter  vas  paned  orar  by  the  eonrt  u 
not  (Ailing  fbr  any  ptirticttlar  not!  M  on  their  part,  and  liUey,  baring  gira 
his  etidence,  «as  inarched  back  to  his  priton  to  rejoin  his  vile,  aad  to  di« 
nith  hBt. 

For  three  Weeto  mbre  did  thfeafl  poor  people  linger  en  ai  bat  d»tf 
might,  abd  then  the  man  died,  fttid  the  woman  tras  removed  la  dn 
quarters  of  a  fH«nd,  where,  aftbr  a  fbw  dayi,  she  died  too ;  and  the  whola 
jhmily— husband,  irifb,  and  ehildren— uew  Us  buried  in  die  ohnrchjud 
at  Mhoiv. 

'fhe  following  simple  and  tender  letter,  written  by  John  Ullij'i 
V/ilk,  the  day  be&re  her  own  death,  will  Afford  some  idea  of  &e  kiodlr 
and  patient  natnre  of  the  vidamB  whose  sad  £ite  hae  been  here  de«irb«d. 
It  is  difficult  tb  conceive  that  the  gentle  sentiments  whl<^  it  bKatbci 
con  have  etnanated  fhmi  the  Wifb  Qt  a  dasgenss  and  firal-iaoMhil 
conspirator : — ■ 

Mr  DBAS  SlBTEB  AND  BbOTBBS, — 

This  U  indeed  a  painful  moment — S  tuk  I  neter  expected  to  have  to  tell  JM. 
^y  belored  htmliftnd  tseomort.  Hedled  of  apopkl^on  die  ttoralagoiatllA'' 
Hlj.  It  was  so  mddeni  be  was  toterably  well  die  d^  Won.  DMr  titta,  ia  Mtj 
go  to  on  Wber  end  motfur,  I  cannot  write  to  Ihem.  Tb*  blow  will  k  tm  Mck 
for  them.  I  nn  string  wlA  Sergeaut-Mtuoi  Cotton  and  Hra.  Cotton.  Imttdbn 
gone  into  hospital,  but  doctor  saja  I  [hall  not  lost  long,  so  I  don't  Qxiok  I  AaS  '>' 
rcmored  before  anything  happens.  I  Cftnnot  write  inynHne;  I  camwt  sH^  Hf 
beat  love.    Toot  tering  and  aSeeSoattt  siner, 

Mtkmi  JkxM  7.  Cubibba  Lour- 

A  conipliuat  baa  recently  been  made  that  the  British  pnhtio  bn 
reaeiTed  all  its  sympathy  for  the  Lillt^  family,  and  has  abstained  from  ttj 
expressfon  of  regret  at  the  severe  domeatio  affliction  to  Whioh  Ootwd 
Crawley  alluded,  when  he  complained  to  die  court-martial  ftt  Mhow  thil 
"  the  npas-Iike  shadow  of  Captain  Smalea  had  fallen  oh  hia  ihniAaM, 
and  had  converted  his  heretofore  happy  home  into  a  scene  of  monniii^  vA 
Woe." — (p.  171.)  It  Is  perhaps  aa  well,  therefore,  to  explain  that  Ccltmi 
Crawley  waa  bereaved  of  his  mother-in-law  whilst  the  Mhow  Gonrt- 
martial  w^  sitting,  and  that  he  thus  informed  Colonel  Payn  and  bii 
colleagnes  that  the  unluc^  paymaster  of  hia  regiment  onght  to  becon- 
aidered  responsible,  for  the  melancholy  event. 

On  the  veiy  day  on  which  Clarissa  Lllley  waa  painfully  pmnbg  Iff 
last  farewell  to  her  family  and  friends,  Colonel  Cniwlqr  was  addrenitf 
the  Court-martial  at  Mhow  in  r^Iy.  Hia  main  object  waa  to  oonviDee  ilie 
court  that  the  prisoner's  witneaaea  had  deliberately  perjured  fliemBdna 
Lllley  had  at  that  time  been  dead  twelve  days.  The  regimrota!  Bor^eaa 
hod  formally  reprted  that  he  considered  the  tnan'a  death  to  haw  hMB 
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nuiiil/  cauud  hj  th^  mental  and  bodily  Bufibrings  oonoequent  on  bia 
.wife's  iltnew  aod  hi«  own  long  impruoniseDt,  and  Sir  Williua  Maiu6eld 
bad  oommuiuoftted  to  Colonel  Givwle)',  more  than  &  month  bdbre,  hia 
decifliui  that  thsre  wai  no  eTid(;nc«  nhicb  would  afibrd  a  ohaace  of  oonviot- 
ing  Uie  lergeaiit-aiajora  of  coiupiraay.  All  lh«ae  important  poiata  apfeax 
to  hare  beaa  withheld  innn  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  for,  in  Colonel 
Crawley's  reply,  that  offioer  stated  that  h«  had  paued  by  the  eridenoe 
of  the  three  letgaa&t-m^ori  as  utiwortby  uf  notice,  "  became  they  had  all 
three  been  guilty  of  conapira^  agaiOBt  him,"  And  the  membera  of  tha 
oonrt-martial,  ignorant,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  of  the  long  and  honourable 
career  of  the  man  who  was  thus  de&med,  of  bia  apotleas  oharaotflr,  and 
of  the  circonutancea  under  which  he  had  just  periahed,  aeem  to  hava 
listened  with  approving  oredulity  to  the  groundlew  calumnies  which 
the  proaecstot  thua  found  it  expedient  to  he^  on  the  dead  loldier'i 
meoioiy. 

It  ia  hut  .fair  that  Colcmel  Crawley  should  enjoy  whaterer  adranti^ 
may  aconu  to  bim  from  the  tardy  explanation  wbidh  he  at  last  thought 
fit  to  Ttiltinteer  reapeoting  the  manner  in  which  the  Lilleya  had  beoa 
treated  whilat  nnder  ajreat.  Had  he  pleased  ha  might  have  made  this 
explanation  on  the  7tb  of  May,  when  Lilley  first  complained  of  hia  wifb'a 
cruel  position  to  the  cour^  and  when  both  the  sergeant-major  and  tha 
■djntant  of  the  raiment  were  under  bia  ptoaa-examination.  He  prefarred, 
howeTer,  to  take  no  notice  of  it  Ibr  a  month ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  the 
last  d^  on  which  &e  court  sBt,  he  observed,  tn  his  reply,  that  "  dose 
arrest  neoenarily  impliai  a  sentry  over  a  priaoner,  but  It  does  not  necesai* 
tate  bis  being  placed  over  a  prisoner's  wife  and  &mily."  "  I  can  assara 
the  court,"  Mid  Colonel  Crawley,  "  that  no  person  oonld  be  mora  shocked 
than  I  was,  when  I  learnt  from  the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  that 
hU  wiA  bod  been  inoommoded  or  annoyed  by  the  precaution  taken  for 
his  saft  custody.  It  was  Lieutenaat  and  Adjutant  Fitssimon's  fault,  if  any 
sndi  thing  occurred ;  for  it  was  his  duty,  as  adjutant,  to  have  seen  tha 
post  asngned  to  the  sentry,  and  to  have  taken  care  that  no  Such  improper 
intetftrence  wltb  tha  privacy  of  the  sergeant-major's  wife  could  have 
tskoQ  place.  Af  it  woa,  the  moment  I  bacaine  acquainted  with  the  state* 
meut  of  Se^eant-Major  Lilley,  I  sent  off  orders  to  have  the  sentry 
lemovad  to  a  part  whm  he  oonld  peribrm  his  duty  equally  well,  wilhcut 
interfering  with  or  snnoyi]^  Mra.  Lilley." 

Until  Sir  Hugh  Boa^'l  "  Bsmarka  "  on  tha  Mhow  Court-martial  wert 
promulgated,  the  various  officers,  whose  eharaoten  were  affected  by  tha 
unsupported  statements  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  introdnoed  Into  his 
reply,  had  no  means  of  knowing  bow  &r  tboea  statementa  bad  oblaiued 
credit  with  the  higher  authorities.  When,  however,  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Fitadmim  discovered  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
ivilbout  calling  upon  bim  for  any  explanation,  had  publicly  reprimanded 
him  on  his  colond's  mere  assertion  that  he  was  the  person  responsible  for 
the  treatnieiit  to  whidi  the  Lilluys  bad  been  subjecW -during  their  arrest, 
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he  adopted  the  aalj  legitiiiiste  coone  open  to  him  in  order  tu  cImi  Ui 
charactw  from  the  impatatloD.  Hediewnpaletter,  cftn^otulyndre^Mt 
folly  worded,  fimJy  denying  the  truth  of  the  gnre  charge  whidi  CdnaA 
Ciawley  had  nude  igainBt  Urn,  and  whioh  had  drawn  down  opra  him  Si 
Hugh  Bose'a  pnbUo  diopleanuc.  He  affinned  that  ia  his  dealing!  lomrii 
the  late  Sergeant-Major  Lilley  uid  his  wi&  he  hsd  umply  carried  oni  iba 
orders  wbioh  he  had  reoeired  from  hia  oommanding  officer;  and  hepcmlel 
out  that  these  orders  had  been  given  in  the  preaenoe  of  oerenl  witnewii 
who  could  be  referred  to.  He  forther  explained,  that  there  was  not,  uA 
never  had  been,  any  fonndatioii  for  the  aaaertion  that  his  eyeaightmi 
defective  \  and  that  three  medical  men,  who  had  recently  examined  ba 
eyes,  had  certified  that  his  vision  was  ia  bo  way  impaired.* 

lliis  letter,  dated  November  8, 1862,  Lieutenant  Fitssiinon  requeittJ 
the  acting  adjutant  of  the  6th  Dragoons— for  he  himself  had  been  nu- 
pended  from  the  adjutancy — to  forward  through  the  proper  channdi  I* 
the  Commander-ia-Chief  for  his  Ezcellency'a  informatioD.  No  o&ai 
notice  of  it  was  takea  by  Colonel  Crawley  for  morv  than  a  fataugbL 
On  the  17th  of  November,  Lieutenant  Fitzsimon  was  sent  for  to  hia  k^ 
nel'a  house,  where  a  letter  was  read  to  Mm  by  order  of  General  FunU, 
informing  him  that  his  statements  were  insubordinate,  and  that  be  ought 
to  be  thanUul  for  being  allowed  an  opportuni^  of  withdrawing  dHm. 
The  letter  concluded  by  desiring  that  Lieutenant  Fitaimon  wotdd  itai* 
(«  the  spot  whelhcar  be  would  withdraw  them  or  noL  lieutenant  Fiu- 
dmon — ^istimidBted,  as  well  he  nig^t  be,  by  (he  pooaeediiigs  of  the  Ukw 
Court-martial  and  by  the  Commander-in-ChieTs  remarks  thenupoD' 
replied,  that  as  General  Earrell  pronounced  his  itatementa  to  be  iuobor- 
dinate,  be  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  them ;  which  he  accordinglf 
did  in  a  second  letter,  dated  November  19;  speci^ng,  howerer,in  liii 
second  letter,  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  finL 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  second  letter,  Colonel  Crawley  again  sent  it 
Lieutenant  Fitzumon,  and  read  to  him  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  frv" 
the  Aariatant  Adjutant-General  at  Mhow,  conveying  General  FarrelTi  dctin 
that  the  second  letter  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  third  letter  wiitta,ii 
which  the  reason  which  had  induced  Lieutenaat  Fitnimon  to  withdraw  tki 
first  letter  shordd  be  omitted. 

This  was  done,  the  third  letter  being  dated  Novembw  SI,  1863 ;  n^ 
immediately  afterwards  Lieutenant  Fitxsimon  placed  his  poweis  of  eyW'' 
beyond  dispnte,  by  obtaining  from  the  musketry  instraotor  at  Mbov  • 
certificate  as  a  first-class  shot  at  fiOO  yards. 

These  details  and  these  dates  have  been  given,  because  it  is  deiinbl^ 
if  any  means  are  in  future  to  be  conceded  toiuierior  offioers  by  which  tlMf 

JMli*,  A^gatl  10,  IBM. 
*  I  cerlifj'  tlist  I  have  careTnllj  ezamiiied  and  tested  Uentenant  and  AdjiMi' 
Xltisimon'i  (G(b  Dngooni)  lyea,  and  And  that  be  ia  not  ihwMghted,  lur  in  uj  ■? 
affected  -with  defective  riaon. 

(Signed)        W.  B.  Wiun,  SMrgeon  OeulUt  in  Jribaii  to  B»  Mtf^ 
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Buj  obbun  redress  for  wrong  8ose  them  bj  their  auperiors,  tliat  th« 
correspondence  to  which  I  hare  adrerted  ebould  be  produced  beibre  th« 
inqimy  which  is  sbont  to  take  place.  GenenU  Parrell's  own  account  of 
the  tzaasaction— read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Barttelo^— 
Taries  materially  from  the  details  given  above.  It  denies  that  any  letters 
were  written  by  General  Farrell'a  ordera  on  the  sabject,  and  declares  that 
that  officer  merely  offered  a  friendly  verbal  recommeudation  to  Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon  to  withdraw  his  letter  of  the  8rd  Norember,  because  the  general, 
oddly  enough,  considered  it  disrespecUuI — not  to  Colonel  Crawley,  whom  it 
scented  of  deliberate  &1sehood  on  two  points,  but  to  Sir  Hngh  Bose. 

The  (arcomstsDcea  connected  with  the  death  of  Sergeant-Major  Lilley 
excited  considerable  notice  both  id  India  and  in  England,  the  mora 
especially  as  that  catastrophe  was  attributed  by  Sir  Hugh  Bose  in  his 
"  Remarla  "  to  the  drunkai  habits  of  the  deceased.  A  bill  tor  twenty-Ebur 
bottles  of  spirita  had  been  sent  in  by  a  native  dealer  to  Lilley'a  repre- 
sentatives after  the  eei^eant-major'a  death,  and  a  copy  of  it  had  been  privately 
commnnicated  to  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  who  fortiiwith  assumed  that  the  whole 
of  this  liquor  must  have  been  consumed  by  the  unhappy  man  during  the 
period  of  his  airest,  and  reproved  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  for  having 
been  ignorant  of  the  &ct,  and  for  having  erroneously  attributed  his  death 
to  grief  and  confinement.  Had  Sir  Hngh  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  bill,  he  wonld  have  seen  that  nine  bottles  out  of  the  tweuty-fbur  had 
been  supplied  to  Lilley  before  his  arrest,  and  that  two  others  had  been 
charged  to  him  ailer  he  had  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy ;  had  he  made 
proper  and  reasonable  inquiry  before  he  branded  the  man  as  a  suicidal 
drunkard  in  the  bee  of  bis  comradea  and  of  the  whole  anny,  he  would 
have  learnt  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  renuunder  had 
been  administered  to  Mrs.  Lilley  by  medical  prescription — the  poor  woman 
having  frith  difficulty  been  kept  alive  for  many  weeks  by  large  doses  of 
die  strongest  sdmnlants. 

H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  memorandum  of  the  I8th 
December,  1963,  has  done  full  justice  to  Lilley's  character  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  subject  so  poioful  to  his  friends  will  be 
allowed  to  rest  But  if  it  be  revived,  it  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
So  loose  assertions  ought  to  be  pennitted  to  tarnish  the  memoiy  of 
that  good  and  unfortunate  soldier,  and  the  character  and  evidence  of  any 
witness  who  may  be  produced  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  tested  by  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  and  cross-examination ;  for,  if  Colonel  Crawley  is  to  be 
believed,  tampering  with  witnesses  is  a  practice  not  entirely  unknown  in 
the  British  army,  and  both  officers  and  privates  are  occamonally  sus- 
ceptible of  pressure,  and  accessible  to  temptation  from  high  and  influential 
quarters. 

While  Captun  Smales  was  engaged  in  defending  himself  under  extra- 
ordinaiy  difficulties  before  the  court-martial  at  Ifhow,  Colonel  Crawley 
seised  the  embarrasung  opportunity  of  institutii^  an  inquiiy  into  the 
paymaster's  accoonta.    The  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  committee 
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Beleded  by  Colonel  Crawley  for  this  purpose,  »m  eompoeed  of  wibuan 
Ibr  the  prosecution  on  the  trial  whtoh  was  at  the  time  pending;  one  of 
them  being,  of  eoarte,  the  htiaband  of  (he  lady  who  had  ori^ubd  tbt 
Tnoral  and  aodat  difficulty  in  the  r^menk,  and  who  waa,  emicqiMthr, 
an  amwed  enemy  of  Captain  Bmales.  The  poor  paymaater  olqMlad,  m 
well  he  might,  to  the  cottetitution  of  this  committee,  and  i^ipeilwl  it  fvn 
to  General  Farrell  agflinrt  it.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  nenrtbelfn 
creditable  to  Captain  Smales,  Trhnse  testimonialB  of  fbnner  good  KfTioe,  md 
whoie  appointment  to  the  6th  DiBgoona  in  1858,  proye,  Aat  until  bim 
thrown  in  contact  fllth  Colond  Orawley,  he  had  been  looked  upon  fcrennW? 
by  the  "War-Office.  And  althottgfa  a  diapoiritton  appears  to  exiii  il  the 
pretent  moment  to  affix  on  Captain  Smalee  the  imputation  of  inaommcj,  1 
irorae,  in  hla  aoeonnta,  certain  it  is  that  no  open  oharge  of  the  land  bMbM 
ventured  agmnat  him  by  anybody,  and  tliat  he  ia  here  in  London,  potiiti- 
ciously  challenging  inquiry,  and  &iling  to  obtain  it.  If  the  late  paynwtu 
of  the  Utb  Dr^Qona  Is  a  de&ulter,  he  is  a  rery  ringnlar  cme.  He  will  <»* 
abscond,  aa  defanltera  in  general  are  bnt  too  eager  tn  do ;  he  will  oot  em 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains — if  ill-gotten  gnins  he  haa — in  pmdeot  slfflcft 
He  is  eternally  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  War-Office,  both^g  fl* 
prirate  secretaries,  worrying  Bir  Edward  Lngard,  and  -writing  rekemM' 
lettem  in  the  newspapers.  The  authorities  at  the  War-Office  ate  mt^ 
bound,  in  justice  both  to  the  public  purse  and  to  the  nnlncky  paymasm 
himself,  either  tO  give  him  a  dean  bill  of  health  and  to  admit  thit  llwT 
have  no  claims  against  him,  or  to  take  him  and  hia  auretiea  Into  t  ccnrt  <^ 
law,  and  enforce  whaterer  claims  they  really  hare.  It  is  tmgenenna  ibta 
to  raise  doubts  as  to  his  Int^ity  as  a  paymaster,  in  order  to  prejndieetltt 
other  points  which  are  in  dispcte  as  to  the  treatment  ho  has  reoeiTe^  •* 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Crawley  and  the  Show  cOnrt-martial. 

Mr.  Bmalea'  present  position  la  curiously  anomalous.  The  Uli«* 
court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered  on  the  9th  of  Jane,  1^ 
and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  confirmed  the  aentence  on  the  Ilth  of  July.  Hii 
appeal  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  failed,  and,  a  year  sftenntd^  n 
the  Slat  of  May,  1868,  Captain  Smales  was  gaaetted  ont  of  the  4th  Dn- 
goonsandhia  successor  appointed.  Bnt,  on  the  4th  of  the  fbUowingJsM 
the  Depn^  Jndge  Adrocate  wrote  to  9fr.  Smales  to  infbnn  him  (bit "  •" 
the  papeirs  relatire  to  his  case  bad  just  been  submitted  to  the  Judge  i^n^ 
cnte-General  for  his  consideration  ;"  nn  intimation  which  certainly  ■nan 
of  the  sharp  criminal  practice  fimneriy  known  in  tfie  North  as  "  JedbWfi 
justice,"  by  which  prisoners  used  to  be  hanged  fiist  and  tried  afterw^ 
On  the  S9th  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Hsrtington  informed  the  Houm  i' 
Commons  that  the  Judge  Adrocate-General,  having  had  all  the  paps**'''''' 
nected  with  the  case  before  him,  hod  at  last  come  to  the  astonishii^MKli]- 
sion  that  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  on  Mr,  Smalea  was  a  leg*) 
sentence.  It  waa  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  no  more  would  be  heardrf 
that  unfbttnnate  gentleman.  But  in  leas  than  a  monA  Mr.  Smales'  hfi 
appeared  above  water  again,  and  the  pnbUo  learnt  fti»a  a  private  soorM 
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that  the  Judgs  Adrocate- General  had  obtdined  fuiAer  btbrmalion  from 
India  which  bod  oompelled  him  to  rcTene  liia  prevtoua  deciaion,  that 
Mr.  Smalea'  lentenee  waa,  after  all,  ill^id,  and  that  ha  bad  oonsequently 
been  pardoned.  The  pajmaater'a  friends  were,  however,  hardly  allowed 
time  to  ooa^tnlata  him  on  this  unexpected  tnm  in  hii  afTain,  before 
another  letter  fitim  Sir  Sdward  Lugard  appeared,  ezplainiag  to  the  per- 
plexed pOTihaates  that  the  pardon  which  he  hod  ree^ved  wa«  an  honoraij 
and  theoretietd  pardon  aa  it  were — fer  that  it  waa  only  to  data  from  the  daj 
after  that  on  which  the  pnniahment  to  which  he  had  been  aentenced  ahould 
have  been  fally  earried  out;  and  that  he  woe  to  teeeire  Qeither  orreora  of 
pxf,  nor  half-paj,  nor  future  employmsnt,  but  wa*  to  iBmoin  for  the  teit  of 
bfa  life,  thaiika  to  the  mercy  of  hie  Soreieign,  a  rained,  thoi^h  pardonedi 
civilfan. 

The  reiult  of  thia  blimderiDg  injnadoe  wiU  be  that  the  Judge  Ad* 
Vocatc-Qeneral  will  elerate  as  obranre  and  not  altogether  blameleia 
individoal  to  the  digni^  of  a  martyrad  innocent,  and  that  the  Wor- 
OfEoc  tad  the  publio  irill  bear  a  good  deal  more  of  Ur.  Smalei  befbrt 
they  have  done  with  him.  Nor  do  the  military  authorities  deeerve  much 
i^mpathy  under  tha  infliction  which  tbey  are  thua  perrenely  drawing 
down  upon  thcniielTea  It  i>  manbeatly  lu^uat  that  a  man  ahonld  b« 
piiniahed  for  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been  ili^oUy  coDvicted,  nnder  the 
pretence  that  he  has  probably  committed  a  crime  of  quite  a  different 
nature  which  hl>  opponents  appear  afraid  to  preat  agunst  him;  and  it 
ia  aa  manifoitly  indecent  that  her  Majeety'a  pardon  ehould  thua  be  inge- 
ttiooily  distorted  by  the  law  adviaera  of  the  Crown  into  an  indirect  imtniT 
ment  of  ponisfament. 

I  cannot  ooncluda  this  paper  without  earnestly  calling  the  atteation  f£ 
thoM  whom  it  nay  concern  to  tha  antiquated,  oambnnu,  and  impotent 
maohinery,  by  means  of  which  the  adminiatiation  of  justice  is  still 
attempted  In  the  British  serriaa.  Gonrts-martial  are,  to  all  intenta  and 
pnrpoeee,  courta  of  jaw  ;  they  onght  not  to  be  vwnyed  by  any  lentimentol 
or  conventional  notioni  of  honour  or  profeaaiooal  nnge  ;  and  ahonld  be 
oendttoted  strictly  oooording  to  the  eetabliahed  rulea  of  British  juriar 
fnudence,  aare  where  the  Hntiay  Aet  has  otherwiae  ordered.  But  na 
law  reform  has  yet  been  permitted  to  penetrate  within  their  narrow  and 
obscure  precincts.  The  wholesome  rays  of  ptdilioity  ilhunine  and  voitir 
late  thefr  prooeedinga  only  on  eitreme  ocoanoos^  snch  as  that  which  ia 
jnat  now  nnder  eonadentioin.  The  curative  operation  of  Iqal  aritiokm 
ifl  never  openly  and  ftlrly  applied  to  them ;  and  they  continne  in  the 
preeent  day  to  blunder  and  grope  in  the  dark  ibr  thrir  verdicts,  precisely 
as  they  did  one  hundred  years  ago.  An  intolerable  dilatoHoeB  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  tendenoy  to  diverge  into  irrelevant  issuea,  an  absence  of  all 
)«pid  and  effective  cross-eramination,  and  a  readineie  to  admit  evidence 
which  onght  to  be  rejected,  and  to  reject  evidenoe  which  ought  to  be 
received,  farm  hot  a  few  of  the  many  deplorable  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish these  Jeeble  and.unaatiifnctory  tribnnata.     The  officers  who  serve 
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on  them,  and  the  officera  whooe  duty  it  is,  bb  ocUng  jndge-adTOcates,  to 
direct  them,  are  too  ofled  thenuelTea  completely  ignonnt  of  the  Ian  of 
the  land  and  of  the" rules  of  evidence,  and  are  ndly  prone  to  gwp  at  At 
condosions  towards  which  their  [nvfessionid  inilinotB  and  prejndicea  point, 
without  taking  common  care  that  thdr  veidicta  are  borne  oat  by  the  endeim 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them.  Whnt  a  cynioal  Treaiii.  wiita  bM 
aaserted  of  die  majority  of  his  oountrywomen,  "  i^'alUt  n'ont  point  it 
principet,  elks  sa  concbtiitra  par  U  caur,"  may  with  £ir  more  tnith  be  aud 
of  most  of  onr  coorts-martdal,  which  constantly  conrict  prisoner!  becson 
they  wish  to  convict  ihem,  and  not  because  the  charges  upon  which  tli^ 
have  been  arraigned  have  been  legally  proved.  It  is  rema^ble,  U»,  thit 
the  halut  of  "  hard  swearing,"  a  crime  which  in  oar  dril  ooorta  besn  the 
uglier  name  of  peijnry,  does  not  draw  down  from  British  conrts-martisl  upon 
tiie  officers  and  gentlemen  who  isdolge  in  it  the  same  atem  meed  d  c»i- 
gare  and  punishment  which  is  invariably  awarded  to  it  in  civil  contti  by 
the  Judges  of  the  land.  One  would  almost  be  indined  to  soiled:,  n 
lightly  is  that  evil  practice  viewed  in  military  <urcleB,  that,  as  ea^-gcaig 
moralJBts  hold  it  to  be  scareely  a  crime  for  a  man  of  pleasure  to  Jbr- 
swear  himself  in  defence  of  a  frail  fair  one's  &me,  so  oar  courta-nuiliil 
conuder  that  a  moderate  unount  of  "  hard  swearing "  in  support  (f  ■ 
patron,  or  of  "  the  interests  of  discnpline,"  is  a  comparatively  Tcnil 
oficnce,  of  which  no  serious  notice  is  taken  in  that  revised  and  mit^iUd 
version  of  the  Decalogue,  which  men  of  honour  of  a  certain  clan  ueia 
the  habit  of  constnictiog  for  themselves,  in  Ilea  cf  the  stoner  and  1m 
Gonveoient  Mosaic  original.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  way  in  whkh  tb 
frightful  amount  of  perjury  can  be  accounted  for,  whioli  diifigoret  tbi 
proceedings  of  so  many  of  onr  courts-martit^,  and  which  invariiUf 
escapes  the  censure,  and  even  the  notice,  of  dte  court,  provided  slwaji 
the  "  hard  swearing  "  be  on  the  ude  of  authority  and  power.  Bo(k  in 
the  Bobertson-Bentinck  case  in  Dublin,  and  in  thia  recent  trial  at  HlioVi 
the  proaecuton  openly  impnl«d  that  crime  to  tin  prisoueni'  witneash 
without  making  any  serious  effort  to  establish  the  terrible  chaige ;  ui 
the  court  on  both  occauons  listened  to  the  unsupported  calumny  in 
^proving  mience,  and  endorsed  it  by  their  verdicts,  which,  as  socn  » 
they  were  tested  by  impartial  and  competent  legal  criticism,  wen  re- 
luctantly, bat  necessarily,  set  aside. 

The  number  of  troops  stadoned  in  England  is  so  small,  and  tbe  ifSa^ 
ences  of  society  are  so  strong  and  binding  on  their  officers,  that  miUtMy 
trials  on  aabjecta  cf  importance  are  oompsratively  rare  in  this  cousti^i 
When,  however,  they  do  occur,  the  osoal  result  is,  either  that  an  mipcpnlu 
or  obscnre  prisoner  is  treated  with  rignal  injustice,  espedally  if  he  bdcag 
to  the  non-oombatant  branches  of  the  service ;  or,  more  frequently,  thit 
military  crime  goes  entirely  impunished,  by  reason  of  the  incompetence  or 
the  parttaiitf  of  the  courL  But  it  is  in  India,  and  in  onr  more  dUtiDl 
colonies,  that  the  defects  of  onr  system  of  military  law  are  most  salieDtly 
illustrated.  The  uzo  of  our  armies  in  the  Indiao  presidencies  the  vaitarn 
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orer  vbicH  they  are  scattered,  the  dietance  ftom  head-quartera,  the  con- 
sequent relaxation  of  diacipliue,  and  many  oiher  obvious  cauaea  calculated 
to  engender  the  commission  of  military  crime,  afford  ample  opportmiitiee 
for  testing  ila  inefficiency.  It  vould  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
Member  of  Parliament,  ambitious  of  reridering  a  good  Bervice  to  his 
coontry,  to  cause  the  lecorda  of  the  Judge  Advocate's  offices  in  London 
and  in  Calcatta  to  be  Bearched,  and  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the 
many  instances  in  which,  during  the  last  twenty-fire  years,  notorious  and 
avowed  ikilores  of  justice  have  resulted  from  the  ignorance,  caprice,  and 
Idcha  of  coorls-martial.  The  mere  statistics  of  these  cases,  together  with 
the  remarks  and  subseqaent  decisioa  of  the  superior  authorities  thereupon, 
would  certainly  ruse  a  universal  cry  for  reform.  Great  as  the  existing 
evil  ie,  and  powerfiil  as  are  the  profesuonal  prejudices  by  which  it  will 
probably  be  snpported,  there  exists  a  sovereign  specific  ibr  it  ready  to  our 
bandana  spedfio  which  has  of  late  years  beea  tried  iu  many  analogous 
esses,  and  usually  with  immediate  and  complete  success.  A  public 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  our  present  system  of  military  jurisprudence, 
by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission,  is  all  that  is 
required,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  stale  of  things.  And 
it  will  Indeed  be  discreditable  to  the  present  Government,  if  Buch  a  cruel, 
disastrous,  and  costly  complication  as  that  which  has  been  oocauoned  by 
A9  misconduct  of  the  late  court-martial  at  Mhow,  is  permitted  to  psss 
away,  without  some  endeavour  to  extract  permanent  good  out  of  llie  great 
wrong  which  has  just  been  perpetrated  in  the  outraged  name  of  Military 
Justice. 

Ociobtr  IS,  1863.  J.  Q. 
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IV  TEH  BsaiKNIHQ. 
Hot  my  liistory  wu  l^ognn  for  me — that  ii  to  ibj,  n^m  I  wm  bon 
■nd  vbo  vere  mjr  parents— -ia  doabtfiil  ttill,  I  sometimes  think.  (hHy 
this  I  lisTiG  found  ont  for  oerlwn — that  i  a  life  as  well  ■■  in  atorj' 
tilling  thd  beginning  is  Tery  important,  and  that  a  good  endin|[  eu 
ecarcelj  come  of  a  bad  b^inning.  Not  we,  but  out  ftAeM  and  tnedMn 
Vgin  oar  livea ;  and  if  we  are  to  do  well,  that  is  a  things  the^  ot^t  to  bo 
Tery  oarefiil  abont.  Careful  that  there  is  no  guilty  no  seorecy]  oareifa]  t» 
put  an  untangled  thread  into  onr  hande  whe&  we  ar«  to  utrrj  tn  fat 
onreelTes,  and  not  a  tangled  one  which  ti  a  great  taak  and  •  liMvy 
ehtune. 

We  ahan  see  presently  whether  I  have  been  reasonably  Mccnmted  tar. 
But,  to  b^n,  I  do  not  think  I  erer  beliered  myself  realty  the  oUld  of 
Sichard  and  lElisaheth  Forster,  eottagers  pf  (he  New  ?oresL  tn  the  fint 
place  I  never  loved  them ;  and  thoogh  they  lived  in  great  eediuioa,  I 
had  opportunities  enough  of  seeing  there  was  something  between  otittx 
parents  and  their  children,  some  indescribable  lenao  of  loving  and  be- 
longing, which  there  was  not  in  our  home.  Bnt  then  there  was  not  mndi 
of  that  between  my  father  and  mother  themBelves ;  and  I  used  to  think 
at  a  very  early  age  indeed  that  it  was  their  having  me  that  made  the 
difference. 

In  the  next  place,  there  was  that  about  the  very  house  which  made  it 
seem  to  me  not  my  home.  Had  it  been  a  cottage  like  other  cott^es, 
with  thatched  roof  and  diamoud-paned  windown,  and  climbing  jdanta 
hao^ng  from  the  walls,  and  bow-pots,  and  a  garden  of  flowers,  that  would 
have  satisfied  me  ;  bttt  all  ^e  instincts  of  my  nature  revolted  against 
what  it  was.  It  was  not  like  a  cottage  at  all.  Much  more  did  it  reaemble 
a  slice  of  a  barrack — so  formal  and  heavy,  with  its  walls  of  dull  red  bride, 
its  cold  slate  roof  on  which  no  bird  ever  alighted,  and  its  narrow  n 
viciously  staring  like  little  Malayan  eyea  without  eyebrows.  There  -v 
not  a  flower  nor  a  shrub  about  it — nothing  prettier  titan  a  patoh  o  ~ 
leek  that  squatted  like  a  toad  over  the  eentry-box  which  shaded  the  dooi^ 
way.  My  natural  home  was  not  like  that ;  and  I  remember  no  time  in 
my  life  when  I  did  not  think  so,  in  a  dim  discontented  way. 

Again,  I  have  not  made  out  that  the  children  bf  English  peasants  are 
often  educated  in  French  convent  schools ;  and  yet  I  was  sent  to  on*  of 
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thoM  plaeei,  not  to  "  finiili,"  but  to  learn  my  A  B  C.  How  mooh  I  shonld 
have  preferred  the  free  ignoraooe  of  the  village  school  to  becoming  ttocom> 
plished,  &■  the  foolish  nord  is,  amidit  the  duU  formality  and  odiona 
rertnlnti  of  the  priaon  I  was  aent  to^  I  alone  knew  then ;  how  muoh  h^fdec 
(he  one  lot  would  hare  been  for  me  tiian  the  other,  I  beat  know  ikow. 

tf  I  had  nerer  stked  myaelf  the  queation  why  I,  a  forester's  daughter, 
m»  lent  to  n  sdhool  for  gentlewomen,  it  would  have  been  forced  on  me— ^ 
M  it  was — by  ths  obserrat^s  of  the  young  ladies  my  scboolfellowa.  We 
were  of  an  age  when  women  have  not  yeC  learned  to  sting  with  words 
smeared  wiUi  the  honey  of  sympathy,  and  the  sneers  which  were  ever 
ready  tot  me  in  our  hours  of  reorention  wae  crude  indeed,  I  understood, 
but  was  not  ashamed;  that  is  to  say,  I  nnderstood  that  I  was  oat  of  my 
sphere  amongst  the  yonng  ladies,  and  I  vehemently  agned  with  them ;  as 
an  onfledged  hawk  in  similar  oase  mi^t  agree  wiUi  a  oolony  of  town- 
made  pigeons.  I  oomplained  to  my  miatreaaes,  telling  tiiem  I  would 
rather  go  back  and  live  wild  amongst  the  trees  •nhexe  I  waa  bora;  bnt 
got  nothing  by  way  of  oomfbrt  but  gentle  remonstnmee  and  aevilrs  dis- 
oipline.  I  was  to  have  patience :  I  was  to  aabdae  the  immly  spirit  which 
unhappily  had  been  implanted  in  my  breast.  Above  all  things,  I 
was  to  be  silent.  Heaowhlle,  an  extm  taak  woold  be  good  for  me,  they 
tbought. 

The  E!i^;Iiah  governcM,  to  whom  I  naturally  turned  for  kindness  most 
oonMentty,  was  itemer  than  the  rest.  Theg  pat  me  ande  with  cold 
evasive  gentlenan;  she  would  linten  to  me  with  a  fixed  attention  which 
gave  me  more  eloquence  than  I  knew  bow  to  eontrol.  But  in  the  midst 
of  my  petnlant  qnestioss  (which  were  never  answered),  and  through  the 
mist  which  passionilto  railing  brings  before  the  roller's  eyes,  I  couldalways 
see  her  &0o  growing  darker  and  more  rigid,  till  she  stopped  me  in  iiill 
oareer  with  a  stem,  "  Silence,  Miss  Fcmter  ;  I  have  heard  enough.  Go 
and  fotget  what  you  have  said."  And  yet  she  was  often  much  afi'eoted, 
evidently  I  and  at  times  (when  we  happened  to  be  alone  together,  and 
ber  English  pride  waa  not  brought  out  by  the  observation  of  others,  as 
I  BDpposed)  die  behaved  to  me  with  a  grave  kindness  which  made  amends 
for  all.  Evm  tbcn,  however,  I  wondered  whether  she  did  not  i«ally 
bale  and  dei^ise  me,  and  only  tried  to  be  kind  because  her  heart  was 
touched  by  my  fKendlessneaa,  or  because  she  waa  aahamed  of  her  own 
nnreatonabla  hate.  Bnt  I  was  not  the  leas  grateful  on  that  account, 
and  readily  set  off  ^very  chance  word  of  i^mpalby  from  her  English 
lips  i^;tdnat  her  general  show  of  aversion.  I  remember  to  this  hour  being 
quite  melted  foy  the  half-audible  exclamation,  "  Poor  little  wretch  I "  as 
dw  left  the  closet  where  ahe  had  to  place  me  for  insubordination  one  day. 
I  romsmber  moat  of  all  an  evening  when  she  invited  me  into  her  room  to 
help  her  arrange  her  drawers.  A  delightful  task  I  a  delightful  evenmg  ! 
She  gave  me  a  pretty  little  box,  and  into  the  box  put  whatever  stray 
morsels  of  hopeless  trinket -mbblah  I  took  a  fancy  to.  To  crown  all,  she 
fpiva  me  a.keyto  lock  the  box ;  and  I  locked  it ;  and  next  day  lost  the 
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key,  and  wu  oiruid  or  oshuned  to  reroal  my  muToitoue.  So  the  box 
remained  locked— «ud  vras  presently  forgotten. 

And  my  gnat  question  remained  ananawered — to  tronble  me  erea 
when,  during  holiday  vacations  spent  at  home,  I  waa  at  Ubet^  to  wander 
all  day  long  amidst  the  enchantments  of  the  IbresL  I  plucked  up  heart  to 
interrogate  my  father :  he  seemed  to  wonder  how  the  queation  had  got 
into  my  head,  nhook  his  own,  and  answered  very  kindly  that  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  kept  at  school  always  I  had  better  hdd  my  tongue.  Thia 
terrible  threat  silenced  me  altogether;  for  I  dare  not  qnesdtui  my  mother. 
But  she  knew  what  I  would  have  asked,  for  all  that.  Uore  thui  oaoe 
when  we  sat  together  by  the  evening  fire  she  had  seen  the  inquiry  on  my 
lips,  and  had  killed  it  there  with  a  look  which  hi4d  a  world  of  warning  in 
it.    The  first  time  warning ;  the  second,  menace. 

But  my  parents  were  kind  to  me  on  the  whole,  especially  my  &tber. 
It  was  he  who  tangbt  me  die  paths  in  the  wood,  and  the  aweet  ^d- 
fiuhioned  country  names  of  its  fiowers  and  grasses.  He  it  waa  who  filled 
my  mind  with  many  a  forest  legend,  very  incredible  and  nonaenacsUj 
meaning.  Of  how  here  a  brother  tore  a  brother  in  pieces,  and  went  home 
and  stud  it  waa  wolves ;  and  straightway  waa  compelled  by  some  qorit  that 
possessed  him  to  go  down  on  all  fours  and  howl,  and  woold  not  leave  off; 
so  they  were  obliged  to  kill  him.  And  how  there  in  another  place  whc9« 
the  grass  would  not  grow,  a  young  lady  was  bound  to  a  tree  hj  wicked 
men  who  slew  her  lover  before  her  eyes,  and  wrote  his  name  across  ber 
bare  bosom  with  his  blood.  And  how  the  blood  asres  oould  be  washed 
from  it;  only  whenever  any  of  the  cruel  murderers  came  to  hia  dying 
hour  the  letters  faded  from  her  bosom  for  the  time  and  came  out  all  wet 
on  his.  And  how  when  the  last  of  the  wicked  ones  perished  the  nanM 
iaded  away  for  the  last  time  on  hia  breast,  and  never  came  hack  to  poor 
Barbara's  any  more  :  "and  they  do  say,"  added  my  &ther,  with  a  look  v£ 
awe,  "  that  one  of  them  ruffians  was  her  own  uster  in  digguiae  1 "  In 
this  monstrous  old  story  there  is  an  ending  of  forgivenesa  and  peace  which 
makes  me  hope  it  may  be  true ;  aad  I  half  believe  it  is. 

The  stoiy  is  memorable  to  me,  however,  fcr  a  nunre  particular  leaam. 
I  first  heard  it,  under  the  "  very  tree,"  on  Uie  "">r"'ng  of  a  certain  day : 
my  own  story  commenced  in  the  evening,  or  rather  I  took  it  np  then ; 
having  lived  up  to  that  time  the  life  that  was  made  for  me,  and  bwowiB 
a  tall  awkward  g^l  of  thirteen.  Nobody  had  ever  said  I  waa  bewitifal 
yet ;  and  so  I  snppoaa  all  my  loveliness  had  to  oome. 

I  bad  been  rambling  in  Uie  forest  till  evening,  mazed  with  the  fine 
&ncies  and  wandering  thoughts  of  childhood — the  thonghls  and  &ndca  of 
a  mind  like  that  of  the  Greek  girls  who  saw  actual  life  in  every  tree,  and 
watched  for  wat«r  nymphs  at  evety  pooL  Presoitly  I  came  to  a  atream, 
and  eat  down  beside  it.  The  water  rolled  over  the  worn  white  BtoQeis*°d 
rotmd  about  those  that  were  great  and  mossy  green,  with  a  noise  which  at 
first  grew  louder  and  louder  as  it  seized  upon  my  soises,  and  then  Unter 
as  it  hushed  them  into  a  deeper  trance.    The  sun  set  quite,  and  «iU  I 
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remained  by  tlie  side  of  the  Btre&m.  The  moon  cams  up  as  the  enn  went 
dowQ — a  bright  white  moon;  and  it  was  not  till  my  shadow  began  to 
■how  diatinotly  on  (he  water  that  I  rose  op,  in  that  state  of  double  con- 
•cioiuQess  what  the  seiuea  seem  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  own  indulgences.  At  moh  timet  we  hardly  know  what  we  do 
till  it  is  done;  just  as,  at  ordinary  times,  we  know  not  what  we  think  till 
the  thought  is  gone. 

What  /  did  waa  to  lace  my  shoes  round  my  neck,  and  step  out  into  the 
brook,  where  I  leapt  from  stone  to  stone,  or  waded  along  the  pebbl/ 
bottom.  Whiiher  the  brook  went  I  knew  no  more  Hian  its  waters  did, 
and  thought  and  cared  no  more.  /  was  the  brodc,  and  away  I  danced 
accordingly,  only  pausing  now  and  then  when  a  bird  broke  suddenly 
into  song,  as  birds  will  do  on  moonlight  nights :  when  he  ceased,  then 
I  went  on  again. 

At  first,  all  about  me  waa  open  glade — the  sward  vividly  green,  the 
mtei  diamond  white,  especially  where  it  circled  round  the  stones  or  my 
feet  disturbed  it.  By-and-by,  however,  the  glade  began  to  narrow.  Trees 
drew  nearer  to  the  stream  on  either  side,  and  presently  I  came  to  a  plaoa 
in  its  path  which  was  quite  overehadowed  by  branches.  Bat  the  branches 
were  high,  there  were  many  breaks  between  them,  and  the  moon  shone 
through,  making  a  thousand  tantastio  patches  of  light  upon  the  water  and 
upon  the  grass.  This  was  more  beautiful  and  enchaatuig  still  1  The 
very  brook  seemed  to  rejoice  in  this  place  with  a  quicker,  louder  voice; 
while  as  for  me,  I  had  once  heard  a  ballad  about  "  lovely  night,-  "  and 
aa  I  went  along  now  I  ibund  myself  singing  these  two  words  in  my  heart 
continually — not  to  the  ballad-maker'a  tune,  though,  but  to  a  new  one. 

A  little  &rther,  and  we  were  both  silent — the  brook  and  I.  Tor  there 
was  a  surprise  for  na  at  this  point  The  boughs  gradually  came  down 
close  upon  the  stream,  making  it  very  dark.*  That,  however,  did  not 
bring  me  to  a  pause.  Gaily  I  pushed  my  way  through,  and  instantly 
found  myself  at  the  edge  of  a  break  in  the  copse  whioh  the  waters  quite 
filled — an  oval  space  where  tliey  suddenly  composed  themselves  and 
became  a  still  little  lake.  Bight  above  it  stood  the  moon.  The  leaves 
gUetened,  the  waters  shone,  but  the  banks  which  skirted  the  pool  under 
the  leaves  were  in  darkness.  I,  however,  who  stood  in  darkness  too, 
could  see  how  invitingly  these  banks,  broken  by  tree-boles  and  bushes, 
rose  irom  the  water  in  softly  sweUii^g  knolls,  and  I  longed  to  be  there. 
And  luckily  the  pond  was  shallow,  or  only  deep  in  the  middle ;  and  so  I 
waded  round  by  the  maigin,  and  went  and  eat  upon  a  pretty  bit  of  bank 
between  two  trees.  There  I  remained  I  do  not  know  how  long — the 
ecene  was  so  veiy  beautiful,  and  every  sound  so  soothing. 

But  when  a  leaf  fell  by-and-by,  and  floated  past,  "  Let  us  bathe,"  said 
my  limbs  one  to  another.    Said  and  done.    Without  any  consideration 

*  When  I  Tisit«d  this  place  a  little  while  after  ihe  time  m;  dear  madome  Ii  writing 
abont,  I  itroDgl;  nupected  the  Inubes  here  had  been  planted.  There  was  no  getting 
at  tbe  pnnd  hardly,  except  by  the  way  ibs  got  at  it— J.  D. 
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Kt  all,  I  tota  fonnd  njxlt  naked  in  the  warm  Digbt  air  and  the  stiH 
wsten  of  ibe  brook. 

You  must  kaoir  that  I  had  acquired  enough  of  the  art  of  nrimaung 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  tew  ftet  of  deep  water ;  and  as  the  pool  vaa  nowhera 
more  thnn  twenty  yaida  aorow,  I  waded  fearlenly  oat  toward  the  ccutre. 
llie  Water  did  deqien  theiv,  flir  tnora  than  I  drMmsd  ai  I  float«d  ovei 
it,  vrith  mj  &(x  turned  upward  to  the  moon.  Floating  Bometimet,  wadtsg 
•ometiraee,  sometimea  standing  hip~deep,  Tory,  very  etill,  th^  -with  my 
hair  gftthercd  tmm.  my  ^axn,  I  might  liaten  to  the  woodland  aonuda  that 
■wept  by  In  *ftrH  of  increasing  and  deorMatog  awsetncd— thns  p— cd 
lh«  time  away.  To  me  it  might  all  bare  been  a  moment ;  bnt  iha 
tnoon  went  on  steadil/,  marking  the  departing  minutee  by  a  ehadew 
drawn  (rrer  the  pool  like  a  shroud.  The  daiknesa  orept  over  fivm  ^m 
side  whence  I  had  started;  and  being  now  inclined  to  rest,  I  uiuawjJ  t» 
the  oppoflile  bonk,  and  lat  down,  watching  the  shadow  as  it  came. 

I  see  myself  sittilig  there,  my  ftoe  in  shade,  my  feet  dangling  in  the 
Water.  The  moon  goes  on  her  way  overhead,  ^t  at  length,  by  exteadh^ 
mj  foot,  I  cos  almost  hide  it  in  the  advancing  darknsaa.  And  a  pt«tty 
poatime  it  was  to  measure  off  in  thia  way  the  course  of  night;  bat 
pleoMoter  atitl  to  think  of  nothing  at  all,  bnt  eit  paddling  in  Ae  water. 

That  waa  not  to  lafit  long,  however.  As  I  drew  my  ioat  idly  aloi^  the 
hottom,  it  cangbt  in  what  I  thonght  were  weeds;  I  drew  up  my  foot; 
and  dimly  aaw  clinging  to  it  what  wag  not  a  Weed.  It  looked  to  roe  like  a 
tangled  bank  of  lace;  bnt  while  I  stared  at  it,  it  sKpped  from  -ray  ibot^ 
leaving  there  a  broken  string  of  beads,  which  also  dmpt  from  the  striBg 
one  by  one  into  the  water.  Before  I  could  recover  from  my  enrprne  only 
two  or  three  were  left — those  which  crossed  my  foot  and  lodged  there. 

I  aay  surprise,  but  that  is  a  feeble  word,  Aa  I  look  those  two  or 
three  great  beads  into  my  band,  I  trembled  with  a  thrill  that  scattered  my 
dreams  inatantly,  only  to  let  new  dreams,  new  wonders  in.  The  enchant- 
ment of  delight  was  diepelled,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  enchantment  of 
terror ;  and  as  thia  new  glamour  fell  upon  me,  tlie  moon  passed  over,  and 
was  onnght  into  a  eland,  and  wai  gone.  The  pool  waa  dark,  and  I  ma 
dark ;  all  but  a  strange  light  that  came  fresh  into  my  mind  aa  if  reflected 
into  it  fcom  those  dull  opaque  heads. 

Tn  this  strange  light  strange  ideas  came  and  went  like  dnmb  gboata 
that  rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  things  which  they  cannot  tell — ^vrbich  they 
ean  only  look ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  without  any  process  of  thoagbt, 
I,  a  child  of  thirteen,  felt  profbundly  that  I  held  a  rev^tion  in  my  hmd, 
if  I  could  only  ask  and  be  answered.  Shall  I  eay — will  it  seon  an  very 
odd  and  nnnatural  if  I  tell  what  sort  of  questioning  came  into  my  mind? 
Well,  put  into  words,  it  might  very  well  have  taken  the  ftrm  of  the  <dd 
troublesome  inqtriry,  "  Why  am  I,  a  cottager's  daughter,  sent  to  a  convoit 
school  in  France  7  "  That  was  my  thought — I  need  not  say  what  it  ss^tat 
beside  I  I  need  only  say  that  what  it  did  mean  never  fully  eid«ied  mj 
miod  till  that  moment.    It  was  a  qaeation  of  which  ^  did  not  knqv  tli« 
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whole  itgnifieance  till  now,  when  I  had  come  Qpon  that  which  I  fi^lt  sure 
oonld  hare  snawerad  Ul  Fbiloeophers  may  explain  all  thia  for  them- 
Belres  ;  for  mj  part,  I  want  no  explanation. 

Remember  that  I  wrb  a  woman-child  of  thirteen,  and  imagioe  the 
hoota  of  hnge  and  ghostly  ah^iea  that  came  into  my  mind  with  ooe  sub* 
picioD — or  rather  rerelation.  They  were  not  thov^htt  that  trcrnbled  me 
— they  were  phutoma,  and  terrible.  I  think  when  I  die  I  ahftU  sit  naked 
hj  another  pool,  aitd  Io<A  upon  another  d««d  array  of  ghosts  Kite  that 
Why,  eren  Qien  I  dionglit,  for  one  brief  moment,  ibat  I  must  have  died 
— I  had  <d)tnged  bd  much — I  had  beoome  giA«d  all  at  once  with  such 
wondernil  new  peroeptiona ;  and  it  wa«  this  idea,  followed  by  the  discof  ery 
tbU,  ■■  yet,  I  raalty  wai  alive,  that  fint  impelled  me  to  fly  irom  the  place. 
Bat  my  olothea  were  on  the  further  hmk — loiiKwhere  in  the  dork  -when 
I  might  never  find  them  I  Thia  was  a  new  alarm.  Again  I  plunged  into 
the  wal^,  but  not  before  I  had  tied  my  necklace  round  my  head,  bo  as  to 
carry  it  nfidy  over  withimt  hampering  my  hands.  Throng  the  sliallowei 
places  of  (he  pond  to  tiie  deeper,  where  (with  a  great  deal  of  oalmnen, 
-when  it  came  to  that,)  I  reaigned  mytalf  to  be  taken  up  by  itte  water,  to 
float  across  as  before. 

The  afcy,  to  which  my  face  was  once  more  ttuned,  etill  looked  bright, 
I  renembet,  but  there  wM  scaroely  enough  light  upon  the  po<J  sow  to 
show  the  whits  maik  that  moved  over  it.  Very  naturally,  I  suppose,  a 
picture  of  thia  fiice  of  mine  slowly  moving  over  the  dark  Water  came  into 
my  mind ;  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  jrictnie.  But  no  sooner  was  it  there 
than  it  changed  into  another  face— alw  turned  skyward  from  the  pool,  and 
looking  thither  as  I  had  seen  no  face  look  yet.  It  was  in  my  mind.  It 
was  on  the  water  floating  bedde  mine  own  I  -  So  I  fancied,  at  any  rate  ; 
and  turned  my  head  in  horror  to  assure  myeelf  that  it  was  not  eo,  and  sank. 

That  face,  which  was  only  an  idea,  a  phantom,  never  lefl  me.  I 
clierished  it  until  at  last,  when  my  own  had  changed  and  hnd  become  a 
woman's,  I  had  no  more  need  to  trouble  memory  about  it.  If  I  look  in 
the  glass,  there  is  the  other  face ;  and  if  I  loose  my  hair,  and  look  into 
clear  water,  there  is  the  vision  exactly. 

I  ennk  many  feet  deep,  grovelling  like  a  thing  already  dead  upon  the 
pebbly  floor.  Then  1  rose  again.  Drowning  people  are  generally  vouch- 
safed three  such  chances  of  life,  I  believe  ;  luckily,  one  was  enough  for  me. 
Gasping  into  the  full  consciousness  of  peril  with  the  first  breath  of  air 
that  touched  my  lips,  I  gathered  my  enfeebled  strength  into  one  effort, 
IwMed  over  the  treAcherous  hole,  regained  my  feet,  and  planted  them 
once  more  on  the  safe  soft  turf. 

There,  however,  I  am  sure  I  must  have  fallen  if  my  hand  bad  not 
immediately  lighted  on  the  homely  every-day  garments  I  had  cast  off— «n 
nge?  no,  not  an  hour  ago.  These  gave  me  what  I  needed  so  much,  an 
instant  hold  upon  the  good  commonplace  life  I  had  quitted  too  long ;  and 
it  mav  easily  be  understood  how  an  instinctive  eagerness  to  keep  that 
bold  hatiished  everjr  disposition  to  faint. 
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In  haste  I  began  to  dreu  mjaelf— ia  liaste  to  leave  a  «ditade,  m 
mptnrous  st  first,  which  now  opproancd  me  with  stifling  dread ;  ibr  it  ni 
as  if  some  inviaible  nickednen  had  come  and  sacked  all  life  and  iwtet- 
ness  from  the  air.  Ifl  coold  find  the  open  glade — that  is  to  gaj,  any  open 
glade-~-I  had  no  doubt  I  ahonld  aoon  and  eaaily  find  my  waj  hose ;  fci  I 
knew  the  place  I  wm  now  in  conld  not  be  Tsr  Irom  my  &ther'i  ham. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  aaid  to  myself  half  aloud ;  bat  "  my  ftther'i 
bouse "  were  words  that  fell  palpably  dead  from,  my  lips.  They  vert 
dead.  I  felt  1  conld  uerer  utter  them  again  now;  and  with  that  I  ronem- 
bered  my  nec^oce,  and  put  my  hand  up  to  learn  whether  I  had  not  M 
it  when  I  sank.  It  was  there.  I  took  it  in  my  hands  that  I  might 
examine  iti  beads  by  the  one  TiWd  stream  of  moonlight  which  penetntei 
through  the  boughs  above,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  bloody  I  There  va 
blood  upon  them,  and  upon  my  hand  I 

How  I  managed  to  eacapa  from  the  place  afler  this  dreadful  nght  [bi 
how  should  beads  be  wet  with  blood  Qat  have  just  come  up  inm  twdn 
feet  of  water?)  I  do  not  know.  But  I  must  soon  have  gained  al^dw 
break  of  sward,  and  there  fell  down  insensible  at  last 

[As  for  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  she  eould  reason  about  it 
at  such  a  Ume.  There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it^  really.  Wla 
aha  sank  her  temple  grazed  upon  the  pebbles.  When  she  put  up  hf 
hand  to  feel  for  the  neoklaca  it  passed  over  the  wound.  It  ii  filu» 
raough ;  but  the  ex^anation  was  never  quite  enough  to  satUff  luadtiae; 
which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. — J.  D.J 


chaweb  il 
Mt  Stbasqeb. 
Jdhe  nights  are  short,  my  exhaustion  was  great.  The  swoon  passed  into 
sleep,  I  suppose  ;  bat  there  I  lay  till  oAer  dawn  next  morning,  and  era 
then  I  did  not  wake  naturally,  A  man's  voice  roused  me ;  and  I  staittd 
up  trembUog  n-ith  dread,  for  I  thought  the  voice  was  my  father's.  It  *u 
not  his.  The  voice  belonged  to  a  man  oa  horseback,  who  had  seen  mi 
lying  half  naked  on  the  ground,  ijrom  one  of  the  forest  roods.  He  «U  ■> 
much  frightened  as  I  was. 

[And  no  wonder.  With  her  white  &oe  and  her  white  gown,  is 
bur  streaming,  and  an  unearthly  look  in  her  eyes — ^which,  at  erdi»ai1 
times,  no  man  could  look  into  for  more  than  a  moment — I  oonfias  nj 
sea-bred  snperstition  came  in,  and  I  did  take  her  for  something  saps' 
natural,  till  I  observed  one  thing :  she  had  caught  up  her  shoes  yrbtat  sba 
ran  from  the  pond,  and  there  they  were  dangling  from  her  hand. — J-  D-] 

But  the  surprise  did  not  last  long.    I  know  now  (though  nobody  hil 
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railed  roe  beantifnl  yet)  that  I  faocinated  him,  and  he  is  welcome  lo 
knoir  that  he  won  my  childish  confidence  bj  hia  troubled  lace,  which 
had  in  it  the  more  tium  kindneas  of  a  sudden  uDwilling  interest;  and  it 
was  not  an  unhaadsomc  &ce  either.  But  there  wa>  much  shyneaa  on  both 
aidea.  He  was  in  no  huny  to  approach  me,  and  though  he  called  I  would 
not  go  to  him.  However,  he  diamounted  at  last,  and  came  and  questioned 
me— Mill  at  a  little  distance.  What  was  my  name  1  Margaret  Forster. 
Where  did  I  live  7  No  uuwer.  My  hand  was  bloody,  and  my  forehead ; 
bow  came  I  in  that  plight  7  I  had  been  bathing ;  I  fell  and  hurt  myself; 
that  was  all ;  and  now  would  he  be  good  enough  to  go  away.  But  ^ould 
he  not  leeme  oafe  home  ?  No  I  The  propowtioo  was  hateful ;  and  before 
anything  more  could  be  said  about  it,  I  ran  back  into  ^e  copse,  where  I 
had  Idb  half  my  clothes. 

His  gentleman  did  not  follow  me,  and  I  did  not  iear  that  he  would. 
On  tLe  oontraiy,  I  almost  wished  he  had  done  bo  when  I  again  caught 
aight  of  that  dieadfiil  pool.  And  yet  how  little  dreadful  it  seemed  now, 
with  the  tender  innocent  light  of  early  morning  eihinitig  on  it,  and  a 
hundred  birds  twittering  in  the  boughs,  which  here  and  there  bent  down 
and  dipped  their  leaTes  in  its  waters.  I  thought  I  should  be  afiaid  to 
stand  on  its  brink  again,  but  I  was  not.  Only  one  thijlg  I  could  not  do, 
and  that  was  to  waah  my  atained  hand  in  it  ;  and  yet  when  I  had 
finished  my  "  rustic  toilette,"  I  lingered  there,  wondering,  wondering,  till 
last  night's  {honghts  and  scenes  were  reproduced  too  Ttvidly.  For  a 
moment  even,  the  whole  place  became  dark  agaio — which  was  only  because 
toy  eyes  were  dimmed  by  fasting  sickness,  no  doubt ;  but  it  drove  me 
away  with  a  bosomiiit  of  fiuuting  thoughts.  I  bigan  to  tire,  body  and 
mind,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  longed  for  the  tomb-like  seduuon 
of  my  room  at  school. 

No  sooner  had  I  cleared  the  copse  than  I  came  &ca  to  fiice  with  the 
stranger  again.  He  had  remounted  his  hone,  but  seemed  hardly  to  have 
moved  fiom  the  place  where  I  parted  from  him.  And  he  looked  so 
anzioua,  aod  I  was  so  changed,  that  I  bad  no  hesitation  now,  but  went  lo 
him  at  once. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  child  7 "  he  siud. 

"  Take  me  away.  I  don't  want  to  go  home  any  more.  I  don't  know 
-where  to  go." 

He  SEud  something  about  a  "  place  of  safety,"  dismounted,  lifted  me 
Into  the  saddle,  and  contrived  to  support  me  Uiere  while  he  guided  his 
horse,  which  went  at  the  gentlest  pace.  My  kind  stranger  was  very 
thoughtfal ;  for  my  part,  I  was  sick  of  thought;  and  so  we  had  nothing 
■  to  aay  to  each  other ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  had  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  travelling  away  from  a  home  I  had  never  loved,  and 
now  had  learned  to  dread.  As  to  arguing  about  my  "  position"  or  my 
fotnre,  I  made  no  approach  to  any  such  thing.  Nor  had  I  any  definite 
notion  "  about  abandoning  my  home  for  ever."  It  was  enough  Uiat  I  was 
not  lo  return  thither  now,  with  lust  night's  mysteries  brooding  in  my  heart. 
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But  we  had  not  gone  far  before  it  eeomed  probable  thiit  mj  run- 
sway  journey  would  ba  delayed,  at  the  least.  Once  more  kU  became 
dadc  around  me.  The  eickneaB  of  hunger  and  exhaustion  had  returned  ; 
but  though  my  eyes  were  so  loisty  thai  I  could  not  aee,  and  my  hea^  ao 
dizay  that  I  thought  it  must  soon  go  lonnd  viaihly,  I  alill  managed  to  go 
OD  nnsoapected  of  my  mecUtatiTe  aompanion.  The  inevitable  moment 
came  at  laM,  though ;  lorahing  forward,  I  fell  npon  hia  ihoalder  inaenaible. 

When  next  I  came  to  my  sauus — 

[Here  let  me  ooma  in  with  a  woi-d  or  two.  I  hara  nothing  to  mty  to 
Hs^iaret's  desoriptioDt,  exoept  that  of  course  they  obtain  little  of  my 
feelings,  my  embarrassment.  Here  was  I,  a  man  who,  at  tbnitean  ycfus 
or  BO,  had  been  put  aboard  an  East  India  ship,  and  abaiidoned  in  her  ; 
and  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterward  had  pawed  a  life  wliich 
took  me  into  all  wrts  of  places  and  amongst  all  sorts  of  pacq^ ;  and  yet 
never,  I  may  say,  did  I  find  a  fcaling  in  my  heart  that  gave  ua  uiy  mr^ 
prise  till  then.  It  is  not  for  me  to  detoribe  it  :  I  am  not  Ma.  9ha  ham 
said  "baoination,"  and  I  don't  know  any  better  word,  jfiiboB]/  wiit 
liu^  viough. 

I  was  wmdariDg  a  good  deal,  and  not  at  all  looking  at  the  diiM,  wlien 
she  fell  en  my  shoulder.  For  a  moment  I  thought  she  was  dead,  naturally  • 
bat  it  soon  appeared  she  wasn't,  and  ao  I  laid  her  ia  a  song  place,  Bamdc 
my  horse  fast,  and  got  on  a  bough  to  observe  iriiflthar  there  Via  may 
cottage  ia  aight.  There  was ;  and  at  so  great  distaase.  It  was  the  aame 
that  my  madame  has  described;  and  just  as  it  appeared  to  hv  ao  it 
appeared  to  me.  If  It  had  been  a  ship  I  would  not  have  trusted  it,  bnt 
being  a  cottage  I  hod  no  toasoi  to  condda  my  own  ideas  about  it  of  any 
account.  Nor  did  I  mean  to  go  up  to  it  with  any  par^enlar  eaotioa; 
but  it  seems  I  did  so,  for  (he  good  people  w»e  not  aware  of  me  even  what 
I  had  got  the  door  open  and  stood  within  the  threehold. 

All  I  cotild  see  was  a  narrow  stone  passage ;  and  for  a  momcBt  the 
house  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  beoi  abandoned.  But  jutt  as  I  was  about 
to  call  out,  a  woman's  voice  exclaimed  with  uncommon  shriUitesi — 

"  Tou  old  fool,  you  mart  And  her ! " 

"  Don't  see  any  mart  about  it,"  answered  a  gnifibr  voice.  "  Therell 
be  no  particular  row  about  her  if  you  don't  make  any."  I  thought  be  said 
this  in  a  bitter,  sorry  sort  of  way. 

"  And  we're  to  starve  I "  ttie  woman  acreams  louder  tiiaa  ever. 

"  And  we're  to  starve,"  lepltes  the  other.  "  If  so  be  that  we  don't 
work,  which  we  might  try  for  a  bit  of  a  change." 

"  You  work,  vagabcmea  I "  the  woman  h^n  ^aln ;  trot  &e  mtm 
stopped  her  by  shouthig  in  a  voioe  that  might  have  knocked  her  down — 

"Let  bet  let  be,  woman  I  You're  grieving  for  your  gut  I  Tm  a 
grieving  for  the  little  maidi  " 

The  conversation  seemed  likely  to  end  there,  and  n  1  pretended  to 
have  just  come  to  the  door,  rattling  at  the  latch  and  calling.     Thj 
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brou^t  both  parties  intd  the  phiaage  in  Tsrj  qnick  time ;  and  when  I 
told  them  I  bad  fotmd  a.  jtmng  lady  i^nting  in  the  wood,  and  wanted 
aosistance  ibr  her,  th«  womaa  begab  to  hallaballoo  about  her  poor  child, 
while  the  man  came  eat  with  me — eagerly  enough. 

Of  conrM  that  conTenation  gave  me  eatMa  ideas  and  auapiciooa. 
What  they  were  exactly  it  would  be  hard  to  aaj  now,  but  I  felt  that  tJoeia 
vraa  aomethiug  wnng.  At  any  rate,  there  waa  good  reason  for  th«  child's 
unwiUingDW  to  return  hcane  i  aboi^  ^at  I  made  m;  mind  up  at  once,  and 
determioed  to  look  into  the  matM  a  little.  By  whii^ii  time  I  began  to  think 
jnyaelf  fortunate  in  being  mt)de  an  ioilTument  ef  Providence,  when,  in 
fact,  I  waa  bec<nning  a  tool  ef  the  deril'p.    Not  that  I  blame  km. 

Tbia  man  Forster  and  myself  oarried  ftfargaret  to  the  hoqae,  an4 
upftaira  into  her  bodmom,  where  we  iaid  her  on  bar  be4.  The  woman 
followed  UH  up,  proTtDg,  as  ^  did  ao,  that  she  4oaId  weep,  as  well  aa  speak, 
shriller  than  most  women.  And  then  she  was  mxioilB  to  get  rid  of  m« 
with  profuse  thanks,  telling  me  to  go  down  while  she  brought  her  daughter 
to.  But  that  I  would  not  do.  "  Some  water,  ou'am  1"  lays  L  "Ton'll 
oUaw-me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  tecdrar."  And  I  removed  tbe  bur 
ijrom  Uargarst'a  wou&ded  temples  very  deliberately,  as  if  I  meant  a  goc4 
deal  t^  it.  In  fact,  I  put  on  a  deep  pretence  of  knonledga  and  auspicioni 
thinking  that  that  might  bring  out  A  betrayal  of  the  something  wrong 
which  I  believed  ia  wiUi  too  mnoh  pleasure,  perhapiL  In  pnrauanoe  of 
this  policy  I  anatohed  tlie  vatex  from  Mr*.  Torstor's  hand,  (whiah  trsm* 
blad  I  observed,)  and  sprinkled  it  myself  on  the  child's  Cue.  She  revived 
alDagat  immediately,  and  sat  np  In  the  bed  ;  but  it  waa  olaar  aha  did  not 
know  where  she  was  at  first. 

In  rising  up,  she  opened  the  hand  which  was  marked  with  blood,  and, 
tmnoticed  by  the  rest,  those  beads  fell  from  it  upon  the  bed.  They 
startled  me,  too,  for  they  were,  stained  as  she  describes  them.  I  took  them 
□p,  and  made  the  woman  a  bOw,  offering  them  to  her. 

She  took  them  in  a  coBfased,  wondering  sort  of  way,  aa  if  she  did  not 
mtderstand  what  ihey  meant ;  and  I  think  she  was  going  to  say  so,  whan 
a  flaah  of  horror  came  into  her  Ace.  Again  ahe  set  up  her  pipe.  "  My 
child,  my  poor  child  I "  she  cned,  that  being  the  only  exclamation  sh» 
cooM  think  of,  it  seemed. 

The  cry  brought  h^  oliild  back  to  psrfaot  conamoiuness.  She  answered 
in  a  auddea  dear  vmce— "I  do  not  believe  iti  I  am  not  your  chiUl 
Give  them  to  me  I "  (the  beads  she  meant.)    *■  They  are  mine  I     They  are 

■ "    She  did  not  finish  the  sentsnoe,  for  the  woman  quigkly  tossed 

them  back  to  hv  upon  the  bed. 

Nobody  now  qrake.  Forster  turned  to  leave  the  room,  looking  like  a 
guilty  dog  who  is  sorry  for  his  &n]t.  But  J  waa  not  dime  yet.  Now  was 
my  time.  "  Stuy,"  «id  I,  putting  on  my  oU  quarter-desk  style,  "  we 
muat  have  a  little  coqvmacion  about  this,  if  you  plnsac.  The  yonng 
Jady  can  lake  can  of  benelf  now,  nA  doubt.  Oblige  me  hf  ate^iag 
dowKstairsi" 
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Only  a  few  words  appeared  ob  my  bro\ni  and  thnTdled  monel  ol 
salvage,  but  tlii're  vas  something  about  diem  wbicli,  tt  tlie  first  glance, 
carried  me  back  to  scliooL  I  thought  1  most  liaTO  scflD  the  handwriting 
there.  Indeed  I  ahould  have  been  eure  of  it,  had  it  not  oeaunod  to  me 
that  ladies  everywhere  wrote  very  much  alike;  and  thia  wu  a  lady's 
writing  certainly.  And  what  were  the  words?  Tbeae,  as  I  reraemb^ 
them,  in  so  many  parts  and  ends  of  sentences,  one  over  the  odier,  in  ibis 
TfUe: — 

"  lied  in  Algeria 

"  lib  Md  cuEer  has 

"  is  mj  death  bed 

which  last  word  was  obviously  "  indigence"  before  its  mutiktioa. 

That  was  all :  and  es  I  could  not  perceive  in  these  broken  words  any 
reference  to  myself,  or  the  remotest  connection  with  my  parenta,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  had  found  a  mere  chance  fragment  of  waste  paper,  auch  as 
was  commonly  brought  home  on  market  days.  At  the  same  tune,  I  was 
in  no  haste  to  cast  it  away,  and  was  still  poring  over  it,  wondering  what 
had  become  of  ihe  letter  I  wished  bo  much  to  see,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  rustling  at  the  door.     It  was  my  mother. 

Softly  aa  I  left  my  room,  she  (who  had  also  been  lying  awake,  do 
doubt)  had  heard  me,  while  my  absorption  had  deafened  me  to  htr  foot' 
steps.    And  there  she  stood. 

It  was  the  nature  of  this  woman,  who  oould  control  herself  so  veil  on 
ordinary  occa^on^  to  have  sudden  fits  of  cmdty  c^ild  and  intense  as  polai 
frost.  I  plaioly  saw  the  spasm  upon  her  £ice  as  she  came  toward  ue  now 
with  her  teeth  clenched,  like  a  mechanical  thing  tnade  to  tear  and  rood. 
But  I,  who  felt  nothing  but  an  unaccustomed  sense  of  anger  and  di^ost 
at  sight  of  her,  did  not  stir;  nor  did  I  cry  out,  but  stood  passive  while  she 
came  up  to  mc,  took  the  hand  in  which  I  held  the  bit  of  half-burnt  pftper, 
and  wrenched  it  till  my  puin  and  rage  w«re  so  great  that  I  dashed  my 
disiaigaged  hand  into  ber  face.  She  dec^at^  instantly;  and  now,  thoagbt 
I,  I  shall  be  killed.  But  the  woman  only  stared  at  me  with  a  mnddled 
stare,  collected  her  senses,  and  then  quietly  ordered  me  upstairs.  I  toU 
her  I  wanted  water.  Slie  answered,  in  her  coarae  way,  that  if  I  did  not 
"  move  "  I  ehould  have  more  of  it  than  was  good  for  me.  Then  I  thought 
upon  the  forest  pool ;  perhaps  she  thought  about  It  too.     I  know  we  both 

trembled  for  some  reason. And  all  thia  happened  in  the  bright  and 

lovely  stillness  of  a  June  morning,  an  hour  af\er  dawn. 

This  day,  so  badly  begun,  passed  painfully — more  painfully  eren  than 
the  day  before,  for  then  a  weariness  and  exltaustion  of  body  made  elTort- 
less  dreams  of  half  my  thoughts.  But  now  I  was  rcfireshed,  my  su^- 
cions  and  spprelieasions  were  refreshed  alao.  Besides,  there  waa  much 
muttered  conversation  below  stairs  at  intervals;  and  I  feared  what  might 
become  of  me  after  my  daring  deed  if  the  kind  stranger  did  not  retara. 
But  he  kept  his  word  ;  and  I  cannot  say. how  glad  I  was  when  I  aw 
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him  riding  up  to  (lie  faouae :  though  Le  had  not  a  clteerful  look  himself, 
I  tremeoiber. 

Bidard  Ponter — that  is  to  uy,  my  fUllier,  jou  know — wu  aot  at 
homo  when  the  atranger  arrived;  but  he  came  in  aooa  aiterwaTda,  with  a 
rules  and  some  other  garden  toola  upon  hia  shoulder. 

[I  had  seen  him  in  the  forest,  oa  my  way — very  near  the  apot  where 
I  fonnd  Afargaret  He  had  hia  tools  'with  him  then  ;  and  I  hailed  him, 
asking  whether  be  was  going  home  from  work.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me,  turning  out  of  my  way. — J.  D.J 

And  then  there  was  another  long  conversation  between  them — «  time 
of  awfulest  suipenie  for  me,  poor  little  girl,  who  sat  trembling  in  cHie  long 
ahirer  frona  the  first  moment  to  the  last ;  and  yet,  I  dare  to  say,  there  was 
no  man-child  of  my  age  alive  with  greater  coolnesa,  or  patience,  or  reaolu- 
tioa.  If  the  stranger  had  only  come  up  to  give  me  a  word  of  encoorage- 
nent,  then  there  would  have  been  little  trembling  even.  But  he  did  not ; 
oontenting  himself  with  waving  hia  hand  to  me,  aa,  from  the  window,  I 
Tatched  hi|u  alight.  And  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  a  man  who  canoot 
smile  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

At  length,  my  mother  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a  diy 
voice  called  me  down.  I  was  to  take  supper  with  my  parents  and  my 
new  friend ;  thougli,  as  to  that,  everything  in  the  room  seemed  new.  What 
change  it  whs  that  had  come  over  us  all,  I  have  no  language  to  explain ; 
but  I  felt  it  stro^Iy  as  soon  aa  I  eame  into  the  light  of  the  two  guttering 
candlea  which  had  been  set  up  (instead  of  one)  in  honour  of  the  guest. 
The  disonasion,  &e  arrangements  of  the  party,  had  got  into  the  air  ;  and 
be  was  not  more  a  stranger  now  than  Mr.  and  lifrs.  Fonter,  my  parents. 
Aa  for  me,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  like  a  lady. 

My  mother  waa  the  only  one  of  us  who  ate  much  of  the  bread  and  ■ 
cheese  and  batter  which  made  up  our  supper.  For  her,  both  mind  and 
appetite  seemed  to  be  unusually  lively,  and  she  waa  evidently  proud  of  her 
superiority  over  d»  aj^tation  which  possessed  the  rest  of  us.  My  father 
vaa  exoeedingty  restless ;  and  whenever  he  glanced  at  me,  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  nervousness,  and  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  which  was  iar 
l^Arder  to  bear  than  the  onblinkiog  contemplation  of  his  wife:  who,  while 
she  munched,  gazed  on  me  as  if  I  hod  become  a  curious  aud  grateful  object 
of  speculation.  Tbe  stranger  neither  looked  nor  spoke  after  hia  first 
greeting,  but  his  presence  gave  me  some  such  feeling  aa,  I  suppose,  a  poor 
wreloh  in  the  dock  must  have  when  he  thinks  he  sees  a  friendly  jntyman. 

Welcome,  then,  was  my  mother's  voice,  when,  still  munching,  she  began 
a  set  hwangue  about  my  nbstiuscy,  my  base't  ingratitude,  my  wilfulnesa 
which  nothing  could  be  done  with,  and,  more  than  all,  my  ridiculous 
ideas.  Upon  these  she  harped  till  I  was  ready  to  cry  for  vexation  ;  for  I 
b<^an  to  Aink  she  might  be  right,  and  that  I  really  was  nothing  but  a 
**  bnoiiul  marm,"  who  despised  her  own  flesh  and  blood  all  through  their 
trying  to  give  her  a  lady's  education  fit  for  a  governess.    "  Fit  for  a  gover- 
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j;i«n  1 "  That  explnined  everythiog.  But  wheo  I  raised  mj  dune- 
burning  ayes  to  learn  fiom  my  father's  nnd  the  Btnngei's  lace  how  &r  th^ 
knew  my  naDghtinett,  or  how  much  they  saiictioned  the  terrible  ipecdi, 
I  was  comforted ;  for  the  grarity  of  dieir  looks  appeared  rather  as  if  it  «tf 
asBiimed  to  add  weight  to  what  they  did  not  quite  beliere  in,  and  *bkh 
also  was  being  carried  too  far  for  their  taste,  as  well  as  mine.  A  cbilfi 
eyes  are  quick  to  detect  such  little  ineiDcerities. 

However,  my  mother  was  too  pleased  with  her  task  to  obserre  any  me 
but  me,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Accordingly,  she  went  on  in  a  sinin 
more  and  more  animated,  till  she  came  to  the  real  purpoae  ofthehsiangiu, 
which  was  to  announce  that  my  pnrents  had  reaolred  at  last  to  be  done 
with  me ;  at  any  rate,  till  I  learned  to  honour  my  &ther  and  mother  lint 
iny  days  might  be  long  in  the  land.  Impoveriah  themaelvee  ai^  more  fx 
au  UDgratefiil  hussy,  who  could  tit  and  hear  all  her  wickedness  eipcscd 
with  the  impudence  of  a  highwayman's  horse,  they  oerer  would;  snd 
therefore  it  was  very  lucky  for  me  that  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  wu  dd 
use  telling  lies,  and  who  would  only  laugh  at  my  romantic  tates,  ^ 
offered  to  send  me  to  another  school,  which  was  not  in  France.  "As  if 
France  makes  any  diSerence  to  ns  1 "  she  aud. 

"  That  is  to  lay,"  added  the  stranger,  "  I  will  do  so  if  you  are  atill 
anxioua  to  leave  home.     Are  you  7  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  boldly.  "  I  am  afraid  to  stop  here.  I  wonU  raa 
away  rather  !  " 

"  There,  you  hear  1  "  said  my  mother,  demonstratively. 

"  Exactly  what  I  feared,"  the  stranger  muttered.  "  Well,  we  wbbI 
let  you  run  away,  Margaret,  if  we  con  help  it ;  that  woold  serer  do.  Too 
shall  havo  a  new  home,  a  new  school,  you  know — if  yoa  pleaae ;  and  tbo 
we  shall  see  whether  you  are  really  so  wilful  and  wicked  as  yonr  modus 
says  you  are." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  she  Is  my  mother  I " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Go  to  bed,  ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Forster.  I  obeyeS,  sulkily  enoi^ 
no  doubt,  and  sorry  that,  in  spite  of  my  resolutions  to  the  contrary,  1  i^ 
agun  spoken  my  mind. 

So  the  matter  was  concluded,  not  happily — not  to  bear  good  fHiit  is 

The  stranger's  horse  was  lodged  for  the  night  in  a  wood-died  wbidi 
stood  near  the  house  ;  how  be  himself  was  accommodated  I  do  not  kui*. 
But  in  the  morning,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  judge  of  the  tims  I? 
"  sun-up,"  I  spied  him  walking  moodily  backward  and  forward  under  llx 
trees  at  a  little  distance.    Now  I  wanted  to  speak  with  him  nnohaerred. 

Waking  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  overheard  my  parents  talHiigi 
tlie  partition  which  divided  my  room  from  theirs  bang  nothing  bat  > 
thin  wooden  veil  papered.  My  mother's  voice  was  indistioct;  but  nf 
fidUer's  was  of  that  rough,  low,  grumbling  character  which  can  be  h«vd 
dmoct  as  plainly  through  au  oaken  door  as  at  the  lipa  of  the  spesktf' 
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All  iliat  be  said  was  distinct  enough ;  while  as  for  my  mother,  1  h&ppen 
to  have  a  gift  of  what  mn/  be  called  second  hearing :  others  have  it,  too, 
perhaps.  A  brief  sentence  ii  apoken  so  low  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inarticulate  sounds  reach  me.  They  are  unintelligible.  I  try, 
but  I  cannot  make  of  ihem  a  single  word;  when  all  in  a  moment  ihe  whole 
sentence  is  repeated  in  my  col's  as  if  reverberated  &om  some  distant  point 
in  the  air. 

Assisted  by  this  faculty  (tested  many  times),  I  made  out  ss  much  of 
my  mother's  part  iu  the  conversation  as  my  father's,  because  he  bad  not 
BO  much  to  say.    In  such  scraps  as  these  : — 

She.  "  I  can  hardly  get  at  her." 

He.  "So  uncommon  close." 

She.  "  Saw  directly  by  her  hair  she  had  been  in  the  water.  Drownded 
berself,  it  would  have  been  no  loss  as  thugs  turn  out.  A'most  like  a 
providence,  isn't  it?" 

He.  "  Humph.     You  don't  like  ber,  you  know." 

She.  "Beggar.     Take  her — a  good  riddance." 

He.  "  Some'at  over,  that's  one  thing ! " 

She.  "  Few  pounds.    No  harm  in  him — a  fool,  I  think  I " 

He.  "  TJooommoD  s'picious,  /  think.     Seen  me  with  (hem  took  too." 

She.  "  Spilt  milk.     Besides,  we  have  done  nothing." 

He.  "  About  them  beads." 

She.  "  Tliat  do  seem  strange.     Can't  make  it  out." 

He.  "  Think  he's  got  'em  7 

She.  "  If  be  hasn't,  I'll  have  'em,  depend  on  it." 

He.  "But  if  behave?" 

She.  "  Better  say  nothing  at  all,  of  course." 

He.  "I  believe  you're  right  Well,  let  us  get  shot  of  it,  Betsy, 
Sooner  the  better  now." 

She.  "  Few  pounds,  tba^s  some  comfort.    G'night" 

There  the  conversation  ended,  with  noaght  that  appeared  of  any  ape- 
&al  significance  to  me,  except  the  reference  to  the  necklace.  This  revived 
the  vivid  suspicions  I  had  conceived  at  the  pool's  brink;  whereas,  I 
myself  had  already  begun  to  think  of  them  as  the  oApring  of  the 
romantic  fancy  my  mother  had  ridiculed.  The  face  that  had  floated  with 
mine  upon  the  water  looked  into  my  mind  aguo,  and  my  beating  heart 
kept  me  awake  very  long.  Nor  should  I  have  got  to  sleep  at  all,  I  think, 
if  I  had  not  resolved  to  relate  that  evening's  adventures  to  my  stranger, 
snd  ask  him  about  the  beads. 

So  when  I  saw  him  pacing  up  and  down  under  the  trees,  I  made  haste 
to  dress,  slipped  out  swiAly,  sofUy,  and  then  went  with  all  the  demoreneas 
of  a  good  little  girl  toward  the  well,  knowing  that  he  must  see  me  in 
possiug.  Bnt  although  I  held  the  beads  in  tny  hands,  my  poipoae  faltered 
OS  soon  as  it  was  begun.  Somehow,  my  vision  and  my  speculations  were 
not  to  be  spoken  of— not  only  because  growa  people  would  be  sure  to 
think  them  abrard  and  "  forward,"  but  becauso  they  seemed  to  have  » 
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certain  Bacredneea  of  tlieir  own.  To  tell  of  them,  I  fennd,  vat  comettiing 
like  telling  &  cooflded  eecret.  And  then  I  thoaght  of  the  peremptory  «ay 
in  which  the  stranger  had  eaid  "  NonsetiBe  !  "  last  night. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  for  consideration,  The  stranger  cant 
up,  and  settled  my  difficulties  in  his  own  way  at  once,  "  What,  so  earlj, 
Margaret  ?  "  he  said.  "  Good  morning  to  you,"  and  took  the  hand  nlich 
had  the  beads  in  it.     Out  they  fell  into  hie  own  :  I  was  so  conlhsed. 

"  Our  hrokea  necklace,  isn't  it  7  "  said  he. 

"  Yes  ! "  I  altered. 

"  The  blood  on  them  rather  frightened  us  yesterday,  and  tiiey  are  njly 
enough  at  the  beat.  Well,  we  must  have  a  new  necklace,  1  mppose." 
And  with  that  he  tosaed  my  beads  into  the  iur,  high  over  the  trees,  Stti 
boy  at  play. 

I  could  not  repress  a  little  cry  of  dlspleasnre  fts  they  disappeared:  A 
which  he,  too,  looked  serioua,  aa  if  he  feared  he  had  forgotten  hitnself. 

"  Why,  they  were  of  no  raltie  ?  "  ho  said,  Holicitoualy.  "  Tou  had  no 
particular  reason  to  set  store  by  them  T" 

"Oh,  no;  but " 

"But  what,  child?" 

"  They  were  so  pretty  ! " 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all !  "  He  smiled,  strolled  away  townrd  the  wooddd 
to  look  after  hia  horse,  and  there  was  an  end  of  another  little  episode.  Mj 
treuRireB,  so  strangely  coma  by,  were  gone  irrettoverably  I  It  is  impoatiUf 
to  say  what  a  painful  Bense  of  emptiness  and  iatal  loA  my  foolish  pnng 
heart  felt  at  that  moment ;  and  yet,  to  be  candid,  I  must  confess  I  iris  lU 
the  cheerfuller  for  it  immediately  afterwards. 

But  once  more  1  was  to  hear  about  my  dower,  at  any  rate.  This  wai 
soon  after  the  stranger  had  gone  away  agun,  promising  to  write  to  m^- 
to  me  myself  1 — within  a  week. 

"  Margaret,"  said  my  mother,  "  what  has  become  of  the  trnmperj  JM 
made  such  a  baby-fuss  about  the  other  morning  J  " 

"  What  trumpery  ?  " 

"  Them  rubbishing  beads  I " 

"  I  gave  them  to  the  gentleman  1 " 

"Tou  did  I  and  what,"  she  continued,  her  eyea  kindling,  "did  U  A" 
rith  themT" 

"  Threw  them  away  I" 

"  Oh,'*T»id  she,  looking  for  the  truth  In  ray  face,  and  finding  il, "  "7 
proper  too." 

Aft^  that  Mrs.  Pbrster  seelned  more  comfbrtabTe,  and  she  ceitaiiilj 
was  more  harmonious. 

The  days  passed  away  now  very  much  as  before,  except  for  d« 
distrust  which  made  us  all  eyes,  and  the  expectancy  which  mide  v 
lik«  a  femily  of  perpetual  listeners.  Abo,  I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  k«« 
the  house.  Tie  letter  came.  It  told  me  that  the  writer,  whose  mnt  1 
Sow  fint  knew  to  be  Densil,  had  found  A  Bchool  for  me  in  DondibiKi 
"  *■  ''■■  ^■'"■'^■^ 
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ibat  if  I  had  not  cliaDged  my  mind,  and  mj  parentH  atiil  consented,  I  had 
only  to  meet  him  with  my  mother  at  Madame  Lamouc'e  on  the  foUowing 
Tnesdajr,  and  the  arrangement  eoold  be  completed ;  only  if  I  did  not  like 
Madame  Lamont,  or  Madame  Lamont's  honse,  I  was  to  say  bo  at  once. 
This  letter  vas  accompanied  by  another  for  my  mother,  containing  some 
certifications  of  Madame'a  proficiency  and  high  character. 

"  If  I  had  not  changed  my  mind  I "  An  soon  aa  the  letter  arrived 
I  thought  I  had.  MisgiTings  crept  in  on  me.  I  had  to  recall  that  &ce,  to 
rdterate  my  own  feaw,  in  order  to  keep  my  courage  up.  But  lore  of 
change,  a  dn«d  of  home,  and  diagnat  at  the  French  eeminary  (s[ate  of  the 
eerere  half-kindness  of  its  English  go»eraeas),  prerailed ;  and,  indeed,  I 
Eoon  saw  from  my  mother's  demeanour  that  to  "  change  my  mind  "  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  day  arrived.  TVe  reached  Madame  Laraont's  after  the  smoothest 
jonmey,  and  there,  in  my  presence,  the  circumstnncea  of  the  case  were 
repeated.  I  was  the  little  girl  in  whom  Mr.  Denzil  had  tdken  so  generous 
an  interest.  Mrs.  Forater  ftaa  my  mother,  grateful  for  the  good  iortnne 
of  her  child,  whose  education  she  resolved  ahonld  be  Gt  for  a  gorerneas  as 
Boon  RB  she  (I)  was  out  <>f  long  clothes.  Mrs.  Forster  had  already  spent 
almost  all  her  own  poor  savings  on  me  already ;  bo  that  the  gentleman's 
kindness  was,  you  might  say,  double.  Only  one  thing  surprised  me  :  my 
mother  spoke  of  Mr.  Denzil  te  if  she  had  known  him  for  many  years. 

Madame,  I  remember,  was  very  polity  and  ecstatically  interested. 
Mr.  Demil  was  awkward  and  silent.  But,  on  parting,  he  took  me  a 
little  aside,  put  a  half-soTereign  into  my  hand,  and  said  impressively, 
"  Now,  Margaret,  be  a  good  girl.  Work  at  your  book,  don't  give  way  to 
nonsense^  and  don't  talk  I " 

Which  was  erfctly  how  my  fiithet  took  leave  of  me.  Delivering  bis 
injanctions  Irom  bis  seat  in  the  cart  in  which  he  had  driven  us  to  the  rait 
way  station — "Mai^ret,"  said  he,  "whatever  you  do,  be  a  good  gal. 
Stick  to  your  lenona,  but  mind  you  be  a  good  gnl.  And  remember  thia, 
my  lass — a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head." 

When  I  was  alone  that  evening,  I  put  Mr.  Denzil'a  half-sovereign 
logethet-  with  the  shilling  my  father  gave  me,  and  thought  I  would  try 
very,  very  hard  lo  do  as  thSy  had  bidden  me.  But  it  really  aeemed  as 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world,  I  had  been  born  for  nothing  but  to 
faohl  my  tongue  1 
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In  tbe  bcai't  of  London  stands  a  vast,  heSTy,  uiifinuLcd,  Gotliic  edifice, 
with  stone  buttresses  and  muUicmed  windows,  which  has  coM  the  <xw)ij 
scTcral  thousands  of  pounds.  Its  official  efllBblishment  of  keepeis,  derio, 
and  me.'tscugen,  dr&ws  from  the  puhlic  porsa  ten  or  twelve  thoaMiii 
pounds  per  annum.  Yet,  aave  to  a  few  stragglers  ia  the  thicket!  of 
medioiTftl  literature,  and  the  working  clerks  of  the  great  Loaioa  la* 
firms,  it  is  almost  unkuoiTn.  Many  persons  who  have  glanced  it  tin 
giim-Iookiug  structure  which  frowns  upon  fetter  Lane,  may  be  aasvaR 
that  it  is  the  place  of  deposit  for  "  The  Records  of  the  Bealm,"  >lie 
general  repository  of  our  title-deeds,  historical,  I^al,  poli^cal,  leli^oui. 
It  is  acai-cely  known  that  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling,  any  day  in 
the  week,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  a  person  may  alter  tLii 
office,  call  for  the  production  of  any  single  record  irom  the  elereidi 
century  downwards,  and  tranectibe  its  contents  (in  pencil),  or  obtM 
nn  official  co^  (iu  ink)  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  Tbe  iatfoa- 
tive  Britons,  however,  who  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  an  few  is 
number:  even  professed  historians  are  but  just  bcginiiing  to  appietnte 
the  value  of  the  contemporary  memoranda  of  the  past  which  are  ben 
collected.  It  ia  a  national  reproach  that  the  earliest  history  of  Englud, 
founded  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  its  monimeDts,  should  Mn 
been  the  work  of  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Lappenbei^g.  The  ex]daiisiioa 
of  the  indifference  so  long  felt  by  our  hterary  men  to  the  ezploratini^ 
these  treasures  is  no  doubt  the  difficulty  which  they  have  to  eaeoiaia 
at  the  outset  of  their  undertaHng.  To  place  himself  en  raj^>crt  wiA 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  iha  student  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  mm 
one  learned  in  antiquarian  lore;  tlie  cerements  of  Korman-FrsKli  (ad 
barbarous  Latin  must  be  patiently  unrolled,  and  manifold  fonos  of  qniBti 
compodte,  and  corrupt  manuscript  laboriously  deciphered.  Whon^'' 
willing  to  undergo  this  drudgery,  will  reap  his  reward  in  aeqniiii^  ^ 
an  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  old  world  as  can  be  obtained  ia  no  odia 
way.  Few  profesaional  liltSr(deur»  have  time  or  patience  for  such  bbcoi; 
and  most  are  content  to  remodel  the  materials  which  they  have  porchued 
at  secondhand.  Thus  quarries  of  valuable  historic  buildii^  stone,  wMt 
of  precious  literary  ore,  lie  yet  unworked  within,  this  terra  tHCOgnia. 

We  propose  in  the  following  pages  to  illustrate  the  importance  iw 
interest  of  our  national  records  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  most  veaKible 
among  them  all — Domaday  Book — of  the  character  and  contents  of  whidi 
we  believe  nine-tenths  of  educated  Englishmen  are  either  wholly  igimw'i 
or  very  imperfectly  informed. 
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The  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Nonnan  nu  cotumGnc«d 
rather  than  achieved  hj  the  battle  of  Qastiugs;  aa  the  repeated  outbteaks 
of  the  Btordy  Sazonfl  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whidi  occupied  the  first 
twcn^  jrears  of  bis  reiga,  neccsaitated  conataut  Tigilance  aad  the  frequent 
presence  of  an  overawing  force.  In  1035,  the  threat  of  a  Danish  inTauoa, 
invited  bjr  the  Saxon  rebebt,  mmmoned  him  in  haste  from  Normandj'. 
No  adequate  aystem  c^  defences  existing  in  England  at  this  time,  William's 
simple  plan  of  operations  in  the  present  emeigency  was  to  qoarter  his 
cavalry  and  in&ntry  (Norman  and  Breton)  on  the  refractory  people,  and 
to  devastate  the  seaboard,  so  aa  to  deprive  the  invaders  of  suatenauee. 
Aa  it  happened,  the  alarm  was  needless:  bribery  from  vithoat,  and 
mutiuj  from  within,  annihilated  the  Danish  fleet  before  it  I^  port.  The 
Saxons  essayed  no  further  rebellion  of  importance,  and  William  was  then 
ibr  the  first  time  in  reality  a  conqueror. 

He  was  now  in  a  position  to  "  take  stock  "  of  his  acquired  possea- 
sioa;  his  recent  experience  having  only  giv^  him  sufficient  inrngbt  into 
its  condition  to  show  the  need  of  more.  The  working  of  the  feudal 
■yttem  that  he  had  established  was  clearly  defective ;  but  which  were  its 
weak  points?  The  defensive  organinstion  of  the  country  was  no  less 
imperfect;  but  where  could  reforms  be  best  applied?  How  Jar  had  the 
distribution  of  the  Norman  element  amid  the  Saxon  population,  which 
had  been  attempted  immediately  a,(ier  the  battle  of  Hastings,  been  actually 
effected  ?  Last,  but  not  least,  what  capacities  existed  in  the  country  for 
inoreaong  the  annual  revenue  ?  No  satiafactoiy  answers  to  these  queries 
oould  be  furnished  in  the  eleventh  centuty  by  any  such  machinery  as  we 
now  possess.  The  band  o£  "  ennmeiators,"  which  on  the  8lh  of  April, 
1861,  nmullaiieouBly  obtained  the  returns  to  the  census  from  all  the 
households  in  England,  was  probably  ten  times  larger  than  the  entire 
Mctton  of  the  population  qualified  for  a  nmilar  task  in  1085.  Education 
of  &e  most  rudimentary  character  was  then  confined  to  the  clei^  and  a 
few  favoured  laymen  of  rank,  and  postal  communication  did  not  exist 
flVQi  in  embryo.  No  available  method  for  obtaining  the  demred  result 
can  be  suggested  as  superior  to  that  actually  employed  by  William. 
A  limited  number  of  itinerant  commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  kiag 
under  the  title  of  Justiciaries.  Only  the  names  of  the  four  to  whom 
the  Midland  counties  were  committed  are  now  extant : — Remigius, 
Kshop  of  Lincoln;  Walter  Giffiird,  Earl  of  Buckingham ;  Henry  de 
Ferrers;  and  Adam,  brother  of  Eudo,  the  king's  steward. 

As  Normans,  and  nominees  of  the  Crown,  the  reports  of  these 
officer*  on  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  might  be  safely  accepted 
as  trustwortiiy.  Thar  faculties  and  opportunities  of  observation,  how- 
erer,  b«sng  inadequate  to  the  ta^  of  estimating  local  peculiarities, 
William  availed  himself  of  the  existing  organizatitul  of  government  to 
Bopply  the  defecL  The  commismoners  were  empowered  to  mmmon 
before  them  the  sherilT  of  each  county,  the  lord  of  each  manor,  the 
presbyter  of  each  church,  the  reeve  of  each  hundred,  the  bailiff  and  ux 
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vlllnni  of  every  villa^,  snd  exatnine  them  upon  ostb.  The  ii 
of  Norman  Bettlen  with  the  Baxon  population  was  probably  fiuffidnllf 
nnifonn  throughont  the  country  to  justify  reliance  upon  the  sTerage  wt- 
5JctB  of  the  juries  thus  chosen.  The  ijneries  put  to  them  were  biielly  Urtw: 
the  name  of  each  place  ;  the  names  of  ita  owners  in  the  time  of  Edwud 
the  Confessor  (the  last  legitimate  SftXon  iting),  and  al  the  presmt  tinve; 
the  number  of  hides  in  the  manor;  the  quantity  of  demesne  land;  tie 
bomber  and  quality  of  the  tenants;  the  extent  of  their  hoMings;  Ihe 
nature  and  cultiratian  of  the  soil;  the  number  of  mills,  fishponda,  9x.\ 
the  gross  Talnea  of  the  manor  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  at  the  due  rf 
the  Conquest,  and  at  the  pi-esent  time;  and  the  opinion  (^the  jmy 
whether  the  Value  last  named  were  capable  of  increaM. 

The  \f0Tk  thus  marked  out  was  undertaken  with  such  de^wtofa  Ait 
its  completion  was  effected  in  about  a  year.  Certain  important  oUinM 
IVotn  the  surrey  are,  howerer,  observable,  only  some  of  which  bpe  capaUt 
of  explanation.  In  a  few  cases,  lands  which  the  king  had  rendered  lai- 
ftee  are,  therefore,  unsurveyed ;  but  no  invariBble  rule  ib  observed  in  thb 
respect :  in  other  cases,  no  return  of  qnantity  was  made  fbr  want  vt  W 
accurate  estimate  existing.  Some  districts,  London,  kt  instancy  m^  kin 
been  omitted  on  account  of  infbrmation  respecting  them  already  eztilii^ 
or  of  their  being  under  immediate  obsenration.  Durham  may  have  bwa 
■xclnded  because  of  the  special  privil^es  of  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  ih 
bishop  palatine;  but  the  omtssioU  of  Northumberland  and  the  greater  put 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorelnnd,  seems  inadequately  accounted  ftfftfdw 
wasted  condition  in  which  'William's  recent  inroad  had  left  them :  ptibMj 
he  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  need  no  Airther  infbrmation. 

The  Justiciaries  having  concluded  their  retxirts,  fbrwsrded  flwn  to 
Winchester,  where  they  Were  arranged  into  flie  form  in  whidi  they  m 
now  preserved.  The  technical  title  of  the  volume  thus  compiled,  tgpem 
from  contemporary  records  to  have  been  the  Deicripthn  of  all  Klifiaii, 
but  its  popular  name  was  then,  as  now,  the  Domegdag  Aook.  Of  ftc 
various  explanations  of  this  term  which  the  ingenuity  of  etyiaoIe|^ 
has  framed,  we  incline  to  think  that  of  Cowel  the  best.  It  is  admittrf 
on  all  hands  that  the  moat  usual  and  important  function  of  the  snrr^ 
was  its  authoritative  arbitration  in  questions  of  diluted  tenorv  sad 
rating.  The  words  "  doom  "  and  "  day  "  are  bftth  ^axon  equivaleott  rf 
"judicium,"  and  their  union  in  the  cotn^ltion  of  its  title  thnsen^ 
sizes  Domesday  Book  as  the  great  judicial  record  tt  the  age. 

Two  volumes — the  one  a  folio,  the  other  a  quarto,  oaMirely  bonni 
studded,  clasped,  and  cased  In  leathern  covers— Ibrtn  the  otttVaid  tat*- 
gumenta  of  the  survey.*  The  first  volume,  the  folio,  is  devoUd  ti  sU 
the  counties  »ve  those  of  Essex,  BuRblk,  and  NoHblk,  and  c  *  '  "" 
leaves  of  vellum,  closely  written  on  both  udes  in  douUe  c 

*  A  facnmile  oT  theao  volames,  tik«n  bj  the  new  procea  of  phototlaoognptji 
hai  been  receDtly  pt^Iiih«d  by  otder  of  ttra  Blmter  of  th«  Ralls. 
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Second  volmne  inclndca  the  remaiDing  oouutles,  and  oontaias  450  leareB, 
written  in  single  cohimii. 

Sir  Henry  Ellia,  in  Us  alile  Tntrodaction  to  Domaday — to  which  we 
have  been  under  great  obligstJonB  in  writing  this  sketch — thns  epitotnifea 
the  form  of  return  generally  foUowed :— "  The  method  was  first  to  entitle 
the  estate  to  its  owner,  always  beginning  with  Terra  SegiB.  The  hun- 
dred Was  next  specified  ;  then  the  tenant,  with  the  place ;  and  ailerwaid 
the  description  of  the  property."  At  the  colnmencement  of  each  connty, 
the  capital  borough  in  usually  returned  fit-st.  Then  are  recorded  the 
names  of  the  landholders,  ailer  which  follow  the  detailed  descriptions 
of  their  Beveral  estates.  As  a  specitnen  of  the  ordinary  form  of  entry, 
1TB  subjoin  the  following,  taken  from  the  return  for  "  ITerfbrAscire :" — 

"  Terra  Abbatis  de  Ely.  In  Bradewatre  hand.  Abbaa  de  Ety  ted 
Hetfelle.  ^  *1-  ''''*  se  defd.  T'ra  E  txx.  ca?.  In  flnio  xr.  hidse  ]  ibi 
snnt  ii,  caP  ^  iii,  adhuc  posS  fieri.  Ibi  pUr  cii  xviii.  tiIUs  ;]  xviil.  bordt 
fint  xs.  car  ^  adhuc  t,  caf  posS  fieri.  Ibi  xii.  col  ^  vi.  servi  ■] 
iiii.  mot  de  xWn.  sot  ^  iiil"  defl.  P*t5  x.  caf.  Pasturo  ad  peS. 
Silvft  i!*"  toiit  porC  ^  do  psaetud  eilvro  ^  pasTte  x.  sot.  In  totia  Talcni 
Tat  ^  valuit  xzv.  lib.  T.R.E.  xxx.  lib.  Hoc  tj3  jacuit  ^  jncct  in 
itiiio  »cctiB  de  Ely." 

This,  being  literally  interpreted,  reads  thus  :— 

"  the  Land  of  the  Abbot  of  Ely.  In  Bradewatra  [Broadwater] 
Hundred.  The  Abbot  of  Ely  holds  Hetfelle  [Hatfield].  It  la  taxed  for 
40  hides.  The  land  [arablej  is  SO  carucates.  In  demesne  SO  hides, 
and  there  are  2  ploughs,  Snd  8  mOre  can  be  matJe  [employed].  There  is 
a  priest  with  18  Tillans,  and  18  bordara,  who  have  20  ptoughd,  and 
5  plongha  more  can  be  made.  There  ate  19  cottars,  and  6  serfi,  and 
4  mills  worth  47a.  4(?.  Meadow,  10  carucates.  Pasture  for  cattle.  Wood 
for  2,000  pigs,  and  of  the  customs  of  wood  and  pasture  lOs.  In  all  Its 
profits  it  Is  and  was  Worth  tbl.  Ih  the  time  of  King  Edward,  SOI.  Hits' 
HanoT  did  and  doth  lie  among  the  demesnes  of  the  church  of  Ely." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  return  more  concise,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  comprehensive,  than  the  foregoing.  The  terse  style  and 
abbreviated  fbrm  ate  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  {iractical  beht  of  the 
Norman  writers,  as  also  of  the  period  when  learning  was  the  monopoly' 
of  a  caste,  systematically  and  jealously  est^lnsive. 

Befbre  conmdering  in  detail  the  condition  of  England  in  the  eleventh 
century,  as  disclosed  in  this  minute  record,  ii  may  be  well  to  presient  the 
reader  vritfa  a  brief  picture  of  its  general  aspect.  We  look  on  a  scene 
aa  Kttle  resembling  the  "merrie  England"  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  the  busy  £lngbind  of  the  nineteenth,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Forests  and  parits  of  many  thousand  acres  in  extent,  chiefiy  composed  o^ 
oak  and  beech  treea,  in  whose  branches  the  hawt  was  encouraged  to  build, 
and  npon  whose  dropped  acoms  and  mast  Innumerable  herds  of  swine 
Were  daily  driven  to  feed,  covered  vast  districts,  occupied  three  centuries 
later  by  thriving   towns,   and  now  by  densely   crowded  citios.      l^e" 
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Eaetem  oonntieB  from  Lincoln  to  Soaaex  conaaUd,  to  a  oonndenUe 
extent,  of  drearj  swamps,  orerfloired  during  several  mouths  <^  the  jai\ 
undrained,  except,  perbsps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mraiutie  hauc; 
and  generoUj  profitless,  save  for  their  lank  pastore,  eels,  and  vild  £itL 
Animals  now  extioot,  or  rarely  to  be  met  with  In  this  island,  were  tba 
common — SDch  as  ^e  wolf,  the  marten,  and  the  polecat.  Where  tidei 
of  human  labour  now  surge  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  were  tranquil 
greoi  fields  and  woodlands.  The  city  of  Westminster  was  then  ibe 
Isle  of  Tbomey,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Thames ;  it*  abbc^  ami 
church  standing  nearly  alone,  with  a  wood  in  the  rear  which  sffiirded 
shelter  and  food  for  "  a  thousand  swine."  No  public  or  ptinte 
buildings  of  considerable  size  adomed  the  streets  of  the  largest  towu, 
or  any  rural  dislzict ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  royal  and  bansutl 
castles,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  monastic  houses,  cathednli, 
and  churches.  A  few  simple  aTchitectnral  features,  imposuUe  la 
be  mistaken,  were  apparent  throughont  these  edifices :  the  mount  tai 
keep  of  a  rained  castle,  the  round-headed  arch  and  chevroD  wnament  rf 
a  cathedral  or  church  porch,  are  memoranda  of  the  period  still  qaied  te 
OS.  The  seats  of  our  country  gentlemen  were  then  fonr-roomed  hooHs, 
with  ezt^nal  staircaaea,  and  usually  destitute  of  chinmeya  or  glaied  win- 
dows; the  cottages  of  the  labcaren  were  mud  horeK 

The  difficulty  of  recognizing  onr  native  soil  in  the  England  of  Doraet- 
day  is  increased  when  we  turn  to  its  inhabitants.  We  find  than  a^inbk 
into  tliree  (if  not  more)  races,  akin  la  blood,  but  direree  in  duuacler. 
This  dirersity  was  moot  strongly  marked  in  the  dominant  race.  Ifi  i» 
S[ate  of  his  endesToura  to  disguise  himself  by  a  free  nse  of  the  ma, 
the  Norman's  lair  hair  and  blue  eyes  stJU  betrayed  hia  brolheiliDod 
to  the  Anglo-Saz(m  and  Anglo-Dane,  his  active  temperament,  lore  of 
dunty  sj^nrel,  elegant  banquets  and  romantic  minstrelsy,  at  kast  cf&ati 
a  complete  contrast  to  their  indolent,  sensual,  and  barbaric  gnMsnen;  le 
the  qoali^  of  bmte  courage,  indeed,  the  Norman  might  be  no  matdi  fi> 
hia  opponents ;  but,  tintempered  by  discipline  and  uninspired  by  eater- 
prise,  they  conld  only  dc^gedly  resist,  and  when  that  was  in  Tsin,  dif 
gedly  submit.  The  contemptuous  unconcern  with  which  the  Cuifoem 
poBsened  himself  of  the  fairest  manors  in  the  realm,  and  matopnliid 
the  best  offices  in  Chnrch  and  State  for  bis  followera,  is  consonant  i^ 
this  diverdly.  There  were  no  element*  in  the  Saxoa  thane  enable  tf 
bdng  developed  into  the  Ntaman  baron ;  he  oonld  only  be  remored  « 
dqiraded.  The  Conqueror's  superior  wisdom  is  at  the  same  time  apparent 
in  the  reelect  vdiich  he  showed  for  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  Ssxoa 
polity  and  legislation ;  which,  espedslly  when  hallowed  by  the  ssnctioa  of 
the  Confessor's  authority,  was  amal^mated  with  the  Nonnaa  i^iten- 
No  violent  disruption  of  p<^iular  habits  was  attempted ;  for  though  Noimsi- 
French  was  the  language  of  the  Court,  Saxon  was  employed  hj  the 
Conqueror  himself  in  many  of  his  charters,  and  Latinized  Saxc»  wnrii 
expressing  local  technicalities  perpetually  occur  in  Thtnadag  BoA, 
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Not  less  aatagonUtic  must  bave  been  the  ordinaiy  aTocationi  of  the 
dominant  and  the  conquered  racea.  Even  ia  times  of  peace  the  N'orman 
baron,  aa  a  ruler  with  a  precarious  tenure  of  power,  had  need  to  go  armed, 
in  readiness  at  any  momcat  for  the  field;  the  routine  of  military  exer- 
cises nith  his  squires  and  men-at-arms  nas  doubtiess,  therefore,  his 
r^ular  budnesa  ;  as  the  occasional  supervision  of  the  Saxon  villana  who 
tilled  hia  demesne-lands,  or  the  adjudication  of  disputes  at  his  manorial 
court,  occupied  his  leisure.  The  Saxon  thane,  when  suSered  to  dwell 
unmolested  on  his  diminiBhed  patrimony,  felt  himself  an  alien  in  his  own 
land;  though  subject  to  the  same  feudal  requirements  as  the  Normans, 
he  would  take  no  interest  in  the  task  of  preparation  for  a  campaign  which 
might  be  fratricidal,  and  could  scarcely  prove  beneficial  to  himself;  agri- 
coltuial  pursuits  were,  therefore,  hia  sole  resource.  The  Norman  free* 
holder,  when  not  the  minister  of  a  baron,  aped  hiu  dignity  on  a  smaller 
scale;  while  the  Saxon  householder,  if  not  content  to  till  the  soil  oa  the 
vassal  of  a  foreign  lord,  must  needs  torn  his  energies  to  trade :  as  the 
burgess  of  a  town,  he  had  some  hopes  of  passing  a  qoiet  existence,  safe 
from  the  persecution  of  his  rulers,  if  not  from  their  contempt  and  greed. 
The  Normans  were  not  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ; "  but,  thongh  despising 
the  indignity,  well  appreciated  the  profit  of  the  counter  and  till.  Uost  of 
the  Saxon  customs  enjoyed  by  the  existing  cities  and  boroughs  were  con- 
firmed by  William,  on  the  payment  of  a  round  composition. 

The  pauci^  and  dmplldty  of  the  trades  then  followed  are  not  a 
Bufficiently  accurate  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  dvilization  had 
advanced.  The  women  of  each  household  were  its  ordiuaiy  manuiac- 
tureiB,  and  in  most  cases  saperaeded  the  necessity  of  employing  the  baker, 
the  brewer,  the  weaver,  or  the  tailor,  for  the  supply  of  daily  wants.  The 
smith,  the  tanner,  and  the  carpentn  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  every 
town,  and  the  larger  and  wealthier  populations  of  London,  York,  and  Win- 
chester probably  developed  a  fliller  list  of  demands  which  met  with  an 
adequate  supply.  The  independent  " manubcturing  interest"  of  Eng- 
land, BO  for  as  we  have  been  able  to  discorer  from  Donuadag,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  clothworkers  and  the  potters;  two  inddental  notices  of 
whom  occur.  Certain  individuals  are  also  mentioned  as  skilled  in  special 
bnuiches  of  artistic  industry,  such  as  goldsmiths  and  embroiderers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monastic  houses  contuned  a  Urge  number  of  frocked 
and  famsured  artisans,  who,  as  amateurs,  passed  nnrecorded,  but  whose 
labours  met  with  extenuTe  patronage  from  the  nobility. 

If  to  this  summary  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  country  we  add 
that  its  political  condition  presented  the  aspect  of  a  despotism,  wherein 
the  sovereign  was  but  the  general  of  an  army,  on  the  obedience  of  whose 
officers  he  had  only  the  hold  of  personal  infinence;  and  tiiat  its  religious 
condition  consisted  in  the  performance  of  an  elaborate  system  of  cere- 
monial rituals,  whereby  a  dominant  clergy  controlled  an  illiterate  lai^ 
—we  shall  exhaust  the  broader  features  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
EngUmd  of  1085  and  the  Snghind  of  1663.    The  details,  however,  of  the 
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national  status  ftfibrded  in  the  transcript  of  Domaday  Afaervt  s  cInK 
inspection,  bs  they  demonstrate  the  real  uatnre  of  the  change  effecLeil  bj 
the  Normnn  conquest.  The  rough  impression  that  we  have  ahtsdj 
obtained  has  Bhovvn  us  the  antagonism  of  race,  and  a  minuter  obscira- 
tion  will  show  the  factitious  amalgamation  which  it  was  the  Conquerors 
great  work  to  accomplish  by  the  agency  of  ffeudalism. 

The  conditions  of  social  rank  enumerated  in  the  sulrey  are  Ttiy 
numerous :  a  distinct  gradation  is  observable  nt  the  commencement  cf 
the  scale,  but  it  cannot  be  detected  throughout.  The  dignilaries  or  the 
Church,  bishops  and  abbots,  occupy  the  first  place,  id  Tirtne  of  ifceir 
office;  the  Norman  barons  rank  next,  as  [he  immediate  freeholden  or 
tenanta-in-chief  of  the  king;  and  the  thanes,  or  Saxoa  barons,  fbllow.  Of 
these  last  there  were,  probably,  IhreG  orders  in  Saxon  times,  and  two 
under  the  Norman  regime,  viz.  barons  and  Tavaaora.  Sir  Waller  Sootl'i 
Cedric,  In  Tvanhoe,  is  a  type  of  the  baronial  thane.  The  vavhsora  seem 
(teldomto  have  been  recognized  under  that  denomiDatiou :  they  *cre 
freeholders  inferior  to  the  barons ;  prbbably  not  tenants  of  the  king  ia 
chief,  but  of  a  mesno  lord,  and  they  Bubseqaenlly  merged  into  dieE«K'»l 
body  of  freeholders.  Thus,  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  r^en  to 
the  title  as  syaonytnous  with  "  franklin,"  or  country  gentleman  : — "  Wm 
ho  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vaTaBour,"  Next  ranked  the  aloarfi,  or  teninB 
of  allodial  land,  i,  e.  of  a  free  hereditary  estate,  which,  though  subjertto 
eertain  feudal  chaises,  the  owner  had  power  to  dispose  of  by  gift  or  stle. 
These  estates,  both  ttom  the  names  of  the  tenants  and  from  their  locilitf, 
seem  to  have  been  held  exoluMTcly  by  Saxons.  As  "aUodimn"  *« 
generally  descendible  to  all  the  sons  of  a  deceased  tenant,  it  is  pitibabk 
that  the  gavelkind  lands  ofKent  are  remnants  of  thta  species  of  propett;. 

The  ranks  of  "  milites  "  and  "  liberi  homines  "  are  mguely  itcog- 
nizable,  inasmuch  aa  both  terms  are  used  in  Domesdag  to  signi^  ditme 
classes  of  perBons:  the  one,  in  the  trords  of  Sit  H.  Ellis,  "sometoa 
implying  a  soldier  or  mere  military  servant,  and  wmetiiiiea  Apetwot' 
higher  distinctioa ; "  the  other  "  signifying  hot  merely  the  fteetofli  "f 
(teeholdets  of  a  manor,  but  occauonally  including  all  pctsotu  holding  in 
military  tenure."  Speaking  generally,  "  milds"  in  the  stirvey  standi  fcr 
a  knight,  whether  of  the  king  or  of  a  tneene  lord  ;  "  liber  homo,"  in  Si' 
manner,  Bignlfies  freeholder,  whether  of  the  king  in  chief  or  of  a  mMn* 
lord.  The  context  of  the  paeeflge  In  any  given  instance  itmet  deddetlie 
precise  meaning.  The  socmen,  who  came  next  111  order,  *ere  inftiior 
landholders  within  the  "  soc "  or  liberty  of  a  superior  lord  :  thoogh  nrt 
absolutely  Ireemeti,  theit  servidea  to  the  lord  Were  certain,  and  they  conH 
not  be  ousted  from  their  tenements  at  his  pleasure.  The  Word  "soc"  ii 
still  preserved  in  socage,  the  tenure  Upon  which  all  lands  in  England  m 
now  holden.  The  radmen,  or  radchenlstres,  whose  names  occanontUj 
occur,  were  probably  socmen  who  were  bound  to  serve  the  lord  on  h««- 
back,  if  required. 

We  now  come  to  the  manifold  and  perplexed  diverutiCa  of  »erril*    . 
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tennre,  or  villenaj^e.  The  Tillan  (whose  name  is  tlerivaWe  either  from  vilii, 
the  character  of  his  condition,  or  villa,  the  place  of  his  abode)  was  either 
"  ngardant,"  that  ia,  atinesed  to  the  land,  or  "  in  gross,"  that  ia,  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  lOrd,  In  tiie  one  case,  he  could  be  sold  only  as  a 
chattel  of  the  manor  ;  in  the  other,  he  could  be  transferred  from  ore  lord 
to  another.  But  within  these  two  leading  divisionB  there  were  numeronB 
varieties.  The  "  coliberli"  or  "  bnres,"  seem  to  have  been  a  privileged 
body  of  vlUans,  approximating  to  freemen  in  the  nature  of  th^ir  servicci, 
but  differing  from  them  in  respect  that  HUch  Berviees  were  the  arbitrarj' 
stipulationB  of  Uie  lord.  The  "  bordarii"  were  cottagers  (from  the  Saxon 
bord,  a  cottage),  who  in  return  for  a  permissive  enjoyment  of  their  tene- 
ments, rendet-ed  varioas  menial  HcrviceB  to  the  lord.  The  "coscets," 
"  coUarii,"  and  "  colmanni,"  were  all  likewise  cotlage*B,  who  paid  rent 
and  did  Krvice  for  their  tenements,  but  "the  shade  of  difibrcnce  ''  between 
them,  according  to  Sir  11.  Ellis,  "ia  un discoverable."  Low  as  each  of 
these  grades  may  afipear,  there  Was  one  yet  lower;  the  class  of  "  s«rpt," 
or  absolute  bondmen  :  the  women  of  this  grade  are  styled,  in  the  survey, 
"anciUsB."  Herds  were  probably  included  what  we  should  call  farm- 
labottren,  ehepherds,  ploughmen,  dairy-muds,  and  the  like.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  villan  and  the  serf  seems  to  have  been  one  of  d^ree 
only :  the  tenUre  of  both  Was  servile ;  but  whereas  the  former,  whether 
regardant,  of  in  gross,  was  always  connected  with  the  possession  of  a 
tenement  which  he  could  call  a  home,  the  latter  had  no  such  privilege, 
and  Was  wholly  dependent  for  bis  abode  and  sobsistence  upon  the  lord's 
plea&ure.     A  similar  distinction  prevailed  under  the  Saxon  gcvemmcnt. 

The  feudal  system  recognized  three  descriptions  of  tenure,  each  cha- 
racterized by  peculiar  services.  The  most  independent  was  that  of  free- 
alms,  tmder  which  most  of  the  religious  houses  held  their  lands.  Thia 
tenure  exempted  them  from  all  services  but  prayet  for  the  souls  of  the 
founder  and  his  family,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  (he  secular  burdens 
of  the  Slate.  Tenure  by  knight -service  was  the  fhndamental  element  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  at  the  time  of  Domtsday  was  the  most  prevalent. 
Whether  existing  as  a  bond  between  the  king  and  his  tenants- in-chief,  ot 
between  them  and  their  vassals,  it  consisted  Jn  the  proffer  of  military  aid 
for  a  definite  period,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  holding,  during 
time  of  war;  and  \tA  honourable  quality  was  held  to  arise  both  from  the 
character  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  service  recorded.  Homage  to  the 
Buperiw"  lord,  which  coinpreh  ended  an  oath  of  perpetual  fealty,  andperiodift 
attendance  or  "  suit "  at  his  court,  were  the  formal  recognitions  of  this 
tenure  demandeil  of  the  tenant.  Aids  of  money,  on  the  special  occasions 
of  the  lord's  being  taken  prisoner,  of  his  eldest  son's  attaining  the  rank  of 
knighthood,  and  his  eldest  daughter's  marriage  ;  the  wardship  and  matri- 
monml  disposal  of  the  heir  when  a  minor  ;  a  "  rehef  "  or  £ne  payable  by 
the  heir  of  full  age  at  tisfalher's  death;  "primtr  seUin,"  or  the  first  year's 
proBt  of  the  lands  (in  the  case  of  a  tenaot- in-chief),  and  a  fine  for 
licence  to  alienate  the  estate,  were  the  Eubstantial  recognitions  of  this 
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tenure.  Tlie  tenures  whicb  the  feadists  term  "grand  and  petit  acijeanty" 
vere  of  tlie  same  honourabia  nature  as  knight'SerTice,  diSering,  how- 
eTer,  ta  the  Bpecial  cbaracterutic  that  their  serrices  were  rendered  to 
the  king's  person :  such  as  carrying  his  spear,  holding  bis  stimip, 
preaendng  him  with  a  sword  cTery  year,  &a.  Tenure  by  socage  is  the 
generic  title  opposed  by  the  feudists  to  tenure  by  knight- service,  as  marked 
by  all  those  services,  whether  free  or  base,  which  were  definite  and  n<rt 
precarious :  the  payment  of  rent  in  money,  or  in  kind,  is  the  mort 
ordinary  instance.  The  tenant  in  free  socage  was  subject  to  e(»ne«hat 
fewer  feudal  burdens  than  were  imposed  on  the  military  tenant ;  bat  this 
advantage  was  counterbnlaaced  by  the  perpetuity  of  hia  serrioe,  which 
remained  unaffected  by  the  fluctuations  of  peace  and  war.  Tenancy  b 
Tillnn-socage  comprehended  the  numerous  classes  already  described  ai 
differing  &om  each  other  only  in  degrees  of  servitude. 

The  artificial  compoution  of  the  political  structure  thus  oalUned  is 
TTorth  attention.  None  of  the  oonstitntions  which  the  Abhi  S^is 
kept  in  die  pigeon-holes  of  his  bureau  could  have  been  more  curiously 
elaborate  than  this  English  feudalism :  if  its  machinery  be  contemplated 
at  one  view,  it  seems  incredible  that  it  can  ever  have  worked.  Class 
docs  not  appear  linked  to  class  by  any  of  the  social  laws  nov  known ; 
and  might  is  here  the  highest  right,  restrained  only  so  &r  as  is  necesnry 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  Justice,  though  in  theory  the  aahstantial 
basis  of  l^islation,  is  in  practice  the  flimsy  Buperstructure ;  the  king  bong 
the  paramount  lord  of  the  soil,  the  sole  lawgiver,  Uie  arluter  of  war  and 
peace,  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  of  liberty  and  slavery.  Hia  grot 
barons,  though  originally  Iiis  fellows,  are  theoretically  his  serraiits,  and 
bound  to  many  substantial  proofs  of  allegiance:  they  cannot  sell  their 
lands,  or  many,  or  leave  the  country,  without  paying  largely  fbr  hia 
licence;  and  personal  and  pecuniary  aids  on  various  pretejcta  are  con- 
tinually demanded  of  them.  The  class  below  the  baronial  is  dependent 
on  it  in  a  nmilar  manner,  and  in  addition  is  subject  to  certain  exactians 
of  the  Crown.  These  restraints  increase,  and  their  alleviations  for  the 
most  part  diminish  in  regular  proportiou  as  we  descend  the  scale.  The 
members  of  the  lowest  rank  are  all  but  devoid  of  individual  rights;  being 
only  distingutshable  from  the  cattle  they  tend  in  that  their  lirea  and 
limbs  are  nominally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

After  making  eveiy  allowance  for  the  brutalizing  influenoe  that  a 
condition  of  servitude,  systematic  and  hereditary,  most  exert  upon  tlw 
human  organization,  it  is  still  marvellous  that  the  forefathers  ol  modem 
Englishmen  should  have  endured  for  a  year,  much  more  for  oentorie^ 
a  despotism  so  absolute.  It  would  be  inexplicable,  were  there  not 
reason  to  think  both  that  the  system  was  coouderably  modiiied  in 
practice,  and  that,  even  when  modified,  it  did  not  pass  current  witL- 
out  continual  opposition  from  the  suffering  classet.  In  illmtraticn  of 
such  modificaUon  may  be  noticed  the  instances  of  l^ol  emancipation 
from  serfdom  referred  to  in  the  survey  and  elsewhere.    The  growth  ef 
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the  bargbcT  claes,  consequent  on  the  general  progress  of  clTilization, 
tended  further  to  mitigate  the  scveritj  of  feudalism,  by  diverting 
industry  into  new  channels.  As  regarda  the  revolutionary  element  in 
English  history,  it  is  gufficient  to  say  that  lis  annala  deaerve  a  completer 
elucidation  than  they  have  yet  received;  and  the  result  of  further  inquiries 
would,  we  think,  establish  the  constitutional  character  of  many  popular 
risings  that  have  hitherto  been  classed  among  anarchical  outbreaks. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  the  country  have  not  materially  altered 
BiBCe  the  era  of  Domesday :  the  shires  now  bear  the  same  names,  and 
are  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  then ;  ridings,  wapentakes,  hundreda, 
and  rapes,  are  still  recognized,  though  their  original  signiScance  is  for- 
gotten. The  riding  is  proijerly  treding,  or  trithing,  the  third  part  of  a 
county.  The  wapentake  has  its  name  from  weapon- touching,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  voting  at  the  Saxon  public  assemblies.  The  hundred  is  variously 
explained  to  mean  the  extent  of  a  hundred  hides  oi  land,  a  hundred 
Tillages,  or  a  hundred  persons.  Itape  signifies  a  district,  probably  of 
military  jurisdiction.  Tlic  Last,  a  term  confined  in  the  survey  to  Kent, 
ia  atill  preserved  iu  the  Lath-Court  regularly  held  for  the  government  of 
£omney  Marsh. 

Of  the  cities  and  boroughs  returned  in  Domeadat/,  about  forty  are 
Ktrveyed  with  great  minuteness:  these  are  the  cases,  already  men- 
tioned, where  peculiar  privileges  existed  which  had  been  confirm^  to  the 
citizens  by  William.  Some  of  the  customs  are  curioua,  but  want  of 
fipace  forbids  our  specifying  tliem.  MoBt,  if  not  all,  the  boroughs  were 
market  towns ;  though  the  franchise  of  a  market  was  often  appurtenant  to 
a  rural  manor  by  special  charter.  Few  towns  appear  to  have  been  walled 
Bt  this  period,  and  still  fewer  moated.  The  ravages  of  war  had  been 
Beverely  felt;  York,  Derby,  Winchester,  and  other  places,  being  reduced 
to  little  more  than  half  their  former  size.  As  many  as  iifly  castles  are 
ennmeisted  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  about  half  the  number 
having  been  recently  erected. 

The  characteristio  features  of  the  numor  (which  was  the  typical  form 
of  territorial  division  under  the  feudal  system)  were  the  demesnes,  culti- 
vated by  the  lord's  bondmen  for  his  benefit,  and  the  lands  apportioned 
by  him  to  his  free  tenants.  The  term  "vill"  is  sometimes  applied  in 
Domaday  to  a  manor  or  lordship,  in  a  kindred  sense  to  which  we  retain 
it.  A  hamlet  or  member  of  a  manor  was  oHen  called  a  "  berwick " 
(literally,  corn-farm) ;  to  this  probably  answered  the  grange  of  a 
monastic  house,  the  name  of  which  is  still  attached  to  old  buildings  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  lord's  chief  residence  or  mansion-house 
ia  termed  in  Domesdai/  his  "hall"  or  "  court,"  both  familiar  titles  to  us. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  entrust  the  management  of  his  estate  to  a  bailiff 
or  reeve:  this  functionary  collected  and  distrained  for  his  master's  rents, 
kept  the  peace,  prevented  trespasses  within  the  manor,  and  preuded 
on  occasion  at  the  manorial  court;  his  underling  was  styled  "bedel,"  a 
name  under  various  spellings  still  extant.    The  average  extent  of  oivH 
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and  criminal  jurirJiction  enjoyed  by  a  feudal  lord  waa  embraced  in  the 
four  ftnnchisps  known  by  the  Saxon  terms  of  "  aac,"  *'aoc,"  "  theam," 
and  "  in&ngthefe."  The  first  ^as  the  power  of  hearing  and  detennimng 
disputes  among  the  tenants ;  the  second  was  the  precinct  within  which 
Buch  poTvet  waa  exercised  ;  the  third  was  tlie  right  of  poasessing  and 
governing  hereditary  vilj ana  and  their  progeny;  and  the  fourth  waa  the 
privilege  of  aeizing  and  judging  any  thief  within  the  fee :  the  franchise 
of  a  gallowa  waa  generally  appurtenant  to  the  last-named  priTilege, 

Passing  to  the  physical  characteriatics  of  England,  aa  disclosed  in  the 
returns  of  the  seTeml  manors,  we  Gnd  Sve  denominations  of  land — 
"  Terra,"  uniformly  applied  to  arable  land  ;  "  titva,"  or  "  nemvs,"  wood- 
land; "pastura,"  cattle  pasture;  " praUnn,"  meadow  land  for  hay; 
"  mariscus,"  mnrah  land.  The  arable  land  in  each  return  takes  the  pro- 
minence due  to  ita  value.  Ita  extent  is  generally  given  in  hidea  and 
camcatea,  measures  of  uncertain  amount,  but  both  having  reference  to  the 
quantity  which  one  plough  was  sufficient  to  cultivate;  the  actual  nnmber 
of  ploughs  is  then  returned,  and,  where  this  is  unequal  to  the  capabilily 
of  the  aoil,  an  estimate  of  the  deficit  is  generally  added.  Oxen  were  the 
ordinary,  if  not  the  only,  animals  employed  in  ploughing,  and  wheat 
seems  to  have  been  the  grain  chiefly  grown.  Woodland  is  an  item  of 
much  importance  ib  Domeiday,  lese  for  its  value  la  respect  of  timber, 
than  for  its  yield  of  acoma  and  mast,  termed  pannage,  np«m  irhich  the 
countless  herds  of  swine  then  kept  in  England  wholly  subsisted :  pay- 
nienta  by  tenants  for  licence  to  depasture  awine  in  the  lord's  wocd 
formed  a  considerable  share  of  his  revenue.  Wood,  however,  as  avwl- 
able  for  building  and  other  purposes,  is  oi^n  enumerated  in  the  aurvey; 
the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  nab,  the  alder,  and  the  willow  being 
particularly  mentioned.  Under  the  term  "aaaart"  is  designated  wood- 
land "grubbed  up"  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

The  repeated  mention  of  pasture  in  the  survey  attests  the  immemorial 
reputation  of  England  as  the  paradise  of  grazicre  j  the  Southdowcis 
dpar  to  mutton -lovers,  are  not  without  a  record  here.  "  At  Sunbume,  in 
Hampshire,  the  king's  bailiff  claimed  for  the  manor  a  vii^te  of  land, 
e(  pascaam  quam  vacant  Bvnam." — (Ellis,  p.  xxxij.)  Meadov,  vhei« 
named  without  qualification,  raiist  be  taken  to  mean  hay-fields ;  irhere 
a^^ciated  with  oxen,  the  quantity  of  pasture  eet  apart  for  their  use  it 
intended,  ftfarah  land  occura  chiefly  in  the  returna  from  the  Eastern 
counties ;  and  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  eela,  as  the  main  source 
of  profit. 

Only  seven  forests  are  enumerated  in  Domeaday,  though  it  ia  pn>bab1e 
that  the  whole  number  then  existing  was  very  lai^c  :  the  omisHon  of  so 
many  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  difHoulty  of  assessing  their  vaJne,  which 
krose  not  from  timber,  or  pannage,  but  "  vert  and  venison."  The  New 
t'orest,  as  the  Conqueror'a  recent  creation,  is  returned  in  fullest  detail ;  and 
the  reference  made  to  aereral  ancient  manors  within  ita  [Hvcincts,  cor- 
roborates the  teatimony  of  contemporary  chroniclers  to  William's  nitscm- 
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pnloDB  seizure  of  his  ettbjects'  proper^.  Though  foreitB  were  held  to 
heloDg  to  the  crown,  parks,  with  the  liberty  of  sporting  therein,  were 
frequently  enjoyed  by  the  greater  barona,  among  whose  retainers  huatamen 
are  commonly  enumerated.  In  the  Western  Counties,  " haice"  or  hawa, 
are  sometimes  mentioned ;  these  were  hedged  enclosures  nsed  for  the 
capture  of  game.  Domesday  describes  vineyards  of  considerable  extent 
in  rarioQs  counties,  aome  of  which  seem  to  have  been  highly  productiTC. 
A  large  monastery  was  rarely  withottt  a  vineyard  on  its  demesne :  a  fact 
which  iiiirly  leads  to  the  inference  that  wine  of  English  growth  was  by  no 
means  ofdespicahle  quality. 

The  mill,  which  now  forma  such  a  leading  feature  in  our  landscapes, 
was  Bcareely  lees  familiar  to  an  observer  in  the  eleventh  centaty;  it  was 
invariably  appurtenant  to  a  manor,  the  tenants  being  forbidden  to  grind 
their  com  out  of  the  precincta.  The  produce  of  a  manorial  mill  was 
often  lai^,  being  derived  both  from  the  payments  in  money  or  grain 
made  by  the  tenants,  and  from  the  fishery  of  the  mill-stream;  wafer  waa 
the  only  motive  power  then  employed.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  wind- 
mill in  thia  island  is  said  to  be  of  the  date  of  Richard  the  First,  a  century 
after  Domtidat;. 

Next  to  the  mill,  the  fishery  was  the  most  important  item  of  produce 
in  a  manor.  The  herring -fisheries  of  the  Eastern  counties  were  as  famous 
then  as  now  ;  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  found  their 
terring-fiahery  of  Sandwich  a  very  comfortable  source  of  sustenance  for 
the  inner  man  upon  ftist  days  :  its  annual  yield  to  the  refectory  ivaa  not 
less  than  40,000.  The  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Peter's,  Winchester,  obtained 
nearly  the  wme  number  ftom  their  manor  of  Lewes,  Sus-sex ;  and  the 
viilans  of  the  little  village  of  "  Bristelmeatune,"  which  it  is  hard  to 
recognize  in  the  modem  Brighton,  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  4,000  to  their 
lord.  Salmon,  lampreys,  and  eels,  were  also  fish  largely  in  repute  at 
dis  time;  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  being  then,  as  now,  famed  for  the 
former.  Private  fish-ponds,  called  "  vivariea,"  Were  usually  formed  in 
the  demesnes  of  religious  houses. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  the  country,  iron  and  lead  are  returned  in 
Domesday;  the  former  in  several  counties,  the  latter  in  Derbyshire  only. 
Sir  H.  Ellis  explains  the  silence  of  the  survey  touching  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall  (which  were  in  fhll  work  before  the  Roman  conquest),  by  the 
fact  that  the  coun^  waa  laid  waste  by  the  Danes  ia  997,  and  again  by 
the  sons  of  Harold  in  1068.  A  century  al>er  Domesdai)  we  £nd  the 
mines  once  more  profitable.  Salt  works  are  frequently  relumed ;  those 
on  the  seO-coast  were  no  doubt  pans  for  the  evaporation  of  sea-water ; 
those  inland,  refineries  of  salt-springs.  "  At  the  time  of  forming  the 
mrvey,  rock  or  fossil  salt  was  not  known  in  England.  The  first  pits  of 
it  -were  accidentally  discovered  in  Cheshire — on  the  very  spot  where 
Jhmttday  mentions  brine-springs — aa  late  as  the  year  1670." 

Tooching  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  England,  Domesday  is  a  less 
Taluable  exponent  than  we  have  in  oUier  lespecta  found  it.    Scfurence  is 
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only  made  to  ubout  1,700  cliurclies,  olthotigh  tb«  existeace  of  a  mneb 
larger  number  ia  certain  from  contemporoty  evidence :  but  it  formed  no 
part  nf  the  duty  of  t!ie  coinmissionera  to  make  inquiriefl  on  this  aabject. 
From  incidental  allusions,  we  are  able  to  learn  tliat  the  charcb  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  usually  a  manorial  appoitenance,  founded  in  nunj 
cases  by  the  lord,  and  cndo\rcd  at  his  pleasure  with  tithea.  More  than  a 
centuiy  elapsed  before  Pope  Innocent  III.  decreed  the  absolute  ccoisecn- 
tion  of  parochial  tithes  to  the  parish  churches  of  England.  The  hamble 
position  of  the  secular  dei^y  at  the  da^te  of  the  surrey  is  shown  by  the 
frequent  enumeration  of  priests  among  the  Tillans  of  a  manor,  lliat  - 
the  priesthood  belonged  to  the  lowest  ranlu  of  society  at  least  as  late  aa 
the  foorteenlli  century,  ia  indeed  certuin  :  thus  Chaucer  correctly  r^s«- 
■ents  the  "  personne  of  a  toun  "  and  the  "plowman"  as  brothers. 

The  illustration  of  contemporary  mannere  furnished  in  Domeadaf, 
though  scanty,  is  not  without  inti»«st.  In  several  leading  features  we  fiDd 
the  rudimentary  Englishman  of  the  eleventh  century  resembling  his  dere* 
loped  descendant  of  the  nineteenth.  Gifled  with  finn  will,  warm  pasirions, 
and  strong  muscles,  which,  owing  to  a  profound  ignorance  of  natunl  law^ 
he  was  unable  to  direct  aright,  no  wonder  that  he  often  erred  into  violent 
and  profligate  excesses.  Yet  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  order,  cf  dero- 
tion  and  charity,  if  too  weak  to  leaven,  were  powerlul  enough  to  dnge  Iiia 
political  system  and  daily  habit  of  life.  Hins,  for  example,  the  castom 
of  trj-ing  by  ordeal  a  prisoner  aocuaed  of  crime  was  founded  npom  aa 
honest  though  superstitious  persuasion  that  God  would  thereby  declare 
the  right.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  is  recognized  in  seTeisI  pusagea  o( 
the  surrey;  and  allnsion  ia  once  made  to  the  fbrfeitare  of  an  estate^ 
incurred  by  a  widow  who  married  within  a  year  after  her  hnsbaad'a 
death.  The  perpetual  references  to  grants  of  land  made  to  the  Cbnrclt 
in  iree  alms,  attest  the  devotion  of  the  laity  quite  as  stron^y  aa  the 
rapacity  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  practice  of  rallying  the  seisin  of  land  bj 
presenting  a  gifl  to  the  altar,  is  an  instance  of  the  infimon  of  a  teUgiouB 
element  into  secular  business.  Finally,  the  Englishman  of  10S5  pro- 
claimed his  paternity  to  us  by  evincing  the  same  love  of  fiekl-sporta  mod 
good-fL-Uowship  which  it  is  our  boast  to  cherish.  Hunting  and  hawking 
were  then  the  recreations  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Church  and  the 
nobility.  A  brachct  (the  ordinary  term  for  a  bound)  was  held  so  Taluk- 
ble  as  to  be  intmsted  to  the  spet^  custody  of  a  tenant  who  enjoyed  Iiia 
land  by  the  service  of  rearing  its  litters.  Aeries  ot  hawks  ore  mentioDed 
in  various  placts,  and  a  hawk  is  sometimes  estimated  at  not  less  than  lOL, 
a  sum  equal  to  nearly  ZQOL  of  otir  present  money.  With  horse,  hooad, 
and  hawk,  our  forefathers  took  such  vigorous  exerdm  as  wdl  entitled 
them  to  the  good  cheer  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  bread,  batter,  and 
cheese,  wine,  ale,  and  mead,  that  we  find  them  enjoying.  We  caniMC 
more  fitly  conclude  this  epitome  of  Dometday  Booh  than  by  a  infe- 
rence to  the  kindly  castom  then  prevalent,  and  not  yet  obsolete,  of  ' 
drinking  the  "poeuhm  charitalu"  at  the  dose  of  a  banqiut. 
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I  uusT  not  be  nndentood  as  hubitually  indifierent  to  the  eatables  and 
drinkablea  wbicb,  with  periodical  pnnctunlity,  appenl  to  my  appelite: 
fcr  from  itl  Those  intensely  ethereal  natures  who  express  indif- 
ference to  flaTours,  are  no  friends  of  mine.  They  receive  no  homage 
at  my  hands.  As  Charles  Lamb  wittily  saya  :  "I  am  no  Quaker  at 
my  food.  1  confess  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those 
unctuona  morsela  of  deer's  flesh  were  not  mode  to  be  received  with 
dispassionate  services.  I  hate  a  man  who  swallows  it  affecting  not  to 
know  what  he  is  eating,     I  ttuped  his  taste  in  higher  matters.^' 

Let  US,  therefore,  anderatand  each  other.  I  enjoy  my  food,  and  am 
not  to  be  caoght  blushing  at  the  avowal;  a  good  dinner,  a  good  luncheon, 
nay,  when  moved  to  a  reckless  disr^ard  of  the  morrow  by  stimalated 
social  sensibilities,  even  a  good  lu/i^w  holds  out  charms  which  I  pretend 
not  to  resist.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact — which  Philosophy  may 
explain  if  she  can,  and  if  she  can't,  may  prononnce  to  be  a  first  truth — 
that  with  this  ready  disposition  towards  enjoyment,  and  with  what,  super- 
ficially Tiewed,  may  seem  ample  means  for  gratifying  it,  there  are  few 
meals  which  are  thoroughly  enjoyed  ai  meals.  I  do  not  speak  of  hamdrum 
occasions,  diuDers  which  appear  with  a  mild  recurrent  mediocrity,  enough 
to  satisfy  the  periodical  cravings,  but  without  any  appeals  to  higher 
enthusiasm.  I  speak  of  meals  netentatiously  above  the  line;  set  occasions  ; 
premeditated  efforts.  These,  when  ancceeaful — and  they  are  not  always 
saved  from  fiiilure— draw  their  success  from  accessory  and  quite  extraneous 
Eonrces.  The  meal  has  become  a  banquet.  Tlie  pleasure  is  drawn  from 
the  geniality  of  the  gnosis,  or  the  splendours  of  the  table,  not  from  tlie 
unadulterated  relish  of  food  as  food.  It  is  this  gusto  of  the  meal  as  a 
solitiry  and  isolated  pleasure,  equally  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  vigour 
of  appetite,  and  the  visionary  glamour  of  geniality  or  splendour,  which  I 
find  to  be  so  isre. 

In  travelling  backwards  along  the  confused  tracks  of  memory,  my  mind 
pauses  at  certiun  places,  and  at  each  pause  a  sense  of  remembered  enjoyment 
steals  deliciously  over  me.  Certain  festal  occasions  are  singled  out  when 
meals  were  emphatically  "enjoyed:"  but  they  are  few.  They  were  not 
festal  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  for,  as  just  hinted,  the  simplicity  of  the  meal 
as  a  meal  must  niA  be  perplexed  by  extraneous  enjoyments.  Although 
1  have  dined  with  many  people,  and  in  many  lands ;  with  very  considerable 
petsoM,  and  with  persons  of  no  consideration ;  with  gourmets,  and  with 
lavish  entertainers ;  not  one  of  these  dinner*  is  recalled  as  a  meal.  It  is 
sot  at  the  Ode  de  Paris,  nor  at  Greenwich,  that  memory  lingers  lovingly. 
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Compared  willi  t]ie  moat  niagnificeat  "  spread "  wliich  it  has  been  mjr 
lot  to  asuat  at,  there  is  a  dinner  I  recall  in  die  Ratclifie  Highway,  which 
is  as  veuiaon  unto  veal,  as  Beethoven  to  Balfe. 

That  dinner  was  eaten  at  an  oyster-stall.  It  was  simply  compoced, 
hut  simplex  munditiis!  The  carts  du  jovr  ran  thus:  One  penny  loaf  (i 
"  penny  buster"  used  to  be  the  name,  perhaps  is  so  still),  and  one  penny- 
worth of  oysters,  namely,  five,  with  TinE^ar  and  pepper  a  discretion. 
And  for  wine — there  was  youth,  health,  high  hopes,  and  careless  contoit; 
and  these  give  water  a  fiavout  QOt  to  be  drawn  from  any  other  biiiu 

Do  not  too  hastily  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  this  dinner  remains  in 
my  memory  because  of  its  piquant  contrast  with  the  luxury  of  daily 
feaats.  Such  contrast  as  there  was  rose  solely  out  of  the  oyata^  My 
grdinary  dinner  was  a  penny  loaf.  The  molluscs  were  a  debauch.  In 
those  pinched  yet  happy  days,  when  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  city,  mj  ditmei 
allowance  was  one  shilling  daily ;  and  this  shlUuig  a  fond  mother  blindly 
believed  was  invested  thus  : — 


Waiter... I 

And  in  the  early  days  of  my  commerual  ednqitioa  this  teas  the 
r^uUiT  investment ;  but  in  progress  of  time  my  iuvesbuents  became  leas 
and  less  systematic,  and  the  eating-house  keepers  £)und  one  aonroe  of 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  seriously  threatened  by  the  development  of  «  asm 
appetite — that  of  knowledge.  Although  I  had  the  hunger  of  youtb,  and 
decidedly  belonged  to  the  camivora,  there  were  sirens  at  the  secoBd-luiuI 
bookstalls  whose  voices  were  not  (o  be  withstood,  iiy  dinners  dwindled 
to  a  penny  loa^  with  aq  occasional  relish  in  tiie  shape  of  a  sausage.  It 
was  remarked  in  those  days  that  my  tea  and  supper  diqdayed  a  vigour  of 
appetite  only  to  be  expected  from  a  "  growing  youth."  Luckily  fiw  me 
I  had  not  money  allowed  me  for  those  meals. 

How  vividly  that  oyster-stall  in  BatcliSe  Highway  rises  on  tha 
Iioriz<»i  1  It  is  not  a  picturesque  spot ;  by  no  means  eithetical  in  its  rag- 
gesHons,  yet  how  it  is  painted  upon  memory  I  There  on  the  left  hand  is 
the  tub  with  oysters,  and  the  deal  board  on  which  range  vinegar  cniet 
and  pepper-boz.  With  the  supreme  grace  of  accomplidied  ease  the  red- 
nosed  merchant  offers  me  the  succulent  molluscs — none  of  your  pigmy 
*'  natives,"  so  contemptible  as  to  oiFer  no  surface  for  a  jtucy  bite — but  htrge 
and  liberal  animals,  apparently  of  the  kind  described  by  the  American 
as  requiring  two  men  to  swallow  one  whole  j  these  honest  moutfafals 
I  liberally  drench  with  vinegar,  powder  dellly  with  pepper,  and  swaUov 
with  quick  palpitating  gusto,  which  diifuses  a  sensuous  delight  tbro^b 
the  whole  frame,  making  the  very  boots  of  hobbledehoyhood  thrill  vith 
the  sensation  I  This  was  unadulterated  flavour.  It  was  onperplexed 
\>y  obti-usive  splendours  of  glasa  and  silver,  by  the  atteolioos  of  Mbev 
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peoplo'a  flunkies,  or  dismal  clergymen  fiaia  Guater'a.  It  tvtte  a  diacer 
al  fresco.  It  had  the  eminent  advantage  of  cheapness,  was  not  too 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  was  intensified  by  the  keenness  of  youthful 
Sppetite.     What  French  cook  will  ever  give  me  such  a  senKition  as  that  t 

Another  glorious  occaaion  I  remembei!.  The  early  grey  of  dnwn  was 
glimmering  over  the  Southampton  streets.  We  had  just  arrived  from 
Jersey  in  the  sailing  packet  (those  were  the  days  of  saihng  packets,  which 
cannot  dow  be  contemplated  without  a  shudder),  and  while  our  seniors 
were  looking  after  the  baggage,  or  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  hotel,  my 
brother  and  I  walked  briskly  up  the  old  familiar  High  Street.  Suddenly 
we  came  upon  a  stall,  whence  arose  the  steam  of  Early  Pur!,  or  Salop, 
flattering  our  senses.  Ye  Gods  !  what  a  breakfast  I  In  vain  a  cautious 
scepticism  suggests  that  the  liquid  was  one  which  my  palate  would  now 
sbudderingly  reject ;  perhaps  so ;  I  did  not  reject  it  then ;  and  in  memory 
the  flavour  is  beatified.  I  feci  ita  diffusive  warmth  stealing  through  me. 
I  taste  its  unaccustomed  and  exquisite  flavour.  Tea  is  great,  coSee 
greater ;  chocolate,  properly  made,  is  for  epicures ;  but  these  are  thin  aud 
characterless  compared  with  the  Salop  swallowed  in  1826.  That  wca 
nectar,  and  the  Hebe  who  poured  it  out  was  not  a  biear-eyed  old  woman, 
though  to  vulgar  vision  she  mny  have  presented  some  such  aspect. 

Vastly  OS  tbis  breakfast  was  enjoyed,  I  have  never  renewed  my 
acquuutance  with  Early  Furl,  or  Salop,  whichever  it  was  (if  the  two  ai'e 
not  indeed  one),  and  I  only  assume  that  it  was  one  of  these  liquids  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  learned.  Charles  Lamb,  for  example,  in  his 
essay  on  chimney-sweepers  tells  us,  "  There  is  a  composition,  the  ground- 
work of  which  I  have  understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  aasaafiras. 
This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  on  iniiision 
of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the  China 
luxury.  I  know  not  how  ihy  palate  may  relish  it,  I  have  never  ventured 
to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  ia  a  baua,  a  cautious  premonition  to  the 
olfactories  constantly  whispering  to  me,  that  my  stomach  must  infallibly, 
with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  kaye  seen  palates  otherwise  not 
uninstructed  in  dietetical  elegancies,  sup  tt  up  with  avidity.  This  ia 
Galop — the  precocious  herbwoman's  darling — the  delight  of  the  early 
gardener  who  transports  his  smoking  cabbages  from  Hammersniith  to 
CoveBt  Garden's  famed  piazsas — the  delight,  and  oh  1  I  fear  too  ollea  the 
envy  of  the  unpennied  sweep."  No  heibwoman,  no  sweep,  ever  relished 
the  fragrant  liquid  as  I  did  on  that  memorable  day.     Why  1 

One  more  boyish  reminiscence  shall  suffice  for  my  present  theme.  It 
is  of  a  breakfiut  at  on  early  cofii-e-shop  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  l>Iy  geography  is  excusably  vague,  for  I  do  not 
know  at  whose  house  1  had  been  dancing  all  night.  H  ^vas  one  of  my 
first  balls.  I  was  taken  there  by  a  friend,  who  had  procured  invitations 
for  my  brother  and  myself.— to  our  great  delight  when  the  invitationa 
came,  but  to  my  torture  when  1  learned,  aa  quickly  I  did  learn,  that  I 
was  to  present  myself  in — ajadietl    Uy  mother,  unmoved  by  the  solemnity 
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of  tha  occnsion,  pitilesaly  refused  to  order  a  tail-coat  for  me,  on  tliB 
irrational  pretext  that  I  was  not  yet  out  of  jackets.  In  vain  I  nnnon- 
Btrated,  stormed,  and  pleaded;  that  hideous,  but  mnch -coveted,  garment 
Tras  denied  me.  My  irrath  flamed  np  into  a  threat  of  not  going  to  the 
ball;  but  as  that  threat  seemed  to  create  no  serious  aknn,  it  was  qnietlj 
withdrawn.  The  expected  day  arrived ;  and  with  the  bitterness  of  envy 
I  saw  my  brother  arrayed  in  the  enviable  splendour  of  a  swallowtail,  and 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with  a  jnckct  which  had  no  ^iproach  to 
manlineas.  It  was  with  dreadful  misgivings  as  to  "  what  the  girls  would 
think  of  me  "  that  I  entered  the  ball-room ;  but  quickly  discovering  that 
the  girls  did  not  trouble  themselves  nt  all  about  the  matter,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  It  is  a  cmel  thing  to  be  a  boy,  im]«« 
you  are  among  boya.  Girls  ore  so  pitilessly  indifferent  to  yoar  aspjra- 
tiona ;  and  men  (very  wisely)  get  out  of  your  way.  Tet  in  spite  of  my 
disadvantages  I  had  a  fair  share  of  partners  that  night — some  giria  were 
conquered  by  the  resolute  audacity  with  which  I  invited  them;  others 
because  they  preferred  standing  up  with  a  boy  to  not  dancing  at  all ;  and 
some  few  because  they  felt  a  gentle,  half-maternal  pleasure  in  patrrmizing 
a  boy.  The  jacket  troubles  were  forgotten ;  and  even  tb^  would  hare 
been  endurable  for  the  sake  of  the  supper  I  ate.  Ton  may  imagine  how 
lobster  salad  and  open  tart  filled  np  ihc  pauses  of  chicken  and  trifle,  how 
tipsy-cake  and  white  soup  mingled  with  blancmange  and  strawberries  in 
one  ravenous  pell-mell ;  but  although  I  have  a  dim  idea  of  an  enormoos 
supper,  I  have  no  vivid  remembrance  of  any  flavour.  That  was  to  come. 
After  supper,  the  dancing  became  fast  and  furious.  .  The  ourtains  were 
withdrawn,  and  admitted  the  early  sunbeams  to  light  up  with  S9mewh«t 
ghastly  effect  the  wran  and  jaded  cheeks  of  the  mothers,  and  the  £ut- 
fading  splendour  of  the  danghtera.  On  quitting  this  gay  and  festive  seen^ 
this  hall  of  dazzling  light,  we  set  out  to  walk  home,  a  distance  of  aome  uz 
miles.  Soon  ai\er  we  passed  the  Lunatic  Asylam,  we  espied  a  coffee-shop. 
The  proposition  to  breakfast  there  was  joyously  agreed  to ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  cup  of  coffee  smoked  before  us,  the 
flavour  of  which  haunts  me  to  this  day.  Why  is  it  that  no  bacon  has 
since  had  that  aroma,  and  that  penetrating  flavour  7  Or  was  the  effect 
pnrely  subjectivb  ?  And  if  subjective,  did  it  depend  on  ihe  contnst 
bMwecn  the  breakfast  and  its  scene,  witli  the  supper  and  its  aoeae,  or  on 
onr  riotous  animal  spirits  which  not  even  ux  hours'  dancing  could  damp? 
or  was  there  some  subtle  physiological  preparation  of  conditions,  making 
the  palate  unusually  sensitive?     These  be  questions. 

An  inconsiderate  reader  will  answer  that  tJie  whde  mystery  lies  in 
youth  and  appetite;  and  in  this  answer  the  reader  diq>lays  his  imperfect 
induction ;  fbr  why  are  not  all,  or  many  of  the  meals  eaten  daring  a 
vigorous  youth  equally  memorable  ?  Besides,  as  my  record  advances  he 
will  see  that  some  memorable  occauons  appear  when  youth  had  Iodj 
departed,  and  when  appetite  was  feeble.  '  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  a 
Isg  of  mutton  at  Dover.    I  had  been  long  absent  from  England,  and  had 
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coDseqiiently  ttlmoBt  lost  the  sense  of  mutton,  hnviug  clie&ted  appetite 
with  Uindfititch  and  Xalbtbraten  (if  these  were  not  old  slippers  and  book* 
covera,  nifsteriouslj  accommodA')  nntil  mutton  became  a  mj'th.  The 
Calais  steamer  had  just  Sang  me  nshoro;  in  a  state  of  coacentrateJ 
misanthropy,  and  a  general  sense  of  the  worthlesaneas  of  existence,  I 
walked  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  lard  Warden,  ivhere  a  leg  of  South- 
down was  quickly  set  before  me.  O  wondraus  herbivore,  what  f1e»h  is 
thine  I  Great  Lyric  of  the  downs  I  What  a  sensation  was  that  of  lUe 
first  mouthful — as  of  a  man  passing  into  beaufication  1  Mutton  7  It  was 
ambrosial  It  was  on  this  food  that  Olympus  feasted;  and  no  wonder 
that  the  gods  were  joyous  and  carelessly  immortal.  Fugitive  flavours, 
stirring  the  senses  into  the  higher  raptures  of  music,  why  are  ye  bo  rare  7 

Now  if  the  reader  will  only  picture  to  himself  the  intense  prosaiculness 
of  the  scene  and  its  acceesories,  he  will  perceive  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  was  neitlier  youth  nor  appetite,  on  the  other  there  was  ueither- 
poetiy  nor  splendour  to  reflect  their  influence  on  this  dinner.  The  sea 
had  been  turbulent,  and  my  stoniacli  had  been  anything  but  qviict ;  I  was 
green,  headachy,  morose.  The  scene  had  the  hvelineas  usually  noticed  in 
the  coffee-rooms  of  English  hotels  :  silent  English  parties  scattered  about 
it,  dining  grimiy,  and  speaking  in  whispers;  English  waiters,  so  oppressire 
to  the  finer  sensibilities;  and,  as  a  background,  the  lingering  remembrance 
of  that  horrible  steamer,  qaivering,  Ehivering,  groaning,  moaning,  and 
pitching.     This  surely  was  no  scene  for  enjoyment. 

It  is  otherwise  iiiih  a  dinner  I  remember  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  in 
the  Tyrol.  We  are  three  joyous  travellers  :  a  Frenchman,  a  Hungarian, 
and  myself.  We  have  been  for  some  days  rambling  amid  scenes  of 
sequestered  loveliness,  and  have  on  this  day  been  walking  up  to  that  point 
where  &tigue  does  not  destroy  appetite,  but  enhances  the  luxuiy  of 
repose.  We  are  seated  under  a  broad-spreading  tree,  bexide  a  charming 
lake  ;  the  air  is  solt  and  halmy ;  and  the  scent  of  the  rouat  kid  and  honey, 
which,  with  black  bread  and  salad,  is  our  bill  of  fare,  steals  gratefitUy 
over  the  senses.  What  flavour  in  that  kid,  what  cooling  aharpness  ia  the 
salad  I  If  I  were  to  dine  thus  to-day,  I  should  probably  think  both 
detestable.  Why  do  I  remember  that  dianer?  Was  it  tJie  accessory 
charm  of  mouatain,  lake,  and  sky — was  it  the  previous  eiercise,  and  the 
mountain  air — was  it  the  tender  light  of  the  setting  sun,  or  the  prospect 
of  b^g  rowed  across  the  lake  in  indolent  repose  by  two  stout  women, 
now  preparing  the  boat  ?  None  of  these  ;  for  all  of  these  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  Tyrol  before,  and  have  been  since;  yet  the  only  dinner 
vividly  remembered  throughout  tlic  Tyrol  is  this  particular  one  of  roast 
kid  and  honey. 

Of  course  contrast  goes  for  much,  but  not  for  all.  The  effect  of 
exerdse  is  also  an  element ;  hut  it  explains  nothing-  alone.  There  is  a 
peculiar  conjuncture  required — a  fitness  in  the  organism,  and  a  peculiarity 
in  the  food.  Such  a  fitness  occurred,  a  few  years  unce,  in  the  Thuringisa 
forest,  when  a  certain  wild  boar's  head  ^ke  elotjuently  to  my  senmbililies. 
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Often  bftd  I  eaten  tliat  noble  ivine  before '  eaten  it  wilb  approra],  n^, 
with  esteem ;  but  never  before  did  it  n  insidioiuly  flatter  the  finec  pre- 
pensitiei  of  mj  palate.  JAj  wife  and  I  had  sent  on  oar  Inggage  bj  tlia 
malUpotte,  having  reaolred  to  walk  the  two  firat  stationii,  in  order  to  enjoj 
the  Bcenerjr  and  the  bright  autnmnal  morning.  We  Btaited  at  nx,  in  a 
Iiigh  Beptember  wind,  and  spanked  along,  all  sails  set,  for  four  honn  and 
a  half,  indading  a  brief  siesta  over  a  ctip  of  coffee.  It  was  a  superb 
walk,  and  from  it  we  extracted  supreme  enjoyment.  On  reaching  Amstadt, 
we  were  agreeably  &tigued,  and  rather  disagreeably  hnngry ;  so  that  the 
announcement  of  "  dinner  at  twelve,"  when  our  watches  painfullj  ttnncd 
tis  it  was  only  half-post  ten,  vras  somewhat  depressing ;  however,  there  was 
no  alternative ;  we  were  too  tired  to  walk,  and  the  only  means  of  beigniling 
the  time  was  looking  through  old  newspapers  and  periodicals.  At  length 
tabU  SkdU  was  ready.  What  else  there  may  have  bees  I  do  not  icmem- 
ber,  bat  never  will  Uie  flavoar  of  that  boar's  head  ranish  from  memoiy. 
Something  may  have  been  dne  to  a  sympathetic  pleasure  in  my  wiJe^ 
flrat  acqu^tanee  with  the  noble  viand.  Be  that  as  It  may,  &e  seiciiee  of 
Aplcioi  or  Brillat-Savarin  never  invented  anytbingmore  delieatelf  fiiHei 
ing  to  the  palate. 

The  reader  is  a  philosopher,  and  with  that  restless  curiDiity  whidi  ia 
always  ptyiug  behind  ftots  in  the  hope  of  detecting  die  stiings  of  the 
puppets,  wishes  to  discover  the  YirtA  Principles,  or  ^lu.  of  this  sufajecL 
" Why,"  he  asks  himself,  or  tne,  "these  exceptions t  Why  are  ao  many 
meals  eaten,  and  so  few  eiyoyedV  It  Ib  indeed  a  delicate  problem.  Ilxcq 
delightflil  dinncars,  and  many  enjoyable  breakftsts  pass  away  and  leave  no 
trace  ;  why  should  a  few  persist  7  One  understands  how  all  the  delicaria 
of  the  season  may  be  rendered  indifierent  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tions in  the  accessories  ;  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  say  why  food  at  food  afaould 
on  certun  occaaionB  assume  an  unapproached  prc'eminence.  At  my 
Batcliffe  Highway  dinner  there  was  assuredly  none  of  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  brilliant  company,  nor  the  Infinitely  deeper  charm  which  beams 
Irom  a  ptdr  of  loving  eyes.  All  the  glory  came  ftom  the  oysteia ;  the 
gustatory  vibrations  oame  fi-om  them.  ButwhyT  I  am  no  Dando,  paaBon- 
ately  susceptibls  to  the  charms  of  that  bivalve.  Far  from  it  Oysters  do  not 
exdte  in  me  more  than  a  tepid  preference.  Were  these  oysters  of  a  qnile 
peculiar  succulence,  at  five  a  penny  T    One  may  reasonably  answer.  No. 

If  the  reader  can  see  his  way  to  a  solution,  I  cant  I  believe  it  is  a 
first  truth.  Just  as  Slusio  and  Poetry  are  not  always  enjoyed  by  ua  with 
the  exquiute  rapture  of  certdn  moments,  though  in  all  mooda  we  may 
be  susceptible  to  them,  so  must  it  be  with  that  other  and  less  recogniKd 
Fine  Art — the  Art  of  Bating.  We  are  creatures  of  delicate  and  variable 
sensibility,  and  are  not  always  attuned  to  the  higher  raptnrva  ^ 
Flavoar,  though  every  day  we  may  be  agreeably  susceptible  to  food.  The 
golden  momenta  are  rare.  Can  Science  teach  oi  to  recorw  and  moh^ 
diem? 
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tT  ia  K  gTMt  tbing  for  » lad  when  be  is  fint  turned  into  the  indep«iidenc« 
of  iodgingft.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  wu  bo  ntiafied  and  proud  in  m;  life 
u  when,  at  Bere&teen,  I  Mte  down  in  a  little  three-oornered  room  above 
a  paBtr7-cook'B  rfiop  in  the  count;  town  of  Eltham.  My  father  had  tefb 
me  that  aAernoon,  after  detiverlDg  himself  of  a  few  plain  precepts,  atrongly 
expreaeed,  ix  my  guidanoe  in  the  new  cootm  of  life  on  which  I  was 
entering.  I  was  to  be  a  clerk  under  the  engineer  who  had  undettaken  to 
make  the  little  branch  line  from  Eltham  to  Hornby.  Hy  fiitber  had  got  me 
this  Btnation,  which  was  in  a  poution  rather  above  bis  own  in  life;  or 
perhaps  I  ahonld  say,  above  the  station  into  which  he  was  bom  and  bred; 
for  be  wu  mising  himself  every  year  in  men's  consideration  and  re^»ect. 
He  was  a  medianio  by  trade,  but  he  had  some  inventiTe  genius,  and  a 
great  deal  of  penKverance,  and  bad  devised  sereral  valuable  Improve* 
ments  in  railway  machinery.  He  did  not  do  this  for  prolit,  though,  as 
ms  rcBflonable,  what  eame  in  the  natural  conrse  of  things  was  acceptable  ; 
he  worked  ont  his  ideas  becanse,  as  he  said,  "  until  he  could  put  them  into 
shape,  they  plagued  him  by  night  and  by  day."  But  this  is  enough  about 
my  dear  &ther ;  it  is  a  good  thing  for  ■  country  where  there  are  many 
like  him.  He  was  a  sturdy  Independent  by  descent  and  conviction;  and 
this  it  vras,  I  believe,  which  made  him  place  me  in  the  lodgings  at  the 
postty-cook's.  The  shop  was  kept  by  the  two  sisters  of  our  minister  at 
borne ;  and  thia  was  conudered  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  to  my  morale, 
when  I  was  turned  loose  upon  the  temptations  of  the  county  town,  with 
•  nlaty  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

My  &ther  had  given  np  two  precious  days,  and  put  on  his  Sunday 
clotbee,  in  order  to  bring  me  to  Eltham,  end  accompany  me  first  to  the 
office,  to  introduce  me  to  my  new  master  (who  was  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  my  father  fer  a  suggestion),  and  next  to  take  me  to  call  on  the 
Independent  minister  of  the  little  congregation  at  Eltham.  And  tlien  he 
left  me ;  and  though  sorry  to  part  with  him,  I  now  began  to  tnste  with 
relish  the  pleasure  of  being  my  own  master.  I  unpaired  the  hamper  that 
tny  mother  had  provided  me  with,  and  smelt  the  pots  of  preserve  with  all 
the  delight  of  a  pogacaaor  who  might  break  into  tiieir  contents  at  any  time 
be  pleased.  I  handled  and  weighed  in  my  fancy  the  home~eured  ham, 
which  seemed  to  promise  me  interminable  feasts;  and,  above  all,  there 
was  the  fine  savour  of  knowing  that  I  might  eat  of  these  dainties  when  I 
liked,  at  my  sole  will,  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  any  one  else, 
howerer  indnlgent.    I  stowed-  my  eatables  away  in  the  little  comer  cup- 
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board— tliat  room  Xtaa  all  corners,  and  every  thing  vaa  placed  in  a  caHier, 
the  fire-place,  the  ^Tindow,  the  cupboard;  I  myself  Bcemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  in  the  middle,  and  there  was  hardly  room  for  me.  The  table  vas 
made  of  a  folding  leaf  under  the  window,  and  the  window  looked  out 
upon  the  market-place ;  eo  the  etudiea  for  the  proeecation  of  which  mj 
£ither  had  brought  himself  to  pay  extra  for  a  Bitting-Toom  for  me,  ran  a 
conuderable  chance  of  being  diverted  from  books  lo  men  and  women.  I 
was  to  have  my  mrali  with  the  two  elderly  Miss  Browns  in  the  little 
parlour  behind  the  tbree*comered  shop  downstairs;  my  break&ats  and 
dianers  at  least,  for,  as  my  hours  in  an  evening  were  likely  to  be  unoertain, 
my  tea  or  supper  was  to  be  an  independent  meal. 

Then,  after  this  pride  and  satisfaction,  oame  a  Bense-of  desolation.  I 
had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  I  was  an  only  child ;  and  ihongh 
my  father's  spoken  maxim  had  been,  "  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child," 
yet,  unconsciously,  his  heart  had  yearned  after  me,  and  his  waja  towards 
me  were  more  tender  than  he  knew,  or  would  have  approved  of  in  him- 
self, could  he  hare  known.  My  mother,  who  never  professed  stenmess, 
was  far  move  severe  than  my  father  :  perhaps  my  boyish  &ults  annoyed 
her  more ;  for  I  remember,  now  that  I  have  written  the  above  word^ 
bow  she  pleaded  for  me  once  in  my  riper  years,  when  I  had  really  <f  mded 
against  my  fatbei-'s  sense  of  right. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.  It  is  about  cousin  Phillia  that 
I  am  going  to  write,  and  as  yet  I  am  far  enough  from  even  aayiog  who 
contin  Phillis  was. 

For  some  months  afler  I  was  settled  in  Eltham,  the  new  enqjiojmcnt 
in  which  I  was  engaged — the  new  independence  of  my  life — occupied  all 
my  thoughts.  I  was  at  my  desk  by  eight  o'clock,  home  to  dinner  at  one, 
back  at  the  o£Gce  by  two.  Tlie  afternoon  work  was  more  uncertain  than 
the  mornings  ;  it  might  be  the  same,  or  it  might  be  that  I  had  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  managing  engineer,  to  some  point  on  the  lice 
between  Eltham  and  Hornby.  This  I  always  enjoyed,  beoaase  at  the 
variety,  and  because  of  the  country  we  traversed  (which  was  very 
wild  and  pretty),  and  because  I  was  thrown  into  companion^p  with 
Ur.  Holdsworth,  who  held  the  position  of  hero  in  my  boyish  mind.  Ha 
was  a  young  man  of  five- and  twenty  or  so,  and  was  in  a  station  above 
nune,  both  by  birth  and  education  ;  and  he  had  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  word  mustachioa  and  whiskers  of  a  somewhat  foreign  fwnb'""" 
I  was  proud  of  being  seen  with  him.  He  was  really  a  fine  fellow  in  a  good 
number  of  ways,  and  I  might  have  falleta  into  much  worse  hands. 

Every  Saturday  I  wrote  home,  telling  of  my  weekly  doings — my 
fiither  had  insisted  upon  this;  bat  there  was  so  little  vorie^  in  my  lift 
that  I  often  found  it  hard  work  to  fill  a  letter.  On  Sundays  I  went  twice 
to  chapel,  up  a  dark  narrow  entry,  to  hear  droning  l^rmns,  and  lot^ 
prayers,  and  a  still  longer  sermon,  preached  to  a  small  congregotKin,  at 
which  I  was,  by  nearly  a  score  of  years,  the  youngest  member.  .  Occa- 
sionally, Mr.  Peters,  the  minister,  would  ask  me  home  to  tea  after  th« 
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second  service.  I  drciuled  tlie  honour,  for  I  nanally  Gate  on  tlie  edge  of 
my  chiur  all  the  eTening,  and  answered  solemn  qncstions,  put  in  a  deep 
boGB  voice,  nntil  household  prayer'timc  came,  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
Mrs.  Peters  came  in,  smoothing  down  her  apion,  and  the  maid'of-all- 
work  followed,  and  first  a  sermon,  and  then  a  chapter  was  read,  and  a 
long  impromptu  prater  followed,  till  some  instinct  told  Mr.  Peters  that 
Bupper-time  Lad  come,  and  we  rose  from  our  knees  with  hunger  for  our 
predominant  feeling.  Over  supper  the  minister  did  unbend  a  little  into 
one  or  two  ponderous  jokes,  as  if  to  show  me  that  miniEtors  were  men, 
afler  all.  And  then  at  ten  o'clock  I  went  home,  and  enjojed  my  long- 
repressed  ;awns  in  the  three-cornered  room  before  going  to  bed. 

Dinah  and  Hannah  Dawson,  so  ^cir  names  were  put  on  the  board 
above  the  shop-door — I  always  called  them  Miss  Dawson  and  Miss 
Hannah — considered  these  visits  of  mine  to  Mr.  Peters  as  the  greatest 
honour  a  young  man  could  have;  and  evidently  thought  that  if,  after 
each  privileges,  I  did  not  work  out  my  salvation,  I  was  a  sort  of  modem 
Jodaa  Iscariot.  On  the  contrary,  they  shook  their  heads  over  my  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Holdsworth.  lie  had  been  so  kind  to  mo  in  many  ways, 
that  when  I  cut  into  my  ham,  I  hovered  over  the  thonght  of  asking  him 
to  tea  in  my  room,  more  especially  as  the  annual  fair  was  being  held  in 
Eltham  market-place,  and  the  sight  of  the  booths,  the  meiry-go-ronnd;', 
the  wild-beast  ahows,  and  such  country  pomps,  was  (as  I  thought  at  seven- 
teen) very  attractive.  But  when  I  ventured  to  allude  to  my  wish  in 
even  distant  terms,  Miss  Hannah  caught  me  up,  and  spoke  of  the  sioiul- 
nefls  of  such  sights,  and  something  about  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  then 
Tanlted  into  France,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  nation,  and  all  who  had  ever 
eet  foot  therein,  till,  seeing  that  her  anger  was  coiicentroting  itself  into  a 
point,  and  that  that  point  was  Mr.  Uoldsworth,  I  thonght  it  would  be 
better  to  finish  my  hrcak&st,  and  make  what  haste  I  could  out  of  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  I  rather  wondered  afterwards  to  hear  her  and  Miss 
Dawson  counting  up  their  weekly  profits  with  glee,  and  snyiog  that  a 
pastry-cook's  shop  in  the  comer  of  the  market-place,  in  Eltham  fair 
week,  wu  no  such  bad  thing.  However,  I  never  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Holdsworth  to  my  lodgings. 

Tliere  is  not  much  to  tell  about  this  first  year  of  mine  at  Eltham. 
But  when  I  was  nearly  nineteen,  and  beginning  to  think  of  whiskers  on 
my  own  account,  I  came  to  know  cousin  Phllhs,  whose  very  existence 
had  been  unknown  to  me  till  then.  Mr.  Holdsworth  and  I  had  been  out 
to  Heathbridge  for  a  day,  working  hard.  Heathbiidge  was  near  Hornby, 
for  oar  line  of  railway  was  above  half  finished.  Of  course,  a  day's  outing 
was  a  great  thing  to  tell  about  in  my  weekly  letters ;  and  I  fell  to 
describing  the  country — a  &ult  I  was  not  often  guilty  of.  I  told  my 
father  of  the  bogs,  all  over  wild  myrtle  and  soft  moss,  and  shaking  ground 
over  which  we  had  to  carry  cur  line ;  and  how  Mr.  Holdsworth  and  I 
had  gone  for  oor  mid-day  meals — for  we  had  to  stay  here  for  two  days 
and  a  night — to  a  pretty  village  hard  by,  Hiathbridgc  proper ;  and  how 
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groaod  was  pozzling  oar  engineers — one  end  of  the  line  going  up  as  aoon 
as  the  other  Traa  weighted  down.  (I  had  no  diougfat  for  the  ahareboldeis' 
interest!,  as  toxy  be  seen;  we  had  to  make  a  new  line  oo  firmer  ground 
before  the  jnnclion  railway  waa  comi^eted.)  I  told  all  thii  at  greftt  length, 
thankful  to  fill  up  mj  paper.  By  retom  letter,  I  heard  that  a  second- 
cousin  of  tay  mother's  was  married  to  (he  Independent  lUDister  of  Hornby, 
Sbeneaer  Uolman  by  name,  and  lived  at  Heathbridge  pn^ker;  the  very 
Heathbridge  I  had  deaoribed,  or  bo  my  mother  believed,  for  she  bad  never 
seen  ber  oouun  Fhillis  Grraen,  who  was  ecMnething  of  an  hmreas  (my  teber 
believed),  being  h»  iather's  only  ohild,  and  old  Thomas  Green  had  owned 
an  estate  of  near  upon  fifty  acres,  whioh  moat  have  oome  to  his  dat^ter. 
My  mother's  feeling  of  kinship  seemed  to  have  been  strongly  stirred  by 
the  mention  of  Heathbridge ;  for  ray  fiUher  said  she  desired  me,  if  ertr  I 
went  thither  agaio,  to  make  inquiry  for  the  Beverend  Ebeneier  Holnian; 
and  if  indeed  he  lived  there,  I  was  farther  to  ask  if  he  had  not  maTtied 
one  Fhillis  Green )  and  if  both  these  questions  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  I  was  to  go  and  introduce  myself  as  the  only  child  id 
Margaret  Manning,  bom  Moneypenny.  I  was  enraged  at  mysdf  for 
having  named  Heathbridge  at  tdl,  when  I  found  what  it  waa  drawing 
down  upon  me.  One  Independent  minister,  as  I  said  to  myself^  was 
enough  for  any  man;  and  here  I  knew  (that  is  to  say,  I  had  bees  eat*> 
ohised  on  Sabbath  mornings  by)  Mr.  Hunter,  our  minister  at  borne ;  aid 
X  bad  had  to  be  civil  to  old  Peters  at  Eltham,  and  behave  myaelf  fur 
five  hoars  running  whenever  he  as^ed  me  to  tea  at  hia  honae ;  and  bow, 
just  as  I  felt  the  &ee  mr  blowing  abotit  me  up  it  Heathbridge,  I  was  to 
ferret  out  anoUier  minister,  and  I  should  perhqie  have  to  be  catoehisad 
by  him,  or  else  aaked  to  tea  at  his  house.  Besides,  I  did  not  Uke  pnshiif 
myself  upon  strangers,  who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  my  mother's 
name,  and  such  an  odd  name  as  it  waa — Moneypenny ;  and  if  tbf^  bi^ 
had  never  cared  more  for  her  than  she  had  for  them,  uppvnatlj,  nodi 
this  unlucky  mention  of  Heathbridge. 

Still,  I  would  not  disobey  my  parents  in  onoh  a  trifie,  however  i^- 
some  it  might  be.  So  the  next  time  onr  bnsineBs  took  me  to  HeaUibridge, 
andwewere  dining  in  the  little  sanded  inn-parloui^  I  took  the  ojqiortanily 
of  Mr.  Holdsworth'sb^ng  oat  of  the  room,  and  asked  the  qaestiona  wUdi 
I  was  biddtti  to  ask  of  the  rosy-cheeked  maid.  I  waa  dthv  UBinteUi- 
gible  or  she  was  atapid ;  fbr  she  said  sha  did  not  know,  bat  wenld  ask 
master ;  and  of  coarse  the  landlord  came  in  to  understand  what  it  was  I 
wanted  to  know;  and  I  h&d  to  bring  oat  all  my  stammering  iaquirieibafoR 
}f  r,  Holdsworth,  who  wonld  never  have  attended  to  them,  I  dare  say,  if  I 
Iwd  fiot  blushed,  and  blnndered,  and  made  such  a  fool  of  myself. 

<'  Yes,"  the  landlord  said,  "  the  Hope  Farm  was  ia  Hoalhhrid^ 
proper,  and  the  owtut's  oitms  was  Holmsm,  and  he  was  an  IndepeadcDl 
minuter,  and,  as  Ikr  as  thi  landlord  could  tell,  hit  wlfe'p  OtrjatiM)  «utt 

VH  FtiilM")  an/how  her  naideq  mm  wni  Greet)," 
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"  Belatioiu  of  youra  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Holdiwortli. 

"  So,  sir— odIj  mj  mother'a  Moond-oouuna,  Yea,  I  HtppOM  tliey  art 
relationB.    But  I  nerer  aaw  them  ia  mj  lite." 

"  The  Hope  Farm  ii  not  a  stone's  throw  from  here,"  wid  tbe  officious 
landlord,  going  to  the  window.  "  If  yan  oarry  jour  eye  orer  yon  bed  of 
hotlyhoeks,  over  the  damgm-trMs  in  the  orchard  yooder,  yoa  may  see  * 
etaok  of  qaeer-like  atone  chimneys.  Them  is  the  Hope  Farm  chimneys; 
it's  an  old  place,  though  Holmui  keeps  it  in  good  order." 

Hr.  Holdsworth  had  risen  from  Uie  table  with  more  promptitude  than 
I  bad,  and  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking.  Jit  the  landlord's  last 
words,  he  turned  round,  smilii^,-— "  It  is  not  often  that  patsona  know 
liow  to  keep  land  in  order,  is  it  7 " 

"  B^  pardon,  ur,  but  I  must  speak  as  I  find ;  and  Minister  Holmaa 
—we  ctiU  the  Church  clergyman  here  '  parson,'  sir]  he  would  be  a  bit 
jesloub  ji  he  heard  a  Dissenter  called  pniaon — Minister  Holman  knows 
what  he'a  about  as  well  as  e'er  a  flmner  in  the  neighbonrhood.  He  girea 
up  five  days  a  week  to  hia  own  work,  and  two  to  tha  Lord's ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  eay  which  ha  worka  hardest  at.  Hs  spends  Saturday  and 
Snnday  a-writing  aermona  and  a^Tisiting  his  flock  at  Hornby )  and  at 
flta  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he'll  be  guiding  his  plough  in  the  Hope 
Farm  yonder  j  oat  as  weU  as  if  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
your  dinner  will  be  getting  cold,  gentlemen." 

So  we  went  back  to  table.  AiW  a  while,  Mr.  Holdsworth  br«ke  the 
lilence; — "  If  I  were  you.  Manning,  I'd  look  up  these  Tclalioaa  of  yonra, 
Toa  can  go  and  see  what  they're  like  while  we're  waiting  fc^  Dobaon'l 
eatimatea,  and  TU  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden  meanwhile." 

"  Thank  you,  ur.  But  I  don't  know  them,  and  I  don't  think  I  want 
to  know  them." 

"  What  did  yon  aak  all  those  questions  for,  then  ? "  aaid  ho,  looking 
quickly  1^  at  me.  He  had  no  notion  of  doing  or  laying  thioga  vithont 
»  purpoae,  I  did  not  anawer,  so  he  o(mtinued,— "  Uake  np  yoor  mind, 
and  go  off  and  see  what  tia»  ftrmer-mioiiter  is  like,  and  oral*  baok  and 
bdl  me — ^I  ahoold  like  to  hear." 

I  was  to  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to  his  authority,  or  inflaenea,  that  I 
never  thoughV  of  resisting,  but  went  on  my  errand,  though  I  remember 
feeling  as  if  I  would  rather  have  had  my  head  cut  off.  The  hmdiord, 
who  had  eridently  taken  an  intereat  in  the  event  of  onr  diseuaaion  in  a 
way  that  country  landlords  havc^  accompanied  me  to  the  houae-door,  and 
gave  me  repeated  directions,  as  if  I  was  likely  to  miss  my  way  in  two 
hundred  yards.  But  I  listened  to  him,  {or  I  waa  glad  at  the  delay,  to 
acrew  np  my  courage  for  the  effort  of  £)olog  unknown  people  and  intra. 
ducing  myself.  I  went  along  the  lane,  I  i«eoUeot,  iwitching  at  all  tha 
taller  roadside  weeds,  till,  after  a  turn  or  two,  I  fiiund  myself  oloas  in 
fyaai  of  the  Hopo  Farm.  Than  was  a  gardm  between  tha  hcoia  and  th* 
■lu^^t  P**V  luM  1  I  •'Urwarda  found  that  Ihii  |ardea  was  oilled  tb« 
oonit|  ferba^  bmnn  thns  wh  a  l9w  wiU  roqsd  ii,  with  u  inm 
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railing  on  the  top  of  ihe  wall,  snd  two  great  gates  between  follan  croiniej 
with  Btone  balls  for  a  stat«  entrance  to  tlie  flagged  path  leading  up  to  tlw 
front  door.  It  woa  not  the  habit  of  the  place  to  go  in  either  bj  these  greit 
gates  or  hy  the  front  door ;  the  gates,  indeed,  were  locked,  u  I  fcmad, 
thoi^h  the  door  stood  wide  open.  I  had  to  go  round  by  a  nde-pith 
lightly  worn  on  a  broad  grassy  way,  which  led  past  the  court-wall,  past  t 
horse-mount,  half  covered  with  stone-crop  and  the  little  wild  yellow 
fumitory,  to  another  door — "  the  corate,"  as  I  found  it  waa  termed  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  while  the  front  door,  "  handsome  and  all  for 
show,"  was  termed  the  "  rector."  I  knocked  with  iny  hand  upon  the 
"curate"  door;  a  toll  girl,  about  my  own  age,  as  I  thought,  camemd 
opened  it,  and  stood  there  ulent,  waiting  to  know  my  errand.  I  see  her 
now — cousin  Fbillla.  The  westering  sun  shone  full  upon  her,  and  ma^e 
a  slanting  stream  of  light  into  the  room  within.  She  was  dressed  indaA 
bine  cotton  of  some  kind  ;  up  to  her  throat,  down  to  her  wristf,  wilhi 
little  frill  of  the  same  wherever  it  touched  her  white  skin.  And  such 
a  white  skin  as  it  was  !  I  have  never  seen  the  like.  She  had  light  hur, 
nearer  yellow  than  any  other  colour.  She  looked  me  steadily  in  the  &ce 
with  large,  quiet  eyes,  wondering,  but  untroubled  by  the  sight  of  i 
Stranger.  I  thought  It  odd  that  so  old,  so  fall-grown  as  she  was,  ^ 
should  wear  a  pinafore  over  her  gown. 

Before  I  bad  quite  made  up  my  mind  what  to  say  in  reply  to  her 
mute  inquiry  of  what  I  wanted  there,  a  woman's  voice  called  out,  "  Who 
is  it,  Phillifl  7     If  it  is  any  one  for  butter-milk  send  them  roaod  to  die 

I  thought  I  could  rather  speak  to  the  owner  of  that  voice  than  to  the 
girl  before  me  ;  so  I  passed  her,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  room,  hit 
in,  hand,  for  this  side-door  opened  straight  into  the  hall  or  house-pltce 
where  the  family  sate  when  work  was  done.  There  was  a  htiA  little 
woman  of  forty  or  so  ironing  some  huge  muslin  cravats  under  the  light 
of  a  long  vine-shaded  casement  window.  She  looked  at  me  distnutfnU; 
till  I  began  to  speak.  "  ily  name  is  Puul  Manning,"  said  I ;  but  I  sav 
■he  did  not  know  the  name.  "  My  mother's  name  was  Moneypenny,'' 
■aid  I, — "  Margaret  Moneyperny." 

"  And  she  married  one  John  Manning,  of  Birmingham,"  said  His.  Hoi' 
man,  eagerly.  "  And  you'll  be  her  son.  Sit  down  I  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you.  To  think  of  your  being  Margaret's  son  1  Why,  she  was  slmort 
a  child  not  so  long  ago.  Well,  to  he  sure,  it  is  fire-and-twenty  yean  sg«i 
And  what  brings  you  into  these  parts?  " 

She  sate  down  herself,  as  if  oppressed  by  her  cnrio^ty  as  to  all  the 
five-and-twen^  years  that  had  passed  by  since  ahe  had  seen  my  mother. 
Her  daughter  Phillis  took  up  her  knitting — ■  long  grey  worsted  msa's 
stocking,  I  remember — ond  knitted  away  without  looking  at  her  woA> 
I  felt  that  the  steady  gaze  of  those  deep  grey  eyes  was  upon  me,  thovgh 
oBce,  when  I  stealthily  raised  mine  to  hers,  idie  was  examining  somcthiif 
on  the  wall  above  my  head. 
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'Wben  I  had  ansirered  all  my  conun  Holman'a  qneatioiiB,  slie  hcared 
n  long  breath,  and  eaid,  "  To  think  of  Margaret  Moneypenny'a  boy  being 
in  our  house  I  I  vriBh  the  minister  was  here.  FLillia,  in  wbat  field  is 
thy  fither  to-day  1 " 

"  In  the  five-acre ;  they  are  beginning  to  cut  the  com." 

"  He'll  not  like  being  sent  for,  then,  else  I  should  have  lilted  you  to 
have  seen  the  minister.  But  the  five-acre  is  a  good  step  off.  You  shall 
here  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake  before  you  stir  firom  this  bouse, 
though.  You're  bound  to  go,  you  say,  or  else  the  minister  comes  in ' 
mostly  when  the  men  have  their  four  o'clock." 

"  I  must  go — I  ought  to  have  been  off  before  now." 

"  Here,  then,  Fhillis,  take  the  keys."  She  gave  her  daughter  some 
whispered  directions,  and  Fhillis  left  the  room. 

"She  is  my  cousin,  is  she  not?"  I  asked.  I  knew  she  was,  but 
•omehow  I  wanted  to  talk  of  her,  and  did  not  know  how  to  b€gin. 

"  Yes — Phillis  Holman.     She  a  our  only  child — ^now." 

Either  from  that  "  now,"  or  from  a  strange  momentary  wistfolnesa  in 
her  eyes,  I  knew  that  there  had  been  more  children,  who  were  now  dead. 

"  How  old  is  cousin  Phillis  7  "  said  I,  scarcely  Tenluring  on  the  new 
name,  it  seemed  too  prettily  familiar  for  me  to  call  her  by  it ;  but  cousin 
Holman  took  no  notice  of  it,  answering  straight  to  the  purpose. 

"  Seventeen  last  May-day ;  but  the  minister  does  not  like  to  hear  me 
calling  it  Uay-day,"  said  she,  checking  herself  with  a  little  awe.  "  Phillis 
was  seventeen  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,"  she  repeated  in  an  emended 
«dition. 

"  And  I  am  nineteen  in  another  month,"  thought  I,  t«  myself;  I  don't 
know  why. 

Then  Phillis  came  in,  carrying  a  tray  with  wine  and  cake  upon  iL 

"  We  keep  a  honae-eervant,"  laid  cousin  Holman,  "  but  it  is  churning 
day,  and  she  is  busy."  It  was  meant  as  a  little  proud  apology  for  her 
daughter's  being  the  handmaiden. 

"  I  like  doing  it,  mother,"  said  Phillie,  in  her  grave,  full  voice. 

I  felt  aa  if  I  were  somebody  in  the  Old  Testament — who,  I  could  not 
recollect — being  served  and  waited  upon  by  the  daughter  of  the  host. 
Waa  I  like  Abraham's  steward,  when  llebekah  gave  him  to  drink  at  the 
well?  I  thought  Isaac  had  not  gone  the  pleasantest  way  to  work  in 
winning  him  a  wife.  But  Phillis  never  thought  about  such  things,  ^c 
was  a  stately,  gracious  young  woman,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child. 

As  I  had  been  taught,  I  drank  to  the  health  of  my  new-found  consin 
and  her  husband ;  and  thm  I  ventured  to  name  my  cousin  Phillis  with  a 
little  bow  of  my  bead  towards  her ;  but  I  was  too  awkward  to  look  and 
aee  how  she  took  my  compliment.     "  I  must  go  now,"  said  I,  rising. 

Neither  of  the  women  had  thought  of  sharing  ia  the  wine ;  .couaia 
Holman  had  broken  a  bit  of  cake  for  form's  sake. 

"  I  wish  the  minister  had  been  within,"  said  his  wife,  lising  too, 

8<>r:»„oglc 
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Secretly  I  vaa  very  glsd  be  was  not.  I  did  not  taka  kindl;  to  minHtcn 
in  tboM  daya,  and  I  tlioogbt  he  must  be  &  psiticalar  kind  of  nun,  b/ 
his  objecting  to  the  term.  May-day.  Bat  before  I  went,  coiunn  Holnan 
mode  me  promise  tbat  I  would  come  back  on  the  Saturday  IbUowing 
and  apend  Sunday  with  them;  vhea  I  should  see  aoawthing  of  "the 
miaister." 

"  Come  on  Friday,  if  you  con,"  were  ber  kit  words  as  she  stood  at  the 
ourate-door,  sbadii^  ber  eyea  from  the  sinking  sun  with  ber  band. 

Inside  the  bouse  aate  cousin  Fbillis,  ber  golden  hair,  ber  danling  ccon- 
plexion,  lighting  up  the  corner  of  the  vine-shadovred  room.  She  had  not 
risen  when  I  bade  her  good-by  ;  abe  had  looked  at  me  atnugbt  as  elie 
said  ber  tranquil  words  of  &rewell. 

I  found  Ur.  Holdawortb  down  at  the  line,  bard  at  work  superintending. 
As  soon  OS  he  bad  a  pause,  he  said,  "  Well,  Manning,  what  are  the  new 
couuns  like  T  How  do  pieacliiog  and  famiii^  seem  to  get  on  together? 
If  the  minister  turns  out  to  be  praoiical  as  well  as  rercrendf  I  shall 
begin  to  respect  bim." 

Bat  he  hardly  attended  to  my  answer,  be  was  so  much  mot«  occupied 
with  directing  bia  work-people.  Indeed,  my  amwra  did  not  come  very 
readily ;  and  the  most  distinot  p^  of  it  waa  tb«  mcnticra  of  tba  invitation 
that  bad  been  given  me. 

"  Oh,  of  course  yoa  can  go — and  on  Friday,  too,  if  yea  like ;  tfaoe 
is  no  reason  why  not  this  week ;  and  youVe  done  a  long  i^mU  d*  jiaik 
this  time,  old  fellow." 

I  thought  tbat  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  Friday  ;  but  when  tbs  day 
came,  I  fimnd  that  I  idionld  prefur  going  to  staying  «way,  so  I  availed 
myself  of  Mr.  Holdswortb'a  permission,  and  went  over  to  Hops  Farm 
some  time  in  the  afternoon,  a  Uttle  later  than  my  last  visit  1  ibund  the 
"ountte"  open  to  admit  the  soft  Septembw  air,  so  tempered  by  the 
warmth  of  the  son,  that  it  was  warmer  out  of  doors  than  in,  allhoiq^ 
the  wooden  log  lay  smouldering  in  front  of  a  heap  of  hot  ashes  on  the 
beartb.  Tbe  vinC'leavea  over  the  window  had  a  tinge  more  yellow,  tbdr 
edges  were  hexe  and  there  sccrcbed  and  browned ;  tbere  waa  no  inming 
about,  and  cousin  Holman  sate  just  outsids  tbe  house,  mendii^  &  shirt 
PbiUis  was  at  ber  knitting  indpors :  it  seemed  aa  if  she  had  been  at  it 
all  the  week.  The  many-speckled  fowls  were  pecking  about  in  the  ftna- 
yaid  beyond,  and  the  milk-cans  glittered  wi^  brightness  hnng  oat  to 
sweeten.  Tbe  court  was  so  full  <tf  flowers  that  ^ey  crept  out  upm  the 
low-covered  wall  and  horse-mount,  and  were  even  to  be  Jbund  aclf-sown 
upon  tbe  turf  tbat  bordered  tbe  path  to  tbe  back  of  the  booss.  I 
fancied  that  my  Sunday  coat  waa  scented  for  days  afterwards  by  tha 
bushes  of  swectbriar  and  tbe  frazinell&  that  perfumed  the  air.  Fnm 
time  to  time  cousin  Holman  put  ber  band  into  a  covered  ba^et  at  her 
feet,  and  threw  handsful  of  corn  down  for  the  pigeons  that  oooed  and 
Hultered  in  the  lur  around,  ia  expectation  of  this  trait. 

I  hod  a  thoroii^  weleome  oa  soon  a*  sbe  aaw  me,     "Hvt  thk  k 
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kind— thii  u  rigbt  down  friendly,"  shaking  my  hmd  warmly.  "  PhilllR, 
joor  conein  ManDing  is  ooma  1 " 

"  Coll  tne  Paul,  will  yon  I "  uid  I;  "tbeyoall  me  ao  at  home,  and 
Manning  in  the  office." 

"  Well,  I^nl,  then.  YonrroomiaaUreadyforyoa,  Paul,  fbr,  aalsaid  to 
the  mimster,  '  I'll  Iiare  it  ready  whether  he  oomes  o'  Friday  or  not.'  And 
the  miiuater  uid  he  muat  go  np  to  the  Adiifidd  whether  yon  were  to 
come  or  not ;  but  he  would  oome  home  batimea  to  aee  if  you  were  here. 
111  show  yon  to  yonr  room,  and  yon  can  wash  the  duat  off  a  bic" 

After  I  came  down,  I  lUnk  aha  did  not  quiu  know  what  to  do  with 
me  ;  or  she  might  think  that  I  waa  dull;  or  iha  might  faave  work  to  do 
in  which  I  hindered  her;  &r  ahe  called  Phillia,  and  bads  her  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  go  with  me  to  the  Aahfield,  and  £nd  father.  Bo  we  set  off,  I 
ia  a  little  Antla  of  a  dann*  to  make  myself  ogieaable,  bnt  widiing  that  my 
Gompaiuoa  were  not  qtdte  ao  tali ;  for  tiie  waa  above  me  in  heigkc.  Wbila 
I  was  WMidering  how  to  htf^a  oar  conrenation,  she  took  np  tite  wwda. 

"  I  aappoaa,  eonsin  Paol,  you  have  to  be  very  busy  at  your  worii  all 
day  long  in  ganei^." 

"  Yea,  we  have  to  be  in  the  office  at  half-past  «ght ;  and  we  hare  an 
boor  for  dinner,  and  then  we  go  at  it  again  till  eight  or  nine." 

"Thai  yon  hsTe  not  moch  time  for  reading." 

"  No,"  Mid  I,  wttli  a  sadden  oomoonsnesa  that  I  did  not  make  Um 
most  of  what  leisure  I  had. 

"  No  more  hare  L  Father  always  geta  an  hour  bdbra  going  a>fl«ld 
in  the  mornings,  but  mother  docs  not  like  me  to  get  np  so  early." 

"  Hy  mother  is  almar/M  wanting  me  to  get  up  earlier  when  I  am  at 
iMme." 

"  What  time  do  you  get  np  7  " 

"  Oh  ! — ah  ! — sometimes  half-paet  six  ;  not  oftsR  ihong^  ; "  fiir  I 
remerabraed  only  twice  that  I  had  done  ao  during  the  patt  aommn. 

She  tnmed  ha  bead  and  looked  at  me. 

"Father  ianp  at  three;  and  io  was  mother  till  she  was  ill.  I  Aould 
Eke  to  be  up  at  fimr." 

"  Yam  teher  up  at  three  1     Why,  what  baa  he  to  do  a*  that  honrT  " 

"  What  baa  he  not  to  do?  He  has  hit  private  exereise  in  his  own  room; 
fae  alwaya  ruga  the  great  bell  which  calls  the  men  to  milking ;  he  ronaea 
np  Betty,  oor  maid ;  aa  ofUoi  aa  not  he  given  the  heraea  thar  feed  bdbre 
the  man  is  up— for  Jem,  iriw  takea  care  of  the  faorsei,  ia  an  old  man;  and 
fiither  is  always  loth  to  distnrb  him;  he  looks  at  tiie  ealves,  and  the 
ahouldera,  heels,  traces,  chaff,  and  oom  before  the  horses  go  a-flehl ;  he 
lias  often  to  whip-cord  the  plon^-whips ;  he  sees  the  hogs  fed  ;  be  looka 
into  the  awill-tufaa,  and  writes  his  orden  for  what  is  wanted  fer  ftxtd  for 
mas  and  beast ;  yes,  and  ftir  fuel,  too.  And  than,  if  he  has  a  bit  of  time 
to  spare,  he  oomes  in  and  reads  with  ma — bat  only  EnglMi;  we  keep 
Latin  Grr  the  evenings,  that  we  may  have  time  to  enjoy  it;  end  then  he 
aalla  in  tba  saan  to  braakiast,  and  auts  tiie  boys'  bread  and  ohaese  j  and 
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Bees  tlieii'  wooden  bottles  filled,  and  sends  them  ofi*  to  their  wirk  •,—mA 
by  this  time  it  is  half-post  six,  and  we  hare  oar  breakfuL  Then  ii 
father,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  out  to  me  a  man  in  his  Bhirt-sleeTes, 
taller  bj  the  head  than  the  other  tiro  with  whom  he  was  iroHdi^.  We 
only  saw  him  through  the  leaves  of  the  ash-trees  growing  in  the  hedge, 
and  I  thought  I  must  be  coafueiog  the  figures,  or  mistaken:  that  msn 
still  looked  like  a  veiy  powerful  labourer,  sad  had  none  of  the  pntise 
demurenew  of  appearance  which  I  had  always  ima^ued  was  the  chsise- 
leristic  of  a  minister.  It  was  the  Eererend  £benezer  Holman,  however. 
He  gave  us  a  nod  as  we  eotered  the  Btubbt&-field ;  and  I  think  he  naaJA 
have  come  to  meet  us  but  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  giTing  some  direc- 
tions to  his  men.  I  could  see  that  Phillis  was  built  more  aAer  his  ijfi 
than  her  mother's.  He,  like  his  daughter,  was  largely  made,  and  of  a 
fiiir,  ruddy  complexion,  whereas  hers  was  brilliant  and  delicate.  Bii 
hair  had  been  yellow  or  saody,  but  now  was  griszled.  Yet  his  grey  hsin 
betokened  no  failnre  in  strength.  I  nerer  saw  a  more  poweriol  msn— 
de^  chest,  lean  flauha,  well-planted  head.  By  this  time  we  were  nearly 
up  to  him;  and  be  interrupted  bimeelf  and  atepped  fbrwaids;  holdingtmt 
his  hand  to  me,  but  addressing  Phiilis. 

"  Well,  my  lass,  this  is  cousin  Manning,  I  suppose.  Wait  a  nunnte^ 
young  man,  and  I'll  put  on  my  coat,  and  give  you  a  decorous  and  formsl 

welcome.      But Ned  Hall,  there  ought  to  he  a  water-furrow  scnat 

this  land  :  it's  a  nasty,  stifi',  clayey,  dauby  bit  of  gromid,  and  thou  slid  I 
must  {all  to,  come  next  Monday — I  beg  your  pardon,  cousin  Manning— 
and  there's  old  Jem's  cottage  wants  a  bit  of  thatch;  yon  can  do  that 
joh  to-morrow  while  I  am  busy."  Then,  suddenly  changing  the  tone  <^ 
his  deep  bass  voice  to  an  odd  eu^estion  of  chapels  and  preachers,  be 
added,  "Now,  I  will  give  out  the  psalm,  'Come  all  barmonloas  tonguei,' 
to  be  snng  to  'Mount  Ephraim  '  tune." 

He  lifted  his  spade  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  beat  time  with  it;  (ht 
two  labourers  seemed  to  know  both  words  and  muuc,  though  I  did  not ; 
and  so  did  Fbillis :  her  rich  voice  followed  her  father's  as  he  set  the 
tune ;  and  the  men  came  in  with  more  uncertainty,  hut  still  hanniffi- 
ously.  Phillia  looked  at  me  once  or  twice  with  a  little  aurprise  at  mj 
silence;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words.  There  we  fire  stood,  bareheaded, 
excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tawny  stubble-field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  t^ 
com  had  not  yet  been  carried — a  dark  wood  on  one  ude,  where  the  wood- 
jugeons  \etn  cooing ;  blue  distance  seen  through  the  aah-trecs  on  llw 
other.  Somehow,  I  tliink  that  if  I  had  known  the  words,  and  oould  hare 
snng,  my  throat  would  have  been  choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unac- 
customed scene. 

The  hymn  was  ended,  and  the  men  bad  drawn  off  before  I  could  stir. 
I  saw  the  minister  banning  to  put  on  hia  coat,  and  looHng  at  me  with 
friendly  inspection  in  his  gaze,  before  I  could  rouse  myself, 

"  I  dure  say  you  railway  gentlemen  don't  wind  up  the  day  with  ibg- 
inga  psalm  together,"  siud  he;    "bat  it  is  not  a  bod  pisctiee,  not  a 
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bad  practice.  Wc  Iibtc  had  it  a  bit  earlier  to-day  for  ho»ritalitj'fl  sake 
— that's  all." 

I  Lad  nothing  particular  to  say  to  this,  though  I  wan  thinking  a  great 
deal.  From  time  to  time  I  atole  a  look  at  my  companion.  His  coat  iraa 
black,  and  ao  was  his  wiuatcoat ;  neckcloth  he  had  none,  his  strong  full 
throat  bein^  bare  above  the  sDow-white  nliirt.  He  vrore  drab-coloured 
knee-breechee,  grey  wonted  stockings  (I  thought  I  knew  the  maker), 
and  strong-nailed  ehoes.  He  carried  his  hat  in  faU  hand,  as  if  he  liked  to 
feel  the  coming  breeze  liiUag  his  hair.  After  a  while,  I  saw  that  the 
lather  took  hold  of  the  danghter's  hand,  and  so,  they  holding  each  other, 
went  along  towards  home.  We  had  to  cross  a  lane.  In  it  there  were 
two  little  children,  one  lying  prone  on  the  grass  in  a  patsion  of  crying, 
the  other  standing  stock  still,  with  its  finger  in  its  month,  the  large  tears 
slowly  rolling  down  its  cheeks  for  sympathy.  The  cause  of  their  distress 
was  evident :  there  was  a  broken  brown  pitcher,  and  a  little  pool  of  spilt 
milk  on  the  road. 

"  HoUo  1  Hollo  I  What's  all  thia?  "  said  the  minister.  "  Why,  what 
hare  you  been  about,  Tommy,"  lirting  the  little  petticoated  lad,  who  was 
lying  sobbing,  with  one  vigorous  arm.  Tommy  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise in  his  round  eyes,  but  no  afiright  —  they  were  evidently  old 
acqtuiatancea. 

"Mammy's  jug  I"  stud  he,  at  last,  beginning  to  cry  afresh. 

"  Well  I  and  will  crying  piece  mammy's  jug,  or  pick  up  spilt  milk  7 
How  did  you  manage  it,  Tomipy  ?  " 

"  He  "  (jerking  his  head  nt  the  otber)  "  and  me  was  running  races. 

"  Tommy  said  he  could  beat  me,"  put  in  the  other. 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  vrill  make  you  two  ully  lads  mind,  and  not 
ran  races  again  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  between  you,"  said  the  minister, 
as  if  mnsiDg.  "  I  might  flog  you,  and  ao  save  mammy  the  trouble ;  kr 
I  dare  say  she'll  do  it  if  I  don't."  The  fresh  burst  of  whimpering  from 
both  ahowed  the  probsbilitjr  of  this.  "Or  I  might  take  you  to  the 
Hope  Farm,  and  give  you  some  more  milk  }  but  then  you'd  be  running 
races  agun,  and  my  milk  would  follow  that  to  the  ground,  and  make 
another  white  pool.    I  think  the  flogging  would  be  best — don't  you  ? " 

"  We  would  never  run  races  no  more,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  Then  you'd  not  be  boys ;  you'd  be  angels." 

"No,  we  shouldn't." 

••Why  not?" 

Th^  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  an  answer  to  this  puziUng 
question.     At  length,  one  said,  "  Angels  is  dead  folk." 

"  Come;  we'll  not  get  too  deep  into  theology.  What  do  you  think  of 
my  lending  you  a  tin  can  with  a  lid  to  carry  die  milk  home  in?  That 
would  not  break,  at  any  rate ;  though  I  would  not  answer  for  the  milk 
not  spilling  if  you  ran  races.     That's  it !  " 

He  liad  dropped  hia  danghter's  band,  and  now  held  out  each  of  hit 
to  the  little  fellows.     Fhillis  and  I  followed,  and  listened  to  the  prattls 
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which  the  minuter's  eompanioiu  now  poured  out  to  him,  and  wbklibc 
wu  evidently  enjoying.  At  a  certain  point,  there  wsa  a  sudden  bunt  of 
the  tawnj,  ruddy-ereniog  laudacape.  I^  minister  tunied  ronnd  uid 
quoted  a  line  or  two  of  Latin. 

"  It's  ironderfiil,"  aaid  he,  "  hov  exactly  TirgU  has  hit  Uie  e&duriag 
epithets,  nearly  two  tbonsand  yean  ago,  and  in  Italy ;  and  yet  Iwnr  it 
deaoribw  to  a  T  what  ia  now  lying  before  <u  in  the  poriih  of  Heathbridgc, 
)>oiiiity ,  England." 

"  I  dare  k^  it  does,"  eud  I,  all  i^tow  with  ahama^  lor  I  had  fcffgottn 
the  little  Latin  I  erer  knew. 

Xhi  minister  shifted  his  ayea  to  FbUUa'i  haa ;  it  mntdy  gare  fain  ladt 
Ute  lympathelic  appreciation  that  I,  in  ny  ignoianea,  ooald  not  beatM. 

"  Oh  1  this  ia  worae  than  the  oateolikB,"  thou^t  I ;  "  that  wu  tatf 
remembering  worda." 

"  Phillia,  laas,  thou  mart  go  home  with  tbeee  lada,  and  tell  tbdr  aotba 
bU  aboat  the  race  and  the  milk.  Mammy  must  alwaya  know  <t»  ttvA,' 
BOW  speaking  to  die  children.  "  And  tell  her,  too,  from  me  that  I  Ian 
got  the  beat  biich  rod  in  the  pariah;  and  that  if  l^«  arar  fiunbhet 
children  want  a  flogging  ihe  mnat  bring  ibem  to  me,  and,  if  I  think  dxf 
deaerre  it,  I'll  give  it  them  better  than  idie  can."  So  Phillia  ted  Oe  dui- 
dren  towards  the  dairy,  aomewhere  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  folWwtd  ll» 
minister  in  timmgh  the  "  carate"  into  the  houM-piaoe. 

"  Tbwriaother,"  aaidhe,  "ia  a  bit  of  a  vixen,  and  apt  to  pnsUi  bv 
children  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  try  to  keep  the  pnidi  nd  B  n" 
as  the  paridi-boU." 

He  Bate  down  in  the  tfarM-oomerad  (diair  by  the  finsde^  sad  locked 
around  the  empty  room. 

"Where's  the  miasua  7"  aaid  ha  to  faimelt  But  diewasAniai 
minute ;  it  waa  her  I'^ular  plm  to  gira  him  hia  welcome  hoi  1?  * 
look,  by  a  tou<di,  nothing  more — aa  soon  aa  she  oouU  alter  hit  rMn, 
and  he  had  miaaed  h&t  now.  Begardleaa  of  my  preaoneo,  ha  wnt  MV 
the  daty'a  doings  to  hor ;  Mid  then,  getting  ap,  ha  mid  ba  mtat  go  M^ 
make  himself  "  reTsrend,"  and  that  then  we  would  bare  a  cof  of  tea  is 
the  pazloar.  The  pazionr  waa  a  large  room  with  two  taaeiiiuilei  iriadH* 
on  the  other  ride  q(  tita  broad  flagged  paaHge  leading  ttum  lb*  n^- 
door  to  the  wide  staircase,  with  its  dtallow,  pohshed  oikmi  atapa,  eaiAiti 
no  carpet  was  ever  laid.  The  parlour-floor  was  corerad  in  tbe  naSSt  hj 
a  home-made  carpetiug  of  needlework  and  list.  One  or  two  quail*  fca>lT 
pietnres  of  the  Holman  &mily  himg  round  the  walls ;  the  fire-gnte  ui 
irons  were  much  ornamented  with  brass;  and  mi  a  tatda  against  (hi  "^ 
between  the  vrindowa,  a  great  bean-pot  of  flowoa  waa  placed  sfon  tk 
folio  vohimea  ttf  Hattiiew  Henry's  Bible.  It  waa  a  oompliiaent  to  w  ■ 
uae  thia  room,  and  I  toied  to  be  gratefbl  for  it;  but  wa  aerer  had  Mt 
meale  there  after  that  first  day,  and  I  was  glad  of  it;  £»  the  large  boM*- 
ptaca,  living-room,  dining-ioom,  whicherer  yon  might  like  to  eall  it,  *■* 
twice  aa  eomfartabla  and  ahectfnL     There  waa  a  rag  in  finnt  of  Aa  pf^ 
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Uxgt  fire-place,  and  on  oren  by  tlie  gnOe,  and  a  crook,  vitb  the  kettle 
hanging  Irom  it,  over  the  bright  Tood-fire;  everything  that  ought  to  be 
black  and  polished  in  that  room  iraa  black  and  poliabed ;  and  the  fUgs, 
and  window-cnrtaiiiB,  and  anch  thinga  aa  wer«  to  be  white  and  clean, 
vere  jnat  spotlese  in  their  purity.  Oppoaite  to  the  fire-place,  extending 
the  whole  length  oT  the  room,  was  an  oakon  Bhovel-board,  with  the  right 
incline  for  a  toilful  player  to  send  the  weights  into  the  preicribed  apace. 
There  were  baaketa  of  white  work  about,  and  a  small  ahelf  of  books 
hnng  against  the  wall,  books  used  for  reading,  and  not  for  propping  np  a 
beau-pot  of  fiowera.  I  took  down  one  or  two  of  thoaa  books  oBce  when 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  house-place  c»i  the  first  erening — Virgil,  Cttsar,  a 
Greek  grammar — oh,  dear  ah  me  I  and  Philtis  Holman'a  name  in  each  ol 
them  1  1  shut  them  up,  and  put  them  back  in  their  places,  and  walked 
as  far  awajr  from  &o  bookshelf  aa  I  eonld.  Yea,  and  I  gave  my  conain 
Fhiilis  a  wide  berth,  although  she  was  sitting  at  her  weak  qtuetlj  enough, 
and  hw  hair  was  looking  more  golden,  her  dark  eyalaahea  longer,  her 
round  pillar  of  a  throat  whiter  than  ever.  We  bad  done  tea,  aad  we  had 
returosd  into  the  house-plaoa  that  the  mimater  might  amoka  hia  pipe 
vithoot  fear  of  coatamiosting  the  drab  damaA  window-onrtaiixs  of  the 
parlour.  He  had  made^  hims^  "  rareresd  "  by  pitttii^  on  me  of  the 
Toluminons  white  muslin  neekolotfaa  that  I  had  seen  eowdn  Hcdman 
ironing  that  first  visit  1  had  paid  to  the  Hope  Farm,  and  by  making  cme 
or  two  othor  unimportant  obangei  is  bis  dren.  He  aate  loddng  steadily 
at  me,  but  whether  he  saw  me  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  At  the  time  I  fancied 
that  he  did,  and  was  gauging  me  in  some  unknown  fashion  in  hia  secret 
mind.  Every  new  and  then  he  took  hia  pipe  out  of  his  month,  knocked 
out  the  ashes,  and  asked  me  some  fmh  qneatioii.  As  long  as  tbeee 
rdated  to  mj  aoqnireiaetits  or  my  reading,  I  dinffled  nneadly  and  did 
not  knew  what  to  annrer.  Sy-and-by  be  got  roond  to  the  more  pnetiol 
•ahjecl  of  railroada,  and  on  this  I  was  more  at  home^  I  really  bad  taken 
an  intereet  in  my  work ;  aor  would  Hr.  Holdsworth,  indeed,  hare  kept 
me  in  his  employment  if  I  had  not  given  my  mind  aa  well  aa  my  time  to 
iti  and  I  was,  beudes,  iuU  of  the  difficoltiea  whioh  beset  us  just  that, 
owii^  to  oar  not  being  able  to  find  a  steady  bottom  on  the  Heathbridge 
moss,  over  whiA  we  widied  to  cany  our  line.  In  the  midst  of  all  my 
e^raneas  in  apeakiiig  aboat  this,  I  could  not  hdp  being  Stmck  with  the 
extreme  perlinenoe  of  hia  qneatitma,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not 
show  ignoraaee  of  many  of  the  details  of  oigineering :  that  was  to  have 
been  expected ;  but  on  the  premises  he  had  got  hold  of,  he  Aonght  (dearly 
and  reascaied  logically.  Fhilhs — so  like  him  as  she  was  both  in  body  and 
mind — kept  stopping  at  her  work  and  looking  at  me,  trying  to  folly 
understand  all  that  I  nid.  I  &lt  she  did  ;  and  perhaps  it  made  me  take 
more  pains  in  using  clear  ej^iressioiis,  and  arranging  my  words,  than  I 
otherwise  should. 

"  She  shall  see  I  know  something  worth  knowing,  though  it  mayn't 
be  her  dead-and-gooe  languages,"  thought  L 
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"  I  sec,"  said  the  mmUter,  at  length.  "  I  usdent&nd  it  all.  Ymn 
a  clear,  good  head  of  your  own,  my  lad, — chocise  how  you  came  by  it." 

"From  my&thcr,"  eaid  I,  proudly.  "  H*ve  you  not  heard  of  Lia 
diacorcry  of  a  new  metliod  of  ebunting  7  It  vas  in  the  OauUe.  It  woi 
jiatented.     I  thoi^ht  every  one  hod  heard  of  Matining's  patent  ^rincli." 

"  We  don't  know  who  invented  the  alphabet,"  said  be,  half  Bmiling 
and  taking  up  his  pipe. 

"No,  I  daie  say  not,  air,"  replied  I,  half  offended  ;  "  that's  so  loi^ 
■go." 

Puff— puff— puff. 

"  But  yonr  father  must  bo  a  notable  man.  I  beard  of  hint  mm 
before ;  and  it  ia  not  many  a  one  fifty  miles  away  wboae  £une  leadie) 
Heathbridgs," 

"  My  father  is  a  notable  man,  au'.  It  is  not  me  tbat  says  so  ;  it 
is  Hr,  Holdaworth,  and — and  everybody." 

"He  ia  right  to  stand  up  for  bis  &lher,"  said  ooumn  Holman,  is  if 
she  irere  pleading  fer  me. 

I  cbafed  inwardly,  thinking  tliat  my  father  needed  no  one  to  stand  op 
for  him.     He  was  man  Bufficient  for  himself. 

"  Yes — he  is  right,"  aaid  the  numster,  pladdly.  "  Bigbt,  benoM  it 
comes  from  bis  heart — aright,  loo,  as  I  beliere,  in  pcnnt  <^  fict  EIm 
there  is  many  a  young  cockerel  that  Trill  stand  upon  a  doagjiill  and  cnr 
about  his  fadier,  by  way  of  making  his  own  plumage  to  abine.  I  iisaH 
like  to  know  thy  father,"  be  went  on,  turning  etnigbt  to  m^  witli  ■ 
kindly,  frank  look  in  bia  eyes. 

But  I  was  vexed,  and  wonld  take  no  notice.  Presently,  hariif 
finished  bia  pipe,  he  got  np  and  left  tbe  room.  Pbillis  pnt  her  vnl 
bastily  down,  and  went  after  him.  In  a  minute  or  two  ahe  letumed,  and 
•ate  down  again.  Not  long  after,  and  before  I  bad  quite  reconred  wj 
good  temper,  be  opened  the  door  out  of  which  he  had  passed,  snd  alM 
to  me  to  come  to  bim.  I  went  across  a  narrow  stone  passage  into  ■ 
strange,  many-cornered  room,  not  ten  feet  in  area,  part  atudy,  [*it 
couQtJng-hoose,  looking  into  the  farm-yard ;  with  a  desk  to  sit  at,  a  ddi 
to  stand  at,  a  spittoon,  a  set  of  shelves  with  old  divinity  books  apw 
them  ;  another,  smaller,  filled  with  books  on  farriery,  fanning,  muuiRi, 
and  such  sahjects,  with  pieoes  of  paper  containing  memonnda  scndc 
against  the  whitewashed  walls  with  wafers,  nails,  pins,  anything  tint 
came  readiest  to  hand ;  a  box  of  carpenter's  tools  on  tbe  floor,  and  soios 
manuscripts  in  short-hand  on  tbe  desk. 

He  turned  round  half  laughing.  "  That  fooli^  girl  of  mine  ibiib 
I  have  vexed  you  " — putting  his  large,  powerful  hand  on  my  Aonldtf- 
"  '  Nay,'  says  I ;    '  kindly  meant  is  kindly  taken  ' — ia  it  not  bo  T  " 

"  It  was  not  quite,  sir,"  replied  I,  vanquished  by  his  manner;  "but 
it  shall  be  in  fature." 

"  Come,  that's  right  Tou  and  I  shall  be  friends.  Indeed,  ifi  sot 
many  a  one  I  would  bring  in  bere.     But  I  was  reading  a  book  thii 
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momtag,  nnd  I  conlJ  not  make  it  out ;  it  is  a  book  tbftt  was  left  here  by 
mistake  one  day  ;  I  bad  subscribed  to  Brother  Kobiason's  sermons;  and 
I  iTQs  glad  to  eee  ibis  instead  of  tbtm,  for  sermonB  though  they  b€,  they're 
.  .  .  well,  never  mind  !  I  took  'em  both,  and  made  my  old  coat  do  a  bit 
JoDger ;  but  all's  fiEh  that  comes  to  my  net.  I  have  fewer  books  than 
leisure  to  read  them,  and  I  hare  a  prodigious  big  appetite.     Here  it  is." 

It  was  a  volume  of  stiS*  mechanics,  involving  ninny  technical  terms, 
and  Bome  ralher  deep  malbematics.  These  last,  which  would  have 
ptizzled  roe,  seemed  easy  enough  to  him ;  all  that  he  wanted  was  the 
explanations  of  tlie  technical  words,  which  I  could  ecisily  give. 

Wliile  he  was  looking  through  the  book  to  £nd  the  places  where 
he  had  been  puzzled,  my  wandering  eye  caught  on  some  of  the  papers  on 
the  wall,  and  I  could  not  help  reading  one,  which  has  etuck  by  me  ev» 
since.  At  first,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  weekly  diary  ;  but  then  I  saw  that 
the  seven  days  were  poitioncd  out  fur  special  prayers  and  intercesuons  : 
Monday  for  his  family,  Tuesday  for  enemies,  Wednesday  for  the  Indepen- 
dent churches,  Thursday  for  all  other  churches,  Friday  for  persons 
afflicted,  Saturday  for  his  own  soul,  Sunday  for  all  wnnderew  and  sinners, 
that  they  might  be  brought  home  to  the  fold. 

We  were  called  back  into  the  house-place  to  have  supper.  A  door 
opening  into  the  kitchen  was  opened;  and  all  stood  up  in  both  rooms, 
while  the  minister,  tall,  large,  one  hand  resting  on  the  spread  table,  the 
other  lifted  np,  said,  in  the  deep  voice  that  would  have  been  loud  had  it 
not  been  so  full  and  rich,  but  with  the  peculiar  accent  or  twang  that  I 
believe  is  considered  devout  by  eome  people,  "  Whether  wo  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  lot  ua  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

The  supper  was  on  immense  meat-pie.  We  of  the  house-place  were 
helped  first;  then  the  minister  hit  the  handle  of  his  buck-horn  carving- 
knife  on  the  table  once,  and  said, — 

"  Now  or  never,"  which  meant,  did  any  of  ua  want  any  more  ;  and 
when  we  had  all  declined,  either  by  silence  or  by  words,  he  knocked  twice 
with  his  knife  on  the  table,  and  Betty  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
and  carried  oiF  the  great  dish  to  the  kitchen,  where  an  old  man  and  a 
young  one,  and  a  help-girl,  were  awaiting  their  meal. 

"  Shnt  the  door,  if  you  will,"  said  the  minister  to  Betty, 

"  That's  in  honour  of  you,"  said  cousin  Holman,  in  a  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  the  door  was  shut.  "When  we're  no  stranger  with  ns,  tbe 
minister  is  so  fond  of  keeping  the  door  open,  and  talking  to  the  men  and 
maids,  just  as  much  as  to  Fhillis  and  me." 

"  It  brings  ns  all  together  like  a  household  just  before  we  meet  as 
■  household  in  prayer,"  said  he,  in  explanation.  "But  to  go'back  to 
what  we  were  talking  about — can  you  tell  me  of  any  simple  book  on 
dynamics*  that  I  conld  put  in  my  pocket,  and  study  a  little  at  leisure 
Umea  in  the  day  ?  " 

"Leisure  times,  fiithcr?"  stud  Fhillis,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
■mile  than  I  bad  yet  seen  on  her  iace. 
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"  Tes  i  Idaure  timet,  daughter.  There  U  mim;  aa  odd  minate  IcMt 
iD  waiting  for  other  folk  ;  and  atnv  that  railroads  an  coming  so  near  in, 
it  behoT^  iu  to  knov  something  about  them." 

I  thought  of  his  own  description  of  his  "  prodigioiu  big  afipetitB''  for 
learning.  And  he  had  a  good  appetite  of  his  own  tot  the  ntor«  mmterial 
victual  before  him.  But  I  saw,  or  &ncied  I  saw,  that  ha  had  waw  nils 
fot  himself  in  the  matter  both  of  food  and  drink. 

As  soon  u  supper  was  done  the  houaehold  assembled  for  prayer.  It 
was  a  long  impromptu  erenii^  prayer ;  and  it  would  have  seemed  decol- 
toiy  enough  had  I  not  had  a  glimpse  of  tlie  kind  of  day  that  preceded  i^ 
and  so  beoi  able  to  find  a  clue  to  the  thoughti  that  preceded  the  dis- 
jointed ntterances;  for  he  kept  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  hta  eyes  shut,  hin  outstretahed  hands  pressed  palm  to  palm — Ksne- 
tjmes  with  a  long  pause  of  ulence,  as  if  waiting  to  see  if  thers  wsa  a^ 
thing  else  Le  wished  to  "lay  before  the  Lord"  (to  use  bis  own  expresBoa) 
— before  he  concluded  with  the  blessing.  He  prayed  for  the  eattle  and 
Uto  creatures,  rather  to  my  surprise ;  for  my  attenti<ai  had  begun  to 
wander,  till  it  was  recalled  by  the  &milia<  words. 

And  here  I  must  not  forget  to  name  an  odd  incident  at  the  condoHtm 
of  the  prayer,  and  before  we  hod  risen  from  our  kneea  (indeed  befbie 
Betty  was  well  awake,  for  she  made  a  nightly  practice  of  having  a  sooDd 
nap,  her  weary  head  lying  on  her  stalwart  arms] ;  the  minister,  itill 
kneeling  in  our  midst,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  anas  diapped 
by  Ilia  side,  spoke  to  the  elder  man,  who  turned  ronad  on  his  kaees  to 
attend-  "John,  didst  see  that  Daisy  had  her  warm  mash  to-night;  far 
we  must  not  negleet  the  means,  John — two  qovts  of  gruel,  »  qxwahl  of 
ginger,  and  a  gill  of  beer — the  poor  beast  needs  i(^  and  I  fear  it  al^qied 
out  of  mj  mind  to  tell  thee ;  and  here  wis  I  asking  a  blesaim  and 
neglecting  the  means,  which  ia  a  mockery,"  said  he,  dropfuag  hia  vcde^ 

Before  we  went  to  bed  he  told  me  he  should  see  IttUe  or  selhing 
more  of  me  during  my  visit,  which  was  to  end  on  Sunday  eTeoiog,  as  be 
always  gave  up  both  Saturday  and  Sabbath  to  his  woric  in  the  minialiy- 
I  remembered  that  the  landlord  at  the  inn  had  told  me  this  on  the  day 
when  I  first  inquired  about  these  new  relations  of  miaa ;  and  I  did  not  di^ 
like  the  opportonity  which  I  saw  would  be  afforded  me  of  baoomiog  iKxe 
ac<tuainted  with  cousin  Holman  and  Fhillis,  thon|^  I  earnestly  bopod  that 
the  latter  would  not  attack  me  on  tha  sui^eot  of  the'dead  languagea. 

I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  as  tall  as  cooain  Phillis,  and 
had  a  sudden  and  miraculous  growth  of  whisker,  and  a  itiU  zoom  mira- 
culous acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Alas  1  I  wakened  np  atill  a 
short,  beardleRB  lad,  with  "  Umput  Jugit "  Smr  xaj  sole  remembrsnca  of  the 
little  Latin  I  had  once  learnt.  Wliile  I  was  dreaung,  a  bright  Thi'^^! 
came  over  me :  I  could  question  cousin  ?hilli%  instead  of  her  uncatirminj 
me,  and  to  manage  to  keep  the  dioioe  of  the  (ubjeott  of  GoaTemtiao  is 
my  own  power, 

£srly  H  It  WW,  vrery  one  bad  brnkfiutod,  ud  107  bids  of  bmd  nl 
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milk  woa  put  oa  the  oven-top  to  await  my  coming  down.  Evety  one  was 
gone  about  their  work.  The  £rat  to  come  into  the  hooae-i^ace  was  Phillia 
with  a  basket  of  ^ga.    Fuithrul  to  my  resolution,  I  asked, — ■ 

"What  ate  those?" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  mtaasnt,  and  then  aud  gravely— 

"Potatoes!" 

"  No  !  they  aie  not,"  said  L  "  Th^  are  (^a.  What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  they  are  potatoes  ?  " 

"  What  do  yoQ  mean  by  aakii^  me  what  they  were,  when  they  were 
plain  to  be  seen  ?  "  retorted  she. 

We  were  both  getting  a  little  angry  with  eagfa  ether. 

"I  don't  know.  I  wanted  to  b^n  to  talk  to  you;  and  I  was  afraid 
you  woald  talk  to  me  about  books  as  you  did  yMterday.  I  have  not  read 
much;  and  yon  and  the  minister  hare  read  so  mnflh." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  she.  "  Bat  you  are  oar  goart  t  Mtd  mother  says 
I  must  make  it  pleasant  to  yon.  Ws  won't  talk  of  booklt  What  must  we 
talk  aboat  7  " 

"  I  don't  know.     How  old  are  you  7  " 

"  Seventeen  lost  Uay.     How  old  are  you  T  " 

"  I  am  nineteen.  Older  than  yon  by  nearly  two  J9K9^  Hid  If  draw- 
ing myself  op  to  my  fhll  height. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  you  were  above  sixteen,"  she  replied,  as 
quietly  as  if  she  were  not  saying  the  most  provoking  thing  she  possibly 
Gould.     Then  oame  a  pause. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  T  "  asked  I. 

"  I  should  be  dostii^  the  bed-chambers;  but  mother  said  I  had  better 
stay  and  make  it  pleasant  to  you,"  said  she,  a  Httle  plaintively,  as  if  dust- 
ing rooms  was  ftr  the  easiest  task. 

"  Wilt  you  take  me  to  see  the  live-stook  7  I  like  animals,  though  I 
don't  kikow  mnch  about  them." 

"Oh,  do  yonT  I  am  so  glad  I  I  was  aft'aid  yon  would  not  like 
animals,  aa  you  did  not  like  books." 

I  wondered  vhy  she  said  this.  I  think  it  was  because  she  had  b^un 
to  &ncy  all  onr  tastes  mnst  be  dissimilar.  We  went  tt^ether  all  through 
the  &nn-yard ;  we  fed  the  ponltry,  she  kneeling  down  with  her  pinafore 
full  of  com  and  meal,  and  tempting  the  little  timid,  downy  chickens  upon 
it,  much  to  the  anxiety  of  the  fossy  ruffled  hen,  their  motiier.  Bhe  called 
to  the  pgeon^  who  flattered  down  at  the  souod  of  her  voice.  She  and  I 
examined  the  great  sleek  oart-horaee ;  sympathized  la  our  dislike  of  pigs; 
fed  the  calves ;  coaxed  the  uok  cow,  Daisy ;  and  adniirad  the  others  out  at 
pasture ;  and  cama  back  tired  and  hungry  and  dirty  at  dinn»-time, 
liaving  qaitfl  ibrgottan  that  there  nfrp  11^4  tlii[|gs  qi  (]^  lan^na^es,  aQj 
CiUisec[Uintl^  oapit*)  (Hwllli 
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EFOBG  tbe  Duke  of  Tories  column, 

and  betweea  the  Athenccum  and  United 

Service  Clubs,  I  have  Been  more  than 

once,  on  the   esplanade,   a    preacher 

holding  forth  to  a  little  congregation 

^  of  badauda  and  strcet-bo^B,  whom  be 

~  entertains    with   a   discourse    on    the 

crimes  of  a  rapacious  ariatocrst^,  or 

warns  of  the  imminent  peril  of  their 

owtx  sonls.     Sometimes  this  orator  ia 

made  to  "  move  on  "  by  bmtal  police- 

:^  men.     Sometimes,    on  a  Sunday,   he 

points  to  a  white  head  or  two  vimble 

in  the   windows  of  the   clubs  to  the 

right  and  left  of  him,  and  volunteers 

a  statement  that  those  quiet  and  elderly 

Sabbath -breakers  will  very  soon  be   called  from  this  world  to  another, 

where  their  lot  will  by  no  meaos  be  so  comfortable  as  that  which  the 

reprobates  enjoy  here,  in  their  arm-chairs  by  their  snug  fires. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  had  I  been  a  Pall  Alall  preacher,  I  would 
have  liked  to  send  a  whip  round  to  ail  the  clubs  in  St.  James's,  and  con- 
voke ihe  few  members  remaining  in  London  to  hear  a  discourse  svb  Dio 
on  a  test  from  the  Obsen-er  newspaper.  I  would  have  taken  post  under 
the  statue  of  Fame,  say,  where  she  Btauds  distributing  wreaths  to  the 
three  Crimean  Guardemen.  (The  crossing-sweeper  does  not  obstruct  the 
path,  and  I  suppose  is  away  at  his  villa  on  Sundays.)  And,  when  the 
congregation  was  pretty  quiet,  I  would  have  begun  : — . 

In  the  Observer  of  the  27th  September,  1863,  in  the  fifth  page  and  the 
fourth  column,  it  is  thus  written  : — 

"The  codicil  appended  to  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Clyde,  executed  at 
Chatham,  and  bearing  the  signutnre  of  Clyde,  F.M.,  is  written,  strange  to 
say,  on  a  slieet  of  paper  bearing  the  Alhenceum  Club  nark" 

Whnt  the  codicil  is,  ray  dear  brethren,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire.  It  conveys  a  benefaction  to  a  faithful  and  attached  friend  of  the 
good  field-marshal.  The  giflr  may  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  it  may  be  « 
house  and  its  contents — furniture,  plate,  and  wine-cellar.  Hy  friea^  I 
know  the  wine-merchant,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  legatee,  hope  heartily 
that  Ibc  stock  is  large. 
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Am  I  wrong,  dear  brethren,  in  auppoiing  that  you  expect  a  preacber 
to  say  a  seasoDuble  word  on  death  here?  If  yon  don't,  I  fear  you 
are  but  little  familiar  with  the  habits  of  preacheri,  and  are  but  Ux 
hearera  of  aerinoiis.  We  might  contrast  the  thuU  where  the  warrior's 
remtinfl  lie  shrouded  and  coffined,  with  that  in  which  Itis  worldly  pro- 
Tiaioa  of  wine  ia  stowed  away.  Spain  and  Portugal  and  France — all 
the  landa  which  supplied  his  store — as  hardy  and  obedient  Bubollem, 
aa  resolnte  captuin,  as  colonel  dnring  bat  prudent — he  hag  yisited  the 
fields  of  oil.  In  India  and  China  he  marches  always  nnconquered ;  or 
at  the  head  of  his  dauntless  Highland  brigade  he  treads  the  Crimenn 
snow;  or  he  rides  from  conquest  to  conquest  in  India  onco  mofc;  suc- 
couring his  countrymen  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need ;  smiting 
down  the  scared  mutiny,  and  trampling  out  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  at 
the  head  of  a  heroic  arm^,  a  consummate  chief.  And  now  his  glorious  old 
Bword,  is  sheathed,  and  his  honours  are  won ;  and  he  has  bought  him  a 
hotue,  and  stored  it  with  modest  cheer  Tor  his  friends  (the  good  old  man 
put  water  in  hia  own  wine,  and  a  glass  or  two  sufficed  him) — ^behold  the 
end  comes,  and  his  legatee  inherits  these  modest  possessions  by  virtue  of  a 
codicil  to  his  lord^ip'a  will,  written, "  ttrange  to  lay,  upon  a  sheet  o/paper 
bearing  the  Athenaum  GhA  mark." 

It  is  to  this  part  of  the  text,  my  brelhren,  that  £  propose  to  address 
myself  particularly,  and  if  the  remarks  I  make  are  ofiensiTe  to  any  of  you, 
yon  know  the  doora  of  oar>  meeting-house  are  open,  and  you  can  walk  out 
-when  you  will.  Around  ut  are  magnificent  halls  and  palaces  frequented 
by  such  a  multitude  of  men  as  not  even  tbe  Soman  Forum  assembled 
together.  Toader  are  the  Mortium  and  the  Falladiom.  Next  to  tlie 
Palladium  is  the  el^;ant  Viatorlum,  whicli  Barry  gracefully  stole  from 
Borne.  By  ita  ude  ia  the  maaslTe  Eeformatorium :  and  the — the  Ultra- 
toriom  rears  its  granite  columns  beyond.  Extending  down  the  street 
palace  after  palace  risea  magnificent,  and  under  their  lofty  roofs  warriors 
and  lawyers,  merchants  and  nobles,  scholars  and  seamen,  the  wealthy,  the 
poor,  the  bn^,  the  idle  assemble.  Into  the  haJis  built  down  this  little 
street  and  its  oeighbouthood  the  principal  men  of  all  London  come  to  hear 
or  impart  the  news;  and  the  aflairs  of  the  state  or  of  private  individuals, 
the  quarrels  of  empires  or  of  authors,  the  movements  of  the  court  or  the 
nplcndid  vagaries  of  tashion,  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  or  of  persons  of 
another  sex  yet  more  wily,  the  last  news  of  battles  in  the  great  occidental 
oontjnenla,  nay,  the  lateat  betting  for  the  horae-racea,  or  the  advent  of  a 
dancer  at  tbe  theatre — all  that  men  do  is  discussed  in  these  Poll  MaH 
agors,  where  we  of  Lcmdon  daily  assemble. 

Now  among  so  many  talkera,  conaider  how  many  fiUse  reports  must 
&y  about:  in  rach  multitudes  imsgine  how  many  disappointed  men  there 
must  be  ;  how  many  chatterboxes  ;  how  many  feeble  and  credulous 
(whereof  I  mark  some  specimens  in  my  congregation) ;  how  many  mean, 
rancorous,  prone  to  believe  ill  of  their  betters,  eager  to  find  fault ;  and 
then,  my  brethren,  fancy  bow  the  words  of  my  text  must  have  been  read 
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Bnd  received  in  Pall  Mnll  I  (I  peroeii'e  aeren]  of  tbe  congK^Uon  looking 
moit  uncomfortable.  One  old  b07  with  a  dyed  monsticbe  tnnu  parplc 
in  the  face,  and  atnite  back  to  tbe  Martium ;  another,  with  a  ahrag  of  t)K 
■honlder  and  a  tnnrmar  of  "  Rubbiili,'*  alinkt  away  in  the  direction  of  lh» 
Togatorium,  and  the  preacher  cantinnes.)  The  will  of  Field -Harahal  LoiJ 
Cijde — ai^ed  at  Chatham,  ratDd,  where  hia  lordship  died — ia  writta, 
ttrangt  to  sag,  on  a  aheet  of  paper  bearing  the  AthetMum  Clob  muk  1 

Tha  inference  ia  obrlooa.  A  man  cannot  get  AtheaKum  paper  eiNpt 
at  the  AthenKom.  Sneh  paper  is  not  aold  at  Chatham,  where  the  lul 
codicil  to  his  lordship's  will  is  dated.  And  wa  the  punfui  belirf  ii  forctd 
upon  us,  that  a  P«er,  a  Fleld-Har^al,  wealthy,  respected,  ilinstnans, 
oould  pocket  paper  at  his  club,  and  carry  it  away  with  him  b>  (he 
country.  One  fanoies  the  hall  porter  conseiotu  of  the  old  loid's  iniqnitj, 
and  holding  down  his  head  as  the  tnanhal  passes  the  door.  What  ii  iIhI 
roll  whidi  his  lordship  carries  ?  Ia  it  his  maishal's  btoo  glotiesrix 
won  7  No ;  it  ia  a  k^  aS  foolscap  conveyed  from  the  dab.  Whst  liia 
he  on  hia  breast.  Under  his  great-coat  f  Isit  hU  Star  of  India  f  No;il 
ia  a  bundle  of  enTelopes,  bearing  the  head  of  Minetra,  tome  iealisg-vor 
and  a  half-score  of  pena. 

Let  us  imagine  how  is  the  hall  of  one  or  other  of  &tm  date  tiiii 
atrange  aneodote  will  be  diaonned. 

"  Notorious  acrew,"  aaya  Baeer,  "  The  poor  old  ftHowla  arariee  kM 
long  been  known." 

"  Suppose  ha  wiahes  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  BbrlbonK^"  ■!■ 
Simper. 

*'  Habit  of  looting  oontraeted  in  India,  yon  know  ]  feint  ao  ea^  to  get 
over,  yon  know,"  says  Snigger. 

"When  officen  dined  with  him  in  Lidia,"  remarks  Solnnn,  "  it  m 
notorions  that  the  apoona  were  all  of  a  diffirent  pattsn." 

"Perhaps  it  isn't  trae.  Suppose  he  wrote  his  papw  fet  Iha  clabl' 
Interposes  Jones. 

"  It  is  dated  at  Chatham,  my  good  man,"  says  Brown.  "  A  msa  ifbe 
is  in  London,  aaya  be  ia  in  London,  A  man  if  he  ia  in  Boeheater,  hji  h* 
is  in  Rot^ester.  This  man  happens  to  forget  that  he  is  using  ^  'io^ 
paper :  and  he  happens  to  be  found  oat :  many  men  don't  hai^MO  H>  ^ 
found  oat.  Fve  seen  literary  ftllowa  at  duba  writing  thair  ivbbiiliiag 
artidea;  I  have  no  doubt  they  take  away  reams  of  paper.  Tbej  ott 
thoughta:  why  shouldn't  they  crib  aUlioneryf  One  of  yonr  litMi; 
vagabonds  who  is  capable  of  stabbing  a  repotation,  who  Is  capable  of 
telling  any  monstrous  folsehood  to  aa|^)Drt  his  par^^  is  aordy  nqaUt  s( 
etealing  a  ream  of  paper." 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  all  onr  weakneases,"  aighs  Bobinson.  "  Sum  ikt 
article,  Thompson,  in  the  Ohervtr  about  Lord  Clyde  and  Ae  dab  pq)«' 
Tou'll  Sad  it  upstairs.  In  the  third  column  of  die  fillb  page  towaidi  lb 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  suppose  he  was  so  poor  he  eoaldn't  aierd  to  W 
quire  of  paper.     Hadn't  fburpenoe  in  the  world.     Oh,  not" 
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"  And  they  vant  to  got  tip  a  testiiiKmial  to  thia  mftn's  memory — a 
statue  or  M>methiiig  t  "  cries  Jswkina.  "A  mui  vrho  wallows  in  wealth 
and  takes  paper  away  from  hii  club  1  I  don't  taj  be  is  not  bravQ. 
Bnital  courage  most  men  have.  I  don't  say  he  was  not  a  good  officer :  a 
man  with  anch  experience  must  hare  been  a  good  officer,  unless  he  was 
bom  fool.  But  to  think  of  thia  man  loaded  with  honours — ^longh  of  a 
low  origin — BO  lott  to  eelf-respect  aa  actually  to  take  away  the  Atheueuin 
paper  I  These  parrenus,  sir,  betray  their  origin — betray  their  origin. 
I  said  to  my  wife  thia  rery  morning,  '  Mrs.  Jawkins,'  I  siud,  'there  is  talk 
of  a  teatimonial  to  this  mam  I  wiU  not  give  one  ihilliog.  I  have  no  idea 
of  rainng  etatuea  to  fellows  who  taka  away  dub  paper.  No,  by  Ge(»^, 
I  have  not.  Why,  they  will  be  ralaing  etatnea  to  men  who  take  club 
■poons  next  1     Not  one  penny  of  My  money  shall  th^  have  I '  " 

And  now,  if  yon  pleaae,  we  will  tell  the  real  story  which  faaa  furnished 
this  aoaodal  to  a  newipapar,  thia  tattle  to  olub  goanpa  and  losugara.  The 
field<martfaal,  wishing  to  make  a  further  proTisioa  for  a  fHead,  informed 
hia  lawyar  what  he  deured  to  do.  The  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Athennnm 
Clsb,  ^are  wrote  the  draft  of  aooh  a  oodlinl  as  he  would  adriae,  and  sent 
the  paper  by  the  post  to  Lord  Clyde  at  Chatham.  Lord  Clyde,  finding 
the  p^»er  pOT^otly  satisfactory,  ngned  it  and  tent  it  back :  and  hanoe  we 
hare  the  story  of  "  the  oodicil  bearing  the  ngnatoia  of  Clyda,  F.U.,  and 
writtan,  strange  to  my,  upon  paper  bearing  the  Athenenm  Club  mark." 

Here  I  hara  boea  imagining  a  dialogue  between  a  hatf-dosoi  gonipa 
such  as  congicgataroandaolubflre-i^aoocf  anaftemoMi.  I  wondar  how 
many  people  bendea — whether  any  ohaiuie  readar  of  this  rery  pi^  has 
nad  and  balierod  thia  atory  about  the  good  old  lord  7  Hare  the  country 
piq>ers  ct^ed  the  aneodote,  and  our  "  own  oorrespondenta  "  made  Uieir 
remarka  on  it  7  If,  my  good  nr,  or  madam,  you  hare  read  it  and  credited 
it,  don't  }rou  own  to  a  little  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow,  now  that  the 
trumpery  little  mystery  Is  olaared  T  To  "  the  new  inhabitant  of  light," 
passed  away  and  out  of  reach  of  our  iMUure,  miarepresemtation,  scandal, 
dnlness,  ihibI'w,  a  silly  &Isehood  matters  nothing.  Cwisura  and  praise  are 
alike  to  him — "  the  mnnc  warbling  to  the  deafened  ear,  tha  inoense 
wasted  on  the  funeral  bier,"  the  pompous  eulogy  pronounced  over  the 
gravestone,  or  the  lie  that  slander  spits  on  it  Faithfully  though  this 
brave  old  chief  did  his  duty,  h<mest  and  upright  though  his  life 
was,  glorious  his  renown — ^you  eee  he  could  write  at  Chatham  on 
London  paper ;  yon  see  men  can  be  fotmd  to  point  out  how  "  strange  " 
hia  beharionr  was. 

And  about  ourselres?  My  good  people,  do  you  by  chance  know  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  formed  unjust  concloidonB  r^arding  hia  neigh- 
bour? Have  you  ever  found  yourself  willing,  nay,  eager  to  beliere  eril 
of  some  man  whom  you  hate  ?  Whom  you  hate  because  he  is  successful, 
and  you  sre  not :  because  he  is  rich,  and  you  are  poor :  because  he  dines 
with  great  men  who  don't  inrite  you :  because  he  wean  a  silk  gown,  and 
yours  is  still  stuff:  because  he  has  been  called  in  to  perform  the  operation 
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though  you  lived  dose  by :  because  hia  pictures  hBre  been  bought,  uA 
yours  returned  home  unsold :  because  he  fills  his  church,  and  joa  are 
preaching  to  empty  pewa  ?  If  jour  rival  prospers,  have  you  esar  felt  a 
twinge  of  anger?  If  hia  wife's  carriage  psases  you  and  Mra.  Tomkiui, 
who  tire  in  a  cab,  don't  you  feel  that  those  people  ate  giving  tbeioGelves 
absurd  ura  of  importance  7  If  he  lives  with  great  people,  are  you  net 
sure  he  is  a  sneak  1  And  if  you  ever  felt  envy  towards  another,  and  if 
your  heart  has  ever  been  block  tovrards  your  brother,  if  you  have  been 
peevish  at  hia  ancoess,  pleased  to  hear  hJs  merit  deprei^ted,  and  eager 
to  believe  all  that  ia  said  in  hia  disfavour — my  good  sir,  as  you  yonndf 
contritely  own  that  you  are  unjust,  j'ealoua,  uncharitable,  so  you  may  be 
sure,  some  men  are  uncharitjible,  jealous,  and  unjust  regarding  i/ou. 

The  proofs  and  manuscript  of  thia  little  Germon  have  juat  come  from 
the  printer's,  and  as  I  look  at  the  writing,  I  perceive,  not  without  a  smile, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  pages  bear,  "  strange  to  say,"  the  mark  of  a  club  cf 
which  I  hare  the  lionour  to  be  a  member.  Those  hnes  quoted  !□  a  fore- 
going page  are  from  some  coble  verses  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Addism's 
men,  Mr.  Tickell,  on  the  death  of  Cadogan,  who  was  amongst  the  moat 
prominent  "  of  Marlborough's  cnplaina  and  Eugenie's  fdenda."  If  yon 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  tboae  times,  yon  have  read  bow 
Cadogan  had  his  feuds  and  hatreds  too,  as  Tickell's  patron  bad  hia,  as 
Cadt^an's  great  chief  had  his.  "  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  cluiacler 
haa  been  bo  variously  drawn  "  (writesa  famous  contemporary  of  the  duke's), 
"  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either  aide  without  the  anapicion  of  flatteiy 
or  detraction.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  hia  military  accomplishments,  which 
the  opposite  reports  of  hia  friends  and  encmiei!  among  the  soldiers  have 
rendered  problematical.  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  personal  valour, 
seem  not  to  coDaider  that  this  accusation  is  charged  at  a  venture,  ance 
the  person  of  a  general  is  too  seldom  exposed,  and  that  fear  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  have  disconcerted  him  before  action  might  probably  be  mor« 
£ir  hia  army  than  biauelf."  If  Swiili  could  hint  a  doubt  of  Marlboron^'a 
courage,  what  wonder  that  a  nameless  scribe  of  our  day  should  queslion 
the  honour  of  Clyde? 
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3^e  ^innlt  f  ouse  at  ^Itttijitoit. 

CHAPTEB  XLVL 

John  Eakes  at  his  OrncE. 

E.  CR09BIE  and  his  wife 

ivent   upon   tbeir  hoiie;^- 

moon  tour  to  Folkeatone  in 

the   middle    of  Febmary, 

and    returned    to   London 

nbout  the  end   of  March. 

Nothing  of  special  moment 

to  the  interests  of  our  stor^ 

}  occurred  dariog  those  nix 

,  weeks,  unless  the  proceed- 

i  ings  of  the  young  married 

,  couple  hy  the  sea-side  may 

be    thought   to  have  any 

special  interest.     With  re- 

[  (jflid  to  those  proceedings 

I    I  can  only  say  that  Croa- 

bie   was   very   glad  when 

thiy   were  brought    to   a 

'  close.    All  holiday-making 

is  hard  work,  but  holiday- 

makiog  with  nothing  to  do 

is  the  hardest  work  of  all. 

At  the  end  of  March  they   went  into   their  new  house,  and  we  will 

hope  tliat  Lady  Alexandrina  did  not  find  it  very  cold. 

VOL.  Vni.— KO.  48.  31.  r 
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Daring  this  time  Lily's  recovery  from  her  illnesa  was  being  completed. 
Sbe  had  no  relapse,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  create  a  new  fear  on  ira 
account.  But,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Crofls  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tbit  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  move  her  into  a  fresh  house  at  lodj-day. 
March  is  not  a  kindly  month  for  invalids;  and  therefore  with  somer^ret 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dale,  with  much  impatience  on  that  of  Bell,  and 
with  coosiderablQ  outspoken  remonstrance  from  Lily  henelf,  the  squire 
wna  requested  to  let  ihem  remain  through  tha  month  of  April.  Bow 
the  squire  received  this  request,  and  in  what  way  he  assented  to  the 
doctor's  reasoning,  will  be  told  in  the  course  of  a  chapter  or  two. 

In  the  meantime  John  Eamos  had  continued  his  career  in  London 
n!thoat  much  immediate  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  to  the  lady  vbo 
boasted  to  be  his  heart's  chosen  queen.  Misa  Amelia  Goper,  indeed,  wy 
becoming  very  cross,  and  in  her  ill  temper  was  playing  a  game  that  was 
tending  to  create  a  frightful  amount  of  hot  water  in  Burton  Crescent 
She  waa  devoting  herself  to  a  flirtation  with  Mr.  Cradell,  not  only  niuier 
the  immediate  eyes  of  Johnny  Eames,  but  also  under  those  of  Mrs.  Lop^x. 
John  Eames,  the  blockhead,  did  not  like  it.  He  waa  above  alllliiag^ 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Amelia  and  her  claims;  so  anxious,  that  on  ceitam 
moody  occasions  he  would  threaten  himself  with  diverse  tragical  ternu- 
nationa  to  hia  career  in  London.  Ho  would  enliat.  He  wonld  go  to 
Anstralia.  He  would  blow  out  hia  brains.  He  would  have  "an  ex- 
planation "  with  Amelia,  tell  her  that  she  was  a  vixen,  and  proclaim  bia 
hatred.  He  would  rush  down  to  Arlington  and  throw  himself  in  despair 
at  Lily's  feet.  Amelia  was  the  bugbear  of  hia  life.  N'everiLeless,  when 
she  flirted  with  Cradell,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  was  ass  enough  to  ifesk 
to  Cradell  about  it. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  "  only  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
making  a  fool  of  yourself," 

"  I  thought  yon  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her," 

"  She's  nothing  on  earth  to  me;  only  it  does,  yon  know^— " 

"  Does  do  what  7  "  asked  Cradelh 

"  Why,  if  I  waa  to  be  fal-lalling  with  that  married  woman,  joe 
wouldn't  like  it.     That's  all  about  it.     Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  7  " 

"  What  1— Amelia  7" 

"  Tea ;  Amelia." 

"Not  if  1  know  it." 

"  Then  if  I  were  you  I  would  leave  her  alone.  She's  only  raski^ig  ^ 
fool  of  you," 

Eames'  advice  may  have  been  good,  and  the  view  taken  by  hio]  of 
Amelia's  proceedings  may  have  been  correct ;  but  as  regarded  bis  o»m 
part  in  the  a%ir,  he  was  not  wise.  Miss  Koper,  no  doubt,  wished  to 
make  him  jealous; — and  she  succeeded  in  the  teeth  of  his  avendcHi  to 
her  and  of  hia  love  elsewhere.  He  had  no  desire  to  say  soft  things  to 
UisB  Boper.  Miss  Bi^fsr,  with  all  her  skill,  could  not  extract  a  void 
pleasantly  soft  from  him  onpe  a  week.     But,  nevertheless,  soft  woidi  l° 
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lier  and  from  her  in  another  quarter  made  him  uneasy.  Such  being  the 
case,  must  we  not  acknowledge  that  Johta  Eamea  wits  etill  floundering 
in  the  ignorance  of  his  hobbledehoyhood  7 

The  Lupexea  at  thia  time  still  held  their  grotind  in  the  Crescent, 
althongh  repeated  warnings  to  go  had  been  given  them.  Mrs.  Roper, 
though  ehe  constantly  spoke  of  sacrificing  all  that  they  owed  her,  stiU 
hankered,  with  8  natural  hankering,  afler  her  money.  And  as  each 
warning  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  payment,  and  usnally 
produced  some  slight  subsidy  on  account,  the  thing  went  on  Irom  week 
to  week;  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupex  were  still 
boarders  at  Mrs,  Roper's  house. 

Eames  had  heard  nothiiig  from  Allington  since  the  time  of  his 
Clhristmas  visit,  and  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Lord  De  Guest. 
In  his  letters  from  his  mother  he  was  told  that  game  came  frequently  from 
Gnestwick  Manor,  and  in  tbis  way  he  knew  tliat  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  earl.  But  of  Lily  he  had  heard  not  a  word, — except,  indeed,  the 
mmour,  which  had  now  become  general,  that  the  Dales  from  the  Small 
House  were  about  to  move  themselves  into  Gueatwick.  Wben  first  be 
learned  this  he  construed  the  tidings  as  favourable  to  himself,  thinking  tbat 
Lily,  removed  from  the  grandeur  of  Allington,  might  possibly  be  more 
easily  within  his  reach  ;  but,  latterly,  he  had  given  up  any  such  hope  as 
tbat,  and  was  telling  himself  that  his  friend  at  the  Manor  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  making  up  the  marriage.  Three  months  had  already  elapsed 
since  his  visit.  Five  months  had  passed  since  Croshie  had  surrendered 
his  cl^m.  Surely  such  a  knave  as  Crosbie  might  be  forgotten  in  five 
months  I  If  any  steps  could  have  been  taken  through  the  squire,  surely 
three  months  would  have  sufficed  for  them  1  It  was  very  manifest  to 
him  that  there  was  no  ground  of  hope  for  him  at  Allington,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  well  for  him  to  go  off  to  Australia.  He  would  go  to  Australia, 
but  he  would  thrash  Cradell  first  for  having  dared  to  interfere  with 
Amelia  Roper.  That,  generally,  was  the  state  of  his  mind  during  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Then  there  came  to  him  a  letter  from  the  earl  which  instantly  effected 
a  great  change  in  all  his  feelings  ;  which  taught  him  to  regard  Australia 
as  a  dream,  and  almost  put  him  into  a  good  humour  with  Cradell.  The 
earl  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  bis  friend's  interests  at  Allington ;  and, 
moreover,  those  interests  were  now  backed  by  an  ally  who  in  this  matter 
mxuA  be  regarded  as  much  more  powerful  than  the  earL  The  squire  had 
given  in  his  consent  to  the  Eamea  alliance. 

The  earl's  letter  was  as  follows:— 
Ut  Bern  John,  Gaeibeick  Manor,  April  7,  18 — 

I  told  yon  to  write  to  me  ncun,  and  yon  haven't  done  it,  I  saw  your 
moOmr  the  other  day,  or  else  yoa  might  hare  been  dead  for  anything  I  knciv.  A 
joanK  nun  always  oaght  to  write  letten  when  he  is  told  to  do  so.  [Eamea,  when  ha 
had  got  so  far^  felt  himself  raihei  aggrieved  by  tMs  nbake,  knowing  that  he  hod 
abstained  from  writing  to  his  patron  eimply  fiom  an  nnwiUingness  to  intnido  apoa 
lum  with  his  letters.    "By  Jore,  I'll  write  to  him  eveiy  week  of  his  life,  till  he's  siek 

'■■'  ■81— a""c^'" 
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of  in«,"  JaJinnj  taxi  to  himself  -Khoa  he  taani  himsoU  thna  instrodcd  m  to  i  ;oii; 
man's  daticaj 

And  now  I  hsTB  got  to  tell  j-ou  n  long  Btoiy,  mid  I  shonld  like  it  mocli  belBT  il 
yon  wtre  down  here,  so  that  I  raiglit  eave  mjeelf  the  trouble  ;  bnt  jou  woqU  fliink 
mc  ill-natnrad  If  I  were  to  keep  yon  waiting.  I  luippened  to  meet  Mr.  Dale  the  olhn 
day,  and  he  said  that  he  should  bo  rcry  glad  if  a  ccKain  yonug  bidy  woold  make  ag 
bcimind  to  listen  to  a  certain  young  friend  of  mine.  So  I  aakcd  him  vhatlniMait 
to  do  about  the  yonng  lady's  fortune,  and  he  declared  himaelf  willing  to  gjvelwra 
hundred  a  year  during  his  life,  and  to  settle  fonr  thousand  iramtds  upon  her  after  bii 
death.  I  said  that  I  would  do  na  much  on  my  part  by  tha  yoang  xatta  ;  hut  at  tm 
hundred  a  year,  with  your  »Uary,  would  haidly  give  yoa  euoDgh  to  hepn  viih,  IH 
nmte  mine  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Toall  be  getting  np  in  yow  ofGco  toon,  and  wilk 
five  hundred  a  year  yon  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along ;  especially  as  yoa  nred  ml 
insure  yow  life.  I  should  live  somewhere  near  Blooinabury  Sqnitm  at  Srst,  bccsBK 
I'm  told  yoa  can  get  ahoitEe  for  ftothing.  After  all,  what's  fashion  worth  ?  Toucta 
bring  yonr  wife  down  hero  in  the  autumn,  and  hare  some  shootnig.  She  wont  Irt 
jon  go  to  sleep  nnder  the  trees,  I'll  bo  bound. 

But  yon  must  took  after  the  yonng  lady.  Yon  will  nndcrstand  that  no  one  hu 
said  a  word  to  her  about  it ;  or,  if  thoy  have,  I  don't  know  it  You'll  find  the  tqnii* 
on  yoar  side,  that's  all.  Coaldn't  yon  monago  to  come  down  this  Easter  ?  Tell  oU 
Bufile,  with  my  complimcniB.  that  I  want  you.  I'll  write  to  him  if  yon  lite  it  I 
did  know  him  at  one  timo,  ihongh  I  can't  say  I  was  ever  veiy  fond  of  him.  It  sbmdl 
to  reoMm  thot  yon  can't  get  on  with  Miss  Uly  withont  seeing  her  ;  unless,  inditd, 
you  like  better  to  write  to  bcr,  which  always  seems  to  me  to  be  veiy  poor  sort  of  fan. 
You'd  mcch  better  come  down,  and  go  a-wooing  in  the  legular  old-fashioned  way.  I 
need  not  tell  ymi  that  I^y  Jalia  will  bo  delighted  to  see  yon.  Yon  are  a  prime 
fai'oarite  with  her  siuco  that  affair  at  the  railway  station.  She  thinks  a  gieat  deal 
more  aboat  that  than  she  does  about  the  bull. 

Kow,  my  dear  fellow,  yoa  know  all  about  it,  and  I  shall  take  it  Tcry  mndl  unbl 
ot  you  if  yoa  don't  answer  my  letter  soon. — Yoiu'  very  ainceic  friend, 

Db  Gdest. 
Wlien  Eanies  Ii.id  finished  this  letter,  sitting  at  liis  ofEce-deik,  liis 
Burpriac  and  elation  were  so  great  thnt  he  lutnJly  knev  where  he  iras  it 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Could  it  be  the  truth  tjjat  Lily's  uncle  had  not 
only  consented  that  the  match  should  be  made,  but  that  he  had  sin 
promised  to  give  his  niece  &  considerable  fortune  7  For  a  few  minutes  it 
seemed  to  Johnny  aa  though  all  obstacles  to  bis  hnppineBs  were  remorcd, 
and  that  there  was  no  impediment  between  him  and  an  antount  of  bliss  of 
which  be  had  hitherto  hardly  dared  to  dream.  Then,  when  be  con^dereJ 
the  carl's  munificence,  he  almost  cried.  Ho  found  that  be  could  d<4 
compose  his  mind  to  think,  or  even  his  hand  to  write.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  right  in  bim  to  accept  such  pecuumry  liberality  fl^ii 
any  living  man,  and  almost  thought  that  be  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
reject  the  earl's  ofier.  As  to  the  squire's  money,  that  be  knew  he  might 
accept.  All  that  comes  in  the  sliape  of  a  young  woman's  fortune  may  be 
taken  by  any  man. 

He  would  cevtainly  answer  the  earl's  letter,  and  that  at  once.  lit 
would  not  leave  the  office  till  he  had  done  so.  His  friend  edioald  hare 
cause  to  bring  no  further  charge  agaiust  him  of  that  kind.  And  thcD 
again  he  reverted  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  te  him  in  the 
matter  of  letter- writing, — as  if  that  consideration  were  of  moment  in  such 
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IL  state  of  circumstances  as  uas  now  existing.  But  at  Inst  his  thoaglits 
brought  themselves  to  the  real  question  at  issue.  Would  Lily  Dale 
accept  him  7  After  all,  the  realization  of  his  good  fortune  depended  alto- 
gether upon  her  feelings;  and,  as  he  remembered  this,  hia  mind  misgavQ 
him  sorely.  It  waa  filled  not  only  with  a  young  lover's  ordinary  doubts, 
— wilh  the  feai'  and  trembling  incidental  to  the  bashftilness  of  hobblede- 
hoyliood, — but  with  an  idea  that  thut  iiffuir  with  Croabie  would  still  stand 
in  his  way.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  rightly  understand  all  that  Lily  had 
suffered,  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  probable  that  there  had  been  wounds 
which  even  the  last  five  months  might  not  yet  have  cured.  Conid  it  be 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  cure  these  wounds?  As  he  thought  of  this 
he  felt  almost  crushed  to  the  earth  by  an  indomitable  bashfulness  and 
conviction  of  his  own  unworthiness.  What  had  he  to  offer  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  girl  as  Lilian  Dale  f 

I  feat  that  the  Crown  did  not  get  out  of  John  Eames  an  adequate 
return  for  bb  salary  on  that  day.  So  adequate,  however,  had  been  the 
return  given  by  him  for  some  time  past,  that  promotion  was  supposed 
throughout  the  Income-tax  Office  to  be  coming  in  bis  way,  much  to  the 
jealousy  of  CradetJ,  Fisber,  and  others,  bis  immediate  compeers  and 
cronies.  Aod  the  place  assigned  to  liim  by  rumour  was  one  which  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  perfect  Elysium  upon  earth  in  the  Civil  Service 
world.  He  was,  so  rumour  said,  to  become  private  secretary  to  the  First 
Commissioner.  He  would  be  removed  by  such  a  change  as  this  from  the 
lai^  uncarpeted  room  in  which  he  at  present  sat ;  occupying  the  same 
desk  wjth  another  man  to  whom  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  ignominiously 
bound,  as  dogs  must  feel  when  they  are  coupled.  This  room  had  been 
the  bear-gnrden  of  tlie  office.  Twelve  or  foui-tecn  men  sat  in  it.  Largo 
pewter  poia  were  brought  into  it  daily  at  one  o'clock,  giving  it  an  air  that 
was  not  aristocratic.  The  senior  of  the  room,  one  Mr.  Love,  who  was 
presumed  to  have  it  under  his  immediate  dominion,  was  a  clerk  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  dull,  heavy,  unambitious,  living  out  on  the  farther  aide  of 
Islington,  aud  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  ofEce  to  any  of  hid 
younger  brethren.  He  waa  generally  regarded  as  having  given  a  bad 
tone  to  the  room.  And  then  the  clerks  in  this  room  would  not  nnfre- 
quently  be  blown  up, — with  very  palpable  blowings  up, — by  an  official 
Bwell,  a  certain  chief  clerk,  named  Kissing,  much  higher  in  standing 
though  younger  in  age  than  tiie  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  He  would  hurry  in,  out  of  his  own  neigbbouring  chamber, 
with  quick  step  and  nose  in  the  air,  shuffling  in  hu  office  slippers,  looking 
on  each  occaMon  as  though  there  were  some  cauao  to  fear  that  the  whole 
Civil  Service  were  coming  to  an  abmpt  termination,  and  would  lay  about 
him  with  hard  words,  which  some  of  those  in  the  big  room  did  not  find 
it  very  easy  to  bear.  His  hair  waa  always  brushed  straight  up,  his  eyes 
yiere  always  very  wide  open, — and  be  usually  carried  a  big  letter-book 
with  bim,  keeping  in  it  a  certain  place  with  his  finger.  This  book  was 
almost  too  much  for  bis  strength,  and  he  would  flop  it  down,  nbw  on 
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tbia  man's  desk  and  mm  on  tliat  man's,  and  in  a  long  career  of  encb 
Doppings  bad  made  himself  to  be  very  mucb  hated.  On  the  score  <A  smt 
old  grudge  he  and  Mr.  Lore  did  not  apeak  to  each  other ;  and  for  tbis 
teason,  on  all  occasions  of  fault-finding,  the  blotra-np  young  man  Tronll 
refer  Mr.  Kissing  to  his  enemy. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  Mr.  Ijove  would  say,  not  lifting  ]oa  faee 
from  hia  desk  for  a  moment. 

"I  shall  certainly  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board,"  Mr.  KisangwonU 
reply,  and  would  then- shuffle  out  of  the  room  with  the  big  book. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Kissing  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board,  ud 
then  he,  and  Mr.  Lovo,  and  two  or  three  delinquent  clerks  would  be 
■ununoned  thither.  It  seldom  led  to  much.  The  delinquent  cleHu 
would  be  cautioned.  One  ComnuBsioner  would  say  a  word  in  pnvste  to 
Mr.  Love,  and  another  a  word  in  private  to  Mr.  Kissing.  Then,  wlm 
left  alone,  the  Commisnoners  would  hare  their  little  jokes,  saying  that 
Kissing,  they  feared,  went  by  favour ;  and  that  Love  should  still  be  kod 
of  all.  But  these  things  were  done  in  the  mild  days,  before  Sir  SiSe 
Baffle  oamo  to  the  Board. 

There  had  been  some  fun  in  this  at  first ;  but  of  late  John  Eamei  hid 
became  tired  of  it.  He  disliked  Mr.  Kissing,  and  the  big  book  out  of 
which  Mr.  Kissing  was  always  endeavouring  to  convict  him  of  some 
official  sin,  and  had  got  tired  of  that  joke  of  setting  Kissing  and  Lotg  bj 
the  ears  together.  When  the  AssiBtaat  Secretary  first  suggested,  to  bim 
that  Sir  Baffle  had  an  idea  of  selecting  him  as  private  secretaiy,  and  irbcs 
he  remembered  the  cosy  little  room,  all  carpeted,  with  s  leathern  snn- 
chair  and  a  separate  wsshing-atand,  which  in  such  case  would  be  cleiotd 
to  hia  use,  and  remembered  also  that  he  would  be  put  into  receipt  of  as 
additional  hundred  a  year,  and  would  stand  in  the  way  of  slill  better 
promotion,  he  was  overjoyed.  But  there  were  certain  drawbacks.  The 
present  private  secretory, — who  had  been  private  secretary  also  to  tbe 
late  First  Commissioner, — was  giving  up  hia  Elysium  because  he  could  not 
endure  the  tones  of  Sir  Baffle's  voice.  It  was  understood  that  Sir  BaSe 
required  rather  more  of  a  private  secretary,  in  the  way  of  obscquioiu 
attendance,  than  was  desirable,  and  Eamcs  almMt  doubted  bis  own  fitnea 
for  the  place. 

"And  why  should  he  choose  me?"  he  had  asked  the  Assistant  Secrettiy. 

"Well,  wo  have  talked  it  over  together,  and  I  think  that  he  prefers  yw 
to  any  other  that  has  been  named." 

"  But  he  was  so  very  hard  upon  me  about  the  afiair  at  the  lailivay  Etation." 

"I  think  he  has  heard  more  about  that  since;  I  think  that  some 
message  has  reached  him  from  your  friend,  Earl  Do  Guest" 

"  Ob,  indeed  1 "  said  Johnny,  beginning  to  comprehend  what  it  was  to 
have  an  earl  for  his  friend.  Since  bis  acquaintance  with  the  nohlemu 
had  commenced  he  hod  studiously  avoided  till  mention  of  the  earl's  namt 
at  his  office;  and  yet  he  received  almost  daily  intimation  that  the  Jact  vu 
well  known  there,  and  not  a  little  conaidei^cd. 
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"  But  he  is  so  verj  rough,"  eoid  Johnny, 

"  You  can  put  up  with  thnt,"  said  bia  Hiend  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
"His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  asyou  know;  and  then  a  hundred  a  year 
is  worth  having."  Eames  was  at  that  moment  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy 
Tiew  of  life  in  general,  and  was  disposed  to  refiiM  the  place,  should  it  be 
offered  to  him.  He  had  not  then  received  the  earl's  letter ;  but  now,  as 
he  sat  with  that  letter  open  before  him,  lying  in  the  drawer  beneath  his 
desk  so  that  he  could  stiU  read  it  as  he  leaned  hack  in  his  chair,  he  was 
enabled  to  look  at  things  in  general  through  a  different  atmosphere.  In 
the  £rst  place,  Lilian  Dale's  husband  ought  to  have  a  room  to  himself, 
with  a  carpet  and  an  arm-chair ;  and  then  that  additional  hundred  a  year 
would  raise  his  income  at  oQce  to  the  sum  as  to  which  the  earl  had  made 
some  sort  of  stipulation.  But  cuuld  he  get  that  leave  of  absence  at  Easter  ? 
If  he  consented  to  be  Sir  Raffle's  private  secretary,  he  would  make  that  a 
part  of  the  hargain. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  big  room  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Kissing 
shuffled  in  with  very  quick  little  steps.  He  shuffled  in,  and  coming 
direct  up  to  John's  desk,  flopped  his  ledger  down  upon  it  before  its 
owner  had  had  time  to  close  the  drawer  which  contained  the  precious 
letter. 

"  What  have  yoa  got  in  that  drawer,  Mr.  Eames  7  " 

"  A  private  letter,  Mr.  Kissing." 

"  Oh ; — a  private  letter  I  "  said  Mr.  Kissing,  feeling  strongly  convinced 
tliete  was  a  novel  hidden  there,  but  not  daring  to  express  his  behef.  "  I 
hare  been  half  the  morning,  Mr.  Eames,  looking  for  this  letter  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  you're  put  it  under  SI"  A  bystander  listening  to 
Mr.  Kisaing's  tone  would  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  Income- 
tax  Office  wae  jeopardized  by  the  terrible  iniquity  thus  disclosed. 

"  Somerset  House,"  pleaded  Johnny. 

"Psha; — Somerset  House  1     Half  the  offices  in  London " 

"  You'd  better  ask  Mr.  Love,"  taid  Eamea.  "  It's  all  done  under  his 
special  instructions.''  Mr.  Kissing  looked  at  Mr.  Love,  and  Sir.  Love 
looked  Btead&stly  at  his  desk.  "  Mr,  Love  knows  all  about  the  indexing," 
contjnued  Johnny.     "He's  index  master  geueral  to  the  department,"  . 

"  No,  I'm  not,  Mr,  EHraes,"  said  Mr,  Love,  who  rather  hked  John 
Eames,  and  hated  Mr.  Kissing  with  his  whole  heart.  "  But  I  beheve  the 
indexea,  on  the  whole,  are  very  well  done  in  this  room.  Some  people 
don't  know  how  to  find  letters." 

"  Mr.  Eumes,"  began  Mr,  Kissing,  still  pointing  with  a  finger  of  bitter 
reproach  to  the  misused  S,  and  beginning  an  oration  which  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  room,  and  for  the  annihilation  of  old 
Mr.  Love,  "  if  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  word  Admiralty  begins 
with  A  and  not  with  S,  you  have  much  to  learn  which  should  have  been 
acquired  before  you  first  come  into  this  office.  Somerset  House  is  not  a 
department,"  Then  he  turned  round  to  the  room  at  hirgc,  and  repeated 
the  laat  words,  as  though  they  might  become  very  useful  if  taken  woU  to 
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heart "Is  not  a  department.    The  Treasniy  ia  a  department;  tbs 

Home  Office  is  n  department ;  the  India  Board  is  a  department — " 

"  No,  Mr.  Kissing,  it  isn't,"  said  a  young  clerk  from  tHe  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"Yonknow  very  well  whatl  mean,  ar.  TheIndiaOffic«  is  a  department." 

"  There's  no  Board,  sir." 

"  Never  mind;-  but  how  any  gentlemon  who  has  been  in  the  serrin 
three  months, — not  to  say  three  years, — can  snppose  Somerset  Ilonse  lo  be 
a  department,  ia  beyond  my  comprehension.  If  you  have  been  improperl^f 
instructed " 

"  We  shall  knoiy  all  about  it  another  time,"  eaid  Eames.  "  Mr.  J/m 
will  make  a  memorandum  of  it." 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Love. 

"  If  yon  have  been  wrongly  instructed, — "  Mr.  Kisung  began  sgain, 
BteaUng  a  glance  at  Sir.  Love  as  he  did  bo  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  door 
was  again  opened,  and  a  messenger  summoned  Johnny  to  the  present  of 
the  really  great  man.  "Mr.  Eames,  to  wait  upon  Sir  Eaffl&"  Cpw 
hearing  this  Johnny  immediately  started,  and  lefL  Mr.  Kissing  and  the  % 
book  in  poasession  of  his  desk.  How  the  battle  was  waged,  and  boicit 
raged  in  the  large  room,  we  cannot  atop  to  hear,  as  it  is  necessary  thstTS 
should  follow  our  hero  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Raffle  BuSe. 

"  Ah,  Eames, — yes,"  said  Sir  Ruffle,  looking  up  from  his  desk  irliea 
the  young  man  entered ;  "just  wait  half  a  minute,  will  yon  7  "  And  the 
knight  went  to  work  at  his  papers,  as  thoagh  feariug  that  any  delsj  in 
what  he  was  doing  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  nation  at  large.  "Ah, 
Eames, — well, — yes,"  he  said  again,  as  he  pushed  away  from  him,  slniMt 
with  a  jerk,  the  papers  on  which  he  had  been  writing.  "They  t«ll  me 
that  you  know  the  business  of  this  office  pretty  well." 

"  Some  of  it,  sir,"  said  Barnes. 

"Well,  yes;  some  of  it.  But  you'll  liave  to  understand  the  whole  of 
it  if  yon  come  to  me.  And  you  must  be  very  sharp  about  it  too.  Ton 
know  that  FitzHoward  is  leaving  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir." 

"  A  very  excellent  yonng  man,  though  perhaps  not But  we  iros'l 

mind  tliat.  The  work  is  a  little  too  'much  for  him,  and  he's  going  hack 
into  the  office.     I  believe  Lord  De  Guest  is  a  friend  of  yours  ;  isn't  he ! 

"  J'es;  be  is  a  friend  of  mine,  certainly.     He's  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Ah,  well.  Pre  known  the  carl  for  many  years, — for  veiy  sunj 
years;  and  intimately  at  one  time.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  him 
mention  my  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  Sir  Raffle." 

"  We  were  intimate  once,  but  those  things  go  oflF,  you  know.  He'» 
been  the  conntiy  tnonsc  and  IVe  been  the  town  mouse.  Ua,  ha,  ha! 
You  may  tell  him  that  I  say  so.     He  won't  mind  that  coming  from  me." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all,"  said  Eames. 

"  Mind  you  t«ll  him  when  you  see  him.    The  earl  is  a  man  for  lAui 
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Ftc  always  had  a  great  respect, — a  very  great  respect, — I  may  say  legBiTi. 
And  now,  Eames,  what  do  yoa  say  to  taking;  FitzHoward's  place  7  The 
work  ia  hard.  It  is  fair  that  I  diould  tell  you  that.  The  work  will,  no 
doubt,  be  very  hard.  I  take  a  greater  Ehare  of  what's  going  than  my 
predecessors  have  done;  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  1  have  been 
sent  here,  because  a  man  wna  wanted  wlio  would  do  that."  The  voice  of 
Sir  Baffle,  as  he  continued,  became  more  and  more  harsh,  and  Eamea 
began  to  think  how  wise  FitzHoward  had  been.  "I  mean  to  do  my 
daty,  and  I  shall  expect  that  my  private  secretary  will  do  his.  Bn^ 
Mr.  EameB,  I  never  forget  a  man.  Whether  he  be  good  or  bad,  I  never 
forget  a  man.     You  don't  dislike  late  hours,  I  suppose." 

"  Coming  late  to  the  ofGce,  you  mean  7     Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least." 

"Staying  late, — slaying  late.  Six  or  seven  o'clock  if  necessary, — 
putting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  the  coach  gets  into  the  mud. 
That's  what  Tve  been  doing  all  voj  life.  They've  known  what  I  am  very 
well.  They've  always  kept  me  for  the  heavy  roads.  If  they  paid,  in  the 
CSvil  Service,  by  the  hour,  I  believe  I  should  have  drawn  a  larger  income 
than  any  man  in  it.  If  you  take  the  vacant  chair  in  the  next  rcom  you'll 
find  it's  DO  joke.     It's  only  fair  that  I  should  tell  yoa  that." 

"I  can  work  as  hard  as  any  man,"  said  Earees. 

"  That's  right.  That's  right.  Stick  to  that  and  I'll  stick  to  you.  It 
will  be  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  have  by  me  a  friend  of  my  old  friend 
De  Gnest.  Tell  him  I  eay  bo.  And  now  yoa  may  an  well  get  into 
bamess  at  once.  FitzHoward  is  there.  You  can  go  in  to  him,  and  at 
half-past  four  exactly  I'll  see  yon  both.  I'm  very  exact,  mind, — very ; — 
and  therefore  you  must  be  exact."  Then  Sir  BafBe  looked  as  though  he 
desired  to  be  lel^  alone. 

"  Sir  Raffle,  there's  one  favour  I  want  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Johnny. 

"  And  what's  that  7  " 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  be  absent  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  just 
at  Easter.     I  shall  want  to  go  in  about  ten  days." 

"  Absent  for  three  weeks  at  Easter,  when  the  parliamentary  work  is 
beginning  I     That  won't  do  for  a  private  secretary." 

"  But  it's  very  important.  Sir  Raffle." 

"Out  of  the  question,  Eames;  quite  out  of  the  quesUon." 

**  It's  almost  life  and  death  to  me." 

"  Almost  life  and  death.  'VVhy,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  7 "  With 
all  his  grandeur  and  national  importance.  Sir  Raffle  would  be  very  curious 
Bs  to  little  people. 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you,  and  Tm  not  quite  sure  myself." 

"  Then  don't  talk  nonsense.  It's  impossible  that  I  should  spare  my 
private  secretary  just  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  couldn't  do  it.  The 
aervice  won't  admit  of  it.  You're  not  entitled  to  leave  at  that  season. 
Private  secretaries  always  take  their  leave  in  the  autumn." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  absent  in  the  autumn  too,  but " 

"It's  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Eamea." 

3,lrT5A)C^lc 
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Then  John  Eames  reflected  that  it  behoved  him  in  such  an  eraergmej 
to  lire  off  hu  big  gun.  He  had  a  great  Jialike  to  6TiDg  this  big  gun,  but, 
^  he  said  to  himgelf,  there  are  occasions  which  make  a  big  gun  Toy 
necessary.  "  I  got  a  letter  from  Lord  De  Gueat  this  morning,  preiuii 
me  very  mach  to  go  to  him  at  Easter.  It's  about  buuness,"  addtd 
Johnny.    "  If  there  was  any  difficulty,  he  said,  he  should  write  to  yon." 

"  Write  to  me,"  said  Sir  Raffle,  who  did  not  like  to  be  approached  too 
familiarly  in  his  office,  even  by  an  earl. 

"  Of  course  I  shouldi>'t  tell  him  to  do  that.  But,  Sir  Baffle,  if  I 
jemaiaed  out  there,  in  the  office,"  and  Johnny  pointed  totrards  the  \ag 
room  with  his  head,  "  I  could  choose  April  for  my  month.  And  as  th> 
matter  is  so  important  to  me,  and  to  the  earl — " 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  said  Sir  Raffle. 

"  It's  quite  private,"  said  John  Eames. 

Hereupon  Sir  Baffle  became  very  petulant,  feeling  tl>at  a  bnguB 
was  being  made  with  him.  This  young  man  would  only  consent  to 
become  his  private  secretaiy  upon  certain  terms  1  "  Well ;  go  ts  to 
f  itzHoward  now.     I  can't  lose  all  my  day  in  thia  way." 

"  But  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away  at  Easter  7  " 

"  I  don't  know.  We  shall  see  about  it.  But  don't  stand  taUisg 
there  now."  Then  John  Eamei  went  into  FitsHoward's  room  sod 
received  that  gentleman's  congratulations  on  his  appointment.  "  I  hope 
you  like  being  rung  for,  like  a  servant,  every  minute,  for  he's  almji 
lining  that  bell.  And  he'll  roar  at  you  till  you're  deaf.  Ton  must 
give  up  all  dinner  engagements,  for  though  there  is  not  mnch  to  do,  hell 
never  let  you  go.  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  asks  him  out  to  dinner,  for 
he  likes  being  here  till  seven.  And  you'll  have  to  write  all  manner  of  lies 
about  big  people.  And,  sometimes,  when  he  has  sent  Hafierty  oat  about 
his  private  business,  he'll  ask  you  to  bring  him  his  shota."  Now  Haflerty 
was  the  First  CommisBionet's  messenger. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  tliis  little  aocount  was  givn 
by  an  outgoing  and  discomfited  private  secretary.  "  A  man  is  not 
asked  to  bring  another  man  his  shoes,"  said  Kamee  to  himself,  "until  he 
shows  himself  fit  for  that  sort  of  bnsiuees."  Then  he  made  within  hii 
own  breast  a  little  resoluUon  about  Sir  Baffle's  shoes. 


CHAPTEB  XLVn, 

The  hbw  Peitatb  Secbetaet. 

Ht  ^ua  Lord  Bb  Odest.  Tneome-Tax  Qffiee,  AprS  8,  1&— 

I OUDLT  know  how  to  answer  jisai  letter,  it  it  so  ytrj  iiaAf—itKm  than  Usd. 
And  about  not  writing  before.  I  miut  expla[n  that  I  have  not  Gked  to  trouble  tim 
with  letten.  I  ahonld  hara  Memed  to  be  encToatdiing  if  I  had  written  laaA. 
Indeed  it  didn't  come  from  not  thinking  about  yon.    And  first  of  all,  aboot  tlu 
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utoaej, — as  to  jonr  oSer,  I  mean.  I  reallj  fesi  tbat  I  do  not  know  what  I  ought  to 
saj  to  jon  ttbont  it,  withoat  appearing  to  to  a  simpleton.  The  trnth  U,  I  don't  knonr 
what  I  ought  to  do,  and  can  onlj  tniat  to  yon  not  to  pnt  me  wrong.  I  have  on  idea 
that  a  man  oo^t  not  to  accept  a  preMiit  of  money,  nnlesi  from  bis  father,  or  Bomc- 
bodj  like  that  And  the  snin  70a  mentioa  is  bo  Teij  ^arge  tbat  It  maket  no  wish  fon 
had  Dot  nomad  it.  If  joa  cfaoose  to  be  so  generoaa,  would  it  not  ba  bett«r  tbat  jon 
■houid  leave  it  me  in  joor  will  ? 

"  So  that  he  might  nlwaya  wart  me  to  be  dying,"  said  Lord  De  Guest, 
u  he  read  the  letter  out  loud  to  hia  siHter. 

"I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  want  that,"  said  Lady  Julia.  "  But  you  may 
Uto  for  twenty-five  years,  you  know." 

"Say  fifty,"  said  the  earl.  And  then  he  continued  the  reading  of 
his  letter. 

But  all  that  depends  eo  mnch  upon  another  penon,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  whilo 
tnllung  about  it.  Of  courBS  I  am  tcij  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dale, — vei7  mufh  indeed, 
— and  I  think  that  be  is  behaving  very  himdaomelj  to  bis  niece.  But  whether  it  nill 
do  me  anj  good,  that  is  quite  another  tbin^.  EowcTer,  I  shall  certainly  accept  your 
Und  inritation  for  Sut«r,  and  liod  out  whether  I  hare  a  chance  or  not  I  must  tell 
yon  that  Bir  BafBe  Baffle  has  made  me  bis  private  secretary,  by  which  I  get  a  hoDdred 
a  year.  Ho  says  he  was  a  great  crony  of  yours  many  years  ^o,  and  seems  to  like 
talking;  aboat  yon  very  much.  Ton  will  understand  what  all  that  means.  He  haa 
sent  yon  ever  so  many  messages,  but  I  don't  sappose  yon  will  care  to  get  them.  I  am 
to  go  to  him  to-moiTow,  and  frcon  all  I  hear  I  shall  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

"  By  George,  he  will,"  aud  the  earl.     "  Poor  fellow  !  " 
"  But  I  thought  a  private  eeoretary  nerer  had  anything  to  do,"  said 
Lady  Julia. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  private  secretary  to  Sir  Raffle,  myself.  But 
he's  young,  and  a  hundred  a  year  is  a  great  thing.  How  we  all  of  tie 
used  to  hate  that  man.  Hia  voice  aouiuled  like  a  bell  with  a  crock  in  it. 
We  always  used  to  be  asking  for  some  one  to  muffle  the  Buffle.  They 
call  him  Huffle  Scuffle  at  his  office.  Poor  Johnnyl"  Then  he  finiahed 
the  letter:— 

I  told  him  that  I  must  have  leave  of  absence  at  Easter,  and  he  at  firxt  declared  Out 
it  was  impoiaible.  But  I  sball  carry  my  point  abonc  that  I  would  not  stay  away  to 
be  mads  private  secretaiy  to  the  Prime  Miuiater ;  and  yet  I  almoM  feel  (hat  I  mi^t  B4 
well  stay  away  for  any  good  that  I  ibsll  do. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Lady  Jnlia,  and  tell  her  bow  very  much  obliged  to  her  I 
am.  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  yoo.  But  pray  believe  me,  my 
dear  Lord  De  Guest,  always  very  foitlifnlly  yours, 

JOKN  EUIBB. 

lb  was  late  befoie  Eames  had  finished  his  letter.  He  had  been  making 
himself  ready  for  his  exodus  from  the  big  rooin,  and  preparing  hia  desk 
and  papers  for  his  successor.  About  Lalf-paat  five  Cradell  came  up  to 
Lim,  sod  suggested  that  they  should  walk  home  together. 

"What!  you  here  still?"  said  Eames.  "I  thought  you  always  went 
at  four."  Cradell  had  remained,  hanging  about  the  office,  in  order  that 
he  might  walk  home  with  the  new  private  secretary.     But  Eames  did  not 
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desire  tlila.  lie  had  much  of  irliich  he  desired  to  tbiok  alone,  and  wonM 
fain  have  been  allowed  to  walk  by  himself. 

"  Yes ;  I  had  things  to  do.  I  say,  Johnny,  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  ;    I  do,  indeed." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow  1" 

"  It  is  such  a  grand  thing,  you  know.  A  hundred  a  year  alt  at  tma:  I 
And  then  such  a  snug  room  to  youraeir, — and  that  fellow,  Kissii^,  nera 
can  come  near  you.  He  has  beea  making  himself  Euch  a  beast  all  i*j- 
But,  Johnny,  I  always  knew  you'd  come  to  somcthmg  more  than  common. 
I  always  aaid  so." 

"  There's  nothing  imcommon  about  this ;  except  that  Fits  saji  ihit 
old  Huffle  Scuffle  mnkea  himself  uncommon  nasty." 

"  Never  mind  what  Fitz  says.  It's  ail  jealousy.  Ton'll  have  it  all 
your  own  way,  if  you  look  sharp.  I  think  you  always  do  have  it  all  your 
own  way.     Are  you  nearly  ready  7  " 

"  Well, — not  quite.    Don't  wait  for  me,  Caudle." 

"  Oh,  I'll  wait.  I  don't  mind  waitii^.  They'll  Iceep  dinner  for  at  il 
we  both  stay.     Besides,  what  matters  7     I'd  do  more  than  that  for  yon" 

"  I  have  some  idea  of  working  on  till  eight,  and  having  a  chop  sQit 
in,"  said  Johnny.     "  Besides — I've  got  somewhere  to  call,  by  myself." 

Then  Gradell  almost  ctied.  He  remained  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  striving  to  master  his  emotion  ;  and  at  last,  when  be  did  speak, 
had  hardly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  "  Oh,  Johnny,"  he  eaid,  "  I  know 
what  that  means.  You  are  going  to  throw  me  over  because  you  are 
getting  up  in  the  world.  I  have  always  stuck  to  you,  through  ererjtluiig; 
haven't  17" 

"  Don't  make  yourself  a  fool.  Caudle." 

"  Well ;  so  I  have.  And  if  they  had  made  me  private  secretary,  1 
should  have  been  just  the  same  to  yo<i  as  ever.  You'd  have  fonnd  ao 
change  in  me." 

"  What  a  goose  you  are.  Do  you  say  Fra  changed,  because  I  want  to 
dine  in  the  city  7 " 

"  Ic'a  all  because  you  don't  want  to  walk  home  with  me,  as  we  used 

to  do.    Fm  not  such  a  goose  but  what  I  can  see.    But,  Johnny I 

suppose  I  mustn't  call  you  Johnny,  now." 

"Don't  be  such  a — con — founded "     Then  Fames  got  up,  and 

walked  about  the  room.  "  Come  along,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care  abont 
staying,  and  don't  mind  where  I  dine."  And  he  bustled  away  with  his 
hat  and  gloves,  hardly  giving  Cradell  time  to  catch  him  before  he  got  oat 
into  the  streets.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Caudle,"  eaid  he,  "  all  that  kind 
of  thing  is  disgusting." 

"  But  how  would  you  fuel,"  whimpered  Cradell,  who  had  nevet  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  himaelf  quite  on  a  par  with  hia  friend,  even  in  his  own 
estimation,  since  that  glorious  victory  at  the  railway  station.  If  he 
could  only  have  thrashed  Lupex  as  Johnny  had  thrashed  Crosbie;  thea 
indeed  they  might  have  been  equal,-— a  ptur  of  heroes.     Bat  he  had  not 
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done  so.  He  Imd  never  told  himself  that  he  was  a  coward,  but  be 
considered  that  circumstances  had  been  specially  luikind  to  him.  "  But 
bow  would  you  feel,"  he  whimpered,  "if  the  friend  whom  you  liked  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  turned  bis  back  upon  you  7  " 

"I  haven't  turned  my  back  upon  you;  except  that  I  can't  get  you 
to  walk  fast  enough.  Come  along,  old  fellow,  and  don't  talk  confounded 
nonsense.  I  bate  all  that  kind  of  thing.  You  nerer  ought  to  suppose 
that  a  man  will  give  himself  airs,  but  wut  till  he  does.  I  don't  believe  I 
vhall  remiun  with  old  Scuffles  above  a  month  or  two.  From  all  that 
I  can  hear  that's  as  much  as  any  one  can  bear." 

Then  Cradell  by  d^rees  became  happy  and  cordial,  and  during  the 
whole  walk  flattered  Eames  with  all  the  flattery  of  which  he  was  master. 
And  Johnny,  though  he  did  profeaa  himself  to  be  averse  to  "  all  that  kind 
of  thing,"  was  nevertheless  open  to  flattery.  When  Cradell  told  hint 
that  though  FitzHoward  could  not  mnnsge  the  Tartar  knight,  he  might 
probably  do  so ;  he  was  inclined  to  believe  what  Cradell  said.  "  And  as 
to  getting  him  bis  shoes,"  said  Cradell,  "I  don't  suppose  he'd  ever  think 
of  asking  yon  to  do  such  a  thing,  unless  he  waain  a  very  great  buriy,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"Look  here,  Johnny,"  said  Cradell,  as  they  got  into  one  of  the  Streeta 
bordering  on  Burton  Crescent,  "  you  know  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I 
fhould  like  to  do  would  be  to  offend  you." 

"  All  right,  Caudle,"  said  Eames,  going  on,  whereas  his  companion 
bad  shown  a  tendency  towards  stopping. 

"  Look  here,  now ;  if  I  have  vexed  you  about  Amelia  Boper,  I'll 
make  you  a  promise  never  to  speak  to  her  again." 

<<  D- Amelin  Boper,"  said  Eames,  suddenly  stopping  himself  and 

stopping  Cradell  as  well.  The  exclamation  was  made  in  a  deep  angry 
Toice  which  attracted  the  notice  of  one  or  two  who  were  passing.  Johnny 
was  very  wrong, — wrong  to  utter  any  curse; — very  wrong  to  ejaculate 
that  curse  against  a  human  being ;  and  especially  wrong  to  fulminate  it 
against  a  woman,  a  woman  whom  be  bad  professed  to  love  I  But  he  did 
do  BO,  and  I  cannot  tvll  my  story  thoroughly  without  repeadng  the 
iricked  word. 

Cradell  looked  up  at  him  and  stared.  "  I  only  meant  to  say,"  sud 
Cradell,  "I'll  do  anything  yon  like  in  &e  matter." 

"  l^ea  never  mention  her  name  to  me  again.  And  as  to  talking  to 
her,  you  may  talk  to  her  till  you're  both  blue  in  the  face,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh ; — I  didn't  know.     Yon  didn't  seem  to  like  it  the  oihee  day." 

"  I  was  a  tool  the  other  day, — a  conlbunded  fool.  And  so  I  have  been 
all  my  life.  Amelia  Boper  1  I^Mik  here,  Caudle ;  if  ahe  makes  up  to  you 
Ihia  evening,  aa  I've  no  doubt  she  will,  for  she  seems  to  be  playing  that 
game  constantly  now,  just  let  her  have  her  fling.  Nerer  mind  me;  I'll 
amuse  myself  with  Mrs.  Lupex,  or  Miss  Spruce." 

"  But  there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  with  Mrs.  Lupex.  She's  aa  crocs 
as  poemble  already  whenever  Amelia  speaks  to  me.     You  don't  know 
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what  a  juiloua  voman  is,  Johnny."  Cradell  had  got  upon  vhai  he 
considered  to  be  his  liigh  ground.  And  on  thathefelthimself equal toan/ 
man.  It  iraa  no  doubt  trne  that  Eames  had  thrashed  a  man,  and  that 
he  had  not;  it  waa  true  also  that  Eamea  had  ricen  to  jery  high  place 
in  the  social  world,  having  become  a  private  eecretaiy;  bat  lot  a 
dangerous,  mysterious,  overwhelming,  life'eaveloping  intrigue; — waa  not 
he  the  acknowledged  hero  of  such  an  afiair  7  He  hod  paid  very  dearlj, 
both  in  pocket  and  in  comfoit,  for  the  blessing  of  Mra.  Lupex'a  aocie^; 
but  he  liardly  considered  that  he  had  paid  too  dearly.  There  are  certain 
luxuries  which  a  man  will  find  to  be  expensive ;  but,  for  all  that,  thej 
may  be  worth  their  price.  Nevettbeleaa  as  he  went  up  the  steps  of 
Mrs.  Koper'a  house  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  oblige  his  friend. 
The  intrigue  tuighc  in  that  way  become  moi-e  mysterious,  and  more  life- 
enveloping;  whereas  it  would  not  become  more  dangerous,  seeing  that 
Ur.  Lupex  could  hardly  find  himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  >uch  a  procoedi^. 

The  whole  number  of  Mrs.  Boper's  boarders  were  assembled  at  dinner 
tbat  day.  Mr.  Lupex  seldom  joined  that  festive  board,  but  oa  thii 
occasion  he  was  present,  appearing  from  his  voice  and  manner  to  be  in 
high  good-humour.  Cradell  had  communicated  to  the  company  in  the 
drawing-room  the  great  good  fortune  which  bad  fallen  upon  his  ftiend, 
•nd  Johnny  bad  tliereby  become  the  mark  of  a  certain  amount  of  faero- 
worship. 

"Ob,  indeed  1"  stud  Uia.  Eoper.  "An  '^py  woman  your  Miolher 
will  be  when  she  hears  it.  But  I  always  said  you'd  come  down  i^ht 
tide  uppermost." 

"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  eaid  Miss  Spruce. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Eames  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lupex,  with  grocciiil.  ecthoaiaan, 
"  I  wish  you  joy  from  the  very  depth  of  my  heart.  It  ia  such  an  elegant 
appointment." 

"  Accept  the  band  of  a  true  and  disinterested  firiend,"  said  Lupex. 
And  Johnny  did  accept  the  hand,  though  it  waa  very  dirty  and  atuned 
all  over  with  paint. 

Amelia  stood  apart  and  conveyed  her  congratulations  by  a  ^ance, — or, 
I  might  better  say,  by  a  series  of  glances.  "  And  now, — now  will  yoa  net 
be  mine,"  the  glances  said;  "sow  that  you  are  rolling  in  wealth  and 
prof^rity?"  And  then  before  they  went  downstairs  she  did  whiter 
one  word  to  him.     "  Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  John ;— ^o  very  h^py." 

"  Bother  I "  said  Johnny,  in  a  tone  quite  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
lady's  ear.  Thea  making  bis  way  round  the  room,  he  gave  his  arm  to 
Mias  Spruce.  Amelia,  as  she  walked  downstairs  aloue,  declared  to 
herself  that  she  would  wring  his  heorL  She  had  been  employed  in 
wringing  it  for  aome  days  past,  and  had  been  astooished  at  her  own 
success.  It  had  been  clear  enough  to  her  that  Eames  had  been  piqued 
by  her  ovefcures  to  Cradell,  and  ehe  resolved  therefore  to  pUy  out 
that  game. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cradell,"  sbe  said,  as  she  took  her  seat  next  to  biia.    ••  The 
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friendf  I  like  are  the  friends  that  remain  always  the  same.  I  hate  ;onr 
sadden  risea.     They  do  bo  of^n  make  a  man  upsetting." 

"  I  should  like  to  try,  myself,  all  the  same,"  said  Cradell. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it  wonld  make  any  difference  in  you  ;  I  don't 
indeed.  And  of  comae  yonr  time  will  come  too.  It's  that  earl  as  has 
done  it, — he  that  was  worried  by  the  bull.  Since  we  have  known  an  earl 
we  have  been  so  mighty  fine."  And  Amelia  gave  her  head  a  little  toss, 
and  then  smiled  archly,  in  a  manner  wiiicfa,  to  Cradell'a  eyes,  was  really 
very  becoming.  But  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Lupex  was  looking  at  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  he  could  not  quite  enjoy  the  goods  which 
the  gods  had  provided  for  him. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room  Lupex  and  the  two  young  men 
drew  their  chturs  sear  the  fire,  and  each  prepared  for  himself  a  moderate 
potation.  Eames  made  a  little  attempt  at  leaving  the  room,  but  he  was 
implored  by  Lupex  with  such  earnest  protestation  of  Mendsbip  to  remain, 
and  was  so  weakly  fearful  of  being  charged  with  giving  himself  airs,  that 
lie  did  as  he  was  desired. 

"And  here,  Mr.  Eames,  b  to  your  very  good  healdi,"  saidLape^ 
roiung  to  hia  month  a  steaming  goblet  of  gin-and-water,  "  and  wishing 
you  many  years  to  enj<^  your  official  prosperity." 

"  Thank  ye,"  said  Eames.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  the  prosperity, 
but  I'm  just  as  much  obliged." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  see  a  young  man  of  yoni  age  b^inning  to  rise  in 
the  world,  I  know  he'll  go  on.  Nov  look  at  me,  Mr.  Eomes.  Mr.  Cra- 
dell, here's  your  vety  good  health,  and  may  all  unldndness  be  drowned  in 

the  flowing  bowl Look  at  me,  Mr.  Eomes.     I've  never  risen  in  the 

world ;  I've  never  done  any  good  in  the  world,  and  nerer  shall." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lupex,  don't  say  that." 

"  Ah,  but  I  do  say  iL  I've  always  been  pulling  the  devil  by  tlie 
tail,  and  never  yet  got  as  much  aa  a  good  hold  on  to  that.  And  I'll  tell  yon 
why  ;  I  never  got  a  chance  when  I  was  young.  If  I  could  have  got  any 
big  fellow,  a  star,  you  know,  to  let  me  punt  his  portrait  when  I  was  yonr 
age, — ouch  a  one,  let  us  say,  as  your  friend  Sir  Ra£Se " 

"  What  a  star  1  "  said  Cradell. 

"Well,  I  suppose  he's  pretty  much  known  in  the  world,  isn'the? 
Or  Lord  Derby,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon.  You  know  what  I  mean.  If  I'd  got 
Buch  a  chance  as  that  when  I  was  yoong,  I  should  never  have  been  doing 
jobs  of  scene- pain  ting  at  the  minor  theatrea  at  eo  much  a  square  yard. 
You've  got  the  chance  now,  but  I  never  had  it."  Whereupon  Mr.  Lupex 
finished  his  firat  measure  of  gin-and-water. 

"  It's  a  very  queer  thing, — life  is,"  continued  Lupex  ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  at  once  go  to  work  boldly  at  the  mixing  of  another  glaa  of  toddy, 
he  began  gradually,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  to  finger  the  thinga  which  would 
be  necessary  for  that  operation.  "  A  very  qaeer  thing.  Now,  remember, 
young  gentlemen,  I'm  not  denying  that  success  in  hfe  will  depend  upon 
good  conduct; — of  course  it  does;  but,  then,  how  often  good  conduc| 
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comes  from  success?  Should  I  have  beea  Trbat  I  am  noVf  io  joo 
suppose,  if  some  big  fellow  had  taken  me  hy  the  hand  when  I  mis 
struggling  to  make  &n  artist  of  mjself  ?  I  could  have  diunk  claret  ud 
champagne  just  as  well  as  gin-and-water,  and  trors  ruSes  to  my  ahirt  is 
gracefullj  as  many  a  fellow  who  used  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  now 
won't  apeak  to  me  if  he  meets  me  in  the  streets.  I  ncTe^  got  a  chance, — 
never," 

"But  it's  not  too  late  yet,  Mr.  Lapex,"  said  £ames. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  Eames, — ^yes,  it  is."  And  now  Mr.  Lapex  had  grasped  the 
gin-bottle.  "  It's  too  late  now.  The  game's  over,  and  the  matiA  is  k«t. 
The  talent  is  here.  I'm  as  sure  of  that  now  as  ever  I  was.  I've  nerei 
doubted  my  own  ability, — never  for  a  moment.  There  are  men  this  very 
day  making  a  thousand  a  year  off  their  easels  who  haven't  so  good  and  true 
an  eye  in  drawing  as  I  have,  or  so  good  a  feeling  in  colours.  I  could 
came  them  ;  only  I  won't." 

"And  why  shouldn't  yon  try  again?"  said  Eames. 

"If  I  were  to  paint  the  finest  piece  that  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  man, 
who  would  come  and  look  at  it  7  Who  would  have  enongh  belief  in  me 
to  come  as  for  as  this  place  and  see  if  it  were  tme?  No,  Eames;  I 
know  my  own  position  and  my  own  ways,  and  I  know  my  own  weakness. 
I  couldn't  do  a  day's  work  now  unless  I  were  certain  of  getting  a  certain 
number  of  Ghillinga  at  the  end  of  it  That's  what  a  man  comes  to  what 
thii^a  have  gone  agdnst  him." 

"  But  I  diought  men  got  lota  of  money  by  scene-painting  7  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  Iota,  Mr.  Cradell ;  I  don't  call  it  lots. 
But  I'm  not  complaining.  I  know  who  I  have  to  thank;  and  if  ever  I 
blow  my  own  brains  out  I  shan't  be  putting  the  blame  on  the  wtoe^ 
shoulders.  If  you'll  tnke  my  advice," — and  now  he  tamed  round  ID 
Eames, — "you'll  beware  of  marrying  too  soon  in  life." 

"  I  think  a  man  should  marry  early,  if  he  marries  well,"  said  Eamet 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  continued  Lupex.  "  It  isn't  about 
Mrs.  L.  Tm  speaking.  Fve  always  regarded  my  wife  as  a  very  haa- 
natiiig  woman." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear  I "  said  Cradell,  thumping  the  table. 

"  Indeed  she  if,"  said  £ames. 

"  And  when  I  caution  you  against  marrying,  don't  yon  miaundentsa<J 
me.  Fve  never  said  a  word  against  her  to  any  man,  and  never  vritl.  If 
a  man  don't  stand  by  his  wife,  who  will  he  stand  by?  I  blame  no  one 
but  myself.  But  I  do  say  this ;  I  never  had  a  chance ; — I  never  had  a 
chance  ; — never  had  a  chance."  And  aa  he  repeated  the  vrords  for  the 
third  time,  his  lips  were  already  fixed  to  the  rim  of  his  tumble. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Lupex  put  in  her  head. 

"  Lupex,"  she  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear.  I  can't  say  I'm  doing  anything  at  the  |«ewnl 
moment.    I  was  giving  a  little  advice  to  these  young  gentlemen." 

.  ^ e^l-- 
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"  Mr.  Cradcll,  I  woodcr  ot  you.  And,  Mr.  Eatnes,  I  wonder  at  yoti, 
too, — ID  your  position  1  Lnpcx,  come  upstairs  at  oacc."  She  then  stepped 
into  the  room  and  eecnred  the  gin-bottle. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cradell,  do  come  here,"  said  Amelia,  in  lier  liveliest  tone, 
as  soon  as  the  luen  made  their  appearance  above.  "I've  been  waiting 
for  you  this  hnlf-hour.  Tve  got  such  a  puzzle  for  you."  And  she  made 
way  for  him  to  a  chiiir  which  was  bttwlbn  herself  and  the  wall.  Cradell 
looked  half  afraid  of  hia  fortunes  as  he  took  the  profiercd  seat;  but  he 
did  take  it,  and  was  soon  secured  from  any  positive  physical  attack  by 
the  strength  and  brendth  of  Miss  Roper's  crinoline. 

"  Dear  me  I   Here's  a  change,"  said  Mrs.  Lupez,  out  loud. 

Johnny  Eames  was  standing  close,  and  whispered  into  her  ear, 
"  Changes  are  so  pleasant  sometimes  I     Don't  you  think  so  ?    1  do." 


chapter  xlyiil 

Nemesis. 

CiiOsniE  had  now  settled  down  to  the  catm  realities  of  married  life,  and 
was  beginning  to  think  that  the  odium  was  dying  away  which  for  a 
vcek  or  two  had  attached  itself  to  him,  partly  on  account  of  his  usage  of 
Sliss  Dale,  but  niore  strongly  in  consequence  of  the  thrashing  which  he 
had  received  from  John  Eames.  Not  that  he  had  in  any  way  recovered 
his  former  tone  of  life,  or  that  he  ever  hoped  to  do  so.  But  he  was  able 
to  go  in  and  out  of  his  club  without  embarrassment.  He  could  talk  with 
his  wonted  voice,  and  act  with  his  wonted  authority  at  his  oiSce.  lie 
could  tell  his  friends,  with  some  little  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  sound,  that 
Lady  Alexandrina  would  be  very  happy  to  see  them.  And  he  could  make 
himself  comfortable  in  his  own  chair  alter  dinner,  with  his  slippers  and 
his  newspaper.  He  could  make  himself  comfortable, — or  at  any  rate 
could  tell  his  wife  that  he  did  so. 

It  was  Tery  dull.  He  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  over  the  subject,  that  the  life  which  he  was  leading  was  dull. 
Though  he  could  go  into  his  club  without  annoyance,  nobody  there 
ever  thought  of  asking  him  to  join  them  at  dinner.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  home ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
provocation  to  the  contrary  he  always  did  dine  at  home.  He  hadnow 
been  in  his  house  for  three  weeks  and  had  been  asked  with  liis  wife  to  a 
few  bridal  dinner-parties,  given  chiefly  by  friends  of  the  De  Courcy 
family.  Except  on  such  occasions  he  never  passed  an  evening  out  of  his 
own  house,  and  had  not  yet,  since  his  marriage,  dined  once  away  from 
his  wife.  He  told  himself  that  his  good  conduct  in  this  respect  was  the 
result  of  his  own  resolution ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  else  leA  for  him  to  do.     Nobody  asked  him  to  go  to  the  theatre. 
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Kobod}*  begged  bim  to  drop  in  of  an  eveiung.  Men  nevei  asked  )am 
vhy  he  did  not  play  a  rubber.  He  would  generally  saunter  into  Sebrigit'a 
afler  he  left  bia  ofBce,  and  louDge  about  the  room  for  half  an  hour, 
talking  to  afew  men.  Nobody  was  uncivil  to  him.  But  he  knew  that 
the  tvhole  thing  was  changed,  and  he  resolved,  with  some  wisdom,  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  altered  circutostaocea. 

Lady  Alexandrina  nlao  found  ita:  new  life  tather  dull,  and  was  mme- 
timea  inclined  to  be  a  little  querulous.  She  would  tell  her  husband  ibat 
dhe  never  got  out,  and  would  declare,  when  he  ofiered  to  walk  with  her, 
that  she  did  not  care  for  walking  in  the  streets.  "  I  don't  exactly  me, 
then,  where  you  are  to  walk,"  he  onco  replied.  She  did  not  toll  him  that 
she  was  fond  of  riding,  and  that  the  Park  was  a  very  fitting  place  for 
such  e^iercisc ;  but  she  looked  it,  and  he  understood  hex.  "  I'll  do  ill 
I  can  for  ber,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  but  I'll  not  ruin  myself."  "  Aiuelia  is 
coming  to  take  me  for  a  drive,"  she  said  another  time.  "  Ah,  that'll  be 
very  nice,"  be  answered.  "No;  it  won't  be  very  nice,"  said  Alexandrina. 
"Amelia  is  always  shopping  and  bargaining  with  the  tradespeople.  Bat  it 
will  be  belter  than  being  kept  in  the  house  without  ever  stirring  out." 

They  breakfauted  nominally  at  half-post  nine ;  in  truth,  it  was  always 
nearly  ten,  as  Lady  Alexaudrinn  fuund  it  difficult  to  get  herself  out  ofLcr 
room.  At  half-past  ten  punctually  he  left  his  house  for  his  office,  lie 
usually  got  home  by  six,  and  then  speot  the  greatest  part  of  the  hour 
before  dinner  in  the  ceremcuy  of  dressing.  lie  went,  at  least,  into  bis 
dressing-room,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to  hia  wife,  and  there  remained, 
pulling  things  about,  clipping  his  nails,  looking  over  any  paper  that  caine 
in  his  way,  and  killing  the  time.  He  expected  hia  dinner  punctually  st 
seren,  and  began  to  feel  a  little  cross  if  he  were  kept  waiting.  After 
dinner,  be  drank  one  glass  of  wino  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  one 
other  by  himself,  during  which  latter  curemony  he  would  stare  at  the 
hot  coals,  and  think  of  the  thing  he  bad  done.  Then  be  would  go  upstain 
and  have,  first,  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and  then  a  cup  of  tea.  lie  would  read  hi) 
newspaper,  open  a  book  or  two,  hide  his  face  when  he  yawned,  and  try  to 
make  believe  that  he  liked  it.  She  had  no  signs  or  wordd  of  love  for  hiu. 
She  never  sat  on  his  knee,  or  caressed  him.  She  never  showed  him  that 
any  happiness  hod  come  to  her  in  being  allowed  to  live  close  to  him. 
They  tliought  that  they  loved  each  other; — each  thought  so  ;  but  there 
was  no  love,  no  sympathy,  no  wurmth.  The  very  atmosphere  was  cold; 
— so  cold  that  no  fire  could  remove  the  chill. 

In  what  way  would  it  have  been  different  had  Lily  Dale  sat  opposite 
to  him  there  as  his  wife,  instead  of  Lady  Alexandrina?  He  told  himself  fre- 
quently that  either  with  one  or  with  the  other  life  would  have  been  the  same; 
that  he  hod  made  liimsclf  for  a  while  nnfic  for  domestic  life,  and  that 
he  must  cure  himself  of  that  unfitness.  But  though  he  declared  this 
to  himself  in  one  set  of  half-spoken  thoughts,  he  would  also  declare  to 
himself  in  another  set,  that  Lily  would  have  made  the  whole  house 
bright  with  her  brightness;  that  hod  he  brought  her  home  to  hia  hearth, 
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there  would  have  beea  a  sun  shining  on  bun  every  moming  and  every 
eveniog.  But  neverCheleBa,  he  atroTS  to  do  his  duty,  and  remembered  that 
the  excitement  of  official  life  was  fltill  open  to  him.  From  eleven  in  the 
moming  til!  £ve  in  tlie  aflemoon  he  could  still  hold  a  position  which  made 
it  necessary  that  men  should  regard  him  with  respect,  and  apeak  to  him 
with  deference.  In  this  respect  he  was  better  o£f  than  his  wife,  for  she 
had  no  office  to  which  she  could  betake  herself. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  to  Amelia,  "  it  is  all  very  nice,  and  I  don't  mind  the 
honse  beiog  damp  f  but  I  get  bo  tired  of  being  alone." 

"  That  must  be  the  case  with  women  who  are  married  to  men  ot 
busineos." 

"Oh,  I  don't  complain.  Of  course  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  I 
suppose  it  won't  be  so  very  dull  when  everybody  is  up  in  London." 

"  I  don't  find  the  season  makes  much  difference  to  us  after  Chriatmas," 
said  Amelia ;  "  but  no  doubt  London  is  gayer  in  May.  You'll  find  you'll 
like  it  better  next  year  ;  and  perhaps  you'll  have  a  baby,  you  know." 

"Pshal"  ejaculated  Lady  Alexandrlna;  "I  don't  want  a  baby,  and 
don't  suppose  I  shall  have  one." 

"  It's  always  something  to  do,  you  know." 

Lady  Alexandrina,  though  she  was  not  of  an  energetic  temperament, 
could  not  but  confess  to  herself  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  had 
been  tempted  to  marry  Crosbie  because  Crosbie  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
now  she  was  told  that  the  London  season  would  make  no  difference  to  her ; 
— the  London  season  which  had  hitherto  always  brought  to  her  tho  excite- 
ment of  parties,  if  it  had  not  given  her  the  Batisfaction  of  amusement.  She 
had  been  tempted  to  marry  at  all  because  it  appeared  to  her  that  a 
married  woman  could  enjoy  society  with  less  restraint  than  a  girl  who 
was  sahjeot  to  her  mother  or  her  chaperon  ;  that  she  would  have  more 
freedom  of  action  as  a  married  woman  ;  and  now  she  was  told  that  she 
must  wait  for  a  baby  before  she  could  have  anything  to  do.  Courcy  Castle 
was  sometimes  dull,  but  Courcy  Caellc  would  have  been  better  than  this. 

When  Crosbie  returned  home  after  this  little  conversation  about  the 
baby,  he  was  told  by  his  wife  that  they  were  to  dine  with  tho  Gazebees 
on  the  next  Snnday.  On  hearing  this  he  shook  his  head  with  vexation. 
He  knew,  however,  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  complaiut,  as  he  had 
been  only  taken  to  St.  John's  Wood  once  since  they  had  come  home  from 
their  marriage  trip.  There  was,  however,  one  point  as  to  which  he  could 
gnmible.     "  Why,  on  earth,  on  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Because  Ameha  asked  me  for  Sunday.  If  you  are  asked  for  Sunday^ 
ysu  cannot  say  you'll  go  on  Monday." 

"  It  ifl  BO  terrible  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.     At  what  hour  7  " 

"  She  said  half-past  live." 

"  Heavens  and  earth  1     What  are  we  to  do  ail  the  evening  ?  " 

"It  ia  not  kind  of  you,  Adolphus,  to  speak  in  that  way  of  my 
relations." 

"  Come,  my  love,  tliat's  a  joke ;  as  if  I  hadn't  heard  you  say  the  same 
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tliiifg  twenty  tiiuea.  You've  complained  of  Iiayinj  to  go  np  there  mncli 
more  bitterly  than  I  ever  did.  You  know  I  like  your  uster,  and,  in  hi) 
wnj^,  Gazcbee  is  a  very  good  fdlow ;  bat  after  three  or  four  houre,  ow 
begins  to  have  had  enough  of  him." 

"It  can't  be  much  duller  than  it  ia ;"  but  Lady  Alezaadiiu 

stopped  herself  before  ahe  finished  her  speech. 

"  One  can  always  read  nt  home,  at  any  rate,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  One  can't  olvays  be  reading.  However,  I  have  said  yon  would  go. 
If  you  choose  to  refuse,  you  must  write  and  explain."  * 

When  the  Sunday  came  the  Crosbies  of  course  did  go  to  St.  JoLn'i 
Wood,  arriving  punctually  at  that  door  which  he  so  hated  at  half- 
past  five.  One  of  the  earliest  resolutions  which  ho  made  when  he 
firet  vontemplated  the  Be  Courcy  match,  was  altogether  hostile  to  the 
Gazebces.  He  would  see  but  very  little  of  them.  He  would  shake  himself 
free  of  that  connexion.  It  was  not  with  that  branch  of  the  fiumly  that  be 
de^red  an  alliance.  But  now,  as  things  had  gone,  that  was  the  only 
branch  of  the  family  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  allied.  He  was  altrajs 
hearing  of  tlie  Gazebees,  Amelia  and  Alexandrian  were  conctaatly 
ti^ther.  He  was  now  dragged  there  to  a  Sunday  dinner ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  shonld  often  be  dragged  there, — that  he  could  not  avdd  siidi 
dra^ngs.  He  already  owed  money  to  Hortimer  Gazebee,  and  was  aware 
that  his  alTairs  had  been  allowed  to  rail  into  that  lawyer's  hands  in  sDch  a 
way  that  he  conld  not  take  them  out  again.  Hia  houae  was  very  thorongfalj 
furnished,  and  he  knew  that  the  bills  had  been  paid ;  bnt  he  had  not  pud 
them ;  every  shilling  had  been  paid  through  Mortimer  Gazebee. 

"  Go  with  your  mother  and  aunt,  De  Courcy,"  tlie  attorney  sud  to 
the  lingering  child  after  dinner;  and  then  Crosbie  was  lefl  alone  with 
his  wife's  brother-in-law.  This  was  the  period  of  the  St,  John's  Wood 
purgatory  which  was  so  dreadful  to  him.  With  his  sister-in-law  he  conU 
talk,  remembering  perhaps  always  that  she  was  an  earl's  daughter.  Bat 
with  Gazebee  he  had  nothing  in  common.  And  he  felt  that  Gazebee,  who 
had  once  treated  him  with  groat  deference,  had  cow  lost  all  such  feeling. 
Crosbie  had  once  been  a  man  of  fashioa  in  the  estimation  of  the  attoncyi 
but  that  was  all  over.  Crosbie,  in  the  attorney's  estimation,  was  now 
simply  the  secretary  of  a  public  office, — a  man  who  owed  him  monej. 
Tlie  two  had  married  sisters,  and  there  woa  no  reason  why  the  tight  of 
the  prosperous  attorney  should  pale  before  that  of  the  civil  servant,  who 
was  not  very  prosperous.  All  this  was  nnderstood  thoroughly  by  botU 
tho  men. 

"  There's  terrible  bad  news  from  Conrt^,"  stud  the  attorney,  as  sun 
as  tlie  boy  was  gone. 

"Why;  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Porlock  has  married ; — that  woman,  yon  know." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  He  has.  The  old  lady  has  been  obliged  to  tell  mo,  and  i^e's  nearif 
broken-hearted  about  it.    Bnt  that's  not  tho  worst  of  it  to  my  mutd.   All 
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tbo  world  koowa  that  Porloch  had  gone  to  the  mischief.  But  he  is  going 
to  bring  an  action  agninst  his  father  for  eomo  arrears  of  his  allowance, 
mid  ho  threatens  to  have  eveiythiog  out  in  court,  if  he  doesn't  get  hia 
money." 

"  But  is  there  money  due  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is.  A  couple  of  thousand  pounds  or  bo.  I  rappose  I  shall 
hare  to  find  it.  Bnt,  upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know  vhere  it's  to  come 
from  ;  I  don't,  indeed.  In  one  way  or  another,  Tve  paid  aver  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  for  you." 

"  Fourteen  hundred  pounds  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed ; — what  with  the  insurance  and  the  fumitore,  and  the 
bill  from  our  house  for  the  scUlements.  That's  not  piud  yet,  but  it's  the 
same  thing.     A  man  doesn't  get  married  far  nothing,  I  can  tell  yon." 

"  But  you've  got  seciirity." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  got  security.  But  the  thing  is  the  ready  money.  , 
Our  honse  has  advanced  so  much  on  the  Courcy  property,  that  they  don't 
like  going  any  further;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  to  do  this  myself. 
They'll  all  have  to  go  abroad, — that'll  be  the  end  of  it.  There's  been 
euch  a  scene  between  the  earl  and  George.  George  lost  his  temper  and 
told  the  earl  that  Forlock's  marriage  was  his  fault.  It  has  ended  in 
George  with  his  wife  being  turned  out," 

"  lie  has  money  of  his  own." 

"  Yes,  but  he  won't  spend  it.  He's  coming  up  here,  and  we  sluill 
find  him  hanging  about  us.  I  don't  mean  to  give  him  a  bed  here,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  do  so  either.     You'll  not  get  rid  of  him  if  you  do." 

"  I  have  the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  him." 

"Yes;  he's  a  bad  fellow.  So  is  John.  Porlock  was  the  best,  hut 
he's  gone  altogether  to  ruin.  They've  made  a  nice  mesa  of  it  between 
tbem;  haven't  they  7 " 

This  was  the  family  for  whose  sake  Crosbie  hod  jilted  Lily  Dale  I 
His  unglo  and  simple  ambition  Lad  been  that  of  being  an  earl's  son-in-- 
law. To  achieve  titat  it  bad  been  neceBsary  that  he  should  make  himself 
a  villain.  In  achieving  it  he  had  gone  through  all  manner  of  dirt  and 
di^race.  He  had  married  a  woman  whom  he  knew  he  did  not  love. 
He  was  thinking  almost  hourly  of  a  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  whom  he 
did  love,  but  whom  be  hod  bo  injured,  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
could  he  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her  again.  The  attorney  there,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  talking  about  his  thousands  of  pounds  with  that  dis- 
gusting assumed  solicitude  which  such  men  put  on,  when  they  know  very 
well  what  they  are  doing,  had  made  a  similar  marriage.  But  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about.  He  had  got  from  bis  marriage  all  that  he 
had  expected.     But  what  had  Crosbie  got  7 

"  They're  a  bad  set, — a  bad  set,"  said  he  in  his  bitterness. 

"  The  men  are,"  said  Gazebee,  very  comfortably. 

"  H — m,"  said  Crosbie.  It  was  manifest  to  Gazebee  that  liia  friend 
was  expressing  a  feeling  that  the  women  also  were  not  all  that  they 
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should  be,  but  ho  took  no  olTtiiice,  though  some  portion  of  the  cenEofe 
might  thereby  be  euppoeed  to  attach  to  his  own  wife. 

"  The  countess  means  well,"  said  Gaiebee.  "  But  she's  bad  a  haid 
life  of  it, — a  very  hard  life.  I've  heard  him  call  her  names  that  wonld 
frighten  a  coalhearer.  I  have,  indeed.  But  he'll  die  soon,  and  then  aiie'U 
be  comfortable.     She  has  three  thousand  a  year  jointure," 

He'll  die  soon,  and  then  ahe'U  be  comfortable  1  That  was  one  phita 
of  married  life.  As  Crosbie's  mind  dwelt  upon  the  words  he  Temem- 
bered  Lily's  promise  made  in  the  fields,  that  she  would  do  everything  fiit 
him.  He  remembered  her  kisses;  the  touch  of  her  fingers;  the  low 
silreiy  laughing  voice;  the  feel  of  her  dress  as  she  would  press  close  to 
him.  Al^er  that  he  reflected  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  he  too 
should  die,  so  that  Alexandrina  might  be  comfortable.  She  and  her  motbor 
might  be  very  comfortable  together,  with  plenty  of  money,  at  Baden  Bidenl 

The  squire  at  Allington,  and  Mrs.  Dale,  and  Lady  Julia  De  GiKst, 
had  been,  and  still  were,  uneaay  in  their  minds  because  no  pnniduiKOt 
had  fallen  npon  Crosbie, — no  vengeance  had  overtaken  him  in  consequence 
of  his  great  sin.  How  little  did  they  know  about  it !  Could  he  lare 
been  prosecuted  and  put  into  prison,  with  hard  labour,  for  twelre 
months,  the  punishment  would  not  have  been  heavier.  He  would  in 
that  case,  at  any  rate,  have  been  saved  from  Lady  Alesandrtna. 

"George  and  his  wife  are  coming  up  to  town;  couldn't  we  ask  thnii 
to  come  to  us  for  a  week  or  so  ?  "  said  his  wife  to  him,  as  soon  at  lh«f 
were  in  the  6y  together,  going  home. 

"  No,"  shouted  Crosbie  ;  "  we  will  do  no  snch  thing,"  There  was  not 
another  word  said  on  the  subject, — nor  on  any  other  subject  till  they  got 
home.  When  they  reached  their  house  Alexandrina  had  a  headache,  sod 
went  up  to  her  room  immediately.  Crosbie  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
before  the  remains  of  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,  and  resolved  thit  he 
would  cut  the  whole  De  Courcy  &mily  together.  His  wife,  as  his  wife, 
should  obey  him.  She  should  obey  him, — or  else  leave  him  and  go  her 
way  by  hereelf,  leaving  him  to  go  hts  way.  There  was  an  income  of 
twelve  hundred  a  year.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  for  him  if  he  conH 
keep  siic  hundred  for  himself  and  return  to  his  old  manner  of  life,  i^ 
his  old  comlbrts  of  course  he  would  not  have, — nor  the  old  esteem  and 
r^ard  of  men.  But  the  luxury  of  a  club  dinner  he  might  enjoy. 
TTnembarrasBed  evenings  might  be  his, — with  liberty  to  him  to  pass  tbeoi 
aa  he  pleased.  He  knew  many  men  who  were  separated  from  their  wins, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  as  happy  aa  their  neighbours.  And  then  he 
remembered  how  ugly  Alexsndrina  bad  been  this  evening,  wearing  a 
great  tinsel  coronet  fiiJl  of  fblse  stones,  with  a  cold  in  her  head  which  htd 
teddened  her  nose.  There  had,  too,  fallen  npon  her  in  these  her  nanicd 
days  a  certain  fixed  dreary  dowdiness,  Bhe  certainly  ms  very  ploin  I 
So  ha  said  to  himself,  and  then  he  went  to  bed.  I  myself  am  inclined  U 
think  that  his  punishment  was  sufficiently  severe. 

The  next  morning  Lis  wife  etiU  complained  of  headadie,  M  that  b( 
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brcalc&sted  aloDC.  Since  that  positive  refusal  which  he  had  giren  to  her 
propoffltion  for  inviting  her  brother,  there  had  not  been  much  conTcrsa- 
tion  between  them.  "  My  head  is  splitting,  and  Sarah  aliall  bring  some 
tea  and  toast  up  to  me,  if  you  will  not  mind  it." 

Ho  did  not  mtod  it  in  the  least,  and  ale  hia  bi-eakfast  by  himself,  with 
more  enjojineiit  than  usually  attended  that  meal. 

It  was  clear  to  him  that  all  the  present  aatisTaction  of  his  life  must 
come  to  him  from  his  office  work.  There  are  men  who  find  it  difficult 
to  live  without  some  source  of  doily  comfort,  and  he  was  such  a  man. 
He  could  hardly  endure  hia  life  unless  there  were  some  page  in  it  on 
which  he  could  look  with  giotified  eyes.  He  had  always  liked  his 
work,  and  he  now  determined  that  he  would  like  it  better  than  crer. 
But  in  order  that  he  might  do  so  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have 
much  of  hia  own  way.  According  to  the  theory  of  his  office,  it  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  Secretory  Fimply  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Commia- 
aionera,  and  see  that  they  were  executed ;  and  to  such  work  as  this  hia 
predecessor  had  strictly  confined  himself.  But  he  had  already  done 
more  than  this,  and  had  conceived  the  ambition  of  holding  the  Board 
almoat  under  hie  thumb.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  knew  Lis  own 
■work  and  theirs  better  than  they  knew  either,  and  that  by  a  little 
management  he  might  be  their  master.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such 
might  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  fracas  at  the  Paddington 
station ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  dominant  cock  of  the  farmyard  must 
be  ever  dominant.  When  he  shnll  once  have  had  his  wings  so  smeared 
■with  mud  as  to  give  him  even  the  appearance  of  adversity,  no  otlier  cock 
vill  ever  respect  him  again.  Mr.  Optimist  and  Mr.  Butterwell  knew 
Tety  well  that  their  secretary  had  been  cudgelled,  and  they  could  not 
submit  themselvea  to  a  secretary  who  had  been  so  treated. 

"  Oh,  by-the-by,  Croabie,"  said  Butterwell,  coming  into  his  room,  soon 
after  bis  arrival  at  his  office  on  that  day  of  his  solitary  breakfast,  "  I 
irant  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you,"  And  Butterwell  turned  round  and 
closed  the  door,  the  lock  of  which  had  not  previously  been  fastened. 
Croabie,  without  much  thinking,  immediately  foretold  himself  the  nature 
of  the  coming  conversa^on. 

"  Do  you  know "  said  Butterwell,  beginning. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  wid  Crosbie,  seating  himself  as  he  spoke. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  contest,  he  would  make  the  best  fight  he  could.  He 
■would  show  a  better  spirit  here  than  he  had  done  on  the  railway  plat- 
form. Butterwell  did  sit  down,  and  felt,  as  he  did  so,  that  the  very 
motion  of  sitting  took  away  some  of  his  power.  He  ought  to  have  sent 
for  Crosbie  into  his  own  room.  A  man,  when  he  wishes  to  reprimond 
another,  should  always  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  atmosphere, 

"  I  don't  want  to  find  any  fault,"  Butterwell  began. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  any  cause,"  said  Crosbie. 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  say  that  I  have.    But  we  think  at  the  Board " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Butterwell.    If  anything  unpleasant  ia  coming,  it  had 
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better  come  from  the  Board,  I  aliould  take  it  in  better  Bjiiritj  I  ahonlil, 
iadeed." 

"  WLat  takes  place  at  the  Board  must  be  official." 

"  I  shall  not  mind  tbat  in  the  least.  I  should  rather  like  it  iks 
othenriae." 

"  It  simplj  amounts  to  this, — that  vre  think  you  are  taking  a  little 
too  much  on  yourself.  No  doubt,  it's  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  arisci 
from  your  wishing  to  have  the  work  well  done." 

"  And  if  I  don't  do  it,  who  will  t  "  asked  Crosbie. 

"  The  Board  is  Tery  well  able  to  get  through  nil  that  appertuns  to  it. 
Come,  Cro&bie,  you  and  I  have  known  each  other  a  great  many  yttit, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  tint  we  should  hare  any  words.  I  hare  come  to 
yoa  in  this  way  because  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  hare  soy 
question  raised  officially.  Optimist  isn't  given  to  being  very  angry,  bnt 
he  was  downright  angry  yesterday.  You  had  better  take  what  I  ssy  in 
good  part,  and  go  along  a  little  quieter." 

But  Crosbie  was  not  in  a  humour  to  take  anything  quietly.  He  vu 
sore  nil  over,  and  prone  to  hit  out  at  everybody  that  he  met.  "I  have 
done  my  duty  to  4he  best  of  my  ability,  Mr.  Bntterwell,"  he  said,  "and  I 
believe  I  have  done  it  well.  I  believe  I  know  my  duty  here  as  well  u 
any  one  can  teach  me.  If  I  have  done  more  than  my  share  of  wwk,  it 
is  because  other  people  have  done  less  than  theirs."  As  he  spoke,  there 
iras  a  black  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  the  Commissioner  could  perceiTe 
that  the  Secretary  wna  very  wrathful. 

"Oh  !  very  well,"  said  Butterwell,  rising  from  hiu  chair.  "I  cu 
only,  nnder  such  circumstances,  speak  to  the  Chairman,  and  he  will  tdl 
you  what  he  thinks  at  the  Board.  I  think  you're  foolish ;  I  do,  indeed. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  only  meant  to  act  kindly  by  you."  Afler  tbil, 
Mr.  Butterrtell  took  himself  off. 

On  the  same  allemoon,  Crosbie  was  summoned  into  the  board-room  ia 
the  tisual  way,  between  two  and  three.  This  was  a  daily  occorreDcc^  •> 
he  always  sat  for  about  an  hour  witli  two  out  of  the  three  Commissioaen, 
after  they  bad  fortified  themselves  with  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  usual  nmount  of  business  was  transacted, 
bat  it  was  dune  in  a  manner  which  made  Crosbie  feel  that  they  did  oU 
all  stand  together  on  their  nraiil  footing.  The  three  Gommiaioneis  wtfe 
all  there.  The  Chairman  gave  his  directions  in  a  solemn  pompons  vno^ 
which  was  by  no  means  usual  to  him  when  he  was  in  good  hmnonr. 
The  major  said  little  or  nothing ;  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfied 
sarcasm  in  his  eye.  Things  were  going  wrong  at  the  Board,  and  he  vis 
pleased.  Mr.  Butterwell  was  exceedingly  civil  in  his  demeanour,  and 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  brisk.  As  soon  as  the  regular  work  of  the 
day  was  over,  Mr.  Optimist  shuffied  abont  on  his  choir,  rising  from  bi* 
Bent,  and  then  sitting  down  again.  He  looked  tlirough  alot  of  paperaclote 
to  his  hand,  peering  at  them  over  his  spectacles.  Then  be  selected  oat, 
took  off  his  specUcles,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  his  little  spef^ 
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"  Mr.  Crosbie,"  he  aaid,  "  we  are  all  veiy  muct  gratified, — vciy  much 
gratified,  indeed, — bj  your  zeal  and  energy  in  the  service." 

"  Thank  you,  air,"  eoid  Crosbie ;  "  I  am  fond  of  the  service." 

"  Exactly,  exactly ;  we  oil  feel  that.  But  we  think  that  you, — if  I 
irere  to  say  take  too  much  upon  yourself,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  more 
than  we  mean." 

"  Don't  eay  more  than  you  mean,  Mr.  OptimiaL"  Crosbie's  eyea,  as 
be  spoke,  gleamed  slightly  with  his  momentary  triumph ;  aa  did  also  thoso 
of  M^or  Fiasco. 

"No,  no,  no,"  siud  Mr.  OptimiBt;  "  I  would  say  rather  lesa  than  more 
to  BO  very  good  a  public  servant  as  yourself.  But  you,  doubtless, 
miderstand  me  7  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  do  quite,  «r.  If  I  hare  not  taken  too  much  on  me, 
what  is  it  that  I  have  done  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  7  " 

"  You  have  given  directions  in  many  cases  for  which  you  ought  first 
to  have  received  authority.  Uere  is  an  inatonce,"  and  the  selected  paper 
wns  at  once  brought  out. 

It  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Secretary  had  been  manifestly  wrong 
according  to  written  law,  and  he  could  not  defend  it  on  its  own  merits. 

"  If  yoB  wiflh  me,"  aaid  he,  "  to  confine  myself  exactly  to  the  poaitivo 
instructions  of  the  office,  I  wiU  do  so;  but  I  tbiuk  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient." 

"  It  will  be  far  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Optimist. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "it  tihall  be  done."  And  be  at  once 
determined  lo  make  himself  as  unpleasant  to  the  three  gentlemen  in  the 
room  as  he  might  find  it  within  his  power  to  do.  He  could  make  himself 
very  unpleasant,  but  the  unpleasantness  would  be  as  much  to  him  as  to 

Nothing  would  now  go  right  with  him.  He  Qould  look  in  no  direc- 
tion for  satis&ction.  He  sauntered  into  Sebtight's,  as  he  went  home,  but 
he  could  not  find  lyords  to  speak  to  any  one  about  the  little  matters 
of  the  day.  He  went  home,  and  his  wife,  though  she  was  up,  complained 
Blill  of  her  headache. 

"  I  haven't  been  out  of  the  house  all  day,"  she  said,  "  and  that  has 
made  it  worse." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  get  out^  if  you  won't  walk,"  he 
answered. 

Then  there  was  no  more  sud  between  them  till  they  sat  down  ta 
their  meal. 

Had  the  squire  at  Allington  known  all,  he  might,  I  think,  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  punishment  which  Crosbie  had  encountered. 


Vol.  vtn. — so.  18. 
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Of  the  many  differences  between  French  and  English  novels  one  of  the 
most  Btriking  is  to  be  found  in  the  fulneae  with  which  French  noreliili 
enter  into  the  bnsiaesa  arrangements  between  their  characters,  the  tqipa- 
rentlj  weU-founded  confidence  which  the;  Bbow  in  discnjung  diem.  To 
an  English  novelist,  even  if  he  is  a  novelist  of  a  high  class,  all  sodi 
matters  are  an  unknown  land.  They  are  poased  over  in  general  term^ 
and  every  device  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  detaUi.  Fr»A 
BOveUnts  revel  in  sQch  thmgs.  Ferhapa  a  third  of  Balzac's  stories  is  filled 
by  minute  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  hia  characters.  He  is  as  fond  <d 
financial  statements  as  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  when  a  lai^  iJ 
to  be  married,  he  appears  to  think  quite  as  much  of  the  clauses  of  the 
marriage  contract  aa  of  the  marriage  itself.  Balzac  carried  this  to  a 
length  which  was  almost  absurd,  but  he  only  exonerated  a  taste  bigjily 
oharacteiistic  of  hia  coontrymen.  One  efifoet  of  this  is  that  much  more  ii 
to  be  learnt  from  novels  about  France  than  about  Bngland,  and  of  the 
facts  so  to  be  learnt  few  are  more  striking  to  sn  English  reader  than  the 
comparattTe  freedom  of  action  of  French  married  women  in  all  matters  <^ 
buHoesB.  In  French  novels  the  motiier  of  the  heroine,  or  the  herdae 
herself  if  married,  is  always  taking  an  active  part  in  mon^  matten.  Shi 
invests,  ^e  speculates,  she  makes  bargains  with  her  husband  or  bar  sod* 
in-law,  she  buys  and  sells,  and  does  as  she  pleases,  till  the  Ei^lish  reader, 
if  not  anused  to  the  miseries  of  trusteeship,  w<Hiders  how  the  irwteii 
of  her  settlement  could  sleep  in  their  beds  without  hideous  visioDS  of 
breaches  of  trust  and  irate  equify  judges.  His  wonder  would  perhs^  bt 
increased  if  he  knew  that  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Channel  there  ai«  do 
marriage  settlements  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  no  trustees,  and  no  eoniU 
of  equity.  It  may  be  worth  his  consideration  whether  hia  own  tdopiioD 
of  these  costly  luxuries  is  wise  or  not. 

When  any  iirnmgement  has  become  nuttar  of  routine,  it  ceases  with 
surprising  rapidity  to  be  matter  of  discussion.  It  becomes  part  of  the 
r^ular  established  course  of  afiyrs  to  which  ersry  tmeaabmilainhuitDni, 
and  even  if  an  occasional  grumble  is  heard,  the  disinclinatiou  to  take  lbs 
trouble  of  considering  (he  matter  on  priouple  is  to  great  and  general,  ibat 
until  attention  ia  dravm  to  it  by  some  special  instance  of  individual  baii' 
ship,  or  by  some  speculation  which  happens  to  attract  notice  by  its  form  or 
power,  matters  go  on  as  they  are  for  an  incalculable  time.  This  ii 
especially  true  of  all  customs  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
law.  Customary  ways  of  living,  customary  ways  of  conducting  bnsise^ 
customary  preecriptions  in  medicine,  that  collection  of  customs,  as  to  dres^ 
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food,  Ac,  whicli  collectively  constitate  fashion,  and  a  thousand  other 
ctutoms  of  the  same  kind,  flourish  and  fade  with  a  certain  degree  of  quick- 
ness. Sometimes  they  are  tranaitory  enough  to  lead  people  to  epeak  of 
their  caprice  and  instability  as  if  tlieao  wcro  their  most  characteristic 
ieatures,  the  truth  being  that  they  change  within  a  narrow  range  only, 
and  vary  very  little  indeed  beyond  that  circle.  When  the  law  cornea  in, 
the  strength  of  custom  appears  in  ita  full  light. 

Law  is  a  difficult  thing  to  learn.  Men  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  ils 
intricacy  when  they  have  learnt  it,  just  as  they  might  in  any  other  out-of- 
the-way  piece  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  law  is  like  the  sea.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  an  immense  place,  and  might  be  traversed  by  ships  in 
any  direction;  but,  in  fact,  there  are  but  a  few  narrow  bands  of  it  which 
are  so  traversed,  and  the  rest  is  left  almost  entirely  unvimCed.  So  with  law. 
There  are  miUioiu  of  actions  which  are  perfectly  l^al,  and  miUiona  of 
arrangements  of  every  sort  which  people  might  make  if  they  pleased. 
There  are,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  courses  which  the  law 
actually,  aad  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  recognized  as  l^al,  and  of  which 
the  legal  consequences  are  thoroughly  well  known  and  ascertuned.  Those 
few  courses  of  conduct  are  accordingly  followed  on  all  occasions,  and 
whenever  the  nacessity  arises  lor  performing  any  one  of  the  acts  to  which 
they  relate,  the  appropriate  way  of  doing  it  is  thoroughly  well  ascer- 
tained, and  is  as  rigidly  prescribed  by  legal  custom,  as  it  could  be  by 
legal  enactment. 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  case  of  marriage 
settlementa.  When  two  people  are  engaged  to  be  married,  the  business 
port  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  phrase,  "  put  into  the 
hands  "  of  a  aolidtor,  or  perhaps  two,  aa  the  case  may  be,  and  by  them  a 
little  private  code  of  laws  is  drawn  up,  which  no  power  on  earth,  short  of 
Parliament,  can  repeal  or  alter,  which  is  to  regulate  some  of  the  most 
important  afiairs  of  the  femily  for  a  whole  generation — daring  the  joint 
life-time  of  the  persons  to  be  married  at  least,  and  possibly  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  document  is,  as  a  rule,  prepared  with  hut  little 
attention  to  the  particular  circninstances  of  the  parties,  according  to  cer- 
tain forma  which  happen  to  have  come  into  fashion  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  are  ho  managed  as  to  leave  those  who  have  to  be  guided  by  them 
singularly  little  choice  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken.  The  common  course 
where  people  marry  who  have  money  enough  to  want  to  have  a  settlement, 
and  who  are  not  great  landed  proprietors,  is  to  convey  (he  property  to  be 
settled  to  trustees,  who  are  to  invest  it  either  in  land,  in  funds,  on  mort- 
gage or  railway  debentures  (which  is  a  sort  of  mortgage),  and  sometimes 
in  other  specified  securities,  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  husband  for  life,  or 
sometimes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  wife  for  her  separate  use,  with  sur- 
vivorship to  the  husband,  then  to  the  wife  for  life,  and  after  their  death 
to  pay  the  capital  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  on  their  majority  or 
iparriage  equally  or  in  such  shares  as  the  parents  or  surviving  parent 
shall  appoint ;  If  there  are  do  children,  each  parly  can  usually  dispose  by 

82^,...,,. 
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will  of  bia  or  Tier  sliare,  and  if  there  ia  no  will,  the  property  is  generally 
given  to  his  or  her  family.  This  is  the  substuice  of  the  document, 
though,  by  the  tntrodaction  of  all  maDoer  of  claasea  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees,  the  way  in  which  laud  in  settlement  ia  to  descend,  &c., 
it  ia  usually  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  a  price  moat  unaatis&ctoiy  to 
those  who  have  to  pay  it. 

This  kind  of  domestic  legislation  has  become  eo  common,  indeed  so 
nearly  universal  among  the  comfortable  and  moderately  wealthy  classes, 
that  it  is  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  precaution  of  ordinaiy 
prudence,  whenever  a  marriage  takes  place  in  those  classes.  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  business  as  the  wedding  breakfast,  or  anything  else  con- 
nected with  the  transaction.  It  has,  indeed,  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  probably  very  few  of  the  parents  whose  daoghtera  are  manied 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  not  very  many  of  the  husbaade  who  many 
them,  think  of  the  expediency  of  the  arrangement  at  all,  or  consider  it  u 
open  question  whether  or  not  the  contract  is  one  which  ought  to  be  made. 
Common,  however,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  by  any  means  altt^ther  clear 
that  it  is  wise.  It  would  be  rash  to  give  a  peremptoiy  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  such  cases,  but  it  may  be  intereating  to  coosidu 
some  points  connected  with  the  subject,  which  are  very  often  passed  oret 
unnoticed. 

In  ihe  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  every  settlement  vhat* 
ever  ia  an  evasion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  is,  that,  upon  marri^, 
the  husband  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife's  personal  property, 
and  entitled  to  the  proHts  of  her  real  property  for  her  life,  or,  if  a  child 
is  bom  alive  of  the  marriage,  for  his  own  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  a  third  of  his  land  for  her  life,  and  on  his  dying  intcs* 
tate,  she  takes  a  part  of  his  personal  property,  varying  according  to  lbs 
state  of  bis  ftmily.  The  law  as  to  dower  has  practically  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and  conveyancing  subtleties;  but,  u 
regards  personal  property  and  the  real  property  of  the  wife,  it  is  still 
in  full  force.  Such  being  the  law,  it  is  obvious  that  every  marriage 
settlement  evades  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband.  Instead  of  gettii^ 
his  wife's  properly  absolutely,  he  gets  at  best  only  a  life-interest  in  it. 
Hence  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  tenor  of  marriage  settlemoits  stand  is 
direct  opposition  to  each  other.  If  one  is  right,  the  other  must  be  wrong- 
Whether  either  or  neither  is  right  ia  a  carious  inquiiy,  <ai  which  a 
few  observations  will  be  offered  immediately,  bat  the  ioconvenieoce  ot 
having  an  opposition  between  them  is  not  the  leas  real  because  it 
is  not.  generally  noticed.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  converts  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  into  &  set  of  exceptions  to  a  general  mis,  sod 
the  objection  to  this  is  that,  except  in  the  cases  where  an  exceptitai  ii 
made  in  express  words,  the  general  rule  applies,  oflen  in  a  loost 
vexatious  and  mischievous  manner.  In  the  early  part  of  Dclolme'i 
nccounC  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  author  (by  birth  a  fereigmr) 
i-emai'ks  that  daring  the  early  p.irt  of  his  reudeQce  in  EngUuid  he  w 
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constanlly  at  a  loKs  to  anderstand  how  Eoglish  people  made  out  their 
riglit  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  olher  thing,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
people  were  not  allowed  to  do  on  the  Coatioent.  At  last  he  discovered 
that  in  England  people  could  do  what  thej  pleused,  unless  there  vias 
some  express  law  to  prevent  them  ;  whereas,  as  he  said,  in  the  continental 
countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  the  conTCi&e  was  the  cose. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  political  affairs,  there  are  many  domeslio 
relations  in  which  the  exception  has  becoma  the  rule,  and  the  rule  haa 
become  a  mere  pitloll  to  trip  people  up  who  have  not  taken  proper  care 
to  bar  it  out  in  the  particular  instance.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the 
law  relating  to  land  ia  so  inconceivably  complicated,  and  why  its 
administration  ia  so  expensive.  In  &ct,  land  is,  in  prac^ce,  as  much 
the  absolute  property  of  its  owner  as  money.  In  theory,  no  subject  oans 
hind.  All  the  land  in  England  ia  held  either  of  the  Queen  or  of  some* 
inferior  lord,  and  in  order  to  understand  the  technicalities  which  attend 
a  sate  of  knd,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  or  less  of  the  history  of  the 
old  rules,  and  of  the  exceptions  nearly  co-extensive  with  them,  which 
have  been  provided  by  a  long  succession  of  legislatures.  If  a  person  ia 
ignorant  of  these  strange  subtleties,  his  title  may  be  endangered,  his  estate 
may  be  lost,  or  the  intention  of  his  will  may  be  defeated,  because  of  some 
reason,  whicli  may,  perhaps,  have  had  some  force  in  it  five  hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  can  even  undenttand  without  a 
special  education.  To  evade  a  bad  general  rule  by  exceptions  nearly 
co-cxtensive  with  it,  instead  of  substituting  a  reasonable  rule,  is  as  if  a 
man,  wanting  for  a  particular  reason  to  shut  up  bis  house,  were  to  build 
np  the  front  door,  and,  instead  of  re-opening  it  when  the  reason  ceased  to 
apply,  were  to  construct  an  elaborate  system  of  ladders,  by  which  you 
might  creep  out  of  the  garret  window,  crawl  along  the  gutter  of  the  roof, 
descend  to  the  cellar,  and  come  up  through  the  hole  where  the  coals  are 
let  in.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  no  doubt,  let  you  into  the  street  at 
last.  It  might  display  a  great  deal  of  qu^t  ingenuity,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  might  here  and  there  have  an  incidental  convenience;  for 
instance,  at  some  particular  point,  it  might  improve  the  ventilation  of  the 
house,  but  any  sensible  man  would  open  his  front  door  at  once,  instead 
of  repairing  the  steps  of  the  ladders,  making  the  handrail  by  the  gutter 
a  little  stronger,  and  enlarging  the  entrance  to  the  coal-cellar. 

To  apply  this  to  the  particular  case  of  marriage  settlements,  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  general  law  which  regulates  the  effeot  of  marriage  on 
property  was  established  at  a  time  when  the  whole  state  of  society  was 
different  from  that  in  which  we  live.  Land  was  then  the  great  source  of 
permanent  income,  and  personal  property  was  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  agricultural  produce,  articles  of  furniture,  and  ready  money.  Such 
things  as  investments,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  were  almost  unknown. 
There  were  no  public  funds,  no  railways;  a  motlgage  was  rather  an 
interest  in  land  thkna  debt  secured  on  land;  indeed,  tbc  notion  of  living  on 
the  interest  of  one's  money  was  associated,  not  with  quiet  people  receiving 
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dividends  with  mechanical  regularity,  but  with  Jewg  and  usuro^  gqueeting 
the  last  farthing  from  their  victims.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  wu 
natural  enough  to  give  the  husband  an  absolute  title  to  his  wile's  persDnsl 
property.  When  he  took  her  home  to  his  house,  ho  would,  of  course, 
take  with  her  a  certain  quantity  of  lumiture,  plate,  money  to  spend,  pos- 
rnbly  cattle,  and  other  things;  and,  being  the  head  of  the  family,  would  of 
course  have  the  entire  control  over  them,  and  so  become  their  owner  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage.  But  does  the  fact,  that  in  a  very  rade  state  ut 
things  such  an  arrangement  would  be  natural,  supply  any  reason  for 
providing  that  when  a  man  marries  a  woman  who  has  5,000/.  a  year  from 
the  junds,  he  ought  to  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  5,0001.  a  year, 
because  early  hiwyers  chose  to  put  money  debts  and  pots  and  pans  in  the 
same  category,  as  being  both  personal  property  ?  The  solid  distinction  was 
not  between  moveable  and  immovable  property,butbetwoen  property  which 
supplied  a  permanent  means  of  livelihood,  aod  property  which  was  liable 
to  be  consumed  in  the  act  of  using  it.  There  would  be  some  sense  in  sajicj, 
the  husband  shall  enjoy  the  wife'sincome  for  life,  and  ahall  become  absolutely 
entitled  to  such  of  her  possessiona  as  he  and  she  would  be  likely  to  use  in 
common;  but  in  our  days  the  distinction  between  income  derived  from 
land  and  income  derived  from  pennanent  property  other  than  land  is  one 
which  it  is  absurd  to  draw.  The  feeling  that  this  ia  so  is  one,  snd 
perhaps  the  moat  reasonable,  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  practice  of 
making  marriage  settlements  rests.  They  do  put  those  portions  of  per* 
Bonal  property  to  which  they  apply  on  the  same  footing  on  which  the  law 
of  the  land  puts  landed  properly;  that  is,  they  give  the  husband  control 
over  bis  wife's  income,  but  not  over  her  capital.  If  this  is  a  good 
arrangement,  why  should  it  not  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception! 
Why  should  the  fact  of  marriage  give  tlie  husband  a  right  which  he  is 
never  in  practice  allowed  to  enjoy,  and  take  from  the  wile  what  she  ia 
never  required  to  concede  7 

To  give  the  full  anawer  to  this  question,  why  this  is  done,  in  point  of 
Ihct,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  matter  lar  too  technical 
to  be  advantageously  discosaed  in  this  place — namely,  the  nature  of  the 
distinction  which  pervades  oar  law  between  real  and  personal  property, 
— a  distinction  which  has  done  more  to  render  the  law  intricate  and 
perplexing  than  almost  any  other  which  has  been  admitted  into  it.  Tlie 
question  whether  it  ought  to  be  done  is  of  more  general  interest,  and  by 
way  of  introduction  to  it,  and  in  illustration  of  the  sort  of  arrangementc 
which  might  be  made,  it  may  be  denrable  to  give  a  general  ontline  of  the 
way  in  which  such  things  are  managed  in  France.  This  will  afford  acme 
useful  hints  as  to  the  piinciplea  on  which  the  matter  rests. 

TheFrench  law  of  marriage,  and  of  the  effects  which  marriage  produces 
upon  properly,  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  Civile.  The  proviuons  which  apply 
specially  to  the  present  subject  are  contained  In  the  5th  title  of  the  Srd 
book,  Articles  1,887-1,580,  These  arlicles,  of  cours^  enter  into  many 
details  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  on  the  present  o 
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The  moat  general  and  Important  of  tliem  are  as  followa : — According  to  tha 
French  law,  people  may  make  any  arrangements  tbey  please  as  to  the  effect 
of  marriage  on  their  property  so  long  as  tiiey  are  not  immoral,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  certain  fundamental  principle« — for  instance,  the  peraoool 
rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  and  children.  They  may,  however, 
declare  in  general  terms  that  they  marry  either  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  partDersbip  system  (regime  de  la  communavle),  or  the  dower  syetem 
(regime  dotal).  The  partnership  system  constitutes  the  common  law  of 
France. 

According  to  the  partnership  eystem,  the  fact  of  marriage  makes  the 
husband  and  wife  a  firm,  the  capital  of  which  is  composed  of  all  tha 
moveable  property  possessed  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
all  the  moveable  property  which  tbey  acquii'e  during  the  marriage  by  suc- 
cession or  gift,  and  all  the  immovable  property  acquired  during  the 
marriage.  Each  party,  however,  may  receive  gifb,  l^acies,  or  devises 
separately.  The  liabilities  of  the  firm  consist  of  al!  personal  debts  owing 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  of  debts  incurred  during  the  marriage  by  the 
husband,  or  by  the  wife  with  his  consent,  and  of  certaia  other  charges, 
especially  the  food  of  the  married  persons,  and  the  educatton  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  children. 

The  husband  alone  manages  the  property  of  the  firm.  He  can  sell, 
alioiate,  or  mortgage  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  He  cannot,  however, 
gratuitously  give  away  landed  properly,  nor  the  whole,  nor  a  proportion  of 
the  moveable  property,  except  for  the  advancement  (e'tabliisenent)  of  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  partnership  is  dissolved  by  natural  or  civil 
death,  or  by  a  separation,  which  may  be  either  a  aeration  de  He/ia,  or  a 
tqiaratioti  de  corps.  The  aiparation  de  himt  maybe  sued  for  by  tJie  wife  if 
her  property  is  endangered,  and  if  the  disorder  of  her  husband's  afiairs  gjvea 
reason  to  fear  that  his  property  ia  not  sufficient  to  satialyhis  wife's  demands 
upon  bim.  Ailer  snch  a  separation  as  to  property,  the  wife  must  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  household  aud  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  bat,  subject  to  this,  she  manages  her  property  herself,  thoi^h 
she  may  not  alienate  her  land  without  the  husband's  consent.  The  tipara- 
tion  da  eorpa  resembles  the-  judicial  separation  known  to  ouz  own  Divorce 
Court. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnerehip  the  acMunts  are  taken  accord- 
ing to  a  set  of  rules  prescribed  by  the  code.  Each  party—the  wife  firs^- 
is  repud  the  amonnt  to  which  they  were  originally  entitled.  If  there  is 
not  enoagh  to  satisfy  the  wife's  claims,  she  may  charge  the  separate  property 
of  the  husband,  though  he  may  not  charge  her  separate  property,  obviously 
because  he,  aa  man^r,  is  responsible  for  any  loss.  The  surplus  profits 
of  the  transaction,  if  any,  are  divided  eqoaUy.  The  husband's  liability  to 
debts  is,  in  like  manner,  greater  than  the  wife's. 

This  partnership  i^ralem  may  be  varied  in  any  way  that  the  partius 
like.  Some  of  the  commonest  forma  of  variation  are  enumerated  in  the 
code.    They  vary  the  amount  to  b«  brought  into  partnership,  and  tb9 
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degree  of  linbility  to  be  incurred.  TLe  marriage  may  also  bo  contmL-td 
on  the  terms  that  the  parties  shall  be  "  eeparfs  de  biens."  la  this  cast 
the  voman  retains  her  property  and  the  full  control  of  it ;  she  is  bound, 
in  defiiult  of  fipccial  agreements,  to  contribute  a  third  of  her  income  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household. 

Under  the  dowry  syBtem  the  dower  (dot)  is  dt^ed  to  bo  "  property 
'brought  by  the  wife  to  the  husbaud  to  support  the  expenses  of  the 
marriage."  The  husband  has  the  mauagement  of  the  dower,  thongh 
neither  be  nor  his  wife,  nor  both  together,  can  alienate  land  constituted  as 
ft  dower,  except  in  two  or  three  specified  cases,  unless  in  the  nurrisgs 
contract  power  to  do  bo  is  reserved.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  tnarriage 
the  husband  or  his  heirs  may  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  dower.  In  die 
case  of  a  marriage  on  the  dowiy  system,  the  property  which  ia  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dower  is  called  "  biens  paraphemaux,"  and  is  the  eqwale 
property  of  the  wife,  though  she  cannot  alienate  it  without  the  huabaud'i 
ecnsent. 

Any  special  stiptiladons  consistent  with  these  leading  provisions  nay 
be  made  by  the  contract  of  marriage. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  prindples  on  which  these 
rales  are  founded  aad  those  of  oar  own  law ;  and  the  oontrast  betwew 
the  application  of  the  principles  ia  even  more  striking.  It  desenrea  ^>ecial 
notice,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  case  in  which,  rightly  or  not,  the 
French  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  liberty  llian  we.  All  the  relatkos 
between  husband  and  wife  in  this  country  are  fonnded  oa  the  notion 
which  ia  embodied  in  the  masim  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  peism  ia 
law,  as  explained  by  the  equally  quaint  but  strictly  correct  proviso— "  and 
the  husband  is  that  person."  This  fundamental  doctrine  is  so  rigoronsly 
applied  in  practice,  that  a  married  woman  in  this  counby  would  hare  no 
proprietary  rights  at  all  but  for  marriage  settlements,  and  tbe  rights  which 
th^  secure  are  exercised  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  trustees. 
This  constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  Froich 
marriage  settlements.  The  settlement  in  England  is  a  device  for  getting 
the  husband  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  hia  intended  wift  some  of  tin 
odious  powers  which  the  law  confers  upon  him..  The  wife  says  in  sob- 
stance,  "  IVIarry  me  if  you  will,  but  I  will  not  be  married  unless  you 
agree  to  give  up  some  of  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  you,  and  imless 
you  consent  to  give  third  persons  the  right  to  hold  you  to  your  ba^ain, 
and  prevent  you  not  only  from  using  your  lawful  poweia,  but  from  abomog 
the  natural  infiaence  of  a  husband  to  my  money  prejudice."  The  French 
IaW|  speaking  broadly,  does  not  merge  tbe  wife  in  the  husband,  but  con- 
siders marriage,  in  so  jar  as  its  effects  on  property  are  concerned,  as  a 
contract  like  any  other  between  two  independent  persons,  each  of  wfaom 
retains  bis  or  her  rights  against  the  other,  or  ag.iinst  the  world  at  large, 
alter  the  marriage  has  been  contracted,  gnhject  only  to  the  general  or 
special  terms  of  the  contract,  as  interpreted  either  by  tho  law  of  the  lud 
at  tbe  wishes  of  the  parties. 
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To  compare  tbe  efiecta  of  these  principles  on  the  marriage  relutioD  in 
general  would  go  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  present  subject,  though  it  may 
be  obserred  that  the  French  luwgirers  have  shown  nnxietj  to  establish  a 
ayslem  ivhicb,  whether  right  or  vrong,  consults  the  interests  of  the  poor 
And  of  those  who  have  a  little  money,  as  well  na  those  of  the  lich.  The 
English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  wiie  almost  the  property  of 
the  husband,  unless  she  has  money  enongh  to  make  it  woi'th  while  to  have 
a  settlement. 

The  first  and  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  documents  is, 
that  an  English  settlement  has  trustees  and  a  French  contract  has  none, 
Vhis  difference  gives  the  colour  to  the  whole  tenor  of  each  document. 
Upon  a  marriage  in  England  the  husband  surrenders  the  control,  except 
within  very  narrow  limits,  over  a  part  of  his  own  property,  and  gives  up 
most  of  the  rights  which  he  would  otherwise  acquire  over  hia  wife's  pro- 
perty, to  third  persons,  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  are  interposed  between 
the  husband  and  wife  for  their  own  benefit,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  future  children.  The  trustees  prevent  the  married  per- 
■ODS  (the  word  epoux,  which  has  no  English  equivalent,  ia  veiy  conve- 
nient) from  investing  their  property  except  in  certain  specified  ways; 
they  prevent  them  from  trenching  on  the  capital  eScept  fur  specified 
purposes,  such  as  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  children,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  trnetees ;  and  finally,  they  preserve  the  prospective 
interests  of  the  children  when  they  marry  or  come  of  age.  In  a  French 
marriage  there  is  nothing  answering  to  this.  The  parties  contract  directly 
with  each  other,  without  the  ifitervention  of  tmstees  (who  are  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  unknown  to  French  law),  and  the  contract  is  enforced  by 
the  ordioary  tribunals,  as  in  other  coses.  Under  the  regimt  dt  commtmaule 
the  aTTSngement  is  that,  subject  to  special  stipulations,  the  husband  and 
wife  shall  form  a  pnrtnership,  the  husband  to  be  the  managing  partner,  and 
to  account  to  the  wife,  in  person  if  necessary,  or  by  his  representatives  if 
she  surrives  him,  to  their  children,  or  her  heirs,  if  he  survives  her. 
Under  the  regime  dotal,  the  bargain  is,  that,  in  order  to  assist  the  husband 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  the  wife  or  her  fiimily  will  pay  tha 
hnsband  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  ia  to  manage  during  the  marriage, 
and  for  which  he  or  his  representatives  ore  liable  to  her  representatives 
afler  the  marriage.  If  "  the  dower  is  in  danger,"  he  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  called  to  account  as  to  his  proceedings.  Under  either  system  tho 
parents  may,  during  their  life-time,  advance  their  children,  but  the  inte-  . 
rest  of  the  children  on  the  death  of  the  parents  is  provided  for,  not  as 
with  us  by  clauses  in  the  settlement,  but  by  the  general  law  as  ta 
inheritances. 

Tbe  result  of  this  is,  that  the  husband  and  wife  together,  and  in  most 
cases  the  husband  alone,  has  the  entire  management  of  the  property, 
subject  to  such  supervision  aa  the  courts  may  exercise  over  his  proceed- 
ings at  her  instigation.  So  third  person  has  a  right  to  interfere  between 
tliem ;  the  wife  is  assumed  to  be  competent  lo  take  care  of  het  owa 
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interests  with  the  ordiiuiry  aseistaDce  of  Uie  coarts  of  lav;  and  the 
amngemeota  made  hy  the  law  itself  are  presumed  to  be  those  wIucH, 
aiibject  to  special  modifications  to  meet  particular  cases,  ought  to  tabnit 
between  married  people.  In  a  word,  the  French  marriage  contract  is  sD 
instrument  designed  to  apply  the  general  law  to  the  particular  case.  The 
English  Eettlement  is  aa  instrument  devised  fbr  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  particular  case  from  the  general  law,  and  putting  it  under  a 
different  law  made  ior  the  occasion. 

In  cumparing  the  merits  of  the  two  ayatema,  it  is  right  to  obseire  tltit 
llie  prcaumptioD  is  in  faTour  of  the  French  system,  because  it  harmonise* 
with  the  law,  and  allows  an  incomparably  larger  amount  of  liberty,  snfl 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  burden  of  proving  a  restraint  to  be  bencGml  a 
upon  those  who  impose  it.  What,  then,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  English  system  may  be  justified,  and  how  for 
are  those  grounds  sound  7  Why  should  the  management  and  control  of  a 
certain  part  of  tlie  property  of  the  husband  and  of  the  property  of  the 
wife  be  transferred  from  the  parties  principally  interested  to  trustees? 
Different  reasons  may  be  allied  in  favour  of  different  kinds  of  settle- 
ments.  The  case,  for  instance,  in  which  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage 
18  possessed  of  a  great  landed  estate,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  rank 
amongst  the  institutions  of  the  country,  is  peculiar.  Whether  the  exisleoM 
of  such  estates  is  beneficial  to  the  public,  may  perhaps  be  a  queatioo,  bat 
it  is  an  entirely  different  question  from  that  which  is  here  considered. 
Assuming,  however — and  the  assumption  is  perfectly  safe — that  whatever 
may  be  the  merita  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
tliat  the  laws  which  regulate  real  property  will  not,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  fundamentally  revolutionized,  it  appears  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
marriage  settlements  relating  to  such  estates  must  continue,  for  mrions 
technical  reasons,  to  be  framed  aa  they  are  at  present. 

Setting  these  cases  aside,  and  considering  the  case  of  those  who  lire 
upon  personal  properly,  it  is  oflen  said  that  if  a  woman  marries  a  trader 
it  is  highly  important  that  she  and  her  children  ehould  be  protected 
against  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  ruined  fay  speculation.  Thi;,  hov- 
erer,  involves  no  necessity  for  our  machinery  of  trusts.  If  people  could 
tnarry  here,  as  in  France,  en  biens  separeB,  the  wife'e  protection  aa  to  her 
own  property  against  the  husband's  debts  would  be  complete.  It  is  s 
very  serious  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  be  able  to 
•  have  any  further  protection.  A  man  in  England  may  marry  and  mty 
settle  every  shilling  he  has  in  the  world  on  his  wife  for  her  separate  uw> 
Ue  may  live  handsomely,  or  even  splendidly,  on  their  common  income, 
no  human  being  knowing  to  whom  il  belongs.  On  the  credit  obtained  by 
&e  appearance  thus  kept  up  he  may  speculate  as  recklessly  as  be  pleases, 
and  having  refreshed  himself  in  the  bankruptcy  court  he  may  inform  Li) 
creditors  that  he  owns  nothing  at  all,  that  he  is  supported  entirely  by  Lis 
wife's  charity,  and  that  he  hopea  that  their  wives  are  equally  cturitabls 
and  equally  rich.     How  £lt  such  an  arrangement  would  be  posaibk  in 
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France  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  but,  spenking  broadly,  the  French  law 
seems  to  be  wise  in  not  fitvouriog  sucli  Bchemes.  If  a,  woman  marries  a 
man  in  businew,  that  is  no  reason  yrhj  her  fortime  should  be  embarked  in 
the  buuness,  and  it  may  be  very  right  to  enable  her  by  a  simple  declam- 
tion  to  protect  it  from  bis  engagements ;  bnt  why  should  she  and  the 
common  children  of  the  marriage  be  protected  from  the  natural  effects  of 
the  bnsband'a  imprudent  management  of  his  own  fortune  7  The  fact  that 
a  man  is  in  a  speculative  trade,  the  fact  that  he  i>  in  trade  at  all,  the  liick 
that  he  is  rash  or  imprudent,  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
marry  biin ;  but  to  want  to  marry  a  speculator  without  Bti&bring  for  the 
bilnre  of  his  speculations,  a  trader  without  sharing  to  some  extent  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  trade,  an  imprudent  man  without  being  injured  by  hts 
imprudence,  is  to  wish  to  play  at  the  game  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose ; "  it  is  to  try  lo  eat  your  cnke  and  hare  your  cake. 

This  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  settlements  mode  on  the 
marriage  of  penons  not  in  trade;  professional  men,  for  example,  or  those 
who  live  on  official  or  other  fixed  incomes.  Why  should  a  man  of  this 
class  and  his  wife  ba  prerented  from  managing  their  own  money  in  their 
own  way?  A  doctor  with  a  fair  practice  marries  a  woman,  aay  with 
10,OOOJ.  In  England,  if  he  had  no  private  fortmie,  he  would  probably  btf 
balled  upon  to  insure  his  life,  and  to  assign  the  policy  and  the  10,0001.  to 
tenatees  on  the  trusts  shortly  described  above.  Under  the  French  law  ho 
would  have  the  entire  management  of  the  property  on  the  terms  above 
described.  The  position  of  the  husband  would  obviously  be  better  under 
the  French  law,  but  in  what  reapect  and  under  whiit  oircumstaucea 
would  the  pomtdon  of  the  wife  be  better  under  the  English  law? 

It  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  investment  clauses  of  the  settlement 
aecure  her  and  give  security  to  her  parents,  or  those  who  ore  interested  in 
her  prosperity,  that  she  shall  hare  the  advantage  of  a  fiiir  income  derived 
from  her  property  during  her  marriage;  that  the  money  shall  not  be 
■qnandered  either  in  extravagant  living  or  in  rash  speculation,  and  that 
there  shall  be  something  at  all  events  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
URTrii^e.  It  might  be  said — May  not  this  man,  if  be  gets  the  control  of 
themoney,  dispose  ofitin  fifty  ways,  and  either  coax  or  bully  his  wife  into 
not  interfering  with  his  proceedings.  If  that  happens,  what  will  become 
bf  the  children  of  the  marriage?  They  will  be  reduced  to  poverty.  All 
this  sounds  extremely  plausible,  especially  in  the  ears  of  parents  who  do 
not  share  their  daughter's  enthuuaam  for  an  accepted  lover,  wid  if  oonrt- 
ship  were  the  permanent  statt  of  things,  if  the  lady  were  to  remain  all 
her  lifo  a  gifl  of  twenty-one  or  twon^-two,  if  the  man  were  always  to  be 
ft  young  gentleman  with  M.D.  just  tooked  to  hia  name,  with  uncertain 
prospeots,  and,  above  all,  invested  witli  a  character  as  unpleasant  to  the  old 
people  as  it  ifi  intcresdng  to  the  young  ones,  it  might  be  all  very  well, 
lime,  however,  does  not  stand  still.  Some  years,  to  use  the  novelist'^ 
phrase,  "elapae."  The  marriage  turns  out  well.  The  wife's  parents  Bxi 
dead.    Her  intMtsts  and  whhep  sentia  la  her  hnsbtwd  and.  chiUreib 
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He  is  a  prudent,  active  man,  and  he  liaa  opportuniUeB,  whicb  in  bis  jadg- 
meat,  and  in  here  too,  it  would  be  of  ihe  otmoot  iinp«»1aiic«  (o  the  wbde 
family  to  seize,  of  employing  part  of  his  wife's  fortune  in  aome  paiticnlir 
way.  Be  the  advantage  never  so  great,  be  the  nccesci^  what  it  may,  ibt 
tnutces  are  bound  by  the  expresi  words  of  the  settlemeat,  and,  uolen 
they  specifically  authorize  the  uae  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  mooej,  tba 
thing  cannot  be  done.  A  man  and  his  wife  thus  find  a  set  of  Inuteca, 
who  linow  and  care  comparatively  littlo  about  them,  their  lainily  and 
their  sflairs,  constantly  inlerpowd  between  them  and  their  own  monej. 
lliis  is  very  unpleasant  for  the  tnutees,  moat  vexatious  to  iLe  parents, 
and  if  tlie  parents  are  people  of  sense  and  have  the  ordinary  inclinatiui  to 
consult  the  interest  of  their  children,  it  is  most  diaadvautngeoui  fix  th« 
children. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  husband  finds  that  hia  profession! 
prospects  in  England  are  bad,  but  that  there  is  an  excellent  openingfer  him 
at  Sydney.  Heismost  anxious  to  goto  Sydney  fi>r«therreasons:  itwonld 
suit  bis  wife's  health ;  his  and  her  nearest  frieuda  are  settled  there,  £c  It 
would  obviously  be  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  go  to  Sydney,  to  spend  part 
of  the  10,000^  in  getting  there;  tofumiaha  house  with  another  part  of  it; 
and  very  possibly  to  invest  the  rest  in  mortgage  or  Government  securities 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  considerably  higbn 
than  ia  England.  Under  the  French  system,  our  physiciau  could  do  til 
this  without  asking  any  one's  leave.  Under  the  English  system  he  would 
probably  be  unable  to  q>ply  one  penny  of  his  wife's  money  to  any  one  of 
these  purposes.  He  would  have  to  borrow  money  &r  the  purpose,  on  the 
security  of  his  life-interest  in  tlie  income,  and  submit  to  all  the  collstenl 
vexation  and  expense  of  life  insurance,  &d.;  in  short,  he  would  probably 
be  unable  to  go  at  all. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  a  hondred  thousand.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
lud  down  as  a  general  rule,  which  is  almost  self-evident  if  it  is  attoided 
to,  tliftt  nn  English  marriage  settlement  of  the  kind  in  question  is  usefiil 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  marriag«  itself  was  a  mistake.  If  a  ipai) 
is  snch  a  fool  as  not  to  be  fit  to  manage  his  own  property,  or  anch  a  brats 
as  to  be  indifi'erent  to  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  his 
wife  has  so  lit^e  character  that  she  can  neitlier  gain  bis  afiectionB  nor 
influence  his  conduct,  nor  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  for  protection  for 
herself  and  her  children,  the  English  system  is,  to  some  exta^  better 
than  the  French.  But  to  what  extent,  even  in  this  case,  is  it  bettert 
It  is  quite  true  that  under  ordinary  settlements  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  invest  the  settlement  firnds  in  an  unsafe  manner;  but  tbs 
husband  nuiy  part  with  his  life-interest  in  the  income.  A  man  of  thirty, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  interest  of  lOfiOOl.  for  hJa  life,  may  get  a  round 
anm  for  it  paid  down ;  and  suppose  he  squanders  it,  what  ia  to  become  of 
tlie  fiuniiy  till  he  dies  1  Hia  wife  may  be  of  about  the  nme  age^  and 
abe,  at  ail  eventr,  will  get  nothing  till  his  death.  Hia  children  will  get 
something  on  the  death  of  bMh  their  parents,  but  by  that  time,  in  all 
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pTobaliilily,  they  irould  Iiare  got  more  harm  from  a  long  iuterval  of 
poverly  than  the  sum  of  money  to  vhich  they  might  ultimately  be 
entitled  would  ererrepny.  Nny,  the  sum  itself  may  be  diminiahed  by  the 
use  of  the  power  of  advaacement  which  moBt  settlements  contain,  and  if 
a  father  and  his  grown-np  childreii  ^viahed  to  combine  to  defrand  a 
settlement  and  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  had  confidence  in  each  other, 
they  might  contrive  ways  of  doing  so.  Even  then,  in.  the  extreme  case 
ju£t  put,  a  settlement  is  an  imperfect  security,  but  it  is  surely  ■elf-evident 
that  if  a  woman  marries  a  bnite  and  a  fool,  she  mtut  expect  to  be 
miserable,  and  her  children  will  be  wretched  too. 

The  truth  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  English  marriage  seltlementa 
are  made  ia  obedience  to  a  sentiment  which,  though  quite  intelligible 
and  far  from  unnatural,  onght  not  to  be  encouraged.  Marriage  gives  the 
husband,  Irom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  wife's  happiness,  and  indeed  over  her  character  and  herself,  and  parents 
naturally  see  in  their  daughters'  loveia  men  who  are  about  to  destroy  sU 
the  authority  which  they  have  hitherto  exercised,  to  weaken  very  greatly 
some  of  the  closest  ties  of  affection,  to  put  new  elements— elements  of 
which  the  parents  may  totally  disapprove — into  the  characters  which  they 
have  educated,  and  to  a  great  extent  Iramed,  and,  over  and  above  that,  to 
esercise  a  sort  of  despotism  over  thdr  persons  and  proper^,  esccpt  in  so 
iar  as  the  stipulaUons  of  a  settlement  may  restrain  them.  A  man  is 
naturally  jealous  of  all  tl)is  in  the  highest  degree,  end  the  marriage  settle- 
ment is  the  only  channel  through  which  his  jealousy  can  find  an  opea 
Tent.  He  and  hia  lawyer  frame  it  with  the  nnexpresEed  and  hardly 
conedotis  conviction — for  the  lawyer  is  always  a  man  of  routine,  and  the 
fither's  feelings  are  excited — that  they  are  taking  precautions  against  an 
enemy.  Mtnd  he  does  not  speculate,  mind  he  does  not  waste  the  money, 
mind  he  does  not  rob  the  children ;  don't  leave  anything  to  my  daughter's 
discretion — she  is  so  infatuated  with  this  fellow,  who  seems  to  me  nothing 
particular,  that  she  would  give  her  eyes  out  of  her  bead  if  he  asked  her; 
tie  him  up  hand  and  foot,  and  get  every  fortbing  out  of  him  that  you 
possibly  can.  These,  not  in  words,  but  in  tone  and  spirit,  are  the  instruc- 
tions which  men  osnally  give  to  the  attorney  who  frames  their  daughters' 
settlements.  They  forget,  orrather  they  do  not  like  to  remember,  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  husband  will  be  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  wife 
than  the  &ther  or  moAer ;  that  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  care  much 
more  for  her  than  they  do,  and  a  thousand  times  more  for  her  children ; 
that  in  all  probability  he  wilt  know  his  own  busiijess  best ;  that,  iu 
tying  his  hands,  they  are  tying  hands  that  would  be  used  for  her  service 
in  drcurostancea  which  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen ;  and  that  if  the  hone 
really  requires  such  elaborate  kicking  straps  and  martingales,  he  had 
better  not  be  put  into  harness  at  all.  No  conditions  that  can  be  framed 
can  prevent  a  husband  from  destroying  his  wife's  happiness,  debauching 
her  mind,  making  her  children  scoundrels  and  outcasts,  ruining  their 
name,  their  character,  and  their  very  souls,  and  when  a  man  is  &eeljr 
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nllowed  to  do  all  tbU  mthoat  refltndnt,  ia  it  not  rather  GtralniDg  at  a  gnit 
while  atT&UoniDg  a  camel  to  prevent  faia  inveatiag  her  monej,  except  in 
gDVemment  securities,  or  on  mwtgage  of  freehold  estates  in  England? 

In  applying  these  viewa  to  practice,  it  muBt  alnajs  be  remembered  that, 
though  the  existing  lair  and  the  practice  founded  upon  it  maj  be  ytrj  in- 
convenient, though  they  imply  a  low  vieir  of  the  relation  betireen  hnsbutd 
and  wije,  and  n  low  estimate  of  the  sense  and  spirit  of  married  women, 
they  go  together,  and  it  ia  nearly  impossible  to  alter  the  one  withont  alter- 
ing the  other.  So  long  aa  the  law  is  what  it  is,  it  is  limply  impossible  fte 
the  friends  of  a  lady  about  to  marry  to  allow  her  to  many  without  any 
settlement  at  all,  as  the  effect  of  doing  so  would  bo  to  make  a  present  ot 
the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  husband,  learii^  her  wholly  depaident 
nn  him.  If  she  had  a  right  to  be  couudered  as  his  partner,  if  the  conld 
■ue  him  during  the  marriage,  or  sue  his  executors  aAer  his  death,  ai  a 
French  wife  con,  for  an  account  of  the  partnership  fnnds,  she  might  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  hereclf.  A  grown-up  woman  ought  to  be,  sod 
generally  is,  fully  able  to  protect  herself  and  her  childien  from  force  vt 
fraud,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  Intimate  influence 
which  an  ofibctitmate  husband  acquires  over  his  wife.  If  she  widies  to 
spend  part  of  her  ffartune,  or  even  the  nhole  of  it,  in  helping  him  in  his 
necessities,  why  should  she  be  prevented  beforehand  from  dcdng  so  f  Why 
should  it  be  supposed  that  her  relations  will  understand  her  interests  bdbn 
marriage  better  than  she  will  understand  them  afterwards?  As  nattett 
actually  stand,  however,  a  settlement  is  the  only  protection  avsilabb 
against  a  state  of  the  law  which  is  most  op^rtxdre,  and  though  it  is  an 
awkward  and  cumbroua  one,  it  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  The  catly 
practical  advice  which  can  be  given  to  persons  about  to  marry,  so  loi^  u 
the  law  remtdns  tmaltered,  is  to  make  the  inveatmeDt  clause  as  wide  ai 
possible,  to  prevent  the  attomejrs  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  from  view- 
ing the  parties  to  the  marriage  as  natural  enemies,  likely  to  abuse  tbni 
powers  to  the  utmost  to  each  other's  disadvantage,  utterly  unfit  to  bs 
trusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  likely  to  core  fii 
less  for  the  interests  of  their  children  when  they  are  actually  bom  than 
the  possible  grandbthars  and  grandmothers  before  they  ore  thought  dT. 
Let  them  remember,  iu  a  word,  that  if  the  marriage  is  a  happy  on«^  tbs 
settlement  will  be  n  mere  nuisaucej  whilst  if  the  marriage  is  unhappy,  the 
settlement  at  best  may  be  a  trilling  alleviatidu  of  part  of  the  miseij  which 
such  a  marriage  will  involve. 
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nithcr,  when  a))  the  daep  muotuuied.  skies 

Sbnddcrcd  ivith  aUcnt  etars,  ebe  clomb. 
And  as  with  optic  glnssea  her  keen  ejcs 

Pierced  thro'  the  mystic  dome, 
Begiona  of  lacid  matter  taking  forms, 

Bnuhcs  of  fire,  bazj  gleams, 
Clusters  and  boda  of  tvorlds,  nad  bec-llka  srarms 

Of  suns,  and  stany  strenml. 
She  saw  the  snowj  poles  of  moonless  Maiv, 

I'hat  marreUons  lonnd  of  milk;  light 
Below  OrioD,  and  those  double  stars 

Whereof  the  one  more  bright 
la  circled  by  the  other. 

Tenhtsoit. 

If  the  stars  be  observed  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
ahiae  with  different  colours.  The  most  noticeable  hues  are  red,  white, 
and  yellow ;  no  stars  exhibit  a  distinct  blue  or  green  colour,  though  some 
liafo  a  bluish  or  gre«ii^  tinge.  In  our  Northern  Intitudes,  where  the  lur 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  haze  and  vapour,  this  diversity  of  colouring  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  striking;  but  in  Southern  climes,  and  especially  in 
inland  regions,  where  the  air  is  less  hunoid,  the  efiect  is  far  greater :  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  seema  set  with  sparkling  gems.  The  difference  of 
tint  we  have  mentioned,  is  perceptible  to  the  nsked  eye>  in  our  clime,  only 
among. stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitttdes.  Even  among  theso 
observers  differ  slightly ;  the  colours,  however,  of  the  following  bright 
stars  are  unmistakable: — AJdeboran,  Arcturus,  Betelgiieux,  and  Pollux, 
are  red;  Sirius,  Arided,  and  Regnlus,  are  white;  Capella,  Procyon,  and 
Dubhe,  are  yellow.  Altair,  Ycg^  Spios,  and  Castor,  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  white.  The  firBt  two  are  not  very  distant  from  each  otlier, 
aod  can  be  readily  compared.  Vega,  passing  near  the  zenith  early  in  tha 
flt\emoon  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  be  recognized  by  ita  brilliancy  and 
the  two  companion  stars  to  the  south,  a  little  westerly.  In  the  samtf 
direction  from  Vega,  lies  Altnir,  the  central  and  brightest  star  of  three 
near  hither.  It  will  be  found  tliat  Altair  and  Vega  present  a  decided 
contrast.  The  former  exhibits  a  yellowish  tinge,  while  Vega  shinea  with 
a  bluish  white  colour,  which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  gleam  of 
polished  steel.  The  beautiful  star,  Spica,  is  of  the  same  cclour  as  Vega  j 
perhaps  the  blue  tinge  is  slightly  more  decided  in  Spica.  Castor,  the 
wcBtem  star  of  the  twin  stan  Castor  and  Pollux,  will  be  found  in  the 
evening  in  the  enst.   -It  has  a  slightly  green  tinge  when  seen  by  the  naked 
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pjo,  or  in  a  telescope  of  moderate  pover.  A  telcecope  of  higher  pomr 
resolrcB  it  into  two  Btan,  one  whit«,  the  other  pale  green. 

The  ancients  noted  some  of  these  brighter  stars,  and  we  thus  learn  tlie 
Temtirkable  fact  that  their  coloart  are  not  unchangtable.  Sirioi  wu 
celebrated  ia  the  m-itings  of  the  aacIentB  aa  a  bright  red  star;  it  it  noir 
decidedly  white.  Other  changes  have  been  noted,  and  HOme  of  these  hare 
occurred  willua  a  compai^tively  short  time.  Startling  thoughts  are 
suggested  \>j  these  variatjons :  we  seem  utged  to  the  conclasion  thnl 
some  vast  cliange  has  taken  place  in  the  very  constitution  of  these  orbs; 
and  thence  might  gather  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  thit, 
at  some  future  period,  the  Ii'gbt  dispensed  by  our  own  sun  should  be  wmx- 
arly  modified  I  We  shall  presently  notice  a  theory,  or  mtber  a.  specu- 
ation,  tbat  has  been  started  on  this  subject.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  must  describe  the  singular  and  beautiful  phenomena  rcrealed  by  i1k 
telescope. 

.  Among  the  stars  either  altogether  unseen,  or  but  faintly  viaible,  to  the 
Itaked  eye,  the  telescope  rereala  the  same  diTersity  of  colouriDg.  Uaoy  U 
these  stars,  indeed,  are  found  to  be  coloured  in  a  more  marked  manDa 
than  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  Stars  are  found  shining  with  « 
scariet,  blood-red,  brilliaot  oraoge,  or  deep  yellow  colour.  Still,  howerer, 
no  Stan  of  a  deep  blue  or  green  tint  occur  singly.  Thus  fiu*,  then,  the 
telescope  has  merely  extended  the  range  of  our  view,  without  di^ 
closing  appearances  diflering  in  any  important  respect  from  those  alread;r 
obserred.  When,  however,  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power  ia  directed 
Buccessively  to  doable  or  multiple  stars,  wc  soon  notice  new  and  angnlsi 
phenomena.  Not  only  do  we  find  every  shade  and  tint  of  Ibe  primaiysnd 
secondary  colours,  and  such  hues  aa  grey,  Jawn,  and  asb-colonr,  bot  we 
notice  that  in  many  cases  the  stars  ibrming  a  binary  system  are  of  com- 
plementary colours.  Struve  has  observed  that  this  is  the  case  in  npwsrda 
of  one  hundred  of  the  double  systems.  In  triple  and  miilti|^  ^stemi, 
eimilar  arrangements  of  colour  are  noticed. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiral 
binary  stars  within  the  reach  of  telescopes  of  moderate  power.  Tbe 
number  following  the  name  of  each  star  expresaea  its  magnitude.  For 
tbe  coaveuience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  view  thesa 
objects,  and  who  poesoss  cbaria  of  the  heareni^  or  celestial  globes,  we  giro 
ibe  position  of  each  star,  on  the  figure  representing  the  constellation  to 
which  it  belong^ 

'«  Canon  (5),  in  tbe  nortbeni  claw.    Orange  and  purple. 

t  Herculia  (4),  on  tbe  eastern  arm,  near  the  body.  Light  gfcea 
and  red. 

21  Conue  Beronids  (6),  near  the  UOTthem  wing  of  Virgo.  Oiaa^ 
and  green. 

CI  Cygni  (6),  near  the  southern  foot.     Both  yellow. 

8  Monocerotia  (4),  on  the  noatril.     Gold  and  lilac 

■  Bootis  (6),  on  the  northern  hand.     White  and  blue. 
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i  TJrstc  Minoris  (3),  in  tlic  Bcnr'e  tail.  White  and  lij-Iit  green.  Dis- 
tance 14",  If  this  Stat  (Mizar)  be  observed  with  tlie  naked  eye  on  a  clear 
niglit,  A  faiat  compAQion  (Alcor)  ^TiU  be  observed  close  be^de  it.  Tlio 
diBlance  between  Mizar  and  Alcor  ia  no  leas  than  720",  yet  ftom  obser- 
vations of  their  proper  jnotjons,  which  arc  found  to  be  identical,  astro- 
nomers conclude  that  thej  form  one  system  ;  a  triple  one,  dnce  Mizar  is 
a  double  star.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  etor,  neater  to  Miaar  thaa 
Alcor  is,  is  found  to  have  a  different  proper  motion,  whence  we  may  con- 
clude chat  its  association  with  Mizar  and  Alcor  is  not  physical,  but  merely 
optical. 

^  Scorpii  (2),  a  bright  star  in  the  Scorpion's  head.  White  and 
lilac. 

^  Cygni,  Albireo  (3),  on  the  beak,    Tellow  and  blue. 

1  CassiopeitB  (4),  on  the  waist.    White  and  purple. 

r  Delphioi  (4),  near  the  eye.    Tellow  and  green. 

y  Arieti^  Mesartim  (4),  at  the  tip  of  the  weateia  horn  ;  the  first 
double  star  detected  by  the  telescope.     White  and  grey. 

<*  and  «*  Lyrss  (5),  a  quadruple  star,  on  the  stand  of  the  Lyre.  A 
very  low  power  resolves  the  star  into  a  double  one,  the  distance  between 
the  constituents  being  no  less  than  210''.  Each  of  these,  when  closely  ob- 
Bcrred  with  higher  powers,  is  found  to  be  a  double  star.  The  distance 
between  the  first  pair  is  8'2"  j  the  colours  are  white  and  pale  red.  The 
distance  between  tl)e  secoud  pair  is  26";  both  are  white. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  diversity  of  coionring  of  which  we  have 
given  these  illustrations  may  be  merely  the  effect  of  contrast.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  brightly  coloured  object,  other 
objects,  Ices  bright,  appear  tinged  with  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
colour.  Thus,  if  the  scarlet  curtains  of  a  window,  through  which  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  pouring,  be  drawn  close,  objects  in  the  room,  uot  actually 
under  the  glare  of  the  red  light  thus  produced,  appear  green;  even  the 
blaze  of  a  bright  fire  assuming  that  colour.  Where  one  star  ia  large  and  of 
a  decided  colour,  the  other  small  and  of  the  true  complcmentaty  colour, 
this  explanation  is  not  only  plausible,  but  probable.  But  the  reader 
cannot  have  Jailed  to  notice  in  the  above  list  of  double  stars,  many  cases 
in  which  the  colours  of  both  constituents  are  decided,  yet  not  comple- 
mentary. In  some  instances  both  stars  are  of  the  same  colour,  or  very 
nearly  so.  Here,  then,  the  su^ested  explanation  altcgether  fails.  Again, 
we  may  subject  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Where  the  components  of  a  binary  system  are  not  too  close,  we  may  hide 
one,  and  allow  the  other  to  be  seen.  Thus,  the  effect  of  contrast  being 
removed,  we  should  expect  the  colouring  of  the  visible  constituent  to  dis- 
appear. In  some  cases,  indeed,  a  decided  modification  is  thus  produced 
in  the  apparent  colouring  of  the  smaller  component  of  a  double  system. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  colours  remain  as  distinct,  when  the  stars 
are  viewed  separately,  as  when  both  are  in  the  field  of  view.  Struve  notes 
this  specially  in  the  case  of  the  three  eiais  composing  c^  C^gui,   the 
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largest  of  vrhich  is  onnge,  the  two  emallest  being  blue.  Nichol  obBeires 
the  BBme  phenomenoa  in  the  fine  double  star  Albireo  (J3  Cygni).  He 
temarks  that,  independently  of  tbe  crucial  teat  applied,  "  be  cannot  set 
those  stars  blazing,  one  with  ita  yellow,  the  other  with  its  blue  light,  and 
accept  the  optical  hypothesis  for  one  moment." 

Thus  far,  then,  ve  seem  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  coloun 
obaerred  in  binaTj,  triple,  or  multiple  systems  of  stars,  are  inherent  in 
the  separate  membera  of  those  systems ;  that  either  they  differ  in  theii 
original  constitution,  or  have  arrived  at  different  stages  of  modification 
and  development.  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  these  systenia,  and  the 
stats  generally,  are  engirdled  about  by  planets,  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
the  abodes  of  living  creatureB.  Without  entering  here,  at  any  length,  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  it  may,  we  think,  be  safdj 
said,  that  no  trick  of  logic  will  convince  the  reflective  mind  that  the  myriads 
of  bright  orbs  visible  to  the  eye,  or  revealed  by  the  telescope,  or  the 
myriads  on  myriads  that  no  eye  of  man  has  seen,  or  shall  ever  oee,  qtecd 
in  their  orbits  through  a  gigantic  solitude — that  irom  no  spot  in  the  illimit- 
able  Bniversa  but  tbe  speck  that  we  inhabit  arises  the  voice  of  adoration 
or  of  prayer.  Imagine  then,  if  posnble,  the  effect  of  the  diveiaity  c^ 
colouring  we  have  described,  on  tbe  inbatutants  of  the  planetary  members 
attending  on  these  systems.  Or  rather,  agree  with  the  younger  Hencbel, 
that  "  it  may  be  easier  suggested  in  words  than  conceived  in  iTn«gin»rinii, 
what  a  variety  of  illumination  two  stara — a  red  and  a  green,  or  a  yellow 
and  blue  one — most  afford  a  planet  circulating  around  either ;  aad  what 
cheering  contrasts  and  grateful  vicisutudes  {a  red  and  a  green  day,  for 
instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one,  or  with  darkness)  must  arise  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  of  both,  Irom  the  horizon."  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  beings  inhabiting  enicb  planets,  what  the  material 
conttitntiou  or  products  of  those  phineta  themselves,  it  were  beyond  tlie 
faculties  given  to  man  to  imagine-  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know  that  thdr 
Almigh^  Creator  has,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  adjusted  their 
nature  and  their  powers  to  the  situation  in  which  He  has  placed  them. 

We  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  sortea  of  speoalationi 
offering  a  different  explanation  of  the  diversity  of  colouring  among  the 
stars.  If  theae  theories  should  be  confirmed  by  obnervation  and  experi- 
ment, we  need  no  longer  resort  to  the  idea  that  there  ia  any  mateiial 
difference  either  iu  the  original  constitution,  or  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  these  orbs.  We  shall  require  to  make  some  preliminary  remaiks 
by  way  of  illustration. 

First,  let  the  reader  imagine  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  observing 
a  series  of  waves,  uniformly  propagated  along  tbe  stream.  If  he  wiabea 
to  determine  the  height  of  these  waves,  he  will  have  to  lemaia  ntisfied 
with  a  rough  approximation  only.  AEany  methods  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  but  none  on  whose  exact  accuracy  he  can  depend.  It  mi^t 
seem  that  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  brtadlk 
of  tbe  waves,  that  is,  the  distance  between  successive  crests.     A  very 
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■fmple  method,  howerer,  will  eulHco  to  determine  this  feature  of  the 
waves,  with  any  required  degree  of  accuracy.  Let  the  observer,  fixing 
his  eye  on  a  certain  wave,  walk  any  measured  distance  (aay  100  yards)  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  wave  is  moving.  Suppose  he  accomplishes  this 
distance  in  65  secoude.  He  knows,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  transmiBsion 
of  the  waves  is  100  yards  in  65  seconds.  Let  him  now,  standing  still 
for  65  seconds,  count  the  numher  of  crests  that  pass  him  in  that  time. 
Suppose  360  pass  him.  Then,  from  his  first  observation,  he  knows  that 
the  first  which  passed  him  has  travelled  100  yards  from  him.  Within 
that  distance  all  the  860  waves  are  uniformly  distributed.  Thus  the 
breadth  of  each  is  ^\^th  part  of  100  yards,  or  ten  inches.  This  result  is 
perfectly  reliable,  if,  during  his  second  observation,  his  position  on  the 
bank  baa  been  unchanged.  But  let  us  imagine-that  he  has  made  this 
observation  firom  n  truck — on  rails  by  the  canal's  edge^and  tliat,  un- 
noticed by  him,  the  truck  has  glided  uniformly  along  the  rnila.  First, 
suppoae  that  this  motion  has  taken  place  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  waves,  and  that  while  he  ia  connting  the  passing  crests  the  truck  glides 
■  distance  of  20  yards.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  last  wave  passes  him, 
the  first  ia  120  yards,  instead  of  100,  from  him.  Thus  the  560  waves  are 
diatcibuted  over  120  yards,  and  the  true  breadth  of  each  is  jjgth  part 
of  120  yards,  or  twelve  inches.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  track  had 
moved  over  20  yards,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  waves,  it  is  equally 
obvions  that  the  860  waves  are  distributed  over  only  80  yards,  and  the 
true  breadth  of  each  is  therefore  3-J^u^th  part  of  60  yards,  or  only  eight 
inches.  Similarly,  at  whatever  rate  the  truck  moves,  it  is  evident  the 
observer  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  result  of  bis  observations.  If  it 
morea  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  waves  travel,  they 
appear  narrower,  if  it  moves  with  them  tJiey  appear  broader,  than  they 
really  are.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  truck  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  waves  travel,  in  which 
case  (if  we  could  suppose  the  observer  to  remain  unconscious  of  thaf 
motion)  all  undulation  would  appear  to  him  to  have  ceased,  and  the  water 
to  have  a  waved  but  unmoving  surface. 

Let  us  now  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  atrial  waves  produdng  sound. 
Corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  waves  before  considered,  we  must  now 
apeak  of  the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  that  is,  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  producing  them.  This  determines  the  loudness  of  the  sound, 
and,  vice  versd,  the  loudness  of  different  sounds  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  producing  them.  We 
might  still  speak  of  the  breadth  of  the  waves,  or  the  distance  between 
successive  points  of  equal  concentration  ;  we  shall,  however,  speak  of  this 
distance  as  the  leTigth  of  the  waves,  that  being  the  more  usual  mode  of 
expression.  This  feature  determines  the  note  of  a  sound,  and  from  the 
note  we  may,  in  turn,  determine  the  length  of  the  waves  producing  it. 
But  let  ns  consider  if  this  determination  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  depended 
on.    If  tite  obaerrer  and  the  source  of  sound  are  both  at  rest,  or  both 
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moTiDg  in  ttie  same  direction  with  equnl  vclocitiet,  there  i>  no  reason  for 
doubling  tlie  corri-ctni'sa  of  this  critcrian.  But  if  eitlicr  tlie  obBeirer  or 
the  source  of  sound  is  moving,  or  if  both  are  in  motion,  in  difTcrent 
directions,  may  we  not  imagipe  that  in  this  caEe,  as  in  the  former,  ilia 
length  of  the  naves  will  no  longer  be  correctly  determined  from  the  nolr, 
unless  the  observer  takes  such  motion,  or  motions,  into  accoontT  We 
should  expect  that  the  waves  would  appear  shorter,  that  is,  tlie  note  of 
the  sound  higher,  if  the  observer's  distance  from  the  source  of  sound  a 
diminishing,  and  vice  versd.  To  produce  an  appreciable  efiect,  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  observer  and  the  source  of  sound  muat  bear  an 
appreciable  relation  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  or  more  tbau  740  mile*  an 
hour.  A  Telocity  sufficiently  great  for  this  purpose  may  readily  be 
obtuned  ou  a  railway.  A  velocity  of  thirty-aeven  milea  an  hour,  or 
j'gth  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  would  sensibly  affect  the  note  ofaoy  aonnd, 
supposing  our  theory  to  be  correct.  On  this  point  we  ore  no  longer  left 
in  doubL  Xbe  results  of  experiments  tried  on  the  railway  naitiDg 
Utrecht  and  Maarsen  have  been  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  pre* 
dictions  framed  on  the  hypothesis  we  have  stated.  These  cxperimeais 
are  thus  described  by  the  late  Professor  Nichol: — "  At  intervals  of  some- 
thing upwards  of  a  thousand  yards  were  placed  three  groups  of  mu$idan«, 
who  remained  motionless  during  the  reqtu^le  period.  Another  msnciao 
on  the  railway  sounded,  at  intervals,  one  uniform  note ;  and  its  efit«t«  on 
the  eurs  of  the  stationary  musiciaas  have  been  fully  published,  from 
these  certainly — from  the  recorded  changes  between  grave  and  the  more 
acute,  and  vice  versd,  confirming  even  munerieally  what  the  relative 
velocities  might  have  enabled  one  to  predict, — it  appears  justifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  general  theory  is  correct,  and  that  the  note  of  any 
sound  may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly  changed,  by  the  velodly  of 
the  individual  hearing  it"^-<a:  (it  should  have  been  added)  of  the  stmrce  of 
sound  itself. 

We  shall  now  present  the  theory  of  M.  Doppler  on  tlie  colours  of 
the  double  stars.  The  illustrations  we  have  given  will  enable  tlie 
reader  to  anticipate  its  nature.  Light  also  is  propagated  by  undulatioD^ 
which  are  conceived  to  take  place  in  an  ethereal  medium  of  nearly  infioiW 
elasticity  and  impalpability,  occupying  all  space,  and  the  pores  of  solid 
bodies.  But  the  undulations  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  travel  with 
a  velocity  that  the  human  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  follow ;  they  are  also 
of  inconceivable  minuteness.  They  are  produced  by  vibrations  wfaoae 
nature  is  far  from  simple;  speaking  generally,  however,  we  may  Bay  tbnt 
their  amplitude  determines  the  intensity  of  ih&  light  produced,  while  the 
length  of  the  waves  formed  by  them  determines  the  coiovr  of  the  light  In 
general,  waves  of  different  lengths  are  commingled,  but  from  the  colour  of 
the  light,  we  can  determine  the  average  length  of  the  waves  producing  it. 
Now,  guided  by  the  two  illustrations  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  ea^ 
see  that  this  determination  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  accurate,  unka 
the   observer  and  the  source  of  light  ore  approacliing,  or  septiaUo^ 
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Vith  a  Tclodty  bearing  on  appreclttble  relatioo  to  the  velocltj  of  light. 
Thia  Telocity,  ,it  is  well  bDOum,  is  no  lesa  tlian  191,500  miles  Ja  eoch 
Mcond  of  time.  Every  species  of  motion  ■mtii  which  ve  are  fiimiliar 
seems  absolute  rest  whea  compared  with  this  iocoDceivable  Telocity. 
But  there  are  motions  among  tihe  stars — orbital  motions  iti  double, 
triple,  and  multiple  eyatema,  and  proper  motions  of  these  systems, 
and  of  single  stnra  —  whose  Telocitioa  bear  some  proportion  even  to 
the  immense  velocity  of  light.  Our  own  sun,  with  hla  attendant  planets, 
is  travelUag  through  space  with. a  comparatiTely  slow  movement,  his 
velocity  having  been  calculated  at  about  150,000,000  miles  in  a  fear. 
Bat  we  cannot  doabt  that  the  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  and  systems 
of  stars,  are  far  greater  than  this.  We  would  more  particularly,  however, 
call  attention  to  the  orbital  motions  in  double  aystems  of  stars.  In  some 
of  these,  in  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  is  great,  each  member 
sweeps  with  amaziog  velocity  over  that  portion  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the 
position  of  closest  approach  or  periaster.  And  in  many  cases,  owing 
to  the  immensity  of  the  orbits  described,  this  Telocity  is  maintained,  with 
little  change,  for  many  years.  Now,  neglecting  for  a  moment  all  consi- 
deration of  the  proper  motion  common  to  each  member  of  the  system, 
let  ns  consider  the  effects  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  two  stars.  Where 
the  plane  in  which  these  movements  take  place  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  observer  on  earth,  it  is  obvious  they  can  produce  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  distance  of  either  star  from  him.  When,  how- 
CTer,  thia  plane  is  coincident  with,  or  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to,  the  line 
of  sight,  then,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  their  paths,  the  atora  are 
rapidly  changing  their  distances  from  the  observer,  one  moving  from,  the 
other  towards  him,  or  vice  vend.  Where  one  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  its  velodty  will  be  proportionately  greater.  In  triple  and  multiple 
systems  similar  movements  will  take  place,  not  only  in  double  members 
of  such  systems,  but  whenever  such  a  system,  or  a  part  of  one,  is  divided 
into  two  clustera,  each  revolving  in  an  orbit  of  considerable  eccentricity 
about  the  other. 

M.  Doppler  utges  that  the  considcrativis  we  have  detailed  are  sufEcient 
to  account  for  the  colours  of  the  stars  generally,  but  especially  for  the 
colours  seen  so  conspicuously  in  double,  triple,  and  multiple  systems.  He 
supposes  that  all  the  stars  are  white,  or  nearly  so ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
differ  little  from  our  sun  in  their  original  constitution  and  present  stage  of 
development.  Where  a  star  appears  to  be  coloured  violet,  indigo,  blue,  or 
green,  he  conceives  that,  owing  to  its  orbital  motion,  its  proper  motion,  the 
motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  or  these  combined,  it  is  approaching 
us,  with  more  or  less  velocity,  according  to  its  apparent  colour.  If  this  colour 
is  violet,  the  velocity  of  its  approach  is  greatest ;  if  the  apparent  colour  la 
green,  this  velocity  is  least.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  a  star  appears  to  be 
coloured  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  he  conceives  that,  from  similar  causes,  it  is 
moving  with  more  or  less  velocity  from  us, — a  star  that  appears  red  having 
the  greatest  velocity  from  us,  one  diat  appears  yellow  the  least     On 
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tills  snppoaiiioQ,  ive  could  readily  tinderatand  vhy  the  memlien  ti 
double  systems  would  exhibit  a  greater  Tariety  of  cdcurs  than  the 
Bingle  Stan.  The  latter  would  owe  their  apparent  colours  to  their  proper 
motions  only,  the  former  to  the  combiuation,  in  diflerent  ways,  of  dieir 
proper  motions  with  their  orbita!  moTementB.  Tha  complementary 
coloura  of  so  many  double  stars  wontd  also  be  eaaily  accounted  for. 
Tiiese  coloura  would  simply  imply,  according  to  M.  Doppler's  theory,  that 
the  two  members  of  such  a  system  were  moviog  in  opposte  dinectiona, 
with  respect  to  the  observer  on  earth.  But  we  have  already  shown  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  most  necessarily  happen,  the  theory  offers  no  expla- 
nation of  the  absence  of  colours  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrom,  in 
ungle  stars,  and  the  prevalence  (on  the  whole)  even  among  dcnble  and 
multiple  ators,  of  coloura  denotiag  separation,  over  those  denoting 
approach ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an  espansiou,  or,  as  it  were,  an 
unwinding  of  our  galaxy,  to  be  taking  place,  at  to  vast  a  rate  as  to  pro- 
duce a  velocity  of  separation  (on  the  whole)  among  its  m^nbera  equi- 
valent to  the  observed  prevalence  of  colours  from  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  It  may  be  su^ested  as  a  possible  explanation,  that  light  from 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  suffers  more  by  extinction  or  absorption,  in 
traverung  our  atmosphere,  and  (probably)  the  ether  occupying  ^lace, 
than  light  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  reader  is,  doubtleae, 
already  fimiiliar  with  this  property  aa  the  received  explanation  of  die  bias 
colour  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  beautiful  hues  of  twilight. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  the  importance,  eren  the 
mi^ificence,  of  the  speculations  we  have  just  described ;  nor  need  we,  tax 
the  other  hand,  remind  him  that  they  are,  as  yet,  only  speculatioos.  If 
tbey  should  be  confirmed  by  observation  and  experiment— «  work  which 
must,  necessarily,  be  one  of  time — Ihey  wilt  not  merely  explain  a  difficult, 
and  remove  an  apparent  anomaly,  but  they  will  bectane  of  incalci^able 
service  in  future  investigations,  At  present,  astrcmomers  are  quite  tmable 
to  determine  the  real  direction  of  the  motion  of  any  star.  It  requires 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  modem  instruments  to  detect  and  measure  the 
apparent  modon  of  a  star  on  .the  celestial  vault  But  this  ia  only  a 
portion,  in  many  cases  but  a  small  portion,  of  the  star's  real  motion. 
The  other  portion — that  is,  its  motion  directly  from,  or  towards,  the 
observer — it  is  utterly  hopeless  for  him  to  attempt  to  measure  by  tlte 
most  delicate  instrument.  The  nearest  and  brightest  star  presents  no 
appredable  disc,  in  the  most  powerful  telescope  yet  made ;  and 
auppodog,  even,  that  we  could  discern  the  disc  of  any  star,  yet  any 
change  in  its  magnitude,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  star's  light,  must  be  so 
excessively  minute,  save  possibly  in  one  or  two  exceptional  case^ 
that  the  most  delicate  instrument  would  fuil  to  detect,  and  far  mor« 
to  measure  it.  But,  if  H.  Doppler's  theory  were  established,  ve 
should  at  once  obtain  a  measure  of  this  very  motion,  and  one  far  mon 
exact  and  tmstnorthy  than  any  yet  obtained  of  the  transverse  motioo 
of  the  stars.  Again,  this  theory  if  confirmed,  would  affco'd  a  more  pow<eriaI 
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meaos  than  any  we  yet  possess  of  confirming,  or  disproving,  tte  supposed 
cxiatence  of  vast  opaque  orbs,  disturbing  or  modifying  the  motions 
of  many  of  the  fixed  etors.  In  these,  and  many  kindred  subjects,  of 
great  interest  to  the  inquiring  mind,  this  theory  would  poweirully  ud  our 


At  present,  we  must  be  content  to  view  M.  Doppler'a  inquiries  simply 
as  we  should  any  other  speculations,  not  confirmed,  hardly  even  suggested 
by  observation  and  experiment.  It  will  be  established  or  confuted  by 
Ihe  observations  of  the  next  few  years.  It  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
observed  colours  and  changes  of  colour  of  single  stats,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  the  variationa  of  motion,  known  to  be  taking  place  irom  year 
to  year,  within  double  and  multiple  syatems.  The  investigations  of  atsr 
■pectra,  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Astronomar  Royal,  will 
doubtless  reveal  much  as  to  the  conatitution  of  these  orbs.  How  iar  the 
obeerred  colours,  or  absence  of  colours,  in  nebule,  can  be  applied  to 
the  investigation,  it  is,  as  yet,  useless  to  inquire,  sbce  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  at  present,  of  the  constitutions,  distances,  or  motions  of  these 
mysteriooa  members  of  the  universe. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  quotation  which  appeara  to  us  to  confirm  to 
some  extent  the  views  of  M.  Doppler.  In  the  accounts  handed  down  to 
uaof  the  celebrated  new  star  that  was  seen  in  the  year  1572,  the  following 
words  are  used  in  describing  its  gradual  disappearance,  during  which,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  it  was  moving  away  from  the  earth,  with  a  great 
and  constantly  increaong  velocity  :— "  Aa  it  decreased  in  size,  to  it  varied 
tn  colour ;  at  first  ita  light  was  white  and  extremely  iM^ght ;  it  then  became 
yellowith,  aJleiKorde  of  a  Tuddy  colour,  like  Mara,  aadfrtitlied  with  a  paU 
lieid  colour" 
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PAET  II. 

CocsiK  HoLHAH  gtiTe  IDQ  the  weekly  county  newspaper  to  read  alond 
to  her,  while  she  mended  stockings  out  of  a  high  piled-up  basket, 
Phillia  helping  her  mother.  I  read  and  read,  unr^rdful  of  the  words 
I  vrta  tittering,  thinking  or  all  manner  of  other  things;  of  the  bright 
colour  of  FhilJis'B  hfur,  as  the  afternoon  snn  fell  on  her  bending  head;  of 
the  silence  of  the  house,  which  enabled  me  to  hear  the  doable  tick  of  the 
old  clock  which  stood  half-way  up  the  utairs  ;  of  the  variety  of  inuti- 
culate  noises  which  couun  Holmaa  made  while  I  read,  to  show  ber  sfin- 
pathy,  wonder,  or  horror  at  the  ncwap^er  intelligence.  The  trsaqoil 
monotony  of  that  hour  made  me  feel  as  if  I  bad  lived  for  ever,  and  sbcnU 
live  for  ever  droning  out  paragraphs  in  that  warm  sunny  room,  with  ny 
two  quiet  hearers,  and  the  curled-np  pussy  cat  sleeping  on  the  heartfa- 
rng,  and  the  clock  on  the  houae-staira  perpetually  clicking  out  the 
passage  of  the  moments.  By-and-by  Betty  the  servant  came  to  the  door 
into  the  kitchen,  and  made  a  sign  to  Fhillis,  who  put  ber  balf-mended 
stocking  down,  and  went  away  to  tho  kitchen  without  a  word.  Looli^ 
At  cousin  Holman  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  I  saw  that  ahe  had  draffcd 
her  chin  upon  her  breast,  and  bad  Mien  &st  aaleep.  I  pnt  the  nnni- 
paper  down,  and  was  nearly  following  her  example,  when  a  waft  of  air 
from  some  unseen  source,  slightly  opened  the  door  of  conunoaication  with 
the  kitchen,  that  Phillia  must  have  left  unfastened  ;  and  I  saw  part  of  bar 
fignre  aa  she  sate  by  the  dresser,  peeling  apples  with  quii^  dext«ritj  of 
£nger,  but  with  repeated  turnings  of  her  head  towards  some  book  lying 
on  the  dresser  by  her.  I  softly  roee,  and  as  eoltly  went  into  the  kitcltai, 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  before  she  was  aware  of  my  neighboor- 
hood,  I  had  seen  that  the  book  was  in  a  language  unknown  to  me,  and  the 
running  title  was  Ulnftrno.  Juat  aa  I  was  making  oat  the  lelationalup 
of  this  word  to  "  infernal,"  she  started  and  tamed  round,  and,  as  if  con- 
tinning  her  thought  aa  she  spoke,  she  sighed  out — 

"  Oh  1  it  is  so  difficult  t  Can  you  help  me  7"  putting  ber  fing;er  below 
a  line. 

"  Mo  I    II    Not  1 1    I  don't  even  know  what  langoage  it  is  in  I " 

"  Don't  you  see  it  is  Dante?"  she  replied,  almost  pcttdantly ;  she  did 
so  want  help. 

"Italian,  then?"  said  I,  dubiously;  for  I  was  not  quite  sure. 

"  Yes.  And  I  do  bo  want  to  make  it  out.  Fatlior  cnn  help  ine  a 
little,  for  be  knows  Latin ;  but  then  he  has  bo  little  time," 
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"  Ton  have  not  macb,  I  Bbould  think,  if  you  have  ofleO  to  try  and  do 
two  things  at  once,  as  you  are  cloing  now." 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing  !  Pather  bought  a  heap  of  old  books  cheap. 
And  I  knew  something  about  Dante  before;  and  I  have  always  liked 
Vii^l  60  much  !  Paring  apples  la  nothing,  if  I  could  only  make  out  this 
oUWtnliMn.     I  wish  you  knew  it." 

"I  wish  I  did,"  said  I,  moved  by  her  impetuosity  of  tone.  "If, 
DOW,  only  Mr.  Holdswoith  were  here  ;  he  can  speak  Ilaliou  like  anything, 
I  believe." 

"  Who  is  Mr,  Holdsworth  7  "  <aid  Phillis,  looking  up. 

"  Oh,  he's  our  head  engineer.  He's  a  regular  first-rate  fellow  I  He 
can  do  anything;"  my  hero-worship  and  my  pride  in  my  chief  all 
coming  into  play.  Besides,  if  I  was  Opt  clever  and  book-learned  myself 
it  was  something  to  belong  to  some  one  who  was. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  speaks  Italian  7  "  asked  Phillis. 

"  He  had  to  make  a  railway  through  Piedmont,  which  is  in  Italy,  I 
believe  ;  and  be  had  to  talk  to  all  the  workmen  in  Italian  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  eay  that  for  nearly  two  years  he  had  only  Italian  books  to  read 
in  the  queer  ontlaadish  places  be  was  in." 

"  Oh,  dear  1 "  said  Philiis;  "  I  wish "  and  then  she  stopped.     I 

was  not  quite  sure  whether  to  say  the  nest  thing  that  came  into  my 
mind ;  but  I  said  it. 

"  Could  I  ask  him  anything  about  your  book,  or  your  difficulties?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  she  made  reply^ 

"  No  I  I  think  not.  Thank  3'oa  very  much,  though.  I  can  generally 
puzzle  a  thing  out  in  time.  And  then,  perhaps,  I  remember  it  better 
than  if  some  one  had  helped  me.  I'll  put  it  away  now,  and  you  muet 
move  off,  for  Tve  got  to  make  the  paste  for  the  piesj  we  always  have  a 
cold  dinner  on  Sabbaths," 

"  But  I  may  stay  and  help  you,  mayn't  17" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  not  that  you  can  help  at  all,  but  I  like  to  have  you 
with  me." 

I  was  both  flattered  and  annoyed  at  this  strmghtforward  avowal.  I 
was  pleased  that  she  liked  me;  but  I  was  young  coxcomb  enough  to  have 
wished  to  play  tbe  lover,  and  I  was  quite  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  if 
she  bad  any  idea  of  the  kind  in  her  head  she  would  never  have  ^ken 
out  eo  frankly.  I  comforted  myself  immediately,  however,  by  finding  out 
that  the  grapes  were  sour.  A  groat  tall  girl  in  a  pinafore,  half  a  bead 
taller  than  I  was,  reading  books  that  I  had  never  beard  of,  and  talking 
about  them  too,  as  of  far  more  interest  than  any  mere,  personal  subjects; 
that  was  the  last  day  on  which  I  ever  thought  of  my  dear  cousin  Phillis 
as  the  possible  mistress  of  my  beai-t  and  life.  But  we  wei-e  all  the 
greater  friends  for  this  idea  ieing  utterly  put  away  and  buried  out 
of  sight. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  minister  came  borne  from  Hornby.  He  had 
been  calling  on  tbe  difieient  members  of  his  flock ;  and  unsatisfoctory 
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work  it  had  proved  to  bim,  it  seemed  from  tlie  frogmeDts  tiaat  dropped 
out  of  his  thoughts  into  bis  talk. 

"  I  don't  see  the  men ;  they  are  all  at  their  baainess,  tbelr  ahops,  (h- 
their  irarGhousea  ;  the;  ought  to  be  there.  I  bare  no  fault  to  find  with 
them ;  only  if  a  pastor's  teaching  or  words  of  admoni^on  are  good  for 
BQjtbing,  they  are  needed  by  the  men  aa  much  as  by  the  women." 

"  Cannot  you  go  and  see  them  in  their  places  of  business,  and  remind 
them  of  their  Cliristian  privil^ea  and  duties,  minister  7 "  asked  conan 
Holman,  who  evidently  thought  that  her  husband's  words  ooold  nerer  be 
out  of  place. 

"No!"  said  he,  shaking  bis  head.  "I  judge  them  by  myself.  If 
there  are  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  I  am  getting  in  the  hay  just  ready  for 
loading,  and  run  sure  to  come  in  the  night,  I  should  look  ill  upon  brother 
Bobinson  if  be  came  into  the  field  to  speak  abont  serious  things." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  lather,  you  do  good  to  the  women,  and  perhaps 
they  repeat  what  you  have  said  to  them  to  tber  husbands  and  children  T  " 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  for  I  cannot  reach  the  men  directly ;  bnt 
the  women  are  apt  to  tarry  before  coming  to  me,  ta  put  on  ribbons  and 
gauds;  as  if  they  could  hear  the  message  I  bear  to  them  best  in  ihdr 

smart  clothes.     Mrs.  Dobson  to-day Fbillis,  I  am  thanklhi  thoa  doct 

not  care  for  the  vanities  of  dress  I  " 

Phillia  reddened  a  little  as  she  said,  in  a  low  humble  voice, — 

"But  I  do,  &ther,  I'm  alraid.  I  often  wish  I  coold  wear  pret^- 
coloured  ribbons  round  my  throat  like  the  squire's  daughters." 

"  It's  but  natural,  minister  I  "  said  his  wife ;  "  Pm  not  above  liking  a 
silk  gown  better  than  a  cotton  one,  myself!  " 

"  The  love  of  dress  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare,"  said  he,  gravely. 
"  The  true  adornment  is  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  And,  wife,"  said  h^ 
as  a  sudden  thought  crossed  his  mind,  "  in  that  matter  I,  too,  bare  stimed. 
I  vranted  to  ask  you,  could  we  not  sleep  in  the  grey  room,  instead  of  our 
own?" 

"  Sleep  in  the  grey  room  T— change  our  room  at  this  time  o'  day  T  " 
cousin  Holman  ask^,  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  It  would  save  me  from  a  daily  temptation  to  sngo'- 
Look  at  my  chin  !  "  he  continued ;  "  I  cut  it  this  morning — I  cut  it  cm 
Wednesday  when  I  was  shaving ;  Z  do  not  kuow  how  many  tames  I  hare 
cut  it  of  late,  and  all  from  impatience  at  seeing  Timothy  Cooper  at  his 
work  in  the  yard,"  ; 

"  He's  a  downright  lazy  tyke  !  "  said  comnn  Holman.  "  He's  cot 
worth  his  wage.  There's  but  little  he  can  do,  and  what  he  can  do,  he 
does  badly." 

"  True,"  said  the  minister.  "  But  he  is  but,  so  to  qteak,  r  hslf-wit ; 
and  yet  he  has  got  a  wife  and  children." 

"  More  shame  for  him  I  " 

"But  that  is  past  change.  And  if  I  tnm  him  off,  no  one  else  will 
take  him  on,     Tet  I  cannot  help  watching  him  of  a  morning  ss  he  got» 
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ssantering  about  hia  vork  in  the  jard;  and  I  watch,  and  I  watch,  till  the 
old  Adam  rises  strong  within  me  at  his  )azy  wnys,  and  some  day,  I  am 
a&aid,  I  shall  go  down  and  send  him  about  hia  business — let  alone  the 
way  in  which  he  makes  me  cut  myself  while  I  am  ahaTing — and  then 
his  wire  and  children  will  starve.  I  wish  we  could  move  to  the  grey 
room." 

I  do  not  remember  moch  more  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Hope  Fann. 
We  went  to  chapel  in  Heathbridge,  slowly  and  decoronsly  walking  along 
tha  lanes,  raddy  and  tawny  with  the  colouring  of  the  coming  autumn. 
The  minister  walked  a  little  before  ns,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  hts 
head  bent  down,  thinking  about  the  discourse  to  be  dtlivered  to  hia 
people,  conma  Uolman  said ;  and  we  spoke  low  and  quietly,  in  order  not 
to  intermpt  his  thoughts.  But  I  coidd  not  help  noticing  the  respectful 
greetings  which  he  received  from  both  rich  and  poor  as  we  went  along  ; 
greetings  which  he  acknowledged  with  a  kindly  wave  of  hia  hand,  but  with 
no  words  of  reply.  As  we  drew  near  the  town,  I  could  see  some  of  the 
young  fellows  we  met  cast  admiring  looks  on  PhiUis;  and  that  made  me  look 
too.  8be  had  on  a  white  gown,  and  a  short  black  silk  cloak,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  A  straw  bonnet  with  brown  ribbon  strings; 
that  was  all.  But  what  her  dress  wanted  in  colour,  her  sweet  bonny  Sux 
had.  The  walk  made  her  cheeks  bloom  like  the  rose  ;  the  very  whites 
of  her  eyes  had  a  blue  tinge  in  them,  and  her  dark  eyelashes  brought  out 
the  depth  of  the  blue  eyes  themselves.  Her  yellow  hair  was  put  away  aa 
straight  as  its  natural  ctirliness  would  allow.  If  she  did  not  perceive  the 
admiration  she  excited,  I  am  sure  consin  Holman  did  ;  ibr  she  looked  as 
fierce  and  as  proad  as  ever  her  quiet  face  could  look,  guarding  her 
treasure,  and  yet  glad  to  perceive  that  others  could  see  ihat  it  was  a 
treasure.  That  afternoon  1  bad  to  return  to  Eltham  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  day's  work.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  minister  and  hie  iamily 
were  all  "  exerdsed  in  spirit,"  aa  to  whether  they  did  well  in  asking  me 
to  repeat  my  vbils  at  the  Hope  Farm,  seeing  that  of  necesuty  I  must 
return  to  Ellham  on  the  sabbath-day.  HoM'ever,  they  did  go  on  asking 
roe,  and  I  went  on  visiting  them,  whenever  my  other  engagements  per- 
mitted me,  Mr.  Holdsworth  being  in  this  case,  aa  in  nil,  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent friend.  Nor  did  mj  new  acquaintances  oust  him  from  my  strong 
regard  and  admiration.  I  had  room  in  my  heart  for  all,  I  am  happy  to 
•ay,  and  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  kept  praSaing  each  to  the  other  in  a 
manner  which,  if  I  had  been  an  older  man,  living  more  amongst  people 
of  the  world,  I  should  have  thought  unwise,  as  well  aa  a  little  ridictdous. 
It  was  unwise,  certainly,  as  it  waa  almost  sure  to  cause  disappointment 
if  ever  tbey  did  become  acquainted ;  and  perhaps  it  was  ridiculous,  though 
I  do  not  think  we  any  of  ua  thought  it  ao  at  the  time.  The  minister  used 
to  listen  to  my  accounts  of  Mr.  Holdsworth's  many  accomplishmenti  and 
various  adventures  in  travel  with  the  truest  interest,  and  moat  kindly  good 
fiutb;  and  Mr.  Holdsworth  in  return  liked  to  hear  about  my  visits  to 
the  farm,  and  description  of  my  coumn's  life  therc-^Uked  it,  I  mean, 
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u  inucli  aa  he  liked  anything  tliat  waa  meielj  narrative,  without  leading 
to  action. 

So  I  nent  to  the  farm  certainly,  on  an  average, 'once  a  month  during 
that  autumn  ;  llie  course  of  life  there  was  so  peaceful  and  quiet, 
that  I  can  oaly  remember  one  Bmall  event,  and  that  was  one  that  I 
think  I  took  more  notice  of  than  any  one  else  :  Phillia  left  off  wearing  the 
pinafores  that  had  always  been  so  obaosiona  to  me  ;  I  do  not  know  why 
they  were  banished,  but  on  one  of  my  visits  I  found  them  replaced  by 
pretty  linen  aprons  in  the  morning,  and  a  black  silk  one  in  the  afternoon. 
And  the  blue  cotton  gown  became  a  brown  stuff  one  as  winter  drew  on; 
this  sounds  like  some  book  I  once  read,  in  which  a  migiatirai  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown  was  spoken  of  as  a  great  iamily  event. 

Towards  Christmas  my  dear  father  came  to  see  me,  and  to  consult 
Mr.  Holdsworth  about  the  improvement  which  has  since  been  known  aa 
"  Manning's  driving  wheel."  Mr.  Holdsworth,  aa  I  think  1  have  before 
said,  had  a  very  great  regard  for  my  father,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  same  great  machine-shop  in  which  Mr.  Holdsworth  had  served  hia 
apprenticeship  ;  and  he  and  my  £ither  had  many  mutual  jokes  about  one 
of  these  gentlemen-apprentices  who  used  to  set  about  his  smith's  work  in 
white  wash-leather  gloves,  for  fear  of  spoiliog  his  hands.  Mr.  Holdsworth 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  father  as  Laving  the  same  kind  of  genius  for 
mechanical  invention  as  that  of  George  Stephenson,  and  my  &ther  had 
come  over  now  to  con.'tulc  him  about  several  improvements,  as  well  aa  an 
oiFer  of  partnership.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  mutual 
regard  of  these  two  men.  Ni.  Holdsworth,  young,  handsome,  keenj 
well-dressed,  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  youth  of  Elthaiii;  my 
father,  in  his  decent  but  unfashionable  Sunday  clothes,  hia  plain,  sensible 
fece  full  of  hard  lines,  the  marks  of  toil  and  thought, — his  bands,  bladc- 
ened  beyond  the  power  of  soap  and  water  by  years  of  labour  in  the 
foundry ;  speaking  a  strong  Northern  dialect,  while  Mr.  Holdsworth  had 
a  long  Bolt  drawl  in  his  voice,  as  many  of  the  Southerners  have,  and  ins 
reckoned  in  Eltham  to  give  himself  aira. 

Although  most  of  my  fiither's  leisure  time  was  occupied  with  coo- 
versntions  about  the  business  I  have  mentioned,  he  felt  that  be  ought  not 
to  leave  Eltham  without  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  relations  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  his  son.  So  he  ond  I  ran  up  on  an  engine  along  tb« 
incomplete  line  as  far  as  Heathbridge,  and  went,  by  invitation,  to  spoid  a 
day  at  the  farm. 

It  was  odd  and  yet  pleasant  to  me  to  perceive  how  these  two  men, 
each  having  led  up  to  this  point  such  totally  dissimilar  lives,  seemed  to 
come  together  by  instinct,  after  one  quiet  straight  look  into  esch  oth«T^ 
faces.  My  iather  was  a  thin,  wiry  man  of  five  ibot  seven  ;  the  minister 
was  a  broad-shouldered,  fresh -coloured  man  of  aiz  foot  one ;  they  were 
neither  of  them  great  talkers  in  general — perhaps  tlie  minister  the  most 
B0-— but  mey  spoke  much  to  each  other.  My  father  went  into  the  fields 
with  the  minister  j  I  think  I  see  him  now,  with  hia  hands  behind  his  bad^ 
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liatening  intently  Uf  all  explanations  of  tillage,  and  tlie  difiVrent  processes 
of  inning;  occasionally  taking  up  an  implement,  as  if  unconsciously,  and 
examining  it  with  n  critical  eye,  and  notr  and  then  asking  a  question, 
vhich  I  could  see  was  considered  as  pertinent  by  his  companion.  Then 
we  returned  to  look  at  the  cattle,  housed  and  bedded  in  e.Tpectntion  of  the 
enow-storm  hanging  black  on  the  western  horizon,  and  my  father  learned 
the  points  of  a  cow  with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  meant  to  turn  farmer. 
He  had  ilia  little  book  that  he  used  for  mechanical  memoranda  and 
measurements  in  his  pocket,  and  he  took  it  out  to  write  down  "  straight 
back,"  "  small  muzzle,"  "  deep  barrel,"  and  I  know  not  what  else,  under 
the  head  "  cow."  He  was  very  critical  nn  a  turnip- catting  machine,  the 
clumsiness  of  which  first  incited  him  to  talk  ;  and  when  we  went  into  the 
house  ha  sat  thinking  and  quiet  for  a  bit,  while  Phillis  and  her  mother 
made  the  Inst  preparations  for  tea,  with  a  little  unheeded  apology  from 
cou^n  Holman,  because  we  were  not  sitting  in  the  best  parlour,  which  she 
tliought  might  bo  chilly  on  so  cold  a  night.  I  wanted  nothing  better  than 
the  blazing,  crackling  fire  that  sent  a  glow  over  all  the  house-place,  and 
warmed  the  snowy  dags  under  our  feet  till  they  seemed  to  have  more  heat 
than  the  crimson  rug  right  in  front  of  the  fire.  After  tea,  as  Fhillis  and 
I  were  talking  together  very  happily,  I  heard  an  irrepressible  exclamatioa 
from  cousin  Holman, — ■ 

"  Whatever  is  the  man  about !  " 

And  on  looking  round,  I  sow  my  father  taking  a  straight  burning 
stick  out  of  the  fire,  and,  after  waiting  for  a  minute,  and  examining  the 
charred  end  to  see  if  it  waa  fitted  for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  hard- 
wood dresser,  scoured  to  the  last  pitch  of  whiteness  and  cleanliness,  and 
bt^an  drawing  with  the  stick  ;  the  best  substitute  for  chalk  or  charcoal 
within  his  reach,  for  his  pocket-book  pencil  was  not  strong  or  bold  enough 
for  his  purpose.  When  he  had  done,  he  began  to  explain  his  new  model 
of  a  tnmip-cntting  machine  to  the  minister,  who  had  been  watching  him 
in  silence  all  the  time.  Cousin  Holman  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  a 
duster  out  of  a  drawer,  and,  under  pretence  of  being  as  much  interested 
Bsherhusbandin  the  drawing,  was  secretly  tTyingonan  outside  mark  how 
easily  it  would  come  off,  and  whether  it  would  leave  her  dresser  as  white 
as  before.  Then  Phillis  was  sent  for  the  book  on  dynamics,  nbont  which  I 
had  been  consulted  during  my  first  visit,  and  my  father  had  to  explain 
many  difficulties,  which  he  did  in  language  as  clear  as  his  mind,  making 
drawings  with  his  stick  wherever  they  were  needed  as  illustrations,  the 
minister  sitting  with  his  massive  head  resting  on  his  hands,  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  almost  unconscious  of  Phillis,  leaning  over  and  listening  greedily, 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  sucking  in  information  like  her  father's  own 
daughter.  I  was  rather  sorry  for  cousin  Holman ;  I  had  been  ho  once  or 
twice  before ;  for  do  what  she  would  she  was  completely  nnable  even  to 
understand  the  pleasure  her  husband  and  daughter  took  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  much  less  to  care  in  the  least  herself  for  the  puranits  themselves, 
and  was  thus  unavoidably  thrown  out  of  some  of  their  interests.    I  bod 
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once  ot  tnice  (boaght  she  was  a  little  jealona  of  Iter  «wn  child,  aa  a  fitter 
compaaion  for  her  husband  than  she  was  herself;  aad  I  fnncied  the 
minister  himself  was  aware  of  this  feeling,  foi  I  had  noticed  an  occaaional 
Buddea  change  of  subject,  and  a  tendemeaa  of  appeal  in  hia  voice  as  he 
■poke  to  her,  which  alwaja  made  her  look  contented  and  peaceful  again. 
I  do  not  think  that  Phillis  ever  perceived  these  little  ehadows;  in  the  firat 
place,  ahe  had  auch  complete  reverence  for  her  parents  that  she  listened  tg 
them  both  aa  if  the7  had  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  beaidea,  ahe 
vras  always  t4xi  mnch  engrossed  with  any  matter  in  hand  to  think  about 
other  people's  manners  and  looks. 

This  night  I  could  see,  though  she  did  not,  how  much  ahe  was  winning 
on  ray  father.  She  asked  a  few  questiona  which  showed  that  ahe  had 
followed  his  explanations  up  to  that  point ;  possibly,  too,  her  unusual 
beauty  might  have  something  to  do  with  hia  favourable  impression  of  her  ; 
but  he  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  hia  admiration  of  her  to  her  father 
and  mother  in  her  absence  from  the  room ;  and  from  that  eveulog  I  date 
a  project  of  his  which  came  out  to  me  a  day  or  two  aAerwards,  aa  we  ata 
in  my  little  three-cornered  room  in  Eltham. 

"  Paul,"  he  began,  "  I  never  thought  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  but  I  think 
it's  coming  upon  me.  Some  folk  are  making  a  deal  of  my  new  machine 
(calling  it  by  ita  technical  name),  "  and  Ellison,  of  the  Borough  Green 
Works,  haa  gone  so  far  aa  to  ask  me  to  be  his  partner." 

"  Mr.  Ellison  the  Justice  I — who  Uves  in  King  Street  7  why,  he  drives 
his  carriage  I  "  said  I,  doubting,  yet  exultant. 

"  Ay,  lad,  John  Ellison.  But  that's  no  sign  that  I  shall  drive  mj 
cnri'iage.  Though  I  should  like  to  save  thy  mother  walking,  for  ohe'a 
not  so  young  as  she  was.  But  that's  a  long  way  off,  any  how.  I  reckon 
I  should  start  with  a  third  profit.  It  might  be  seven  hundred,  or  it 
might  be  more.  I  should  like  to  have  the  power  to  work  out  some 
fitncies  o'  mine.  I  care  for  that  much  more  than  for  th'  brass.  And 
Ellison  has  no  lads ;  and  by  nature  the  business  would  come  to  thee 
in  course  o'  time.  Ellison's  lasses  are  but  bita  o'  things,  and  are  not 
like  to  come  by  husbands  just  yet ;  and  when  thej  do,  maybe  they'll  not 
be  in  the  medianical  line.  It  will  be  an  opening  for  thee,  lad,  if  tbon 
art  steady.  Tbou'rt  not  great  shakes,  I  know,  in  th'  inTeutiog  line ;  but 
many  a  one  gets  on  better  without  liaving  fancies  for  aomelhing  he  doca 
not  see  and  never  haa  seen.  I'm  right  down  glad  to  see  that  mother's 
cousins  are  such  uncommon  folk  for  sense  and  goodness.  I  have  taken 
the  minister  to  my  heart  like  a  brother ;  and  she  is  a  womanly  qniet 
sort  of  a  body.  And  I'll  tell  you  frank,  Paul,  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
me  if  ever  you  can  come  and  tel!  me  that  Phillis  Holman  is  like  to  be 
my  daughter.  I  think  if  that  lass  had  not  a  penny,  she  would  be  the 
making  of  a  man ;  and  she'll  have  yon  house  and  lands,  and  you  may  be 
her  match  yet  in  fortune  if  all  goes  well." 

I  was  growing  as  red  aa  fire  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  jet  I 
wanted  to  say  something ;   but  the  idea  of  having  a  wife  of  my  own  at 
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iome  future  day,  though  it  had  often  floated  about  is  my  own  head, 
sounded  so  strange  when  it  was  thus  first  spoken  about  by  my  father.  He 
aaw  my  confusion,  and  half  amiling  said,— 

"Well,  lad,  what  dost  say  to  the  old  father's  plans/  Thon  art  hot 
young,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  I  was  tby  age,  I  would  ha'  given  my 
right  hand  if  I  might  ha'  thought  of  the  chance  of  wedding  the  lass  I 
cared  for — ~" 

"  My  mother  7 "  asked  I,  a  little  struck  by  the  change  of  his  tone 
of  voice. 

"No  I  not  thy  mother.  Thy  mother  is  a  very  good  woman— none 
better.  No  1  th«  lass  I  oared  for  at  nineteen  ne'er  knew  how  I  loved  her, 
and  a  year  or  two  after  and  she  was  dead,  nnd  ne'er  knew.  I  think  she  would 
ha'  been  glad  to  ha'  known  it,  poor  Molly ;  but  I  bad  to  leave  the  place 
where  we  lived  for  to  try  to  earn  my  bread — and  I  meant  to  come  hack- 
but before  ever  I  did,  she  was  dead  and  gone  :  I  ha'  never  gone  there 
aince.  But  if  you  fancy  Fhillis  Holman,  and  can  get  her  to  &ncy  you, 
my  lad,  it  shall  go  different  with  you,  Paul,  to  what  it  did  with  your  &ther." 

I  took  counsel  with  myself  very  rapidly,  and  I  came  to  a  dear 
concluaion. 

"  Father,"  said  I,  "  if  I  &nded  Phillis  ever  so  much,  she  would  never 
&ncy  me.  I  like  her  as  much  as  I  could  like  a  uster  ;  and  she  likes  me 
as  if  I  were  her  brother — her  younger  brother." 

I  eould  see'  my  father's  coimtenance  fall  a  little. 

"You  Bee  she's  so  clever — she's  more  like  a  man  than  a  woman — sh6 
knows  Latin  and  Greek." 

"  She'd  forget  'em,  if  she'd  a  houseful  of  children,"  was  my  Other's 
comment  on  this. 

"  But  she  knows  many  a  thing  besides,  and  is  wise  as  well  as  learned ; 
she  has  been  so  much  with  her  father.  She  would  never  think  much  of 
me,  and  I  should  like  my  wife  to  think  a  deal  of  her  husband." 

"  It  is  not  just  book-learning  or  the  want  of  it  as  makes  a  wife  think 
much  or  little  of  her  husband,"  replied  my  father,  evidently  unwilling 
to  give  up  a  project  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.  "It's  a 
something — I  don't  rightly  know  how  to  call  it — if  he's  manly,  and 
senaible,  and  straightforward  ;  and  I  reckon  you're  that,  my  hoy." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  wife  taUer  than  I  am,  lather," 
said  I,  smiling ;  he  smiled  too,  but  not  heartily. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "It's  but  a  few  days  Tve  been 
thinking  of  it,  but  I'd  got  as  fond  of  my  notion  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  '' 
engine  as  Td  been  plamiing  out.  Here's  our  Paul,  thinks  I  to  myself,  a 
good  sensible  breed  o'  lad,  as  has  never  vexed  or  troubled  his  mother  or 
me;  with  a  good  business  opening  out  before  him,  age  nineteen,  not  so 
bod-looking,  though  perhaps  not  to  call  handsome,  and  hei'e's  his  cou^o, 
not  too  near  a  cooain,  but  just  nice,  as  one  may  say;  aged  seventeen, 
good  and  true,  and  well  brought  up  to  work  with  her  hands  as  well  as 
her  head ;  a  scholar, — but  that  can't  be  helped,  and  is  more  her  misfbr- 
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tnne  than  Let  fault,  seeing  ehe  ia  the  only  child  of  a  echolar— an  J  as  I 
said  afore,  once  she's  a  vife  and  a  mother  she'll  forget  it  all,  I'll  be  boimd, 
— with  a  good  fortune  in  land  and  house  when  it  ahall  please  the  Lord  to 
take  her  parents  to  himself  ;  with  eyes  like  poor  Molly's  for  beantf, 
'  a  colour  that  comes  and  goes  on  a  milk-white  skin,  and  as  pretty  a 
month " 

"Why,  Mr.  Manning,  what  fiiir  lady  are  yon  describing?"  asked 
Mr.  Holdsmorth,  who  had  come  qnicldy  and  suddenly  upon  our  tite-a-tilt, 
and  bad  caught  my  father's  last  words  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Both  my  father  and  I  felt  rather  abashed  ;  it  was  such  an  odd  subject 
for  US  to  be  talking  about  ;  but  my  father,  like  a  straightforward  simple 
man  as  he  waa,  spoke  out  the  truth. 

"  Tre  been  telling  Paul  of  Ellison's  offer,  and  saying  how  good  an 
opening  it  made  for  bim " 

"  I  wish  I'd  as  good,"  said  Mr.  Holdaworlh.  "  But  has  the  business  a 
'  pretty  mouth  ? '  " 

"  You're  always  eo  full  cf  your  joking,  Mr.  Holdaworth,"  said  my 
fatlier.  "  I  was  going  to  say  tliat  if  he  and  hia  cousin  Phillla  Holman 
liked  to  make  it  up  between  them,  I  would  put  no  spoke  in  the  wheel." 

"  Fhillis  Holman  !  "  said  Mr.  Holdsworth.  "  Is  she  the  daughter  of 
the  minister-farmer  out  at  Heathbridge  ?  Have  I  fceen  helping  on  the 
course  of  true  love  by  letting  you  go  there  so  often?  I  knew  nothiag 
of  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  know,"  said  I,  more  annoyed  than  I  chose  to 
show.  "  There  is  no  more  tnie  love  in  the  cnse  than  may  he  between  the 
first  brother  and  sister  you  may  choose  to  meet.  I  have  been  telling 
father  she  would  never  think  of  me;  she's  a  great  deal  taller  and 
tleverer  ;  and  Td  rather  be  taller  and  more  learned  than  jay  wife  when 

"  And  it  is  she,  then,  that  has  the  pretty  mouth  your  father  ^>oke 
about?  I  should  think  that  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  cdevemess  and 
learning.  But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  breaking  in  upon  your  last  ui^t; 
I  came  upon  business  to  your  father." 

And  then  he  and  my  lather  began  to  talk  about  many  things  that  bad 
no  interest  for  me  just  then,  and  I  began  to  go  over  again  my  conTtr- 
eation  with  my  father.  The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  lt:It  that 
I  had  spoken  truly  about  my  feelings  towards  Phillis  Holroan.  I  loved 
her  dearly  as  a  sister,  but  I  could  never  fancy  her  as  my  wife.  Still  less 
could  I  think  of  her  ever — yes,  condescending,  that  is  the  word — con- 
descending to  marry  me.  I  was  roused  from  a  reverie  on  what  I  should 
like  my  possible  wife  to  he,  by  hearing  my  father's  warm  praise  of  tb* 
minister,  as  a  most  unusual  character;  how  they  had  got  hack  from  the 
diameter  of  driving-wheels  to  the  sobject  of  the  Holmans  I  could  never  tell; 
but  I  saw  th.it  my  fiither'a  weighty  praises  were  e^tcititig  some  curiosity 
in  Mr.  Holdsworth's  mind;  indeed,  he  said,  almost  in  a  voice  of 
reproach,— 
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"  Whj',  Paul,  you  nercr  told  me  what  kind  of  a  fellow  tliis  miDietcr- 
consin  of  youra  waa  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  found  out,  sir,"  said  I.  "  But  if  I  had,  I  don't 
tlunk  you'd  have  listened  to  me,  as  you  have  done  to  my  father." 

"  No !  most  likely  not,  old  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Holdsworth,  laughing. 
And  ^;ain  and  afresh  I  saw  what  a  handsome  pleasant  clear  face  his  was; 
and  though  this  evening  I  bad  been  a  bit  put  out  with  him — through  his 
sudden  coming,  and  his  having  heard  my  fother'a  open-hearted  confidence 
— mj  hero  resumed  all  his  empire  over  me  by  his  bright  merry  laugh. 

And  if  he  had  not  resumed  hie  old  place  that  night,  he  would  have 
done  EO  the  next  day,  when,  afler  my  Other's  departure,  Mr.  Holdaworth 
spoke  about  him  with  such  just  respect  for  his  character,  such  ungrudging 
admiration  of  his  great  mechanical  genius,  that  I  was  compelled  to  sny, 
almost  unawares, — 

"  Thank  yoo,  sir.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Oh,  you're  not  at  all.  I  am  only  speaking  the  truth.  Here's  a  Bir- 
mingham workman,  self-educated,  one  may  say — having  never  associated 
with  stimulating  minds,  or  had  what  advantages  travel  and  contact  witli 
the  world  may  be  supposed  to  afford — working  out  his  own  thoughts  into 
steel  and  iron,  making  b  scientific  name  for  himself — a  fortune,  if  it  pleases 
him  to  work  for  money — and  keeping  his  singleness  of  heart,  his  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner ;  it  puts  me  out  of  patience  to  think  of  my  expensive 
schooling,  my  travels  hither  and  thither,'  my  heaps  of  scientific  books,  and 
I  hare  done  nothing  to  spesk  of.  But  it's  evidently  good  blood;  there's 
that  Mr.  Holman,  that  cousin  of  yours,  made  of  the  same  stuff." 

"But  he's  only  coudn  because  he  married  my  mother's  second 
cousin,"  said  I. 

"  That  knocks  a  pretty  theory  on  the  head,  and  twice  over,  too.  I 
should  like  to  make  Holman's  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  sure  they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you  at  Hope  Farm,"  aaid  I, 
eagerly.  "In  fiiot,  they've  asked  me  to  bring  you  several  times;  only 
I  thought  you  would  find  it  dull." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  can't  go  yet  though,  even  if  you  do  get  me  an  invita- 
tion ;  for  the  — Company  want  me  to  go  to  the Valley,  and 

look  over  the  ground  a  bit  for  them,  to  see  if  it  would  do  for  a  branch 
line ;  it's  a  job  which  may  tJike  me  away  for  eome  time ;  but  I  shall  be 
backwards  snd  forwards,  and  you're  quite  up  to  doing  what  is  needed  in 
my  absence;  the  only  work  that  may  be  beyond  you  is  keeping  old 
Jevons  from  drinking." 

He  went  on  giving  me  directions  about  the  management  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  line,  and  no  more  waa  aaid  then,  or  for  several  mouths, 

about  his  going  to  Hope  Farm.     He  went  off  into Volley,  a  dark 

overshadowed  dale,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  set  behind  the  hills  before 
four  o'clock  on  midsummer  afternoon. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  bronght  on  the  attack  of  low  fever  which  hs 
had  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  now  year;  he  waa  very  ill  for  many 
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weeks,  almost  many  months ;  a  marrisd  sifter — ^hii  only  reltdon,  I  think 
— came  down  from  London  to  nurBe  him,  and  I  went  over  to  him  when  I 
could,  to  aee  him,  and  give  him  "  mosculiae  news,"  u  he  called  it ;  reportB 
of  the  pcogr&a  of  the  line,  which,  I  am  glad  to  uy,  I  wss  able  to  cuij  ta 
in  his  abaence,  in  the  alow  gradunl  ■way  which  miited  the  company  beit, 
while  trade  was  in  a  languid  etate,  and  moB^  dear  in  the  market.  Of 
course,  with  this  occupation  for  my  ecan^  leisure,  I  did  not  often  go  onr 
to  Hope  Fann.  WfaeneTer  I  did  go,  I  met  with  a  thorough  welcome;  and 
manj  inquiriee  were  made  as  to  Holdsworth's  illnesa,  and  the  progtoi 
of  his  recovery. 

At  length,  in  Jnne  I  think  it  was,  he  was  sufficiently  recoTer«d  la 
come  back  to  hia  lodgings  at  Ellham,  and  resume  port  at  least  of  his  woifc. 
His  uster,  Mrs.  Bobinson,  bad  been  obliged  to  leare  him  some  weds 
before,  owing  to  some  epidemic  amongat  her  own  children.  Aa  long  ai  I 
had  seen  Mr.  Holdsworth  in  the  rooms  at  the  little  inn  at  Hautejdale, 
where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  an  inralld,  I  had  not 
beea  aware  of  the  visible  shake  his  fever  had  given  to  his  health.  But, 
once  back  in  the  old  lodgings,  where  I  had  always  seen  him  so  buoyant, 
eloquent,  decided,  and  vigoroua  in  fbrroer  daya,  my  spirits  sank  at  the 
change  in  one  whom  I  had  alwaya  regarded  with  a  strong  feeling  of  admiriog 
aflfectjon.  He  sank  into  ailence  and  despondency  after  the  least  exertion  i 
he  aeemed  aa  if  he  could  not  make  up  hia  mind  to  any  action,  or  elM 
that,  when  it  waa  made  up,  he  lacked  atrengtb  to  cany  out  his  purpoi&  Of 
course,  it  was  but  the  natural  state  of  slow  oonraleaoence,  after  so  ihai^ 
an  illness ;  but,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  know  this,  and  perhaps  I  repre- 
■ented  his  atate  aa  more  aerigus  than  it  waa  to  my  kind  relations  at  Hope 
Farm ;  who,  in  their  grave,  umple,  eager  way,  immediately  thought  of 
the  only  help  they  could  give. 

"  Bring  him  out  here,"  aaid  the  minister.  "  Our  air  here  is  good  to  a 
proverb ;  the  June  daya  are  fine ;  he  may  loiter  away  hia  Ume  in  the  baj- 
field,  and  the  sweet  smells  will  be  a  balm  in  themselves — better  than  physic.'' 

"  And,"  aaid  cousin  Holman,  scarcely  waiting  few  her  hurijand  (o 
finish  his  sentence,  "  tell  him  there  is  new  milk  and  freeh  ^ga  to  be  had 
for  the  asking;  it's  lucky  Daisy  has  just  calved,  for  her  milk  is  alvaji 
aa  good  as  other  cow's  cream  ;  and  there  is  the  plaid  room  with  tbs 
morning  sun  all  streaming  in." 

Phillis  aaid  nothing,  but  lucked  as  much  iatereated  in  the  project  tt 
any  one.  I  tqpk  it  up  myself.  I  wanted  them  to  aee  him ;  him  to  know 
them.  I  proposed  it  to  him  when  I  got  home.  He  waa  too  languid  after 
the  day's  fatigue,  to  be  willing  to  make  the  little  exertion  of  g<»Dg 
amongst  strangers  ;  and  diasppointed  me  by  almost  declining  to  meeapt 
the  invitation  I  broughL  The  next  morning  it  was  different;  he  ^olo- 
gized  for  hia  ungracionanesa  of  the  night  before;  and  told  me  that  hs 
would  get  all  things  in  train,  ao  as  to  be  reat^  to  go  out  with  me  U> 
Hope  Farm  on  the  following  Saturday. 

"  For  you  must  go  with  me,  Uannbg,"  said  he ;  "I  used  to  be  ai 
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impudent  a  fellow  as  need  be,  and  latlwr  liked  going  amongit  atrangers, 
and  makiDg  my  way ;  but  since  my  iUnesi  I  am  almoit  like  a  giil,  and 
torn  Iiot  and  cold  witb  Bbynesa,  as  they  do,  I  faocy." 

So  it  waa  fixed.  We  were  to  go  out  to  Hope  Form  on  Saturday 
afternoon;  and  it  waa  alao  understood  that  if  the  air  and  the  life  raited 
Mr.  Holdeworth,  be  was  to  remun  tbere  for  a  we^  or  ten  days,  doing  what 
work  be  could  at  that  end  of  the  line,  while  I  took  his  place  at  Eliham 
to  the  beat  of  my  ability.  I  grew  a  little  nervoua,  aa  the  time  drew  near, 
and  wondered  how  the  brilliant  Holdsworth  would  agree  with  the  quiet 
quaint  family  of  the  minitter ;  how  they  would  like  him,  and  many  of  hia 
half-foreign  waya.  I  tried  to  prepare  him,  by  telling  him  from  time  to 
time  little  things  about  the  goinga-on  at  Hope  Farm. 

■<  Muining,"  eaid  he,  "  I  see  you  don't  think  1  am  half  good  oiougb 
for  your  friends.     Out  with  it,  man." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  boldly.  "  I  think  you  are  good ;  but  I  don't  know 
if  you  are  quite  (^  their  kind  of  goodneos." 

"And  you've  found  out  already  that  there  ia  a  greater  chance  of 
disagreement  between  two  '  kinds  of  goodneea,'  each  baring  ita  own 
idea  of  rigbt^  than  between  a  given  goodness  and  a  moderate  degnc  of 
naughtines* — ^which  lost  oflen  ariaea  from  an  indifierence  to  right  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  you're  talking  metaphysics  and  I  am  auie 
that  is  bad  for  you." 

" '  When  a  man  talks  to  you  in  a  way  that  you  don't  uaderstand 
about  a  thing  which  he  does  not  understand,  them's  metaphysics.'  You 
xemember  the  down'a  definition,  don't  you,  ManniogT" 

"No,  I  don't,"  Bud  I.  "  But  what  I  do  underatand  is,  Hiat  you  must 
go  to  bed;  and  tell  me  at  what  time  we  must  start  to-morrow,  that  I  may 
go  to  Hepworth,  and  get  those  letters  written  we  were  talking  about  this 
morning." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  let  us  aee  what  the  day  is  like,"  he 
answered,  with  such  languid  indecision  as  showed  me  he  was  over- 
fatigued.     So  I  went  my  way. 

The  morrow  was  blue  and  sunny,  and  beautiful;  the  very  perfection 
of  an  early  summer'a  day.  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  all  impatience  to  be  off 
into  the  country  ;  morning  had  brought  back  his  freshness  of  strength, 
and  consequent  eagerness  to  be  doing.  I  waa  afraid  we  were  going  to 
my  oousin'a  bnu  rather  too  early,  before  they  would  expect  us;  but 
what  could  I  do  with  such  a  restlees  vehement  man  aa  Holdsworth  was 
that  morning  7  We  came  down  upon  the  Hope  Farm  before  the  dew  was 
off  the  grass  on  the  shady  aide  of  the  lane;  tlie  great  house-dog  waa 
loose,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  dosed  aide  door.  I  was  surprised  at 
this  door  being  shut,  for  all  summer  long  it  waa  open  from  morning  to 
night;  but  it  was  only  on  latdi.  I  opened  it,  Rover  watching  me  with 
li^-aus[dciouB,  half-truatful  eyes.     The  room  was  empty. 

"I  don't  know  where  tliey  can  be,"  said  L  "  But  come  in  and  sit 
dowo  while  I  go  and  look  for  them;    Ton  must  be  tired." 
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"Not  1.  Thia  sweet  balinj'  air  ia  Ilka  a  thoneand  tonics.  Bcaidet, 
this  room  ia  hot,  and  Bmells  of  those  pnngent  wood-aahes.  What  are  we 
to  do?" 

"  Go  round  to  the  kitchen.     Bett^  will  tell  us  where  tfaej  are." 

So  we  went  round  into  the  iannyard,  Rover  accompanying  us  ont  of  a 
grave  sense  of  duty.  Betty  was  wathing  ont  her  milk-pans  in  the  cold 
bubbling  spring-water  that  constantly  trickled  in  and  oat  of  a  stone 
trongh.  In  snob  weather  as  this  most  of  her  kitcheu-woriE  was  done  out 
of  doors. 

"  Eh,  dear  1 "  said  slie,  "  the  minister  and  missus  ia  away  at  Hornby  I 
They  ne'er  thought  of  your  coming  so  betimes  I  The  ntissus  had  smne 
errands  to  do,  and  she  thought  as  she'd  walk  with  the  mioicter  and  he 
back  by  dinner-time." 

"  Did  not  they  expect  us  to  dinner  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  they  did,  and  they  did  not,  as  I  may  say.  IGssos  said  to  me 
the  cold  lamb  wonid  do  well  enough  if  you  did  not  come ;  and  if  yon  did 
I  was  to  put  ou  a  chicken  and  some  bacon  to  boil;  and  Pll  go  do  it  now, 
for  it  is  hard  to  boil  bacon  enough." 

"  And  is  Pliillis  gone,  too  7  "  Mr.  Holdsworth  was  making  friends 
with  Bover. 

"  No  !  She's  just  somewhere  abont.  I  reckon  yosll  find  her  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  getting  peas." 

"  Let  us  go  there,"  said  Holdsworth,  suddenly  leaving  off  his  pli^ 
with  the  dog. 

So  I  led  the  way  into  the  kitchcn-garden.  It  was  in  the  first  promise 
of  a  sommer  profuse  in  vegetables  and  fruits.  Perhapa  it  was  not  so 
mnch  cared  for  as  other  parts  of  the  property ;  but  it  was  more  attended 
to  than  most  kitchen-gardens  belonging  to  farm-honses.  There  were 
borders  of  flowers  along  each  side  of  the  gravel  walks ;  and  there  was  an 
old  sheltering  wall  on  the  north  side  covered  with  tolerably  choice  {rmt- 
trees;  there  was  a  slope  down  to  the  fish-pond  at  the  end,  where  Uiers 
were  great  strawberry-beds;  and  raspberry-bushes  and  roee-bnshee  grew 
wherever  there  was  a  space ;  it  seemed  a  chance  which  had  been  planted. 
Long  rows  of  peas  stretched  at  right  angles  from  the  main  walk,  and 
I  saw  Phillie  stooping  down  among  them,  before  she  saw  ns.  As  aoos  as 
she  heard  our  cranching  steps  on  the  gravel,  she  stood  up,  and  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  sun,  recognised  us.  She  was  quite  still  for  a  moment 
and  then  came  slowly  towards  us,  blushing  a  little  iVom  evident  ahjncn. 
I  had  never  seen  FhiUis  shy  before. 

"  Thia  is  Mr.  Holdaworth,  FhiUis,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  had  shaken 
hands  with  her.  She  glanced  np  at  him,  and  then  looked  down,  more 
flushed  than  ever  at  his  grand  formality  of  taking  hia  hat  off  and  bowing; 
such  manners  had  never  been  seen  at  Hope  Farm  before. 

"Father  and  mother  are  ont.  They  will  be  so  sony ;  you  did  not 
write,  Paul,  as  you  s«d  you  would." 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Holdaworth,  vndentanding  what  aba  tnaont  m 
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well  na  if  she  had  pnt  it  more  fully  into  words.  "I  have  not  yet  given 
up  all  the  privileges  of  an  inralid;  one  of  wbioli  ii  indedsioa.  I^aat 
Dight,  when  your  couiiin  asked  me  at  what  time  we  were  to  atart,  I  leally 
could  not  make  up  my  mind." 

Fliillis  seemed  as  if  ebe  could  not  moke  up  her  mind  as  to  wKat  to  do 
vith  US.     I  tried  to  help  her — 

"  Have  you  finished  getting;  peas  7  "  taking  hold  of  the  half-filled 
basket  she  was  unoonsciously  holding  in  her  band ;  "or  may  wo  stay  and 
help  you  7  " 

"  If  you  would.  But  perhaps  it  will  tii-e  you,  wr  7  "  added  she,  speaking 
now  to  Holdaworth. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  he.  "  It  will  carry  me  back  twenty  years  in  my 
life,  when  I  used  to  gather  peaa  in  my  grand&ther's  garden.  I  supposo  I 
may  eat  a  few  as  I  go  along?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  But  if  you  went  to  the  strawberry-beds  you  would 
find  some  strawberries  ripe,  and  Paul  can  show  you  whore  th^  are." 

"I  am  afi-aid  you  distrust  me.  I  can  assure  yon  I  know  the  exact 
fulness  at  which  peas  should  be  gathered.  I  take  great  care  not  to 
pluck  them  when  they  are  unripe.  I  will  not  be  tnmed  off,  as  unfit  for 
my  woik." 

This  was  a  style  of  half-joking  talk  that  Phillis  was  not  accoatomed  to. 
She  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  defend  herself  from 
the  playful  chaise  of  distrust  made  against  her,  but  she  ended  by  not 
saying  a  word.  We  all  plucked  our  peas  iu  busy  silence  for  the  next 
five  minutes.  Then  Uoldsworlh  lifted  himself  up  from  between  the  rows, 
and  said,  a  little  wearily^ 

"lam  afraid  I  must  strike  work.  I  am  not  as  strong  as  I  fancied 
myself." 

Phillis  was  full  of  penitence  immediately.  He  did,  indeed,  look  pale ; 
and  she  blamed  herself  for  having  allowed  him  to  help  her. 

"  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  I  did  not  know — I  thought,  perhaps, 
you  really  liked  it.  I  ought  to  have  offered  you  something  to  cat,  ur  I 
Ob,  Paul,  we  have  gathered  qnite  enough;  how  stupid  I  was  to  forget 
that  Mr.  Uotdsworth  had  been  ill  I  "  And  in  a  blushing  hurry  she  led 
the  way  towards  the  house.  We  went  in,  and  she  moved  a  heavy 
coshioaed  chair  forwards,  into  which  Holdsworth  was  only  too  glad  to 
sink.  Then  with  defl  and  quiet  speed  she  brought  in  a  little  tray,  wine, 
water,  cake,  home-made  bread,  and  newly-churned  butter.  Sfie  stood 
by  in  some  anxiety  till,  after  bite  and  sup,  the  colour  returned  to 
Mr.  Holdsworth's  fhce,  and  he  would  &in  have  made  us  some  laughing 
apologies  for  the  (right  he  had  given  us.  But  then  Phillis  drew  ba^ 
JVom  her  innocent  show  of  care  and  interest,  and  relapsed  into  the  cold 
fihynna  habitual  to  her  when  she  was  first  thrown  into  the  company 
of  Btrangera.  She  brought  out  the  lost  week's  county  paper  (which 
llr.  Holdsworth  had  read  five  days  ago)  and  then  quietly  withdrew ;  and 
then  hie  subsided  into  langaor,  leaning  back  and  shutting  his  eyes  as  if 
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he  would  go  to  sleep.  I  etola  into  the  kitchen  after  PbilUa ;  hnt  elte  had 
made  the  round  of  the  comer  of  the  house  outside,  and  I  found  her  nttii^ 
on  the  borse-mount,  with  her  basket  of  pess,  and  a  basin  into  vhich 
she  was  shelling  them.  Bover  lay  at  her  feet,  snapping  now  and  then  at 
the  flies.  I  went  to  her,  and  tried  to  help  her ;  but  somehow  the  sweet 
crisp  young  peas  found  their  way  more  frequently  into  my  mouth  than 
into  the  basket,  while  we  talked  together  in  a  low  tone,  fearful  of  beisg 
OTerheard  through  the  open  casements  of  the  honae-place  in  which 
Holdsworth  was  resting. 

"  Don't  yon  think  him  handsome  7 "  asked  L 

"  Perhaps — ^yea — I  have  hardly  looked  at  him,"  she  replied.  "  Bnt  is 
not  he  very  like  a  Ibreigoer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  cuts  his  hair  foreign  fosbion,"  said  L 

"  I  like  an  Englishman  to  look  like  an  Etif^ishroan." 

"  I  don't  think  he  thinks  about  it.  He  says  he  began  that  way  whea 
he  was  in  Italy,  because  everybody  wore  it  so,  and  it  is  natnial  to  keep 
it  on  in  England." 

"  Not  if  he  began  it  in  Italy,  because  everybody  diere  wore  it  so. 
Everybody  here  wears  it  differently." 

I  was  a  little  offended  with  Fhillis's  logical  fault-finding  with  my 
friend ;  and  I  determined  to  change  the  subject. 

"  When  is  your  mother  coming  home?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  might  come  any  time  now ;  but  she  had  to  go 
and  see  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was  ill,  and  she  might  be  kept,  and  not  be 
home  till  dinner.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  go  and  see  hov 
lit.  Holdsworth  is  going  on,  Paul?     He  may  be  &int  again." 

I  went  at  her  bidding ;  but  there  waa  no  need  ibr  it.  Hr.  Holds- 
worth  was  up,  standing  by  the  window,  his  bands  in  his  pockets;  he 
had  evidently  been  watching  UB,     He  tamed  away  as  I  entered. 

"  So  that  is  the  girl  I  found  your  good  father  [banning  ibr  your  wi^ 
Paul,  that  evening  when  I  interrupted  you !  Are  you  of  the  same  coj 
mind  stilt  ?    It  did  not  look  like  it  a  minute  ago." 

"  Phillls  and  I  understand  each  other,"  I  replied,  sturdily.  *'  We  are 
like  brother  and  sister.  She  would  not  have  me  as  a  husbaod,  if  then 
was  not  another  man  in  the  world ;  and  it  would  take  a  deal  to  make  me 
think  of  her — ai  my  &ther  wishes  "  (somehow  I  did  not  like  to  say  "  as 
a  wife"),  "but  we  lore  each  other  dearly." 

"Well 7  J  am  rather  surprised  at  it — not  at  your  loving  each  othv 
in  a  brother-and-sisler  kind  of  way — but  at  your  finding  it  so  inupcaaiUe 
to  &11  in  love  with  such  a  beautiful  woman." 

Woman  I  beautiful  woman  I  I  hod  thought  of  Phillis  as  a  comdy 
but  awkward  girl;  and  I  oould  not  banish  the  pinafore  from  my 
mind's  eye  when  I  tried  to  picture  her  to  myself.  Now  I  turned,  as 
Mr.  Holdsworth  had  done,  to  look  at  her  again  out  of  the  window :  she 
had  just  finished  her  task,  and  was  standing  up,  her  back  to  va,  "i-^if 
the  basket,  and  the  basin  in  it,  high  in  air,  out  of  Rover's  reach,  who  wm 
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giviog  Tent  to  ha  delight  at  the  probahility  of  a  cliauge  of  place  hj  glad 
leapa  and  barks,  and  Enatohea  at  what  ha  imagiaed  to  be  a  withheld  prize. 
At  length  aha  grew  tired  of  their  mutual  play,  and  with  a  feint  of  striking 
him,  and  a  "  Down,  Borer  I  do  hush  I  "  she  looked  towards  the  window 
where  we  were  standing,  aa  if.  to  rea«8ure  herself  that  no  one  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  noise,  and  seaug  us,  she  coloured  all  over,  and  hnmed 
away,  with  Borer  still  curving  in  ranuous  lines  about  her  aa  she  walked. 

"I  should  like  to  hare  sketched  her,"  said  Mr.  Holdsworth,  aa  he 
turned  away.  He  went  back  to  hia  chair,  and  rested  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two.     Then  be  was  up  again. 

"  I  would  g^re  a  good  deal  for  a  book,"  siud  be.  "  It  would  keep  me 
quiet."  He  began  to  look  rouud;  there  were  a  few  rolnmes  at  one  end 
of  the  shorel-board. 

"  Filth  Tolume  of  Matthew  Henry's  ConunetUary,"  said  he,  reading 
their  titles  aloud.  "  Soitsem/e'g  eompUte  Manual;  Berridga  on  Prater  [ 
L'lnferwi — Dante  I"  in  great  enrpriM.     "  Why,  who  reads  this 7" 

"  I  told  you  Phillis  read  it.  Don't  you  remember  7  She  knows 
Latin  and  Greek,  too." 

"  To  be  sure  1  I  remember  I  But  somehow  I  nerer  put  two  and  two 
together.  That  quiet  girl,  Aill  of  household  work,  is  the  wonderful 
scholar,  then,  that  put  you  to  rout  with  her  questions  when  you  first  began 
to  come  here.  To  be  sure,  '  Cousin  Phillis  I '  What's  here  :  a  paper 
with  the  hard,  obsolete  words  written  out.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
dictionary  she  has  got.  Batetti  won't  tell  her  all  these  words.  Stay  I  I 
hare  got  a  pencil  here.  I'll  write  down  the  most,  accepted  meanings,  and 
sare  her  a  little  trouble." 

So  he  took  her  book  and  the  paper  back  to  the  littie  round  table,  and 
employed  himself  in  writing  explanations  and  definitions  of  the  words 
which  bad  troubled  her.  I  was  not  sure  if  he  was  not  b^ng  a  liberty:  it 
did  not  quite  please  me,  and  yet  I  did  not  know  why.  He  had  only  just 
done,  and  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  and  put  the  latter  back  in 
its  place,  when  I  heard  the  aound  of  wheels  stopping  in  the  lane,  and 
looking  out,  I  saw  oousin  Holman  getting  out  of  a  neighbour's  gig,  making 
her  littie  curtsey  of  acknowledgmeat,  and  then  coming  towards  the  house. 
I  went  out  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Paul  I "  said  she,  "  I  am  so  sortj  I  was  kept ;  and  then  Thomas 

Dobson  stud  if  I  would  wut  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  would But 

where's  yom  friend  Mr.  Holdsworth  7    I  hope  be  is  oome  1" 

Jnat  then  He  came  out,  and  with  his  pleasant  cordial  manner  took  her 
hand,  and  thanked  her  for  asking  liim  to  come  out  here  to  get  strong. 

"I'm  sure  I  am  rery  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  It  was  the  minister's 
thought.  I  took  it  into  my  head  you  would  be  dull  in  our  quiet  house, 
for  Paul  Bays  you're  been  such  a  great  traveller ;  but  the  minister  said 
dulness  would  perhaps  suit  you  while  you  were  but  ailing,  and  that 
I  was  to  ask  Paul  to  be  here  as  much  as  he  could.  I  hope  you'll  find 
yourself  happy  with  us,  I'm  sure,  ur.    Has  Phillis  giren  you  something 
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to  eat  and  drinl,  I  ponder?  there's  a  deal  in  eating  a  little  often,  if  ona 
haa  to  get  strong  afler  an  iOneGS."  And  then  she  b^an  to  question  him  as 
to  the  details  of  hia  indiapoaition  in  her  eimple  motherly  way.  He  seemed 
at  once  to  imderatand  her,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  her. 
It  was  not  qnite  the  aame  in  the  evening  when  the  minister  came  home. 
Hen  have  always  a  little  natural  antipathy  to  get  over  when  they  fint 
meet  as  atrangers.  Bat  in  this  case  each  was  disposed  to  make  an  effort 
to  like  the  other ;  only  each  was  to  each  a  specimen  of  an  unknown  cla& 
I  had  to  leave  the  Hope  Farm  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  had  Mr.  Holds* 
worth's  work  as  well  as  my  own  to  look  to  in  Eltham;  and  I  waa  not  at 
all  sure  how  things  would  go  on  during  the  week  that  Holdawordi  was  to 
remain  on  his  visit ;  I  had  been  once  or  twice  in  hot  water  already  at  the 
near  clash  of  opinions  between  the  minister  and  my  mach-vaimted  fiien^ 
On  the  Wednesday  I  received  a  short  note  from  Holdsworth ;  he  waa  going 
to  stay  on,  and  return  with  me  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  aend  him  a  certain  list  of  books,  bis  theodolite  and  other  aurveyiog 
inatromenta,  all  of  which  could  easily  be  conveyed  down  the  line  to 
Heathbridge.  I  went  to  his  lodgings  and  picked  out  the  books.  Italian, 
Latin,  trigonometry  ;  a  pretty  considerable  parcel  they  made,  bemdea  tin 
implements.  I  b^aa  to  be  curious  as  to  the  general  prc^ess  of  affiurs  at 
Hope  Farm,  but  I  could  not  go  over  till  the  Saturday.  At  Heathbridge 
I  found  Holdswortli,  come  to  meet  me.  He  was  looking  qnite  a  different 
nan  to  what  I  had  left  him ;  embrowned,  sparkles  in  Ida  eye^  bo  languid 
before.    I  told  him  how  much  stronger  he  looked. 

"  Yes  I "  said  he.  "  I  am  fidging  fiiin  to  be  at  woi^  agun.  Lut 
week  I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  my  employment ;  now  I  am  full  of  demre 
to  begin.     This  week  in  the  countiy  has  done  wondeia  foe  me." 

"  You  have  enjoyed  youiself,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  has  been  perfect  in  its  way.  Such  a  thorough  conntiy  Hfe  I 
and  yet  removed  from  the  dubess  which  I  always  used  to  fancy  accom- 
panied country  life,  by  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  miniater.  I 
have  &llen  into  catling  him  '  the  minister,'  like  every  one  else." 

"  Yon  get  on  with  him,  then  ?  "  aaid  I.    "  I  was  a  little  afraid." 

"  I  was  on  the  verge  of  displeasing  him  once  or  twice,  I  fear,  with 
random  assertions  and  exagg^ated  expressions,  such  as  one  always  una 
with  other  people,  and  thinks  nothing  of;  but  I  tried  to  check  myself 
when  I  aaw  how  it  shocked  the  good  man  ;  and  really  it  is  veiy  whole- 
some exercise,  this  trying  to  make  one's  words  represent  one's  thoughts, 
instead  of  merely  looking  to  their  effect  on  others." 

"Then  you  are  quite  friends  now 7"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  thoroughly  ;  at  any  rate  as  far  as  I  go.  I  never  net  with  a 
man  with  auch  a  deure  for  knowledge.  In  information,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  gained  from  books,  he  far  exceeds  me  on  most  subjects  ;  bat  tbea  I 

have  travelled  and  seen Were  not  you  surprised  at  the  list  of  thing* 

Isentfbt?" 

"  Yea  I  I  thought  it  did  not  promise  much  rest." 
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"  Oh  I  some  of  the  books  Ttae  for  the  minister,  and  some  for  hia 
daughter.  (I  call  her  Phillia  to  niyaelf,  but  I  use  euphuisms  in  speaking 
about  her  to  others.  I  don't  lilce  to  seem  iamiliar,  and  yet  Miss  Holman 
is  a  term  I  have  never  heard  used.)  " 

"I  thought  the  Italian  books  were  for  her." 

"  Yes  I  Fancy  her  trying  at  Dante  for  her  first  book  in  Italian !  I 
had  a  capilal  novel  by  Manzoni,  /  Promast  Spoai,  just  the  thing  for  a 
beginner ;  and  if  she  must  still  puzzle  out  Dante,  my  dictionary  is  fur 
better  than  hers." 

*<  Then  she  fotmd  out  you  had  ivritten  those  definitions  on  her  list  of 

"Oh  I  yes" — with  a  smile  of  amusement  and  pleasure.  He  waa 
going  to  tcU  me  what  had  taken  place,  but  checked  himself. 

"  But  I  don't  think  the  minister  will  like  your  having  given  her  a 
novel  to  read?" 

"  Pooh  1  What  can  be  more  harmless  ?  Why  make  a  bugbear  of  » 
vord?'  It  is  as  pretty  and  innocent  a'tale  as  can  be  met  with.  Yob 
don't  suppose  they  take  Vir^l  for  gospel  1 " 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  farm.  I  think  PhilUs  gave  me  a 
warmer  welcome  than  usual,  and  cousin  Holman  iraa  kindness  itself. 
Y'et  somehow  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  plnce,  and  that  Holdsworth  had 
taken  it.  He  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  house  ;  he  vns  full  of  little  filial 
flttentions  to  cousin  Holman ;  he  treated  Pbiilis  wilh  the  afiectionate  con- 
descension of  an  eldsr  brother ;  not  a  bit  more ;  not  in  any  way  different. 
He  qnestioned  me  abont  the  progress  of  affiiirs  in  ElCham  with  eager 
interest. 

*'  Ah !  "  said  cousin  Holman,  "you'll  be  spending  a  difftrent  kind  of 
time  next  we^  to  what  you  have  done  this  !  I  can  see  how  busy  you'll 
make  yourself!  But  if  you  don't  take  core  you'll  be  ill  agtun,  and  have 
to  come  back  to  our  quiet  ways  ofgoing  on." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  need  to  be  ill  to  wish  to  come  back  here  7  " 
he  answered,  warmly.  "  I  am  only  afraid  you  have  treated  me  so  kiodly 
that  I  shall  always  be  turning  up  on  your  hands." 

"  That's  right,"  she  replied.  "  Only  don't  go  and  make  yourself  ill 
by  over-work.  I  hope  you'll  go  on  with  a  cup  of  new  milk  every  morning, 
for  I  am  sure  that  is  the  best  medicine ;  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  mm  in 
it,  if  you  like ;  many  a  one  speaks  highly  of  that^  only  we  had  no  mm 
in  the  house." 

I  brought  wilh  me  an  atmosphere  of  active  life  which  I  think  he  had 
begun  to  miss ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  seek  ray  company,  ader 
his  week  of  retirement.  Once  I  saw  Phillis  looking  at  as  as  we  talked 
together  with  a  kind  of  wistful  curiouty  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  caught  my 
eye,  she  turned  away,  blushing  deeply. 

That  evening  I  had  a  little  talk  with  the  minister.  I  strolled  along 
the  Hornby  road  to  meet  liimj  for  HolJsworth  was  giving  Phillis  an 
Italian  lesson,  and  cojisio  Holmau  had  fallen  asleep  over  her  work. 
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Somehow,  aod  not  unwillingly  on  my  part,  onr  talk  fell  cm  the  friend 
whom  I  had  introduced  to  the  Hope  Fann. 

"  Tea  I  I  like  him  I "  aaid  the  minister,  weighing  his  words  &  little  u 
he  Bpoke.  "  I  like  him.  I  hope  I  am  justified  in  doing  it,  but  he  takes 
hold  of  me,  aa  it  were  ;  and  I  have  almoBt  been  afraid  lest  he  carries  me 
away,  in  apite  of  my  judgment" 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  indeed  be  is,"  stud  I.  "  My  ftther  thinks  well 
of  him  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  deal  of  him.  I  woold  not  have  had  him  come 
here  if  I  did  itot  know  that  you  would  approve  of  him." 

"  Tes,"  (onoe  more  hesitating,)  "  I  like  him,  and  I  think  he  is  an 
upright  man  ;  there  is  a  want  of  BeriousneM  in  his  talk  at  times,  bnt,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  him  1  He  makes  Horace  and 
Virgil  living,  iuiitcad  of  dead,  by  the  stories  he  tells  me  of  his  sojonm  in 

the  very  countriea  where  they  lived,  and  where  to  this  day,  he  sajs 

But  it  is  like  dram-drinking.  I  hnten  to  him  till  I  forget  mj  duties,  and 
am  carried  oS'  my  feet.  Last  Sabbath  evening  he  led  as  away  into  talk 
on  profane  subjects  ill  befitting  the  day." 

fiy  this  time  we  were  at  the  house,  and  our  conversatioa  stopped. 
But  before  the  day  was  out,  I  saw  the  unconscious  hold  that  my  friend 
had  got  orer  all  the  family.  And  no  wondei :  he  had  eeeu  ao  much  and 
dose  so  much  as  compared  to  them,  and  he  told  about  it  all  so  eanly  and 
naturally,  and  yet  as  I  never  heard  any  one  else  do  ;  and  his  ready  pencO 
was  out  in  an  instant  to  draw  on  scraps  nf  paper  all  iwrls  of  illustrations — 
modes  of  drawing  up  water  in  Northern  Italy,  wine-carts,  bu&loea,  itoiu- 
pines,  I  know  not  what  After  we  had  all  looked  at  these  drawing*, 
Phillis  gathered  them  together,  and  took  them. 

It  is  many  years  rince  I  have  seen  thee,  Edwai-d  Holdsworth,  bnt  thou 
wast  a  delightful  fellow  I  Ay,  and  a  good  one  too ;  thoi^b  mush  mtiow 
was  caused  by  thee! 
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Bx  Alfbed  Tbnhtbox 


THANStATIONS  OP  HOMEH. 
Baaaulert  and  Pmilametcri, 

Thesb  lame  hexameters  tbe  strong-wing'd  mualc  of  Homer! 

No — but  a  moat  bnrleaque  barbarous  experiment. 
When  vas  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  Muses,  in  Englnnd  7 

When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  upon  our  Helicon? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  u-^, 

Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters ! 


AIcaic$. 

O  uiobtt-HOUTh'd  inventor  of  harmonies, 
O  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifled  organ-voice  of  England, 

Mihon,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
■Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovalt's  gorgeous  armouries. 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrSan 

Itings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset  — 
life  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
Tha  brooks  of  Eden  maziiy  murmuring, 
'     And  bloom  proliise  and  cedar  arches ' 

Chann,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrodal  ocean  isle, 

And  crimson-hued  thti  etately  paltnwoods 
Wliisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 
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Bendtcaigttahie*. 

0  Tou'  cliorua  of  indolent  reviewera, 

IrrespoDsiUe,  indolent  reviewers, 

'Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 

All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullna, 

All  in  quantity,  careM  of  my  motion, 

Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him, 

Lent  I  fiJi  unawares  liefore  the  people, 

Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 

Should  I  flounder  awhile  withoat  a  tumble 

Thro'  this  metrificalion  of  Catullus, 

.They  should  speak  to  me  not  without  a  welcome, 

AH  that  chnruB  of  indolent  reviewers. 

Hard,  hard,  liord  is  i(,  only  not  to  tumble, 

So  limtastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 

Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  believe  me 

Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 

0  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather — 

Since  I  blosh  to  belnad  myself  a  moment — 

As  some  exquisite  roae,  a'  piece  of  inmost 

Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-like 

Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unbenignly. 


Some,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  our  best  and  greatest,  have 
endeavoured  to  gire  us  the  Iliad  in  English  hexameters,  and  by  what 
appears  to  me  their  litilure,  have  gone  for  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
the  task.  I  have  long  held  by  our  blank  verse  in  thia  matter,  and  now 
after  having  spoken  bo  disrespectfully  here  of  these  hexametera,  I  venture, 
or  rather  feel  bound,  to  subjoin  a  specimen,  however  brief  and  with 
whatever  demerits,  of  a  blank-verse  translation. 

ne  censed,  and  sea-like  roar'd  the  Trojan  host, 
And  loosed  their  sweating  horses  from  the  yoke, 
And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  hia  own  ; 
And  oxen  from  the  city  and  goodly  slieep 
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In  Iiaele  they  drove,' nnd  honey-lieartcd*  wiiie 
And  bread  from  out  the  houaea  brouglit,  and  licap'd 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  the  plaia 
Koll'd  the  ricli  vapour  iar  into  the  heaven. 
And  theae  all  night  sat  on  the  bridge  of  war 
Triumphant  ;  many  a  fire  before  them  blazed: 
Ab  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  nhcn  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peat 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stara 
Shine,  and  the  hind  rejoices  in  his  heart : 
So  many  «  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire ; 
And  champing  golden  gnun  their  horses  stood, 
f  Ilaid  by  the  chariots,  vutlng  for  the  dawn. 

Iliad  8.  542-561. 


*  Or,  '■  vine  n-eet  to  the  mind,"  but  I  ose  tliis  qtithct  iimplj  as 

I  Or,  if  BOmothing  like  the  spondaic  close  of  the  lino  ba  itqnired, 
"  And  waited — by  tbcii  chariots— the  fair  dawn." 
)t  marc  litcciillf, 

"  And,  chabiping  the  white  harkj  and  spelt,  tbeir  steeds 
Stood  b;  tbc  cars,  w^tlng  thu  throned  morn." 
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DispEHSiHO  and  receiving  hoapitality  in  the  coimtiy  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  DOW  c&rried  may  be  classed  among  the  institutions  which  hare  grown 
out  of  railway  travelling.  Distance  is,  now-a-days,  the  one  thing  Dever 
dreamt  of  as  an  excuse  either  for  not  inviting  or  for  declining.  In  postiag- 
dayB  the  custom  used  to  be  coadned  to  neighboars,.  or  if  great  friends 
came  several  scores  of  dreary  mUe«,  they  were  expected  to  remain,  not 
days  but  weeks ;  and  ladies  were  only  just  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey  by  the  time  moet  visits  of  the  present  date  are  over. 

From  the  eve  of  the  12lh  of  August  in  the  North,  and  of  the  1st 
of  September  everywhere  else,  hundreds  of  country  houses  assemble 
frequent  parties,  many  of  whicli  are  scarcely  without  visitors  (ill  the 
beginning  of  the  following  London  season.  The  custom  is  mainly  oonGned 
to  the  British  Isles;  for,  though  it  is  highly  Hppre<^Rted  by  tbe  French, 
Belgians,  and  others,  the  law  relative  to  division  of  property  will  always 
so  dwarf  the  majority  of  fortunee  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  figuripg 
conspicuously  as  part  of  their  social  system ;  and  the  amount  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  which  it  indicates  amongst  xta  must  be  enormoos, 
looking  at  the  style  in  which  things  are  done.  Mo  house  where  eatertain- 
ntent  is  the  order  of  the  autumn  and  ^vinte^  months  can  be  kept  going 
with  a  less  income  than  10,000^.  a  year.  The  different  df^reea  to  whid 
things  are  well  or  ill  done  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  host  cr 
hostess  (whichever  happens  to  reign)  is  "  understaadiiig  "  and  zealous  cr 
the  reverse.  The  scale  aimed  at  varies  but  little  anywhere.  Smaller  for- 
tunes of,  say,  4,000^.  or  5,0001.  a  year,  u'mply  entertain  fewer  people,  and 
less  oflen  ;  but  everybody  gives  the  same  number  of  dishes  Ibr  dinner,  and 
chumpague  each  day  ;  everywhere  there  are  carriages  to  drive  people  out, 
keepers  in  readiness,  &c.  &c.    There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptional  cases,  hut 

they  are  rare.      At  W ,  a  bachelor,  on  going  to  dress  for  dinner, 

beholds  himself  reflected  on  every  side  in  vast  sheets  of  looking-glass, 

by  the  light  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  wax-candles,  and  at  E each 

married  couple  has  a  private  sitting-room,  which  is  brilliantly  illuminaled 
both  at  the  fall  of  day,  and  agtun  when  the  party  brenks  up  at  night; 
editions  of  the  principal  newspapere  are  provided  for  their  special  uae,  and 
even  postage  envelopes  are  not  foi^tten  ;  but  what  can  astonish  at  a  place 
where  thirteen  days'  firat-rate  cover-shooting  can  be  had  without  going 
over  an  inch  of  ground  twice  7 

But  everywhere  the  main  point  of  all  is  the  cook,  since  the  spirits  of 
the  guests,  consequently  the  conversation,  consequently  the  whole  sucoed 
of  the  party,  depends  thereupon.     "  Lt  veritable  Amphitrio»  c'ett  CAMpii- 
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trion  oit  Von  dine,'"  wbicb,  freelj  traQBlated,  mesna  that  no  man  deserreii 
thQ  name  of  a  hott  who  gives  yon  vhat  does  not  deaerve  the  name  of  a 
dinner.  A  few  romantic  and  wfy  young  people  b^n  life  with  an 
Utopian  idea  that  food,  except  in  as  much  as  r^ards  health,  is  a  subject 
quite  unworthy  the  attention  of  intellectual  being;  in  fact,  that  gastroDomj 
is  a  degrading  study.  "  The  more  the  bmte  is  snubbed,"  say  they,  "  the 
more  does  the  mind  improve  and  develop ;  and  ainoe,  do  what  one  will, 
far  too  much  of  the  bmte  remiuus  oiler  all,  bow  culpable  must  it  be 
Tantouly  to  a^ravate  matters  by  pandering  to  a  sensual  and  corrupt 
appetite  ?  "  All  I  can  say  to  these  young  stoica  is,  that  however  well 
anch  systems  may  work  in  conventa  and  monasteries,  they  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  society  ;  for  experience  shows  that  the  surest  way  of 
getting  people  to  give  you  an  iatellectual  treat  is  to  give  them  a  snbstan- 
tial  and  savoury  one ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  each  new  gastronomic 
discovery  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a  step  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Give  people  a  bad  dinner  and  they  become  utterly  worthless ;  give  them 
a  good  one,  and  they  will  sing,  play,  act  charades,  talk,  and,  above  all, 
laugh,  to  any  desired  amount. 

Railways  I  I  thank  yon  I  I  have  known  all  the  social  joys  of  a 
winter  in  Rome,  a  winter  in  Paris,  and  of  several  London  seasons,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  eonclusion  that  for  real  enjoyment  of  society, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  country  bouse.  There,  no  tearing  about  from 
Street  to  street,  no  incessant  answering  of  notes,  no  endless  appointments 
to  distract  the  brain  and  ruffle  the  temper ;  bnt  each  pleasure  comee  to 
j/ott  in  an  agreeable  and  a  peacefhl  routine,  which  is  still  full  of  variety. 
The  more  people  visit,  the  more  do  they  become  fitted  for  visiting,  and, 
accordingly,  the  more  they  enjoy  it.  After  the  first  two  months  the 
novice  sighs  for  anchorage ;  but  drive  him  on  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
flitting  from  house  to  house  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  by  no  means 
an  idle  or  unprofitable  exifltence  need  it  be.  For  example,  a  lady  may 
visit  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  yet  frequently  contrive  to  publish 
books,  to  keep  up  her  music  and  a  large  correspondence,  to  embroider 
yards  upon  yari.B  of  tapestry,  and  all  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of 
what  is  due  to  social  obligations.  Such  instances  are  known.  Music, 
drawing,  needlework,  reading  the  papers,  and  even  letter-writing  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  carried  on  in  public. 

Unless  all  attend  a  meet  of  hounds,  or  some  distant  expedition  is 
decided  upon,  you  are  pretty  well  master  of  your  time,  with  the  exception 
of  bteakfiist,  until  twelve,  when  it  will  be  well  to  join  whatever  the  chase  or 
the  gun  may  have  left  of  the  party.  After  lunch,  everybody  is  expected 
to  hold  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  kdy  of  the  house,  for  a  ride, 
drive,  or  walk,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  weather  be  such  as  to  induce 
you  to  remain  within  doors,  your  co-operation  will  be  sought  for  ■  game 
at  pool,  badminton  (which  is  battledore  and  shuttlecock  played  with  sides, 
across  a  string  suspended  some  five  feet  from  the  ground),  and  similar 
amusements.    At  four  you  may  again  retire,  if  you  please,  until  dinner- 
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time.  A  thorough  wet  or  snow-Btormy  day,  when  the  bleakness  with- 
out enhances  the  comfort  within,  often  turns  out  to  be  anything  bat 
a  bore,  from  the  effect  it  hoa  of  keying  eveiy  one  sociably  in  the  bouse, 
and  driving  them  to  endless  expedients  and  devices,  which,  although 
originally  adopted  to  kill  time,  often  end  in  entertaining  iL  When  t 
riding-Bchool  and  numerous  stud  are  at  hand,  a  scratch  pack  of  mtisicuanB 
and  riding-habits  of  various  pretensions  make  tlieir  appearance,  and  eqaes- 
trian  quadrilles  and  lancers  are  gone  throngh  ;  or  a  bar  is  pat  ap,  and 
"larked  "  over,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  constitutes  the  great  charm 
of  this  sort  of  life  is  the  erer-increamng  feshion  of  letUng  people  do, 
with  respect  to  amasing  themselves,  exactly  as  they  please.  Everything 
at  the  command  of  the  host  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  guest,  but  care 
is  taken  that  he  shall  understand  he  is  nowise  expected  to  take  part  in 
anything,  unless  perfectly  agreeable  to  himself.  "Liberty  Hall"  is  the 
title  almost  every  host  wishes  to  gain  for  his  house.  Punctuality  is  of 
coarse  expected  at  dinner,  though  not  always  at  breakfast,  and  no  one 
need  appear  at  lunch  aniens  he  please. 

Our  young  men  have  long  since  grown  very  impatient  of  being  kept 
long  in  the  dining-room  aAer  the  ftur  objects  of  their  aspirations  have  left ; 
more  particularly  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  seek  consolation 
by  confiding  to  each  other  their  woes  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  highly  diverting 
to  note  the  various  phases  of  their  wretchedness,  while  foxes  and  hunters, 
niter  driving  away  church-rates  and  the  bench  of  magistrates,  Buocamb 
in  their  turn  before  pheasants'  eggs  and  the  game-laws,  at  the  voierable 
end  of  the  table.  Fitz-Romeo  seems  trying  to  mesmerise  by  his  vacaat 
stare  the  topmost  plum  of  the  pyramid  before  him,  young  Love-and- 
Starve  is  lost  in  admiration  for  a  flaw  in  the  ceilii^,  while  poor  Faigone 
seeks  diligently  for  a  knot  in  the  table-cloth  with  his  right-hand,  while 
apparently  endeavouring  to  pull  off  the  left  half  of  hia  moustache  with 
the  other. 

In  theory,  moat  men  agree  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ia  amjJe 
time  to  ut  over  their  wine,  but  alas  I  the  theoretical  twenty  too  often  grows 
to  a  practical  fil\y  even  now-a-days,  while  people  atill  living  remember 
B  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  driving  home  after  dinner,  an 
invitation  to  dine  being  always  accompanied  by  one  to  pass  the  night : 
for  the  potent  reason  that  tbe  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  never  expected 
to  rejoin  the  ladies  after  the  repast,  but  to  be  assisted  to  their  rooms  in 
various  stages  of  oblivious  happiness,  far  on  in  the  small  hours. 
i  Several  e0brts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  foreign  custom  of  the 
'■  gentlemen  leaving  tho  room  with  the  ladies,  hut  happily  without  SDccess, 
'  as  there  can  he  no  doal)t  that  both  meet  again  with  renewed  pleasore  afl» 
a  few  minutes' separation.  The  late  Lord  A.,  dining  vrith  Lord  and  Lady  S. 
(who  were  about  the  first  to  make  the  innovation),  happened  to  be  tor- 
mented by  a  tight  boot,  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  intended  measure,  he 
contrived  by  the  aid  of  bis  other  foot,  and  a  friendly  leg  of  tho  table,  to 
draw  it  off.    "  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,"  thought  he,  "  of  re-booting 
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alter  the  ladies  retire ;"  and  bis  Tace  beamed  aa  he  congratulated  liimself  on 
hifl  releaae,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  detection.  Poor  man,  he  was 
noted  for  getting  into  absnrd  ntnations  t  The  gloves  are  adjosted,  the 
signal  is  given  (that  signal  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one  never  yet  met 
but  with  aoquiescenoe),  and  my  lord  rises  in  his  place  with  serene  brow, 
but,  0  horror  I  he  presently  beholds  the  beii^,  htte  his  lovely  charge, 
looking  at  him  in  a  very  ominous  manner  I  A  glance  round  the  room, 
and  the  whole  terrible  tmth  flashes  apon  him  like  n  thunderbolt.  There 
Is  no  help  for  it — go  he  must.  The  drawing-room  is  reached,  unconscious 
beauty  seats  herself  on  an  ottoman  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
room,  and  talks  on  and  on  without  giving  any  signs  of  coming  to  a  full 
slop.  The  wretched  little  peer  stands  fidgeting  before  her,  and  planning 
a  speedy  exit :  when,  just  as  he  believes  himself  on  the  verge  of  accom- 
plishing it,  and  is  flattering  himself  that  his  black  Blocking  has  saved  him 
from  discovery,  the  door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  in  comes  John  Thomas 
bearing  "  my  lord's  boot "  upon  a  rilver  charger  ! 

I  have  heard  it  ai^ed  that  another  foreign  custom,  the  d^e&aer  h 
la/ourchetU,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  England  in  lieu  of  our  present  break- 
fast and  lunch,  on  the  ground  that  two  regular  meals  a  day,  when  the 
party  is  large,  are  as  much  as  servants  have  properly  time  for ;  but  this 
plan  would  never  suit  our  sportsmen,  and  I  trust  the  ladies  would  not  be 
willing  to  forego  their  society  up  to  dinner-time;  besides,  this  system 
would  neceantate  so  much  carrying  of  tea,  toast,  &c.  to  the  bed- 
rooms, that  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  much  trouble  would  be  saved  by 
the  change. 

The  non-sporting  men  of  the  par^,  if  they  remain  entertaining  (7)  the 
ladies  all  day,  will  generally  find  ^emselvcs  at  a  discount  when  the 
Nimrods  return)  the  ungrateful  fur  having  a  Burprimug  appetite  for 
varie^.  Where  shooting  or  hunting  is  to  be  had,  those  who  partake  in 
the  sport  are  proverbially  happier  on  a  visit  than  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  this  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  a  habit  the  latter  have  of  all 
Bitting  too  much  together  instead  of  seeking  occupation  in  their  respective 
rooms;  for  a  due  balance  of  solitude  and  society  is  nowhere  more  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  than  at  these  rural  gatherings. 

The  country  house  is  in  itself  a  little  world  complete.  There  all 
the  latest  improvements  of  civilization  are  crowded  together,  in  art,  equi- 
page, dress,  gardening,  cookery,  and  upholstery.  We  have  in  the  Jiost 
and  his  family  a  petty  monarch,  and  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood;  the  aristocracy  is  represeoted  by  the  guests;  valets  and  ladies'- 
maids  may  do  duty  for  lords  and  ladies  in  watting;  while  the  tenantry 
aroiind  require  no  twisting  to  represent  the  ratepayers. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  not  long  since  confined  to  his  room  for 
•oine  days  by  illness,  at  a  certain  popular  house  in  the  South.  His 
trindows  looked  out  upon  the  vast  stable- yard.  It  must  strike  fbr^gners 
that  no  man  of  ua  ever  builds  a  comfortable  house  for  himself,  but  he 
invariably  follows  up  with  a  palace  for  his  horses.  It  was  an  exbilarating 
vou  viii. — HO.  48.  84.  I 
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ttgbt  to  tbe  eye  of  a  sick  man  to  see  the  five  bays,  in  their  shining  hanief<9, 
stamping  mth  impatience,  tintil  the  dandy  postilions  and  ontridera  pre- 
Bently  came  forth,  loolcii^  as  if  they  had  never  done  an  hour's  Troik  in 
their  lives,  "  and  didn't  intend  to;  "  but  were  only  going  to  condescend 
to  ride,  just  to  show  how  well  they  conid  do  it.  A  few  hours  and  they 
return  mud- bespattered,  and  "all  of  a  smoke,"  presently  followed  by 
other  carriages  that  have  set  down  new  guests,  and  have  come  round  to 
be  unladen  of  their  luggage.  Lights  appear  in  many  windows,  shadows 
flit  buuly  by,  and  there  is  a  pleaidng  sensa  of  refreshment  for  the  road- 
weary,  and  of  preparation  for  regaling  lord  and  valet,  man  and  beast 
0  bachelors  of  London,  sick  abed  t  it  ia  better  to  lie  thus,  though  tan* 
talized  by  not-to-be- responded- to  dinner-bells,  and  kept  awake  by  fesdre 
sounds,  than  to  snSer  in  the  undisturbed  silence  of  your  lauadres'a 
list  shoe  I 

Owners  of  fine  places  generally  appear  to  see  as  much  company  at 
home,  and  to  go  out  as  little  themselves  as  they  can  possibly  manage ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  a  score  of  visitors,  parlicalarly  at 
rather  short  notice,  is  often  turprinng  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  that  the  number  of  invitie,  as  compared  with  those  who 
come,  is  in  the  ratio  of  four  or  even  five  to  one.  The  grand  difficulty  is 
to  get  men ;  for  what  with  the  rich  ones,  whose  bumness  or  pleasure  keeps 
them  at  home,  and  what  with  the  poor  ones  tied  down  by  their  various 
profesaons,  the  class  of  Tisiting  men  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  few  petitt 
rentiers  of  society,  the  most  deainible  of  whom  are  generally  full  of 
similar  engagements. 

La  crime  de  la  crime,  when  visiting  in  the  country,  is  constantly  being 
thrown  with  people  who  may  be  designated  aa  only  "  angle  cream,"  and 
whom  it  would  otherwise  meet  but  in  Londoa  crowds,  and  probably 
never  happen  to  become  acquunted  with.  They  are  invited  together  for 
Tsrious  reasons,  such  as  ndghbonrhood,  political  interest,  or  being  hard 
up  for  company.  If  the  edngle  cream  be  charming,  it  has  now  at  least 
the  chance  of  being  appreciated  by  the  double  cream,  a  chance  whidi  it 
m^ht  never  have  been  blessed  with  in  town ;  aitd  many  a  last  £iendahip 
between  some  favourite  of  fashion  and  one  who,  while  of  the  same  or 
even  higher  rank  than  herself,  but  not  in  the  fonner'a  excliuive  aet,  owes 
its  origin  to  some  such  confu^on  in  the  social  dairy.  Bat  "■'"wg  com- 
pany, even  to  a  slight  degree,  is  a  dangerous  ea^edient  for  all  cave  tbe 
very  gods  and  goddesses  of  fashion,  since,  when  minor  deities  attempt  it, 
cliques  and  dissensions  are  almost  sure  to  make  their  a{^ieara&ce,  and 
spoil  the  whole  agremetU  of  tbe  visit;  except,  indeed,  eo  fiir  aa  the 
langhing  philosopher  of  the  party  ia  concerned.  Metubers  of  any  of  the 
four  great  aristocracies — Beauty,  Talent,  Rank,  and  Money — are  uow 
universally  welcome,  provided  always  that  they  be  fine  specimens. 

It  is  certain  that  one  gets  to  know  what  people  are  £u  better  in  four 
days  at  a  country  house  than  in  the  hurry  and  crowd  of  as  many 
Londoa  seasons ;   and  it  is  an  interesting  employment  to  uudyxe  the 
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ColnpoBi^an  of  the  reunion,  to  trace  tbe  amonnt  of  success  attending  it  to 
the  true  cause,  or  to  diacover  what  it  is  that  spoils  the  salad. 

There  is  a  gifl,  rare  indeed  to  meet  with,  the  possesBor  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  little  thought  of  by  the  many,  and  yet  he  is  more  Taluable  in 
a  hoaee  than  s  boat  of  otherwise  accompUafaed  and  more  strikingly  gilled 
men.  It  is  the  knack,  of  which  the  owner  is  probably  nncoRScions,  of 
drawing  out  all  tbe  other  gnests,  yet  withont  seeming  to  do  so  j  and 
of  making  them  display  their  Tarioos  endowments  to  the  beet  advantage. 
This  tact  or  knowledge  of  bis  epedea  enables  bim  to  act  like  a  ma- 
gician eVen  on  a  party  of  Btrangers,  and  hia  tbIub  is  often  discovered 
for  tbe  first  time  when  his  absence  accidentally  occnra.  Society  is, 
doubtless,  as  necessary  to  such  a  man  as  he  is  to  society,  yet  being 
invariably  one  whose  hours  of  retirement  are  amply  employed,  he  never 
enters  it  without  feeling  that  he  is  buying  his  enjoyment  at  the  cost  of 
precious  time;  and  he  is  determined,  if  posmblc,  to  have  a  good  return 
for  the  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  next  to  bim  in  value,  comes  the  man  who 
takes  the  line  of  making  himself  to  a  c^tain  premeditated  d^ree  a  butt 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  To  do  this  without  ever  incurring  their 
pity,  which  would  be  &tal,  requires  considerable  sharpness.  Hie  third 
place  may  be  assigned  to  the  amnring  "  rattle,"  who  is  always  ready  to 
fill  up  any  gap  in  tbe  conversation. 

Go  where  one  will,  and  however  charming  the  party  in  the  house,  the 
Bboriglnea  of  the  neighbourhood  who  come  occasionally  to  dinner  are,  for 
the  most  part,  tauvage,  ill-dreaaed,  and  uninteresting.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  female  specimens  of  the  class.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  taB 
man,  who,  on  being  announced,  advaoGea  up  the  room  with  a  lady  on  each 
arm,  one  of  whom  wears  spectacles,  and  is  unking  into  tbe  seer  and  yellow, 
vhilo  the  other  is  unbeautifblly  young?  Why  is  the  said  young  lad^ 
invariably  robed  in  a  nondescript  white  garment,  with  three-quarters  of 
A  yard  of  ooloured  ribbon  round  the  place  where  tbe  waist  ought  to 
be,  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  yard  bought  being  split,  hemmed  on 
the  frayed  ride,  and  made  to  do  duty  for  ornament  on  the  sleeves  J  The 
damsel's  complexion  aud  fignre  are  easy  of  description.  The  &rmer 
is  pale  wherever  it  should  be  pink,  aud  pink  wherever  it  shonld  be  pale; 
the  latter  is  round  wherever  it  should  be  flat,  and  flat  wherever  it 
shoold  be  round.  The  tacklesa  cavalier  who  takes  her  in  to  dinner  wilt 
find  that  tbe  only  resnlt  of  bis  many  efibrts  to  get  up  a  conversatiofi 
-will  be  that  she  repeats  a  great  portion  of  each  of  his  questions  in  bar 
reply.  "Do  you  often  attend  archery  meetings.  Hiss  Queer?"  "No, 
I  don't  often  attend  archery  meetings;  "  and  so  on.  Probably,  when 
tbey  have  departed,  a  discuffiion  will  arise  among  some  of  the  party  as 
to  the  relationship  of  the  trio :  whether  the  middle-aged  woman  was  wiA 
or  sister  to  the  tall  man,  and  what  the  young  one  was  to  both  ? 

Two  of  the  most  irritating  &ults  a  house  can  be  marred  by  are  children 
and  d^^  I  refer  not  to  children  who,  produced  for  a  moment  in 
gorgeoDB  array,  and  happily  awed  by  tbe  novelty  of  company,  are  in  a 
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•ubdoed  state,  which  reoden  them  nttber  desirable  Guuy  srticIeB  than 
otherwise — to  hare  their  &t  cheeks  well  pinched,  a  sngar-plani  stn&ed 
into  their  monthg,  and  awiy  with  ihem— but  when  the^  are  for  ever 
ninning  in  and  oat:  when,  alas,  thef  hare  lost  thur  Bhjneni,  they 
become  almost  pestiferous.  Dogs,  though  Sar  leaa  objectionable,  an  also 
to  he  condemned,  because  fatally  apt  to  monopolize  conversation  (stnnge 
chwge  agunst  dumb  animals  though  it  be),  to  the  detriment  of  more 
interesting  eubjecla.  When  it  has  been  my  &te  to  aDdei;go,  for  dajs 
together,  a  constant  recurrence  of  dog-talk,  how  fiirrently  have  I  wished 
some  invisible  ahortliand-writer  were  employed  taking  down  all  that 
had  been  said  about  Flo  and  Tiny  daring  the  visit;  that  I  might,  at  the 
end,  display  it  in  black  and  white,  to  the  ooofunon,  let  us  hope,  <d  the 
guilty  ones. 

Sorely  the  few  houses  still  without  a  smoking-room  will  not  long 
perseme  in  the  mngularity  7  To  be  driven  bon  gri  mat  gre  to  one's 
bedroom,  when  the  ladies  retire,  is  a  species  of  tyranny  bordering 
on  the  unbearable ;  while  being  consigned  to  the  crickets,  black-beetles^ 
and  roasting  blaze  of  the  kitchen,  is  only  one  degree  less  horriblo. 
Another  point :  If  the  master  of  the  bouse  be  no  smoker,  let  him  con&de 
to  a  trustworthy  guest  the  charge  of  seeing  lights  out  and  all  mads  safe 
for  the  night ;  but  let  him  not  come  yawning  and  fidgeting  aboat  until 
the  rest  throw  away  their  half-consumed  cigars  in  sheer  despair.  Sncfa 
unwise  measures  oflen  defeat  their  own  end  by  tempting  men  to  read  in 
bed,  to  bring  clandestine  packs  of  cards  in  their  portmanteaux,  and  to 
establish  secret  rubbers  in  their  rooms. 

The  time-honoured  custom  of  feeing  serrants  and  gamekeepers  stili 
remains  a  thorn  in  the  ude,  even  more  of  the  ent«rtaineiB  than  of  the 
entertained ;  as  regards  servants,  it  has  been  greatly  modified  of  late 
years.  A  single  man,  who  takes  his  valet  with  him,  has  no  fees  to  give 
m  the  house ;  though  if  he  rides,  or  if  a  carriage  be  ordoed  out  solely  for 
his  use,  he  will  be  expected  to  give  a  trifle  in  tlie  stables.  Houaemaids 
look  for  a  small  gratuity  from  ladies  only.  A  man,  visiting  withoat  his 
valet,  must  of  course  fee  the  man  who  waits  upon  him ;  bat  the  fi>Uowing 
very  moderate  scale  of  payment  will  always  be  found  to  satisfy,  except 
perhaps  from  very  great  gentlemen  indeed,  vii.,  for  one  or  two  oighu, 
half-a-crown ;  from  three  nights  to  a  week,  five  shillings  ;  from  diat  to 
ten  days,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  fmr  a  fortnight,  half  &  sovcre^n, 
A  sovereign  will  be  ample  even  for  six  weeks.  Reduced  within  thoe 
limits,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  practice,  it  is  shorn  of  half  its 
evils,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  abolishing  it,  thoi^ 

aome  years  ago  the  noble  owner  of  A adopted  the  railway-atalUB 

plan,  and  Lad  written  up  in  various  patts  of  the  house,  "Yoa  are 
requested  to  give  no  vales  to  the  serTaots." 

The  chief  use  of  taking  about  a  servant  of  one's  own  is,  that  he  packs 
and  unpacks  fur  one.  It  is  a  great  comfort  on  arriving  at  a  honse^  after  a 
long  journey,  to  be  able  to  spend  the  interval  before  the  dressing-bell  ia 
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chnt  or  repose,  and  then  to  find  arer^thing  laid  oat  Id  one's  room  at  tba 
Tciy  same  angles  as  at  home ;  and  there  are  few  more  pitiful  cases  &ta 
tbat  of  a  young  bachelor,  whose  head  is  full  of  other  tboughta,  baviog  to 
devote  the  last  hour  or  two  of  bis  time  before  leariog  a  house  to  the  task 
of  packing  his  own  things,  more  particularly  if  he  be  in  love,  which  ought 
iilways  to  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  a  Tieit ;  yet  he  can  hardly  allow  a 
strange  serrant  to  do  the  work  for  him,  for  frar  of  finding  bis  tooth- 
powder  dispersed  over  bis  dreaa-coat  on  reachiiig  bis  next  dcsltnatlon,  a 
not  improbable  contingency. 

The  waiting  at  table  is  most  perfect  at  houses  where  none  of  the 
visilors'  servants  are  admitted  into  the  room,  the  home  staff  of  offidals 
being  equal  to  all  requirements.  When  tbe  party  u  lai^  a  proportion 
•jf  one  attendant  to  every  three  guests  will  be  found  sufficient. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  tbat  keepers  who  are  able  to  show 
a  good  head  of  game  are  becoming  every  year  more  exorbitant  in  their 
expectations.  Add  to  this  the  bill  habitually  presented  to  each  sportsman 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  shot,  and  at  many  places  in  the  said  counties 
for  powder  also,  after  killing,  be  it  remembered,  the  hoet's  game  for  him, 
which  game  is  probably  destined  for  market ;  add  moreover  the  fees  to 
loaders  and  beatera  in  cover- shooting,  and  it  will  readily  be  understood 
why  many  a  yonng  fanatieo  for  the  sport,  whose  means  are  weak  as  hia 
frame  is  robnat,  ia  compelled  to  decline  an  invitation  to  good  shooting 
quarters. 

At  a  certain  noble  earl's,  where  nobody  pays  for  ammunition,  and 
everything  is  done  en  prince,  I  am  told  that  you  find  on  your  dressing- 
tiible,  before  dinner,  a  list  of  what  has  fallen  to  your  own  gun,  together 
with  some  blank  labels  on  which  yon  are  free  to  write  the  addresses  of 
nny  friends  among  whom  you  may  wish  to  divide  the  whole  amount  you 
have  killed. 

Good  reader,  you  surely  did  not  expect  to  get  through  Uiis  paper 
without  a  little  croquet?  Where  can  one  go  now-a-days  without  stumbling 
u[fon  tbat  unamudng  amusement? — literally  etwmhlmg,  for  one  is  sure  to 
catch  one's  foot  in  those  man-trapjnah  hoops.  A  certain  indignant  friend 
of  mine  declares  be  would  stick  np  a  notice  on  his  lawn  (if  he  had  one) 
to  the  effect  that  all  persons  found  perpetrating  croquet  on  the  premises 
should  be  prosecuted,  &&  Well,  not  even  the  seven  men  I  supplanted  ia 
the  afiectiona  of  the  seven  Uiss  Itoquets  can  accuse  me  of  a  partiality  for 
the  game:  but  still,  intrinsically  bad  as  croquet  is  as  a  game — grovelling 
on  the  ground  as  it  is — are  not  its  advantages  even  greater  than  its 
faults  1  Is  it  not,  after  all,  an  incentive  to  flirtation  7  And  is  not  that, 
pray,  a  point  second  to  none  in  the  success  of  a  country  muatering  t 
Whether  happiness  or  heart-breaking  be  the  ultimate  c(»isequence,  ot 
coarse  nobody  stops  to  inquire ;  the  fun  over,  who  cares  for  the  victims  7 
The  very  hostess  who,  on  other  occasions,  inveighs  most  loudly  ag^nst 
those  despicable  beings,  incorrigible  flirts,  will  be  ^e  first  to  engage 
*'  the  wretches  "  whenever  she  contemplates  filling  her  house ;  and,  more^ 
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met,  if  she  knawi  what  ibe  is  about,  she  will  scatter  ovet  her  looios  little 
tablec  with  games  on  thum  that  only  two  can  pky  at ;  unleiB,  indeed,  abe 
ha«  m&rriagtnble  daughteis  of  her  own,  which  would  apoil  tha  look  of  the 


Frirate  theatrical*,  when  oaie^y  got  up,  are  to  be  highly  cam- 
mended;  though  it  haa  been  knows  to  happen  that,  of  all  engaged,  the 
only  penoa  distinctly  heard  by  the  audience  from  beginning  to  tad.  iru 
the  prompter.  The  contempt  of  actoiB  for  amateon  GometiiQea  iihoin 
itself  in  an  amusing  way. 

"  I  know  what  you  amateurs  are,"  said  a  profesfiioaal  to  me  once. 
"  You  all  think  more  of  your  get-np  than  anything  else.  Ugh  I  Ridicu- 
lous I  to  tee  one  great  booby  going  up  to  another  with ;  '  Ob  I  bow  nice 
you  do  look,  to  be  Boie  I    How  do  you  think  I  look  ? ' " 

I  oQoId  not  help  feeling  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

A  permanent  theatre  certainly  takes  up  a  vast  deal  of  room  in  a 

house,  and  temporary  ones  are  seldom  satisfaclory.    At  S the  theatre 

has  a  floor  construoted  with  a  view  to  dandog,  and  makes  an  admirable 
ball-room.  When  used  for  this  purpose  a  buffet,  behind  which  ia  a  gay 
landscape  scene,  occupies  the  front  of  the  stage.  At  an  appointed  hour 
this  is  dismantled  and  removed,  the  scene  is  drawn  up,  discovering  a 
Gothic  apartment,  fitted  up  with  armour,  in  which  supper  is  tastefully 
laid  out  a  la  Lucresia  Borgia ;  chairs  are  brought  to  the  place  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  orchestra,  and  the  edge  of  the  stage  is  nsed  aa  a  table,  the 
terranta  alone  being  on  the  stage.   The  effect  ia  as  novel  as  it  is  charming. 

How  highly  good  musical  talent  is  appreciated  at  ooontiy-honae 
gatherings  !  If  a  fiae  tenor  or  soprano  voice  be  discovered  atnodg  the 
party,  how  the  gifted  owner  is  coaxed  and  entreated  for  one  more^  and 
juat  one  more.  Until  the  "flattering  unction"  laid  to  the  perfonner'a 
soul  is  only  equalled  by  the  corresponding  rawness  of  his  or  her  throat. 
But  amateur  thnubea  and  nightingales  are  among  the  rarest  of  birds,  nor 
are  good  pianoforte  players  much  easier  to  meet  with  ;  indeed,  the  grest 
majority  of  players  have  all  the  same  harsh,  disagreeaUe,  lepoeelesa  style. 
When  a  new  performer  is  requested  to  stC  down  to  the  piano,  there  is  ofloi 
a  moment  of  courteous  silence ;  but  it  is  a  (act  that  at  the  very  first  d^t 
mistake  she  makes — whether  false 'note,  hesitaUon,  or  slur,  sooae  one  is 
•ertiun  to  turn  to  his  ndghbour,  and,  without  in  the  least  knowing  why,  to 
start  some  topio  of  conversation.  The  charm  is  Isuken,  the  intereat  gcme, 
and  the  signal  gives  for  general  chat,  which,  from  begiiming  in  «  whisper, 
grows  with  the  first  ertgeaulo  of  the  player,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  to 
drown  eftch  other  become  gradually  "  fiercer  and  more  fierce,"  until  the  final 
"  crash-bang  "  puts  an  end  to  a  performance  which,  musically  speaking, 
ought  never  to  have  begun,  though,  if  the  objeot  was  merely  to  give  a  fillip 
to  the  oonversatioi],  then — d  la  bonheun  there  ia  not  a  word  to  be  asid 
—the  end  is  amply  attuned. 

And  now  for  a  word  on  gentlemen's  evening  dren.  Why  does  not  the 
iiuhion   of  dressing  for  dinner  in  knickerbockers,  already  aa  maeb  in 
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Togue,  dans  Viatimite,  in  the  coimtiy,  become  general  ?  Last  seaaoa  in 
London  there  were  several  sets  of  knickerbocker  quadrilles  at  the  Cale- 
doQiaa  bull,  and  several  of  tboee  who  took  part  in  them  went  oa  to  another 
ball  or  two  in  their  new  attire.  Some  eves  appeared  in  it  the  following 
night;  but,  spite  of  all  efforts -made  by  a  fen,  the  "  movement"  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  why  7  The  real  reason  will  probably  be  found  in  the  lact 
that  no  coat  has  yet  been  invented  which,  while  in  keeping  with  the 
knickerbockers,  ahall  yet  avoid  the  cbaractev  of  a  lounging-jacket. 

But  the  commendable  and  deep-rooted  love  of  tenui  is,  happily,  not 
quite  dead  within  ua  even  now.  The  neat  shoe  and  silk  slocking  surely 
render  knickerbockers  a  lar  more  appropriate  dress  in  which  to  t^pear 
in  a  ladies'  ball-room,  than — than — what  they  replace,  and  the  present 
garment  ia  certainly  a  prodigious  anomaly  aa  regards  dancing.  But 
reform  is  needed  from  head  to  heel.  How  greatly  would  a  pictureaqae 
costume  for  men  enhance  the  efTect  of  those  noble  old  rooms  with 
embossed  ceilings,  oak  panels  and  stained  windows,  in  which  England 
is  still  so  rich  I  Our  present  hideous  dress  makes  downright  eyesores 
of  ua  whenever  we  venture  within  the  charmed  precincts  where  fine  taste 
has  left  its  magic  spell. 

Although  visiting  in  the  country  may  be  the  most  enjoyable  form  of 
social  life  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  vicissitudes  to  wbioh  the  novice  is 
exposed  will  appear  from  the  following,  which  befel  a  young  churchman, 
whose  knowledge  of  society  was  confined  to  Cambridge.  Appointed  to  a 
rural  cniacy,  and  his  future  abode  not  being  quite  ready  for  his  reception, 
he  waa  invited  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  spend  the  interim  at  the 
bouse  of  the  latter,  which  was  to  be  full  of  company  at  the  time.  When 
our  hero  reached  his  destination,  he  was  ushered  into  a  drawing-room 
where  were  many  ladies,  and  greeted  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Yawning  with  hunger,  he  marvelled  why  nothing  more  substantial 
was  oSered  to  him  by  way  of  refreshment  after  his  journey  than  some 
tea,  of  which  the  fair  band  were  then  partaking,  and  some  ytxy  thin 
bread-and'bntter.  "Ohl"  thinks  he,  "people  eat  so  heartily  at  tlieir 
early  country  dinners,  I  suppose  they  can't  get  up  fresh  appetites  by 
tea-time."  Presently  one  lady  leaves  the  room,  soon  followed  by  a 
second  and  a  third ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  left  alone,  with  the 
infannatioQ  that  he  will  be  conducted  to  his  apartment  whenever  he 
aholl  please  to  ring  the  bell.  "  Well,"  says  he  to  himself,  "  this  is  a 
strange  welcome  certainly,  but  doubtless  they  ke^  pristine  hours  in  the 
country,  and  men  are  so  exhausted  by  hunting  or  ahooting,  that  they  are 
glad  to  rel»re  early :  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow."  So,  finding  there  ia 
nothing  for  it,  he  rings  the  belt  and  betakes  him  to  bis  room. 

He  bod  not  been  asleep  long,  before  he  was  startled  into  consciousness 
by  a  tremendous  ringing.  His  course  of  action  is  instantly  decided  upon, 
Hud  he  rushes  into  the  passage,  aa  he  ia,  screaming  "  Fire  1 "  at  the  top  of 
Ills  voice,  just  as  all  the  ladies  are  sweeping  by,  full-dress  for  dimicr  1 
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Wrrflm  a  sUort  walk  of  Dresilen  lies  a  pretty  rallej,  the  Flimcnsclie 
Grniid  by  name.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  little  river  Weineritz 
ruDning  close  to  it,  stands  h  gloomy  haunted  mansion,  called  the  Planen 
Palaia.  No  windov  of  tlie  house  has  been  alloned  to  admit  the  light  of 
day  for  nearly  thirty  years — closed,  barred,  and  secured  by  ontside 
diatters  of  the  most  complicated  description,  the  house  remuns  at  this 
moment,  as  it  has  done  for  these  long  years,  impervious  to  the  light  of 
day.  Walls  surround  the  Plauen  Palais,  and  these  vails  are  painted 
black ;  the  shutters  and  the  iron  bars,  and  every  moulding  and  cornice 
are  black  also — the  house  itself  is  of  a  deep  dingy  ochre  colour,  and  the 
roof  of  a  murky  red.  Wild  trees,  some  of  them  large  AiU-groim  oaks, 
others  of  a  younger  date  springing  up  between  them,  hem  the  maniuon 
Toond,  and  choke  up  the  garden,  while  creeping  plants  of  almost  preter- 
natural luxuriance  throw  themselves  over  the  black  walls,  and  rest  on  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Weiaseritz  below. 

Beyond  the  walls  on  one  side  lie  the  gardens  of  an  adjoining  Beetaorant, 
which  itself  has  a  haunted  look.  They  partake  of  the  gloomy  character- 
istics of  the  Plauen  Palais;  the  fountains  are  broken  and  defaced,  the 
valks  ill-kept,  aud  shaded  by  trees  running  to  waste;  the  ground  8wam{iy; 
but  there  is  a  small  door  in  the  wall  between  the  gardens  and  those  of 
tlie  Plauen  Palais,  and  for  years  the  inhabitants  of  this  Bestaurant  hare 
heard  strange  sounds  proceeding  from  the  Palais,  and  bare  seen  many 
lights  gleaming  through  the  bars  of  its  gloomy  shutters.  And  these 
lights  are  still  to  be  seen  even  in  the  daytime,  although  the  thirty  yean' 
denizen  of  the  dark  abode  has  paraed  to  her  lost  account.  Still  the 
shutters  and  windows  remain  closed,  and  still  the  strange  trampling  noises 
issue  at  night  from  the  gardun. 

Suppose  at  this  time  last  year  we  could  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  Plauen  Palais — could  we  have  passed  the  guard  of  men 
vha  watched  inside  by  night,  and  the  guard  of  fierce  hounds  who  lay  in 
the  passages  leading  to  the  apartment  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion — wtut 
should  we  have  found  7  What  should  we  have  seen  in  that  apartment 
where  the  ancient  GrUfin  is  sitting  7  She  is  old — very  old ;  but  the  eyes 
are  still  bright — none  of  their  intelligence  is  lost,  and  yet  there  is  a  dis- 
pleasing acutenesB,  and  entire  vant  of  softness  in  their  glance;  it  wonM 
seem  as  if,  the  outward  objects  of  life  so  long  shut  out  from  view,  their 
restless  gaze  turned  eagerly  inward  to  the  memories  of  lon^past  yen*- 
There  is  Intellect  in  the  face,  and  abundance  of  power,  and  if  Uie  bcanly 
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irliich  was  once  eo  remarkable  no  longer  liDgers  there,  it  is  becaaee  its 
Bolloning  linca  have  year  by  year  been  eQaced  by  the  force  aod  preuare  of 
an  iudomicablii  will.  She  wears  a  white  cap  suitable  to  her  years,  but  of 
no  modern  iashion ;  her  dress  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  grey,  loosely 
wrapping  her  figure  and  concealing  its  proportions.  But  what  is  that 
encircling  her  neckT  Ciin  it  be  a  rope?  It  is  a  rope— the  ends  are 
hidden  in  her  dress.  And  who  is  that  man,  his  face  masked,  who  enters 
unbidden  her  apartment  7  He  bows  lowly,  without  speaking ;  he 
approaches  the  ancient  lady;  he  looks  for  a  moment — it  is  enough; 

he  retires,  bowing  as  before. Can  this  be  the  executioner  from 

Dresden  7  It  is  so :  every  week  he  comes,  to  see  if  the  terrible  wgn 
of  justice  unfulfilled  remains  where  it  w.is  placed  many  many  yean 
ago.  Is  this  true,  we  ask  7  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Plauen 
Palais. 

Common  and  scanty  is  the  furniture  of  the  apartment,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  curious  to  be  found  there.  There  are  piles  of  MSS.  written 
in  the  French  language — she  is  adding  the  finishing  pages  to  the  story  of 
the  lost  eighty-six  years  gone  by.  It  is  finished;  and  she  inscribes  on  it 
a  solemn  injunction  that  the  contents  of  the  MSS.  are  not  to  be  given  to 
the  public,  until  fifty  years  after  her  own  decease. 

She  has  been  twice  married,  but  no  portraits  of  either  of  her  husbands 
hang  there  to  cheer  the  gloomy  apartment ;  there  is,  however,  on  the 
table  a  beautiful  miniature  in  its  rich  case.  Whose  are  those  Italian 
foal ures  which  lie  on  the  irory,  in  calm,  majestic  beauty  and  repose? 
They  arc  chiselled  features  of  the  great  Emperor — Napoleon  the  FinL 
Whose  is  the  iace  of  that  lovely  child  in  that  second  miniature  painted  by 
the  sarae  matchless  hand  7  Whose  are  the  fair  bright  locks  which  are 
plaited  thickly  at  the  back  of  the  miniature?  Doubtless  tlie  face  and 
hair  of  a  beloved  lost  child.  No:  the  face  is  that  of  the  young  king  of 
Rome — the  bright  locks,  undimmed  by  time,  were  cut  from  his  sunny 
hair  fifty  years  before. 

Both  the  miniatures  are  by  Isabcy,  and  were  the  gifY  of  the  great 
Emperor,  before  the  star  of  his  glory  wns  dimmed  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Russia.  The  aged  GriiGn  looks  on  the  picture  of  the  Emperor 
and  utters, — "  EtoiU  de  ma  vie  I "  He  had  been  to  her  the  tS&(  of  her 
existence. 

Her  thoughts,  as  she  looks  down  on  her  homely  grey  robes,  revert  to 
the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where,  dazzling  in  beau^,  splendid  in  talent,  she 
was  presented  in  an  attire  and  a  blaze  of  jewels  which,  together  with  a 
long  train  of  luxuries,  obliged  her  to  alienate  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
property  left  her  by  her  father.  One  more  glance  she  gives  to  the  lovely 
childish  &ce  of  the  miniature,  and  her  thoughts  suddenly  rush  forward 
from  St.  Clond  and  its  brilliant  court  to  the  events  of  the  year  18S0.  Is 
it  possible  that  she  then  conspired,  supported  by  a  connderable  party  in 
France,  to  cany  off  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  from  Vienna,  and  hove  him 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French?     It  was  so;   and  upon  that  she 
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tbioks,  Kid.  of  her  journey  to  Vienaa,  wliun,  the  plot  being  diMOvered) 
she  waa  brought  bock,  under  a  military  eMsort,  to  Dresden.  The  year 
ader,  X831,  the  Duke  of  Buichstadt  died.  Life  had  no  longer  any 
interest  for  her,  and  she  retreated,  not  only  from  the  world,  bnl  Irton  tte 
light  of  day. 

Her  memory  wanders  back  to  the  time  when  a  young  son  was  boni 
to  her,  about  tho  time  of  the  Bu3aian  campaign.  She  cannot  but  remtanber 
him,  for  her  mind  is  strong  and  perfect  Where  has  be  been  erer  ance? 
Has  she  any  miniature  of  him,  to  place  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Borne?  No.  And  what  are  her  thoughts  about  him?  We  cannot 
tell  that  i  this,  too,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Planen  Palais,  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  And  yet  be  lives — even  in  Dresden  he  lives — 
his  occupations  are  menial,  hie  iace  is  the  cotinterpart  of  the  great 
Emperor's,  and  he  calls  himself  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Is  it  tme  that, 
supplied  with  money  by  the  Saxon  ambaasador,  be  went  in  1653  to 
Paris,  to  prosecute  a  claim  as  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  I. — that 
his  claim  waa  not  altogether  repudiated  by  the  tben  President  of  the 
Bcpnblio — that  aa  he  stood  on  the  esplanade  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
witnesaing  the  last  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Marshal  Souh,  a 
g^tleman  put  into  hia  hand  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  Minister 
Ifomy,  adding  in  words,  that  be  would  recdve  from  him  a  penniason 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  lather,  thus  fulfilling  his  earnest  wi^, — that 
he  did  receive  permiauon,  and  did  visit  the  tomb  of  the  first  NapoletmT 
He  has  appealed  to  tbe  King  of  Saxony  to  be  present  when  the  Grafin's 
will  is  read. 

Her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  mysterious  Heinrich,  Lving  as  be  has 

always  lived  for  fifty  years — transferred,  when  the  estate  of  D ■  was 

sold  by  herself,  and  again  when  it  passed  into  other  hands,  like  a  serf 
from  one  owner  to  another — absolved  from  military  service  as  incapable — 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper — discharged  as  incapable  of  learning  the  trade,— 
employed  by  the  pnrcbasera  of  the  estate  as  an  errand-boy.  The 
resemblance  to  hraself  is  striking — she  knows  that  be  ii  looked  upcoi  as 
her  son,  and,  for  some  cause  oi  other,  she  sends  him  a  small  jutUoce  in 
thalers  for  bis  subsistence.  Does  this  balance  the  account  in  tho  ttrange 
hard  mjnd  of  tbis  eccentric  woman  ?  Has  she  no  affections  except  for  him 
who  was  "  I'etoile  de  sa  vie  ?  " 

Beyond  the  time  of  the  great  Emperor,  she  goes  back  in  diongbt  to 
her  second  husband,  whose  name  she  yet  bears,  and  from  whom  she  wu 
divorced  in  1SI3.  When  she  departed  from  hia  hooae,  did  she  leave 
behind  her  a  young  daughter  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  Further  b«ck,  her 
thoughts  revert  to  her  first  husband,  to  whom — the  young  Graf  <u  L 
— ebe  was  married,  at  nineteen,  in  all  the  fresh  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
talents.  Does  she  see  in  vision  his  young  life  cut  off  at  the  age  <tf  twesty- 
eeven?  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  rope  which  encircles  ber 
neck  and  the  event  of  the  1st  of  August,  1800,  when  the  Graf  is  aaid  to 
have  eaten  a  cheriy  cake  which  she  hod  prepared,  and,  almoit  immediately 
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after,  died?  We  cannot  BoWe  that  mysttry ;  but  that  also  is  believed  to 
be  tme.  We  hope  not.  Was  there  a  yoimg  aon  of  the  Graf  zu  L-  —  ■  ? 
It  appears  probable,  for  the  PhiueD  Palais  is  at  this  moment  in  posseasiou, 
by  poUce  Ibrce,  of  his  grandson. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  dark  recollections,  does  she  also  turn  back  to  a 
time  when  she  abjured  the  Lutheran  faith  of  her  &mily,  and  entered  the 
Bonuin  Church  7  It  is  belieTed  that  she  baa  done  so,  and  that  sbe  has  left  her 
property  to  the  Church.  This  ia  one  of  the  myBteries  of  the  Plauea  Palais. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  ehe  rests  on  this  step  aa  an  atonement  for  ber  strange 
deeds.  She  bag  confessed  the  dark  passages  of  ber  existence,  and  tbos  got 
rid  of  some  of  its  burden. 

But  now,  at  eighty,  the  review  of  life  is  over,  and  whatever  may 
bare  been  her  griefs,  her  regrets,  ber  reilectioaa  oil  tbe  past,  the  old  leaven 
of  the  great  world  of  former  days  is  not  all  gone.  She  is  quite  aware  of 
her  own  value  as  the  myBtedous  lady  of  the  Flauen  Palais.  She  leaves  her 
dark  abode  one  day  in  an  old  worn-out  droska,  and  proceeds  t«  the  studio 
of  the  celebrated  photographer,  Herr  Krone,  in  the  Priederich's  Allie. 
Dressed  in  her  usual  grey  attire,  and  ber  white  cap,  she  baa  her  likeness 
taken,  and  sbe  tells  the  artist  that  after  she  is  gone,  he  will  reap  a  ricb 
harvest  by  her  portrait. 

She  returns  to  her  dark  abode,  and  in  a  very  few  months  she  is  OD 
her  death-bed.  A  female  figure,  elegant  but  plain  in  dresa  to  conventual 
plainness,  is  seen  in  tbe  chamber  bending  over  the  bed.    Can  this  be  the 

daughter  of  her  second  bnsbnnd,  the  Count  K 7     To  her  the  ancient 

Grafin  talks  of  ber  wilful  chequered  life ;  and  even  at  that  last  hour  of 
existence,  sbe  speaks  of  him,  "  I'etoile  de  aa  vie,"  the  great  Napoleon, 
now  lying  in  his  grave  nearly  forty  years. 

A  few  of  tbe  heroes  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz  yet  linger  on  aunny 
mommga  on  the  esplanade  of  tbe  H6tel  dea  Invatides,  but  how  soon  "  the 
waveof  time,returningboar8e,willsweep tbemlrom tbestrand  I"  Jerome, 
tbe  last  of  the  old  race,  is  gone;  Montholon  with  bis  "jidelitedu  chien,"- 
as  the  Trench  were  wont  to  call  it,  is  gone ;  and  now,  too,  this  strange 
link  between  tbe  present  and  the  past  is  broken.  We  may  look  on,  and 
contemplate  with  wonder,  the  spectacle  of  singular  enduring  di;votion 
from  one  strong  unacmpuloua  mind,  to  another  mind,  strong,  great,  and 
unscrupulous  also. 

On  the  26th  of  April  in  this  year  died  tbe  Gi^n  K within  a  few 

days  of  completing  her  eighty-sixth  year.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  her  body  was  plgced  in  a  simple  hearse;  lonely  and-  unattended, 
she  was  taken  from  the  Plauen  Palais,  and  solitary  in  death,  as  in  life,  abe 
was  buried  in  the  Fried  erichst^ter  Kirchof. 

Some  years  ago,  portions  of  this  singular  story  of  German  romance 
were  floating  about  the  world,  and  though  forgotten  by  aome,  others 
remember  well  the  name  of  tbe  heroine,  the  history  of  ber  first  huabaud, 
and  of  tbe  rope,  which,  in  their  edition,  was  said  to  have  been  twisted 
of  silk  and  ulver  cords.    It  is  a  name  not  entirely  unknown  in  tbe  annals 
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of  onr  history.  It  came  into  Engknd  with  the  Hoase  of  Hanover,  and  to 
an  individnal  of  the  family  we  are  ait  a  nation  indebted  for  our  hitherto 
exoluaive  possession  of  the  muaical  glories  of  HaadeL  When  the  then 
King  was  angry  that  Handel  would  not  be  his  Capellmeister  at  Hanorer, 
and  forbade  him  hia  presence,  a  distingniahed  member  of  the  House  of 
K '  Eii^ested  to  him  that  he  should  compose  some  music  to  be  per- 
formed during  an  excareion  hia  Majesty  was  alwnt  to  make  on  the  Thames. 
Handel  wrote  his  well-known  Water  Music.  The  King  was  charmed, 
and  appeased,  and  the  great  musician  was  ihencelbrwaid  established  in 
England.  Another  member  of  the  family  led  the  Hanorerian  horse 
at  Waterloo  against  the  Griifin's  idol,  thus  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
performing  for  his  family  the  part  of  an  avenging  Nemesis. 

The  name  has  also  formed  a  theme  for  poetry — but  it  may  be  well 
believed  that  the  young  lady  celebrated  by  Hood  was  no  relative  of  the 
family. 


n,r,tPrJM,GOOglC 


Pj  Paiil^n  Sriif. 


Late  on  a  certain  May  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  at  a  modest  bivakiast 
in  my  "  residence  clmmberB,"  Pump  Court,  Temple,  my  attention  waa 
clninied  by  a  single  knock  at  on  outer  door,  common  to  the  chambers 
of  Felix  Polter,  and  of  myself,  Horace  Penditton,  both  barrrlBters-at-law  of 
the  loner  Temple. 

The  outer  door  waa  not  the  only  article  common  to  Poltcr  and  myself. 
We  also  ehared  what- Poller  (who  wrote  ferces)  waa  pleased  to  term  a 
"  property  "  clerk,  who  did  nothing  at  all,  and  a  "  practicable  "  lauodress, 
who  did  everything.  There  existed  also  a  commanion  of  interest  in  tea- 
cups, razors,  gridirons,  candlesticks,  &c. ;  for  although  neither  of  us  waa 
particularly  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  domestic  life,  each 
imppenud  to  possess  the  very  articles  ia  which  the  other  was  deficient. 
So  we  got  on  uncommonly  well  together,  each  r^arding  his  friend  in 
the  light  of  an  indispensable  other  self.  We  had  both  embraced  the 
.  "  higher  walk  "  of  the  legal  profession,  and  were  patiently  waiting  for  the 
legal  profi'Bsion  to  embrace  us. 

The  single  knock  raiiscd  some  well-founded  apprchcnuons  in  both  our 
minds. 

*'  Walker  I "  said  I  to  the  property  dork. 

"Sir!" 

"  If  that  knock  is  for  me,  I'm  out,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  sir  I" 

"  And  Walker  !  "  cried  Poltcr. 

"Sir  I" 

"  If  it's  for  mc,  Pm  not  at  home  !  " 

Polter  always  rejoiced  if  he  could  manage  to  m.ike  the  convcrsiitiou 
partake  of  a  Maddisoninn  Mortonic  character. 

Mr.  WalkiT  opened  the  door.  "  Mr.  Pcnditton's  o-breakfasting  mtli 
the  Master  of  the  Kails,  if  it's  him  you  want ;  and  if  it  isn't,  Mr.  Poller's 
with  the  Attorney-General." 

"Youdun't  sny  so!"  remarked  the  visitor;  "then  p'raps  you'll  g^ve 
this  to  Mr.  Penditton,  as  soon  as  the  blaster  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
part  with  him." 

And,  so  saying,  he  handed  to  Walker  a  lovely  parcel  of  brief-paper, 
tied  up  neatly  with  a  piece  of  red  tape,  and  minuted^ 

"  Central  Criminal  Court,  May  Seaaons,  1860. — The  Queen  on  the 
prosecution  of  Ann  Back  v.  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Brief  for  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Penditton,  one  guiuea. — Poddle  and  Shaddery,  Hans  Place." 

So  it  had  come  at  last  I     Only  an  Old  Bailey  brief,  it  b  true;  but 
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Gtill  a  briof.  We  BCarcely  knew  wbat  to  make  of  it.  Poller  looked  at 
me,  and  I  looked  at  PoIUr,  and  then  we  both  looked  at  the  brief. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  charge  against  Elizabeth  Bri^s,  widow,  of 
picking  packets  ia  aa  omnibus.  It  appeared  from  mj  "  instructiooa" 
that  my  client  was  an  elderly  lady,  and  religiouB.  On  the  2nd  April  then 
last  she  entered  an  Islingtun  omnibus,  with  the  view  of  attending  a  tea 
and  prayer  meeting  in  Bell  Coart,  lalingtoQ.  A  woman  in  the  omnibus 
missed  her  purse,  and  accused  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  sat  on  her  right,  of 
having  stolen  it.  The  poor  soul,  speechlesa  with  horror  at  the  charge, 
waa  dragged  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  as  the  purse  was  found  in  a  pocket 
on  tlie  lefl-hand  lude  of  her  dress,  she  waa  given  into  custody.  As  it 
waa  stated  by  the  police  that  she  had  been  "in  trouble"  before,  the 
infatuated  magistrate  who  examined  her  committed  her  for  trial. 

"  There,  my  boy,  your  fortune's  made  1 "  said  Poller. 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  use  of  my  taking  it,"  said  I  ;  "  there's  nothing  to 
bo  said  for  her." 

"  Not  take  it  7  Won't  you,  though  7  I'll  see  about  that.  You  shall 
take  it,  and  you  shall  get  her  off,  too  !  Highly  respectable  old  lady — 
attentive  member  of  well-known  congregation — parson  to  speak  to  her 
character,  no  doubt.     As  honest  as  you  are  I  " 

"  But  the  purse  was  found  upon  her  I  " 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  7  Poor  woman  lefl-handed,  and  pocket 
in  left  of  dress.  Kobbed  woman  right-handed,  and  ]>ocket  in  right  of 
dress.  Poor  woman  sat  on  right  of  robbed  woman.  Bobbed  woman, 
replacing  her  purse,  slipped  it  accidentally  into  poor  woman's  pockt^. 
Ample  folds  of  dress,  you  know — crinolines  overlapping,  and  all  that. 
Splendid  defence  for  you  t " 

"  Well,  but  she's  an  old  hand,  it  seema.     The  police  know  her." 

"Police  always  do.  'Always  know  everybody' — police  maxim. 
Swear  anything,  they  wiC" 

Polter  really  seemed  so  sanguine  about  it  that  I  began  to  look  at  the 
case  hopeAilly,  and  to  think  that  something  might  be  done  with  it  He 
talked  to  me  to  such  effect  that  he  not  only  convinced  me  dtat  there 
was  a  good  deal  to  be  a^d  in  Mrs.  Briggs's  iarour,  but  I  Mtnally 
began  to  look  upon  her  as  an  innocent  victim  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  determined  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  procun 
her  release  from  a  degrading  hut  unmerited  confinement. 

Of  the  firm  of  Foddle  and  Shaddeiy  I  knew  nothing  whatever,  and 
how  they  came  to  entrust  Sirs.  Briggs's  case  to  me  I  can  form  no  cMi- 
ception.  As  we  (for  Polter  took  bo  deep  a  peisonal  interest  in  the  Buccess 
of  Mrs.  Briggs's  case  that  be  completely  identified  himself,  in  my  mind, 
with  her  fallen  fortunes)  resolved  to  go  to  work  in  a  thotou^lj 
businesslike  manner,  we  determined  to  commence  operations  by  eearchii^ 
for  the  firm  of  Poddle  and  Shaddery  in  the  Law  Zist,  To  our  dismay 
the  Law  List  of  that  year  had  no  record  of  Poddle,  neither  did  Shad- 
dery find  a  place  in  its  pages.    This  vias  ecrious,  and  Polter  did  not 
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improve  mattcre  by  mulilenly  recoUecdDg  that  he  had  once  heard  an 
old  Q.C.  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  farther  west  of  Temple  Bar,  tho 
shadier  the  attorney ;  bo  that  assoming  Polter's  friend  to  have  come  to  a 
correct  conclusioD  on  this  point,  a  firm  dating  officLBlly  from  Hana  Place, 
and  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  Mr.  Dalbiiic's  Law  List,  was  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  Buspicion.  But  Poller,  who  took  a  hopeful  view  of 
aoythiog  which  he  thought  might  lead  to  good  &rce  "  aituntions,"  and 
vho  probably  imagined  that  my  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as  counsel 
for  the  defence  waa  likely  to  be  rich  in  suggestiona,  remarked  that  they 
might  poesibly  have  been  certiScated  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
Law  List ;  and  as  for  the  dictum  about  Temple  Bar,'  why,  the  case  of 
Poddle  and  Shaddery  might  be  one  of  (hose  very  exceptions  whose 
existence  is  necessary  to  the  proof  of  every  general  rule.  So  Polter  and 
I  determined  to  treat  the  firm  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  accept  their  brief. 

Ab  the  May  sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  did  not  commence  until 
the  8th,  I  had  four  clear  days  in  which  to  study  my  brief  and  prepare  my 
defence.  Be^des,  there  was  a  murder  case,  and  a  desperate  burglary 
or  two,  which  would  probably  be  taken  first,  eo  that  it  waa  unlikely  that 
the  case  of  the  poor  soul  whose  cause  I  had  espoused  would  be  tried 
■  before  the  12th.  So  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  master  what  Polter  and 
I  agreed  was  one  of  the  most  painful  cases  of  circumstanti:il  evidence 
ever  eabmitted  to  a  British  jury;  and  I  really  believe  that,  by  the  first 
day  of  the  May  eessions,  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  every  case  of  pocket-picking  reported  in  Cox's  Crimnal  Cases  and 
Buckler's  Short-hand  Reports. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  I  asked  Bodger  of  Brazenoae,  Norton  of 
Cray's  Inn,  Cadbury  of  the  Lanoera,  and  three  or  four  other  men, 
college  chums  principally,  to  tlrop  in  at  Pump  Court,  and  hear  a  re- 
hearsal of  my  speech  for  the  defence,  in  the  forthcoming  cause  ceBbre  of 
the  Queen  oa  the  prosecution  of  Ann  Back  v.  Elizabeth  Brigga.  At 
nine  o'clock  they  began  to  appear,  and  by  ten  all  were  assembled. 
Pipes  and  strong  waters  were  produced,  and  Norton  of  Gray's  was  fortli- 
with  raised  to  the  Bench  by  the  style  and  dignity  of  Sir  Joseph  Norton,  one 
of  the  barons  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Cadbury,  Bodger, 
and  another  represented  the  jury ;  Wilkinson  of  Lincolu's  Inn  was  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  Polter  was  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  Walker,  my  clerk, 
was  the  prosecutrix. 

Everything  went  satisfactorily  :  Wilkinson  broke  down  in  his  ^eech 
for  the  prosecution  ;  bis  witness  prevaricated  and  contradicted  himself  in 
a  prepoeterons  manner ;  and  my  speech  for  the  defence  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  masterly  specimens  of  forenuo  ingenuity  that  had  ever 
come  befbre  the  notice  of  the  court ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
prisoner  (inadequately  represented  by  a  statuette  of  the  Greek  Slave)  was 
discharged,  and  Norton  (who  would  have  looked  more  like  a  Baron  of  tlie 
E.xchequer  if  he  had  looked  less  like  a  tipsy  churchwarden)  remarked 
that  she  lefl  the  court  without  a  stain  upon  her  character. 


x:.oogic 
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The  court  (hen  adjourned  for  refreshment,  and  the  conTermtion  look 
11  general  turn,  after  canTasaing  the  respective  merits  of  "  May  it  please 
your  ludship,"  and  "  May  it  please  yon,  my  lud,"  as  an  introduction  to  a 
counsel's  tipecch — a  discussion  which  terminated  in  faTour  of  the  latter 
form,  as  heing  a  trifle  more  independent  in  its  character.  1  remember 
proposing  that  the  health  of  Elizabeth  Briggs  should  be  drunk  *in  a 
solemn  and  respectful  bumper;  and  as  the  evening  wore  on,  I  am  afraid 
I  became  exceedingly  indignant  with  Cadbuiy  because  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  holding  up  to  public  ridicule  an  imaginary  (and  highly 
undignified)  carle  de  visite  of  my  unfortunate  client. 

The  12th  May,  big  with  the  fate  of  Pendittou  and  of  Briggs,  dawned  in 
the  usual  manner.  At  tea  o'clock  Poller  and  I  drove  np  in  wiga  and 
gowns  to  the  Old  Bailey ;  as  well  because  we  kept  those  imposing  gar- 
ments at  our  chambers,  not  having  any  use  for  them  elsewhere,  as  to 
impress  passers-by,  and  the  loungers  below  the  court,  with  a  convictioa 
that  we  were  not  merely  Old  Bailey  counsel,  but  had  come  down  from 
our  nsnal  sphere  of  action  at  Westminster,  to  conduct  a  case  of  more  than 
ordinary  complication.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting an  accurate  professional  appearance,  I  had  taken  remarkable  pains 
with  my  toilette.  I  had  the  previous  morning  shaved  off  a  flourishing 
moustache,  and  sent  Walker  out  for  half-a-dozea  serious  collars,  as  sab- 
stitutes  for  the  unprofessional  "lay-downs"  I  usually  wore.  I  was 
dressed  in  a  correct  evening  suit,  and  wore  a  pair  of  thin  gold  spectacles, 
and  Polter  remarked,  that  I  looked  the  sucking  bencher  to  the  life. 
Poller,  whose  interest  in  the  accuracy  of  my  "get  up"  was  almost 
fatherly,  had  totally  neglected  his  own ;  and  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  rsggedest  of  beards  and  moustaches  under  hia  wig,  and  the  slo^^iest 
of  cheap  drab  lounging- coats  under  his  gown. 

I  modestly  took  my  place  in  the  back  row  of  the  seals  allotted  to  the 
bar;  Polter  took  bis  in  the  very  front,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity, 
at  the  dose  of  the  case,  of  telling  tlic  leading  counsel,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  attorneys,  the  name  and  address  of  the  young  and  riung  bBrristn- 
who  had  just  electrified  the  court.  In  various  parts  of  the  building  I 
detected  Cadbury,  Wilkinson,  and  others,  who  had  represented  judge, 
juiy,  and  counsel,  on  the  previous  evening.  They  had  been  instructed  by 
Poller  (who  bad  had  some  experience  in  "  packing  "  a  house)  to  distribnte 
themselves  about  the  court,  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  speech  for  the 
defence,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  that  applause  which  is  always  so 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  officers  of  a  court  of  justice.  I  was  rather 
annoyed  at  this,  as  I  did  not  consider  it  altogether  legitimate;  and  my 
annoyance  was  immensely  increased  when  I  found  that  my  three  elderly 
maiden  aimts,  to  whom  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  confide  the  fact  of  my 
having  to  appear  on  the  12th,  were  seated  in  state  in  that  portion  of  the 
court  allotted  to  friends  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and  busied  tbemsclvea  by 
informing  everybody  within  whisper-sliot,  that  I  was  to  defend  Elixabeth 
Briggs,  and  that  this  was  my  first  brief.    It  was  some  little  conaotatini, 
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howCTCT,  to  find  that  the  nnceremoniona  manner  in  which  the  foots  of  the 
caaea  that  preceded  mine  were  explained  and  commented  upon  by  "indge, 
jury,  uid  counsel,  caused  those  ladies  great  uneasinesa,  and  iDdeed 
compelled  them,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  beat  an  tmceremoniotui 
retreat, 

At  length  the  clerk  of  nrraigns  called  the  cose  cf  Brigga,  and  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth  I  b^an  to  try  to  recollect  the  opening  words  of 
my  speech  lor  the  defence,  but  I  was  interrupted  in  that  hopeless  task  by 
the  appearance  of  Elizabeth  in  the  dock. 

She  was  a  pale,  elderly  widow,  rather  buxom,  and  remarkably  neatly 
dressed,  in  slightly  rosty  mourning.  Ilcr  hair  VRa  arranged  in  two 
sausage  curls,  one  on  each  side  of  her  head,  and  looped  in  two  festoons 
over  the  forehead.  She  appeared  to  feel  her  position  acutely,  and 
although  she  did  not  weep,  her  red  eyes  showed  evident  traces  of  recent 
tears.  She  grasped  the  edge  of  Ihe  dock  and  rocked  backwards  and  for-  ■ 
wards,  accompanying  the  motion  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  that  was 
extremely  touching.  Folter  looked  back  at  me  with  an  exprcsdon  which 
plainly  said,  "  If  ever  an  innooint  woman  appeared  in  that  dock,  that 
woman  is  Elizabeth  Briggs  ! " 

The  clerk  of  arraigns  now  proceeded  to  charge  the  jury.  "  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Elizabeth  Bri^^,  is  indicted  fur 
that  she  did,  on  the  2nd  April  last,  steal  from  the  persoa  of  Ann  Back 
a  purse  containing  ten  shillings  and  fonrpcnce,  the  moneys  of  the  eaid 
Ann  Back.  There  is  another  count  to  the  indictment,  charging  her  with 
liaving  received  the  same,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  To  both  of 
these  counts  the  prisoner  has  pleaded  'Not  guilty,'  and  it  is  your  charge 
to  try  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not  guilty."  Then  to  the  bar,  "Who 
appears  in  this  case  ?  " 

Nobody  replying  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  I  rose  and  remarked  that  I 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

A  counsel  here  said  that  ho  belicTed  the  brief  for  the  prosecution  was 
entrusted  to  Kir.  Porter,  but  that  that  gentleman  was  engaged  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  in  a  case  which  was  likely  to  occupy  several  hours, 
and -that  he  (Mr.  Porter)  did  not  expect  that  Brigga's  case  would  come  on 
that  day, 

A  consultation  then  took  place  between  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of 
arraigns.  At  its  terminatioo,  the  latter  functionary  said,  "Who  is  the 
junior  counsel  present  ?  " 

To  my  horror,  up  jumped  Polter,  and  said,  "  I  think  it's  very  likely 
that  I  am  the  junior  counsel  in  court.  My  name  is  Folter,  and  I  was 
only  called  Inst  term  !  " 

A  titter  ran  through  the  crowd,  bnt  Polter,  whose  least  feult  was  bash- 
fulness,  only  smiled  benignly  at  those  around  him. 

Another  whispering  between  judge  and  clerk.  At  its  conclnriou,  tho 
clerk  handed  a  bundle  of  papers  to  Polter,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

"  Mr.  Polter,  his  lordship  wishes  you  to  conduct  the  prosecution." 
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"  Certamly,"  sud  Polter ;  and  he  opened  the  paperB,  g^ced  tit  tiiem, 
nnd  rose  to  address  the  court. 

He  b^an  by  requeatiDg  that  the  jury  would  take  into  conaideration 
the  fact  that  he  hod  only  that  momeat  been  placed  ia  pos8easi<»i  of  the 
brief  for  the  prosecution  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  appeared,  from 
what  he  could  gather  from  a  glance  at  hia  inBtroctions,  to  hare  been 
guilty  of  aa  heartless  a  robbery  aa  ever  disgraced  humanity.  He  would 
endeaTOor  to  do  his  duty,  but  he  feared  that,  at  so  ahort  a  notice,  he 
should  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  brief  with  which  he  had  been 
most  unexpectedly  entrusted.  He  then  went  on  to  state  the  case  in  a 
masterly  manner,  appearing  to  gather  the  facta,  with  which,  of  course,  be 
was  perfectly  intimate,  from  the  papers  in  his  hood.  He  commented  on 
the  growing  frequency  of  omnibua  robberies,  and  then  went  on  to  say  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  at  no  losa  to  anticipate  the  defence  on  which  my 
.  learned  friend  will  base  his  hope  of  inducing  you  to  acquit  that  wretched 
woman.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  your  misfortune  to  try 
criminal  caucs  before,  but  if  it  has,  you  will  be  able  to  anticipate  hia 
defence  aa  certainly  as  I  can.  He  will  probably  tell  you,  because  the 
puree  was  found  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  that  nuserabjs  woman's  dress, 
that  she  is  letl-handed,  and  on  that  account  wears  her  pocket  on  the  left 
aide,  and  he  will  then,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  ask  the  prose- 
outrix  if  she  is  not  right-handed,  and,  lastly,  he  will  ask  you  to  beliere 
that  the  prosecutrix,  sitting  on  the  prisoner's  lell,  slipped  the  poise  acci- 
dentally into  the  prisoner's  pocket.  But,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  facts  of  these  omnibus  robberies  are  always  idsnticaL  The 
prisoner  always  is  left-handed,  the  prosecutrix  always  is  right-handed, 
and  the  prosecutrix  always  dots  slip  the  purse  accidentally  into  the 
prisoner's  pocket,  instead  of  her  own.  My  lord  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
so,  and  you  will  know  how  much  ikilh  to  place  upon  such  a  defence, 
should  my  friend  think  proper  to  set  it  up."  He  ended  by  entreating  the 
jury  to  give  the  case  their  attentive  consideration,  and  slated  that  be 
relied  confidently  on  an  immediate  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  He  then  tat 
down,  saying  to  the  usher,  "  Coll  Ann  Back." 

Ann  Back,  who  was  in  court,  shuffled  up  into  the  witness-box  and 
was  duly  sworn.  Potter  then  drew  out  her  evidence  bit  by  bit,  helping 
her  with  leading  questions  of  the  most  flagrant  description.  I  knew  that 
I  ought  not  to  allow  this,  but  I  was  too  horrified  at  the  turn  matters  hsd 
taken  to  interfere.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  in  chief  Pc^tor 
BOt  down  triumphantly,  and  I  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"  You  are  right-handed,  Mrs.  Back?  "  (^Laughter.)  ; 

"  Oh,  yes,  air  I  " 

"Very  good,     I've  nothing  else  to  ask  you." 

So  Mrs.  Back  stood  down,  and  tlie  omnibua  conductor  took  her  place. 
His  evidence  was  not  material,  and  I  declined  to  cross-examine.  The 
policeman  who  had  charge  of  the  case  followed  the  conductor,  and  his 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  purse  was  found  in  her  pocket. 
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I  felt  that  this  witoesa  ought  to  be  oross-examined,  but  not  having 
gnjthing  roady,  I  allowed  him  to  stand  down.  A.  question,  I  am  eorrf  to 
aa.y,  then  occurred  to  me,  and  I  isqueated  hiq  lordship  to  allow  the  wilneaa 
to  be  recalled. 

"  You  say  you  ibund  tha  purse  iu  her  pouket,  my  man  7  " 

"  Yes,  or." 

"  Did  you  Gnd  anything  else  7 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  7" 

"  Two  other  poraes,  a  watoh  with  the  bow  broken,  three  handkcr- 
chiefe,  two  silver  pencil-cases,  and  a  hymn-book."     (Aoora  of  laughter,') 

"  You  may  stand  down." 

"  That  is  the  oase,  my  lord,"  said  Poller. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  address  the  court.  What  could  I  say  7  I 
believe  I  observed,  that,  undeterred  by  my  learned  friend's  opening  speeoh, 
I  did  intend  to  set  up  the  defence  be  had  anticipated.  I  set  it  up,  but 
I  don't  think  it  did  much  good.  The  jury,  who  were  perfectly  well  awars 
that  this  was  Pdter's  first  case,  had  oo  idea  but  that  I  was  an  old  hand 
At  it ;  and  no  doubt  thought  me  an  uncommooly  clumsy  one.  They  had 
made  every  allowance  for  Polt«r,  who  needed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
th^  made  none  at  all  for  me,  who  needed  oil  they  had  at  their  disposal. 
I  soon  relinquished  my  original  line  of  defi;nce,  and  endeavoured  to 
influence  the  jury  by  vehement  assertions  of  my  personal  conviction  of 
tha  prisoner's  innocence.  I  warmed  with  my  subject,  for  Polter  had 
not  anticipated  me  here,  and  I  believe  I  grew  really  eloquent.  I  think 
I  staked  my  professional  reputation  on  her  innocence,  and  I  sat  down 
expresuDg  my  oonfidence  in  a  verdict  that  would  restore  the  uufortnnate 
lady  to  a  circle  of  private  friends,  several  of  whom  were  wiuting  in  the 
court  below  to  testify  to  her  excellent  character. 

"  Call  witnesses  to  Mrs.  Brigga's  character,"  said  I. 

"  Witnesses  to  the  character  of  Briggs  1 "  shouted  the  crier. 

The  cry  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  outdde  the  court ;  but  there 


"  No  witnesses  to  Briggs's  character  here,  my  lord ! "  said  the  crier. 
Of  course  I  knew  this  very  well ;  but  it  sounded  respectable  to  expect 

"  Dear,  dear,"  said  I,  "  this  is  really  most  unfortunate.  They  must 
have  mistaken  the  day." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  Poller,  rather  drily. 

I  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  I  had  no  witnesses  to  adduce,  as  I  am 
afraid  that  they  would  scarcely  have  home  the  test  of  Poltet's  cross- 
examination.  Besides,  if  I  had  examined  witnesses  for  the  defence,  Polter 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  reply,  of  which  privili>gQ  he  would,  I  was 
sure,  avail  himself. 

Mr.  BaroD  Bounderby  proceeded  to  sum  np,  grossly  sgainst  the  prisoner, 
as  I  then  thonghc,  but,  as  I  have  since  hnd  reason  to  believe,  most 
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impartUny.  He  went  Oftrefolly  over  the  evidence,  and  told  the  Jary  that 
if  they  believed  the  witnesses  for  tbe  prosecution,  they  should  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  if  they  did  not — why,  they  ehoiild  acquit  her.  The 
jury  were  then  directed  by  the  crier  to  "  conBider  their  verdict,"  which 
they  couldn't  possibly  have  done,  for  they  immediately  retoroed  a  verdict 
of  "  Guilty."  The  prisoner  not  having  anything  to  say  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  the  learned  judge  proceeded  to  pronooDce  sentence — inquiring 
first  of  all,  whether  anything  was  known  about  her  7 

A  policeman  stepped  forward,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  twice  con- 
victed at  this  court  of  felony,  and  once  at  the  Middlesex  Seanona. 

Ht.  Baron  Bounderby,  addresaiag  the  prisoner,  toid  her  that  ahe  had 
been  most  properly  convicted,  on  the  clearest  poeaible  evidence;  that  sbo 
was  an  accomplished  thief,  and  a  most  dangerous  one ;  and  that  tbe 
sentence  of  the  court  was  tliat  she  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  han)  labour 
for  tbe  apace  of  eighteen  calendar  months. 

No  sooner  had  the  learned  judge  pronounced  this  sentaioe  than  the 
poor  soul  stooped  down,  and  taking  off  a  heavy  boot,  flung  it  at  my 
head,  as  a  reward  for  my  eloquence  on  her  behalf;  accompanying  the 
assault  with  a  torrent  of  invective  against  my  abilities  as  a  oonnael,  and 
my  line  of  defence.  The  language  in  which  her  oration  was  coocbed 
wits  perfectly  shocking.  The  boot  missed  me,  but  hit  a  rqtorter  on  the 
bead)  and  to  this  iact  I  am  disposed  to  atbribute  the  un&vourable  li^l  in 
which  my  speech  fur  the  defence  was  placed  in  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  next  morning.  I  hurried  out  of  court  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and,  hailing  a  Hansom,  I  dashed  back  to  chambers,  pitched  my  wig 
at  a  bust  of  Lord  Brougham,  bowled  over  iire.  Briggs's  prototype  with 
my  gown,  packed  up,  and  started  that  evening  for  the  West  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Poller,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  in  town,  and  got  plenty 
of  business  in  that  and  the  ensuing  session,  and  afterwards  on  circuit. 
He  is  now  a  flourishing  Old  Bailey  coiuisd,  while  I  am  as  briefless  as 
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Thikqs  dramatic  snd  things  theatrical  are  often  confounded  together  in 
the  minds  of  English  people,  who,  being  for  the  moat  pnrt  neidier  the 
one  nor  the  other,  ipeak  and  vrite  of  them  as  if  the^  were  identical, 
instead  of,  as  they  are,  bo  disaimilar  that  they  are  nearly  opposite. 

That  which  is  dramatic  in  hnman  nature  ia  the  passionate  emotional 
humorous  element,  the  simplest  portion  of  our  composition,  after  our  mere 
instincts,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  and  this  has  no  relation  whatever, 
beyond  its  momentary  excitement  and  gratification,  to  that  which  imitates 
it,  and  is  its  theatrical  reproduction  ;  the  dramatic  is  the  real,  of  which 
the  theatrical  ia  theyhZsd. 

Both  nations  and  individuals  in  whom  the  dramatic  temperam^it 
strongly  preponderates  are  rather  remarkable  for  a  certain  Tivid  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  which  produces  sincerity  and  vehemence  of  emotion  and 
expression,  but  is  entirely  without  the  cojiadoustuss  which  is  never  absent 
£rom  the  theatrical  element. 

Children  are  always  dramatic,  but  only  theatrical  when  they  become 
aware  that  they  are  olgecls  of  admiring  attention ;  in  which  case  the 
assuming  and  dissembling  capacity  of  actiiy  develnps  itself  comically  and 
sadly  enough  in  them. 

The  Italians,  nationally  and  individoally,  ore  dramatic ;  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  theatrical ;  we  English  of  the  present  day  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  though  our  possession  of  the  noblest  dramatic  literature  in 
the  world  proves  how  deeply  at  one  time  our  national  character  was 
imbued  with  elements  which  ore  now  so  latent  as  almost  to  be  of  doubtful 
existence  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  our  American  progeny  are,  as  a 
nation,  devoid  of  the  dramatic  element,  and  have  a  considerable  infusion 
of  that  which  is  theatrical,  delighting,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  in  pro- 
cesuons,  shows,  speeches,  oratory,  demonstrations,  celebrations,  and  decia- 
rations,  and  such  displays  of  public  and  private  sentiment  as  would  be 
repugnant  to  English  taste  and  feeling ;  to  which  theatrical  tendency,  and 
the  morbid  love  of  excitement  which  is  akin  to  it,  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
Americans,  both  nationally  and  individually,  are  capable  of  a  certain 
^mpathy  with  the  French  character,  in  which  we  are  wanting. 

The  combination  of  the  power  of  representing  pawiou  and  emotion 
with  that  of  imagining  or  conceiving  it,  that  is,  of  the  theataical  talent 
with  the  dramatic  temperament,  is  essential  to  make  a  good  actor;  their 
combination  in  the  highest  possible  degree  alone  makes  a  great  one. 
'  There  is  a  i^>ecific  compreheuEion  of  effect  and  the  means  of  producing 
U  which,  in  some  persons,  is  a  distinct  capacity,  and  thia  forma  what 
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actors  call  tho  etadj  of  their  profession ;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  alloy 
necessary  to  make  ^eatrical  that  which  is  only  dramatic,  lies  the  heart  of 
their  mjsterj  and  the  snare  of  their  craft  in  more  ways  thoa  one:  and 
this,  the  actor's  huaineas,  goes  sometimes  absoJntely  against  the  dramatic 
temperament,  which  is  nevertheless  essential  to  it. 

Every  day  lessens  the  frequency  of  this  specific  combination  among 
onrselves,  for  the  dramatic  temperament,  always  exceptional  in  Engtand, 
is  becoming  daily  more  so  under  the  vanons  adreTse  inflaencea  of  a  state 
of  civilization  and  mciety  which  Jbstera  a  gentiine  dislike  to  exhibitions  of 
emotion,  and  a  cynical  disbelief  in  the  reali^  of  it,  both  neoeasarily 
repressiDg,  first,  its  expression,  and  next,  its  existence.  On  the  ctita 
hand,  greater  iatellectuol  cnltivaticn  and  a  purer  and  more  elevated  taste 
are  onfavourabte  to  the  existence  of  the  tme  theatrical  spirit;  and 
English  actots  of  (he  present  day  are  of  the  public,  by  being  "  nothing 
if  not  critical,"  and  are  not  of  their  crafty  having  literally  ceased  to  know 
"  what  belongs  to  a  frippery."  They  have  lost  tor  the  most  part  alike  the 
dramatic  emotional  temperament  and  tbe  scenic  science  of  mere  efl«ct,  and 
our  stage  is  and  must  be  supphed,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  persons  leas 
sophisticated  and  less  civilised.  The  plays  brought  oat  and  revived  at 
oar  theatres  of  late  years  bear  doleihl  witness  to  this.  We  have  in  them 
archeology,  ethnology,  history,  geography,  botany  (even  to  the  curiosity 
of  ascertaining  the  Danish  wild-flowers  that  Ophelia  might  twist  with  her 
mad  straws),  and  upholstery ;  everything,  in  short,  but  acting,  which  it 
seems  we  cannot  have. 

When  Mrs.  Sidctons,  in  her  spectacles  and  mob-cap,  read  Ma^etk  or 
King  John,  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  dramatic  achievementa  that  conld  bft 
imagined,  with  the  least  possible  admixtnre  of  the  theatrical  element;  the 
representation  of  the  Duie'a  MoUo,  witii  all  its  resoaroea  (tf  acenie  effect, 
is  a  striking  and  interesting  theatrioal  entertainmeut,  with  hardly  an 
admixture  of  that  which  is  tmly  dramatic. 

Ganick  was,  I  suppose,  the  most  perfect  actor  that  our  stage  has  ever 
produced,  equalUng  in  tragedy  and  comedy  the  greatest  peribrmers  of 
both  ;  bat  while  his  dramatic  oi^anisatton  enabled  him  to  repraent  with 
exquisite  power  and  pathos  the  principal  oharaeters  of  Shakspearc'a 
aoblc^  f\iyv,  his  theatrical  taste  induced  him  to  garble,  desecrate,  and 
disfignre  the  masterpieces  of  which  he  was  bo  fine  an  interpreter,  in  order 
to  produce  or  enhance  those  peculiar  effects  which  conatitate  the  diief 
merit  and  principal  attraction  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions, 

Mrs.  Siddons  could  lay  no  claim  to  vemtili^ — It  was  not  in  her 
natoie;  she  was  withont  mobility  of  mind,  oonntenance,  or  manner;  sod 
her  dramatic  organizstian  was  in  that  respect  inferior  to  Qarrick's ;  but 
out  of  a  family  of  twenty -eight  persons,  all  of  whom  made  the  sti^  their 
Tocation,  she  alone  pre-eminently  combined  the  qoalities  reqniiBt«  to  make 
a  great  theatrical  perfi>rmer  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

Another  member  of  that  &mily — a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  endowel 
with  the  most  powerful  and.  vivid  dramatio  OTganinti(Hi— pooKsnd  ia  a» 
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Binoll  a  degree  tlie  fiiculty  of  the  sfnge,  that  the  parts  ■which  she  repre- 
sented sncceesfully  were  few  in  nnniber,  and  though  among  tbetn  there 
vceie  Eome  dntmatio  creations  of  extraordinary  originality  and  beauty,  she 
never  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  her  profession,  nor  conld  claim  in  any 
sense  the  tide  of  n  great  theatrical  artist. — This  was  my  mother.  And 
I  suppose  no  member  of  that  large  histiionia  family  was  endowed  to  the 
same  d^ree  with  the  natural  dramatic  tempernment.  The  truth  of  her 
intonation,  accent,  and  emphaas,  made  her  common  speech  as  good  ns  & 
play  to  hear,  (oh,  how  much  better  than  some  we  do  hear  I)  and  whereas  I 
have  seen  the  Shakspeare  of  my  father,  and  the  Shakepeare  and  UJltoa 
of  Mrs.  Siddong,  with  CTcry  emphatic  word  nnderlined  and  accentuated, 
lest  they  should  omit  the  right  infiection  in  delivering  the  lines,  my  mother 
could  no  more  have  needed  such  notes  whereby  to  speak  true  than  she 
would  a  csndle  to  have  walked  by  at  noonday.  She  was  an  incomparable 
critic;  and  thongh  the  intrepid  sincerity  of  her  nature  made  her  atricttires 
sometimes  more  accurate  than  acceptable,  they  were  inestimable  for  the 
fine  tact  for  truth,  which  made  her  instinctiTely  rqect  in  nature  and  art 
whaterer  sinned  agunst  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  considered  competent  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  myself  in  this  matter,  bat  I  think  I  am.  Inheriting  from  my 
fiither  a  theatrical  descent  of  two  generations  and  my  mother's  vivid  and 
Tersatile  organization,  the  stage  itself,  though  it  became  from  the  force  of 
circnm^ancea  my  career,  waa,  partly  from  my  nature  and  portly  iirom  my 
education,  so  repugnant  to  me,  ^t  I  failed  to  accomplish  any  resalt  at  idl 
worthy  of  my  many  advantages,  I  imsgine  I  disappointed  alike  those  who 
did  and  those  who  did  not  think  me  endowed  with  the  talent  of  my 
fiimily,  and  incurred,  towards  the  very  close  of  my  theatrical  career,  the 
severe  verdict  from  one  of  the  mastera  of  the  stage  of  the  present  day,  that 
I  was  "ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  my  profession." 

In  my  fether  and  mother  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing in  most  marked  contrast  the  rapid  intuitive  perception  of  the  dramatic 
instinct  in  an  organization  where  it  preponderated,  and  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  logical  argument  by  which  the  same  result,  on  a  given  question, 
was  reached  by  a  mind  of  different  constitution  (my  father's),  and  reached 
with  much  doubt  and  hesitation,  caused  by  the  very  application  of  analy- 
tical reasoning.  The  alow  menial  process  might  with  time  have  achieved 
a  right  result  in  all  such  cases;  but  the  dramatic  instinct,  aided  by  a  fine 
organization,  was  unerring ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  expect  that  fine  actors  shall  be  necessarily  profound 
commentators  on  the  parts  that  they  sustain  most  successfully,  but  rather 
the  contrary, 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  due  respect  for  the  greatness 
that  is  gone  from  ns,  if  I  say  that  Mrs,  Siddons*  analysis  of  the  part  of 
"  Lady  Macbeth "  vraa  to  be  found  alone  in  her  representation  of  it — of 
the  magnificence  of  which  the  "  essay "  she  has  lefl  upon  the  character 
gives  not  the  fiuntest  idea. 
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tf  that  great  actress  bad  possessed  tbe  order  of  mind  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  producmg  a  pbiloeophical  analjus  of  &ay  of  tbe  wooderful 
poetical  creatioDB  which  alie  so  ivonderfully  embodied,  she  would  surely 
□ever  have  beeo  able  to  embody  them  as  she  did.  For  to  whom  ai«  &U 
things  given?  and  to  whom  were  ever  given,  in  each  abtuidant  measure, 
consenting  and  harmonious  endowments  of  mind  and  body  for  the  peculiar 
laboarofherlife? 

The  dramatic  facultj,  as  I  have  said,  lies  in  a  power  of  apprehensioD 
quicker  than  the  disintegrating  process  of  critical  analysis,  and  when  it  is 
powerful,  and  the  organization  fine,  as  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  perception 
rather  than  reflection  reaches  the  aim  proposed ;  and  the  persons  endowed 
with  this  specific  gift  will  hardly  unite  with  it  the  mental  qualifications  of 
pbiloaophera  and  metaphyucians  ;  no  better  proof  of  which  can  be  addnced 
than  Mrs.  Siddona  herself,  whose  performances  were,  in  tho  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  excellent,  while  the  two  treatises  she  has  left  upon  the  chaiactci* 
of  "  Queen  Constance  "  and  "  Lady  llacbeih  " — two  of  her  finest  parts — 
arc  feeble  and  superficial.  Keon,  who  possessed,  beyond  all  actors  whom 
I  have  seen,  tragic  inspiration,  could  very  hardly,  I  sboiild  think,  hare 
given  a  satiafactoiy  reason  for  any  one  of  the  great  effects  which  he  pro- 
duced. Of  Mdlle.  Rachel,  whose  impersonations  fulfilled  to  me  the  idts 
of  perfect  works  of  art  of  their  kind,  I  have  heard,  from  one  who  knew 
lier  well,  that  her  intellectual  processes  were  limited  to  the  coouderatioB 
of  the  most  purely  mechanical  part  of  her  vocation;  and  Pasta,  the  great 
lyric  tragedian,  who.  Mis.  Siddons  said,  was  capable  of  giving  her  lessons, 
replied  U>  the  observation,  "  Vous  avcz  dft  beaucoup  etudier  I'antique," 
"  Jo  Tai  beaucoup  senti."  The  refiectivo  and  analytical  qnali^  has  little 
to  do  with  the  complex  process  of  acting,  and  is  alike  remote  from  what  ia 
dramatic  and  what  is  theatrical. 

There  is  something  anomalous  in  that  which  we  call  the  dramatic  art 
that  hits  often  arrested  my  attenlion  and  exercisttd  my  thoughts ;  the 
special  gift  and  sole  industry  of  so  many  of  my  kindred,  and  the  only 
labour  of  my  own  life,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  constant  and  curioui 
speculation  with  me,  combimng  as  it  does  elements  at  once  so  congenial 
and  so  antagonistic  to  my  nature. 

Its  most  original  process,  that  is,  the  concepdon  of  the  character  to 
be  represented,  is  a  mere  reception  of  the  creation  of  another  mind — 
and  its  mechanical  part,  thnt  is,  the  representation  of  the  character 
thus  apprehended,  has  no  reference  to  the  intrinric,  poetical,  or  dramatic 
merit  of  the  original  creation,  but  merely  to  the  accuracy  and  power  <^ 
the  actor's  perception  of  it ;  thus  the  character  of  "  Lady  Macbeth  "  ia  as 
majestic,  -awful,  and  poetical,  whether  it  bo  worthily  filled  by  its  pre- 
eminent representative,  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  unworthily  by  the  most  incom- 
petent of  ignorant  provincial  tragedy  queens. 

This  same  dramatic  art  has  neither  fixed  rules,  specific  prininplei^ 
indispensable  rudiments,  nor  fundamental  laws;  it  has  no  basis  in  positive 
science,  as  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have;  and  differ* 
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from  tliem  all,  in  that  the  mere  appeara.nce  of  apontaneity,  wl^ich  is  an 
acknowledged  aasamption,  is  its  chief  merit     And  yet — 

Thia  yonnger  of  the  Eister  srta. 

Where  eH  their  charma  combine — 
requires  in  ita  profcEsore  the  imagiqation  of  the  poet,  the'  ear  of  the 
musician,  the  eye  of  the  punter  and  Bculptor,  and  over  and  above  these, 
a  faculty  peculiar  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  actor  personally  fulfils  aqd 
embodies  his  conception  ;  his  own  Toice  is  his  cunningly  modulated 
instrument ;  his  own  Cice  the  canvas  whereon  he  portrays  the  various 
expressions  of  hie  passion ;  his  own  frame  the  mould  in  which  he  casts 
the  images  of  beauty  and  majesty  that  fill  his  brain  ;  and  whereas  the 
painter  and  sculptor  may  select,  of  all  possible  attitudes,  occupations,  and 
expressions,  the  most  favourable  to  the  beautiful  effect  they  desire  to  pro- 
duce, and  fix,  and  bid  it  eo  remain  £xcd  for  ever,  the  actor  must  live  and 
move  through  a  temporary  existence  of  poetry  and  passion,  and  preserve 
throughout  its  duration  that  ideal  grace  and  dignity,  of  \rliich  the  canvas 
and  the  marble  give  but  a  silent  and  motionless  image.  And  yet  it  is  an 
art  that  requires  no  study  worthy  of  the  n^me :  it  creates  nothing — it  per- 
petuates nothing;  to'ita  professors,  whose  personal  qualifications- form 
half  their  merit,  is  justly  given  the  meed  of  personal  admiration,  and  the 
reward  of  contemporaneous  popularity  is  weU  bestowed  on  those  whose 
labour  consiflta  in  exciting  momentary  emotion.  Their  most  persevering 
and  successful  efforts  can  only  benefit,  by  a  passionate  pleasure  of  at  most 
a  few  years'  duration,  the  play-going  public  of  their  own  immediate  day, 
and  they  are  fitly  recompensed  with  money  and  applanae,  to  whom  may 
not  justly  belong  the  rapture  of  creation,  the  g1ory>of  patient  and  pro- 
tracted toil,  and  tlie  love  and  honour  of  grateful  posterity. 

FRANCES  AKSE  KBMBLE 


vol.  vm.— SO.  m. 
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pargar^t    '§e\mVs    iisforg. 

(^Annotated  hy  her  Bvaband.) 

chaptee  iv. 
At  Masaue  Lamokt's. 
JIadame  Lauont's  method  with  a  newly -bereaved  pupil  was  to  leare  hCT 
aloDc  with  her  grief  till  the  first  trembtingB  of  the  shock  of  Aeparatian  had 
ceased.  And  bo  when  my  company  bad  quite  departed  (I  watching  them, 
with  various  feelings,  at  the  casement),  she  brought  some  cakes  and  a 
small  glass  of  wine  into  the  drawing-room,  and  placed  them  near  me  by 
the  window,  saying  in  a  biand  roioe  which  nicely  balanced  the  severity  of 
her  manner,  "  Now,  my  dear,  yon  want  to  cry  all  alone ;  I  know  it  is  the 
way  with  all  good  girls  at  such  times.  When  the  storm  is  past,  we  will 
b^n  to  make  friends  of  each  other ;  only  that  can  never  be  if  yoa  do  not 
dry  your  team  and  drink  your  wine  by  the  time  I  come  to  ask  yon  to 
take  tea  with  me."  With  that  she  kissed  mj  forehead,  as  ceremoniously 
as  if  it  were  "  &e  book,"  and  lelt  me,  far  more  disposed  than  she  imagined 
to  drink  the  wine  at  once  and  not  to  cry  at  alL  Indeed,  I  did  drink  the 
wine  as  soon  aflierward  as  I  dared,  and  ate  all  the  cakes. 

The  allemoon  wore  away  in  silence.  The  snnshine  poured  in  upon 
me  through  the  window,  with  eager,  tremulons,  unconscious  life ;  while 
all  the  life  that  I  was  conscious  of,  as  I  eat  there  in  a  maze  of  vag\ie£t, 
dreamiest  apeculalion,  was  hke  a  candle-flame  ethereaSized,  almost  drowned 
and  lost  in  the  sunlight.  But  as  the  dusk  came  on,  the  lamp  of  life  within 
me  burned  in  a  brighter,  homelier,  warmer  way,  and  when,  by  and  by,  I 
saw  a  lady  walk  up  t«  the  house  with  another  little  girl,  I  dropped  fairly 
into  the  sphere  of  my  common  senses,  and  even  felt  equal  to  the  ordeal 
of  tJiking  tea  with  madame,  whenever  she  pleased  to  send  for  me.  Kor 
was  it  long  before  I  was  summoned  to  madame's  sitcing'room. 

The  other  little  girl  was  not  there,  much  to  my  disappointment.  Slie, 
as  I  Iiad  already  divined  from  the  miserable  appreheiuive  glances  she  caft 
about  her,  wns  also  a  new  pupil.  A  walk  in  the  fields  had  £uled  to  divert 
her,  and  she  hod  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed  outright,  with  her  poor 
little  headache. 

But  the  lady  was  there — she  with  whom  a  walk  in  the  fields  had  GtilfA 
to  be  diverting.  She  was  madame's  daughter  and  amstant — a  woman  no 
longer  young,  and  her  name  was  Weariness.  When  I  entered  the  room, 
she  was  sitting  at  table  with  her  back  to  the  door,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  over  which  long  thick  masses  of  ruddy  broivn  hair  drooped  with  an 
expression   of  languor   subtle  beyond  description.     It  was  not  till  her 
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mother,  taking  me  by  tlte  hand,  led  me  tip  to  her,  that  Miss  Lunoot 
tnrned  her  head,  to  fix  on  me  a  pair  of  great  e;ea  without  »  spark  of 
welcome  or  inquiry  in  them,  Thftj  were  the  eyes  of  weariness,  too  tired 
for  ^rmpathy  with  anything.  The  drooping  liaes  of  her  somewhat  coana 
mouth  also  told  of  a  .wearineas  that  would  &in  become  oblivioo.  Her 
sm^ile  was  a  smile  without  life;  the  baud  was  heavy  and  cold  in  wbidi 
she  lock  mine,  saying  simply,  "  Good  eveuing,  my  dear  I " 

Uadame  Lamont  looked  at  her  daughter  rather  surprised  and  im- 
patient, I  thought,  aa  if  she  would  bare  stud,  "  This  is  not  the  way  of 
business  even,  Charlotte."  Upon  whidi  the  daughter  made  reply  after 
the  same  manner,  but  more  clearly.  She  did  not  care,  her  eyes  said ;  and 
if  the  sea  came  up  and  drotmed  all  schools  and  scboolmistresses,  still  ahe 
i\'ould  not  oare.  So  I  interin^ted  the  glances  which  passed  between  the 
ladies — glances  which  they  took  no  great  pains  to  disguise  in  the  presence 
of  a  country-bom  child  of  thirteeo. 

Madame  made  amends.  She  placed  a  cbur  for  me  at  her  side,  gare 
me  some  tea,  and  hegiax  forthwith  to  make  known,  in  a  bubbling  fountain 
of  talk,  bow  pleasant  my  life  should  be  at  Valley  House  School.  Not  that 
I,  all  forlorn,  beard  much  that  she  said. '  Besides,  I  was  chiefly  intent  upon 
the  countenance  of  Miss  Lamont,  who  said  nothing,  but  amused  herself  by 
dissolving  pieces  of  sugar  in  her  spoon  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
■apped  and  &lling  into  ruin.  It  is  a  hypochondriacal  employment ;  and 
as  I  looked  upon  the  crumbling  rocks  of  sweetness  and  then  upon  tli« 
lady's  fallen  face,  I  maundered  miles  away  into  the  speculation  whether 
die  had  Dot  at  some  time  rofTered  under  a  process  of  similar  kind. 
Valley  House  School  was  clearly  no  paradise  for  her ;  but  that,  perhaps 
was  because  she  was  now  too  old  for  any  particular  enjoymeat  of  tbe 
privilege  which  madame  most  enlarged  upon  —  permission  to  feed  the 
-chickens  and  to  find  their  eggs. 

"  Have  you  pigs,  too  ?  "  I  asked ;  for  I  felt  it  was  time  for  me  to  say 
something. 

"  Piga  I "  echoed  madame,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  We  will  get  one  for  yon,  if  you  would  like  it  I "  said  Miss  Lamont, 
oreamily  unkind,  but  without  interest  enough  to  lift  her  eyes  from  her 
sngarmin. 

"  Roast  [ "  madame  added,  as  if  it  were  a  joke — pitying  my  confusi<ui. 
For  here  was  my  old  fortune  begun  again  already.  How  had  I  betrayed, 
in  my  very  first  words,  on  my  very  first  evening,  the  vulgar  associaUons 
of  my  "  sphere  I  "  And  how  clearly  those  asaodadons  must  appear  about 
me  since  it  was  actually  proposed  to  keep  a  pig  at  Valley  House  tat  my 
consolation.  If  that  could  really  have  been  meant  1  or  jf  it  was  a  joke  1 
I  blushed  so  much  that  my  f^ame  and  vexation  reddened  tiic  silence  that 
fell  on  us,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  my  eyes  burning  hot. 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Madame  Lament,  speaking  sofily  and  rapidly  in 
French,  but  not  so  quickly  that  her  meaning  escaped  nie,  "  a  little  con- 
sideration, I  pray  you.     What  baa  happened  I  cannot  divine,  but  let  na 
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lieep  onr  bittemesa  for  oitraelres.  This  little  one  ia  to  Lave  a  bod  uigbt, 
»nd  we  should  remeaiber  that  it  can  begin  too  soon." 

"  Mamma,"  returned  her  daughter,  coldly,  in  the  same  tongue 
("Maman!"  and  she  so  ver;,  very  old — more  than  thirty  I)  "blame 
the  weather.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  this  is  a  day  of  the  devil  foe  mel 
I  do  not  know  I     What  does  the  almanac  sny  ?  " 

I  named  Ihe  day,  in  plun  English. 

Both  ladies  were  startled  at  the  interruption — not  so  much,  it  may  be, 
because  of  my  plain  English  as  because  of  the  name  of  the  day.  Perha|» 
it  was  a  memorable  day — the  anniversary  of  the  time  when  that  tear  flood 
came  which  melted  the  younger  lady  into  the  moist  clay  image  of  a 
woman  she  appeared  to-night;  and  perhaps  the  day,  coming  rooad  ^in, 
was  felt  without  being  remembered  or  observed  till  I  named  it. 

Madame  glanced  at  her  daughter  uneasily.  At  the  moment  I  ^loke, 
her  daughter  looked  up  at  me,  ikirly  for  the  first  time ;  and  as  she  looked 
her  face  was  no  longer  uninquiring  and  no  longer  pale.  Dead  to  all 
affairs  of  human  interest  before,  some  life  was  suddenly  odled  back 
into  it  at  the  sound  of  my  voice ;  but  even  then  only  in  a  bewildered 
manner.  It  lingered  a  little  while,  as  if  it  could  not  posubly  have  any 
business  to  stay,  and  then  almost  died  out  again.  Slowly  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  to  think  apart.  But  as  if  she  was  not  solitnde  enough 
for  herself  at  that  moment,  she  presently  left  the  room,  niiirmnring 
the  word  "  curious "  as  she  gazed  on  me  in  pasaiog,  wi^i  eyes  that 
seemed  rather  to  listen  than  to  see. 

Madame  M^re— who  looked  more  angry  than  uudous,  without  show- 
ing much  feeling  of  any  kind — npolcgiied  for  her  daughter,  who  had 
really  made  me  uneai^.  It  was  a  headache;  a  toituriug  fit  of  enitin. 
"  But  you  are  a  brave  little  girl,"  said  she :  "  so  much  ia  plain  already." 

From  this  point  it  was  easy  to  glide  again  into  the  stream  of  entertaio- 
ing  prattle  which  my  ques^on  about  the  pigs  had  interrupted.  I  hope  I 
gave  proper  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  Now  I  only  remember  how  modi 
more  at  ease  I  felt  when  madame's  esertions  to  amuse  me  b^an  to  Bag ; 
as  they  did  by  and  by  when  she  became  as  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
reflections  aa  I  in  mine. 

Her  daughter's  long  absence  vexed  her.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  her 
m^d  entered.  Where  was  Mite  Charlotte?  In  her  room.  The  maid 
bad  occasion  to  speak  with  her  just  now,  and  knocked,  bat  waa  not 
admitted. 

"  Wait,"  said  madame ;  and,  goiug  to  her  writiiig-table,  took  a  broad 
eheet  of  paper  and  scribbled  a  message  upon  iL  The  sheet  had  not  yet 
been  folded,  however,  when  a  rustliog  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Uim 
Lamont  entered — changed  for  the  better.  Her  mother  slipped  the  message 
into  the  desk. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  down,"  Siud  she.  "  Yoa  know  I  must 
see  Miss  Forster's  boxes  unpacked  and  her  things  placed  out  ddily;  and— 
and  I  scarcely  know  what  else  does  not  need  my  attention." 
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"  I  have  not  ibrgotten  tliat,  mamma.  Leave  Slias  Forater  to 
my  care ; "  and  ia  token  that  ehe  seriously  designed  tA  entertain 
me,  Miss  Lament  exhibited  some  books  ^rliich  abe  had  brought  down 
witli  her. 

Mj  heart  fainted.  What  a  piospcct  was  this  before  me  I  It  was  with 
positive  fear  that  I  raised  my  head  to  know  the  worst,  when  I  heard  the 
door  shnt  modame  out  and  her  daughter  in.  But  there  was  little  to 
be  nbrmcd  at.  Already  tlie  headache,  the  torturing  fit  of  enntii,  seemed 
to  have  passed  away  ;  and  though  no  arrnogcment  of  her  hair  that  Mies 
Lament  ever  achieved  gave  it  a  look  of  life,  its  ruddy  masses  were  now 
less  moribund  than  when  she  took  them  from  the  room.  They  were  dis- 
played in  ringlets — great  heavy  curia,  clustered  together  without  any  of  their 
natural  gaiety,  but  rather  like  hybcrnating  serpentine  creatures,  tawny 
and  innocent.  Embelliahed  in  this  out-of-date  fitshion — which  I  never 
oficrwards  saw  her  assume,  and  wliich  on  this  occasion  was  only  put  on 
by  way  of  setting  herself  in  harmony  witli  certain  tyrannical  remi- 
niscences,— she  sat  down  to  devote  herself  to  me. 

And  now  it  appeared  that  not  she,  but  I  was  the  dreadful  personage. 
Emotions  of  which  I  had  no  conception  then,  simmered  in  the  heart  of 
WcarinesB  ;  and  of  the  two,  I  was  really  calmest  when  she  took  me  by  the 
hand,  though  all  she  had  to  ask  was  whether  I  did  not  think  her  rude 
just  now?  Of  course  I  thought  she  had  been  disagreeable,  and  so  made 
no  answer. 

"  Speak,  Margaret,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  bear  you  speak." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  when  I  asked  about 
— «bout  the  pigs." 

"  And  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  answered." 

"  That  was  because  of  your  headache?" 

"Because  of  my  headache,"  repeated  Echo,  drowsily — looking  on  my 
mouth,  meanwhile,  as  though  she  would  fain  see  my  words  as  well  as  hear 

"  Do  you  read  nicely,  Margaret?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  with  my  eyes  already  wandering  in  a  book 
of  religious  poems  that  lay  on  the  table.     "  Will  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  wish.  But  not  from  that  book — poetry  is  not  the 
best  test.     Take  this  one,  child." 

"This  one"  was  a  atory-book — no  other  than  the  5'on-oic9o/IFert7«i'; 
and  Miss  Lament  opened  it  at  a  place  where  the  name  of  the  heroine 
appeared  all  over  the  page. 

"  About  Charlotte,"  I  said.  "  That  is  your  name.  Miss  Lamont ; "  an 
idle  remark  in  itself,  but  significant  enough  if  the  book  was  selected  not 
simply  because  it  was  a  love-story  (the  worst  of  reasons),  but  because  the 
oame  Charlotte  had  to  be  repeated  go  onen  in  reading  it. 

I  read.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to  literature  of  its  kind,  and  I 
TToa  GO  charmed  and  bewildered,  especially  as  I  was  thrown  at  once  into 
(he  middle  of  the  stoiy,  that  the  mere  graces  of  elocution  must  soon  have 
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been  forgotten.  'Twaa  all  the  same  to  Miss  Lamont.  Once  when  I  looked 
xtff  from  the  book,  I  row  tliat  she  listened  urith  as  mtich  abstraction  as  a 
child  at  a  fairy  talc,  and  that  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  my  lips.  Now 
I  know  why.  She  had  read  of  Werther'a  Borrows  for  herseJf  more 
than  once ;  her  interest  was  in  mi/  reading — in  my  voice,  that  repeated 
"  Charlotte,  Charlotte,"  so  many  times,  and  always  tenderly ;  for  waa  not 
Ihia  a  love-story  7 

At  the  end  of  the  chaptet:  I  stopped  ;  but  it  iras  not  till  some  moments 
afterwards  that  my  listener  ceased  to  listen. 

"  That  w^l  do,"  she  said  at  length,  patting  on  her  governmental 
dignity..  "  You  rend  very  well ;  and  I — I  wonder  where  you  found 
that  beautiful  voice  !  But  it  ia  a  nonsensical  bool,  and  we'll  havo  no 
more  of  it." 

With  that  she  put  the  heavenly  volume  of  suspirations  into  her  pocket, 
and  left  me  to  the  Christian  Year,  while  she  occupied  herself  with  a  little 
brown  Latin  book.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  lay  acquirements 
were  again  investigated. 

"  Do  you  read  writing  easily,  Margaret  7     That  ia  important  too." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  at  this.  I  knew  nothing  of  writing  but 
my  own  exercises. 

"Let  us  see.  I  think  I've  something  here,"  said  Miss  Lamont,  and 
took  from  her  pocket  a  paper  of  verses  which  appeared  to  me  at  first 
sight  totally  illegible;  all  but  a  line  of  embossed  printing  at  the  top, 
"  — th  Hussars." 

"I  have  never  seen  such  handwriting  as  this,"  I  said,  apologetically. 

"  No,"  answered  Miss  Lament,  hesitating  ;  "  I  think — ^I  cannot  think 
jtn  have.  But  read  all  the  same,  Margaret.  It  is  a  soldier's  writing, 
■nd  if  you  are  not  a  soldier's  dai^bter,  jou  oi^ht  to  have  been." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  stru^led  forthwith  into  the  first  line,  though  it 
iM^n  with  the  name  of  a  place  which  I  had  never  before  heard  of. 
On— on  linden  when  tbe  scene — the  stm  was  low, 

■od  so  on  to  the  second  stanza,  at  which  point  Madame  Lamont  entered 
WKxpectedly, 

The  interruption  was  most  timely  and  welcome,  I  thought ;  but  not 
so  did  it  seem  to  my  sad  inquisitor.  She  took  the  paper  from  my  hands 
abruptly,  folding  it  up  as  she  said,  "  I  see  it  is  too  difficult  for  yoo." 

All  this  while  madame  looked  on  from  the  middle  of  th«  ruom, 
qnietly  remarking  when  the  paper  had  been  returned  into  Hisa  Lamont'a 
podcet — 

"  I  think  I  must  be  a  little  crazy  to-night." 

"  Mamma  7  " 

"  As  for  you,  my  dear,"  continued  madame,  turning  toward  me  witb 
8  smile,  "  it  is  settled  that  you  are  alwaya  to  r^nain  a  child.  Do  yoQ 
know  your  toys  were  packed  with  your  books  and  clothes  7  " 

"  My  toys,  madame  7  " 
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"All,  I  should  say,  down  to  baby's  rattle,  and  the  ivory  liug  that 
brought  your  t«eth  into  the  world." 

This  was  orerwhelming  news.     "  It  inust  be  a  mistake,  I  pleaded." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  the  toys  were  all  la  &  box  by  themselves,  and  it 
may  be  so."  But  madame  was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  bet  own 
explanation,  and  certainly  it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  me.  Not  that  I 
imagined  aoy  Bpccial  significance  in  this  &enk  of  my  mother's,  yet  more 
than  that  it  was  done  to  make  me  ashamed. 

If  that  was  her  object,  she  sncceeded  well.  I  was  ashamed.  I  could 
hare  cried  outright  if  I  bad  not  been  too  proud,  which  madame  per- 
ceiving, she  affected  to  doabt  no  longer  that  the  box  bad  come  by  mis- 
take. But  now  I  luckily  remembered  that  my  luggage  had  been  placed  in 
the  cart  before  daybreak  that  morning — in  darkness  almost — and  that  the 
toy-box  was  in  my  room,  where  it  might  naturally  have  been  caught  up 
unobs^ved  with  the  others. 

That  was  e^Ianation  enough  for  Madame  Lament ;  but  I  b^an  to 
doubt  more  and  more ;  and  my  head  grew  dizzy  ;  and  my  eyes  craved  for 
jarfcnesa,  and  I  asked  permission  to  retire.  That  was  not  enough,  thoi^h : 
I  b^ged  that  I  might  sle^  alone. 

"  Which  means,  Margaret,  that  you  propose  to  lis  awake  and  £ret." 

"  No,"  stud  I,  quite  sincerely. 

But  madame  doubted  me,  producing  some  lozenges  which  I  was  to 
be  sure  to  take  before  compo^g  myself  to  rest ;  they  would  cause  me 
to  sle^  btfter,  she  said. 

Miss  Lomont  went  to  madame's  desk  for  paper  to  wrap  the  lozenges 
in,  and  took  oat  that  sheet  which  had  the  message  scribbled  upon  it. 
Whether  some  big  appealing  "Dear  Charlotte"  caught  Miss  Lament's 
eyes,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  while  I  waited, — sbiveTing  I  knew  not  why, — to 
be  taken  to  my  strange  bed,  she  read  the  message  under  the  lamp  in  her 
short-sighted  way,  and  then  handed  it  to  her  mother,  saying,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "  You  do  not  know.  It  is  nothing,  of  course ;  a  vocal  coincidence,  let 
Tis  call  it ;  a  fancy  which  I  have  done  with.     By  and  by  I  will  tell  you." 

I  wished,  as  I  trembled  out  of  the  loom,  that  people  would  not  indulge 
ibemselves  with  mysterious  sayings  which  it  was  stupid  to  suppose  I 
did  not  notici;.  If  I  had  only  been  left  to  myself  all  the  evening  with  a 
book  which  asked  no  more  attention  than  I  could  fairly  give — I  And  if 
those  toys  had  not  come  to  make  me  ashamed,  and  put  all  sorts  of 
bothering  ideas  into  the  tired  head  of  poor  me — I  Yes,  there  they  were. 
Madame  bad  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  my  room,  saying,  as  she  bade 
me  good  night  at  the  door,  "  I  thought  you  should  see  them,  my  dear,  for 
this  once  more;  they  will  be  company  for  you,  perhaps;  but  to-morrow 
we  must  lock  them  away  in  the  box-room,  of  course."  I  answered  that 
they  might  as  well  be  taken  there  directly ;  but  was  not  sorry,  somehow, 
to  hear  the  reply,  "  Hever  mind  for  to-night." 

And  as  soon  as  they  were  gone — mistress  and  maid — I  felt  an  irrc- 
ustible  longing  to  get  up  and  look  at  these  toys.    True,  there  was  no 
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light  is  the  room,  but  the  eight  was  very  clear,  and  by  pulling  up  the 
blind  and  haling  the  box  to  the  window,  I  could  make  out  the  old  familiar 
things  veil  enough,  I  thought. 

And  so  it  was.  The  window  was  long  and  low.  I  placed  the  box 
beneath  it,  going  softly  on  my  naked  feet ;  and  kneeling  dovrn,  I  found 
.  the  darkness  growing  lighter  as  I  drew  out  first  one  forgotten  toy  and 
then  another.  They  were  poor  things,  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  a 
country  town  :  little  horses  of  wafer  pattern,  headless  long  i^ ;  waggons 
with  wheels  and  without  them  ;  a  musical  cart  that  twanged  yet ;  dolls 
of  many  kinds,  but  all  battered,  soiled,  and  tawdry.  There  were  my 
firtt  pioture-booka  ;  my  first  needle-case  j  bits  of  "  pateh-work,"  with  the 
needles  sticking  in  them  \  and  there,  too,  among  the  many  things — ereiy- 
thing  of  tliis  kind  which  I  remembered  to  have  possessed — vaa  the  box 
my  English  govemeaa  gave  me :  still  locked. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  very  old  when  I  had  gathered 
these  things  into  my  lap  and  looked  at  them — remembering  when  this  and 
that  was  brought  home,  and  how  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  or  a  wet  day.  X 
felt  very  old,  and  sad,  and  serious  too.  Sad,  in  a  way  easy  to  feel  but 
hard  to  e.^plain.  Serious,  for  there  was  nothing  here  that  I  had  not 
ceased  to  play  with  long  ago ;  then  why  were  they  aent  ?  To  make  me 
ashamed  t  or  because  my  mother  thought  I  should  really  like  to  have  the 
dear  old  rubbish  7  Not  by  mistake  ;  that  I  had  already  found  oat  ;  tor 
the  box  had  been  wrapped  in  canvas  like  the  rest.  There  was  another 
reason :  Was  it  in  token  that  I  wus  never  to  go  back  to  the  foreet  any 
more?  Was  it  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  had  done  with  me  tb^e?. 
Well,  then,  I  would  not  care  I 

But  if  I  did  not  love  them,  I  loved  the  forest ;  and  it  was  viith 
bIow  bonds  and  a  numb  heart,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  I  put  back  the 
toys,  crept  back  to  bed  —  and  slept.  Madame's  loiengea  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  I  forgot  to  take  them  ;  but  my  head  had  Gcarcely 
touched  the  pillow  when  I  fell  asleep,  without  another  thought  for  anj- 
body  or  anything. 


My  Happy  Cosveesioh. 
It  happened,  as  has  already  appeared,  that  on  the  day  when  I  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sladame  Lamont,  another  young  lady  was 
admitted  into  the  school ;  she  was  not  a  strong-minded  little  girl  of  no 
affections  and  a  hermit  heart,  and  therefore  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  sleep  at  present  mth  madame's  daughter,  in  a  room  adjoitiing 
mine,  for  "  company;  "  and  I  woke  in  the  night  to  hear  her  sobbing,  and 
Miss  Charlotte  imperatively  comforting  her.  "  0  dear  mamma  I  0  my 
dear,  pretty  mamma  1 "  wept  this  httle  one, "  let  me  come  home."    Then 
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I  understood  Miss  Lnmont  to  expluia  tliat,  with  all  that  noiBe,  die  young 
l&iy  in  tlie  next  room  would  certainlj  wnke,  and  hearing  erica  and 
tears  for  "  mamma-a,"  would  give  way  to  affliction  at  last,  and  ciy  too. 
— — "  At  lastl"' 

Now  I  was  thia  young  lady,  and  I  was  already  awake,  aai  beard  that 
breaking  of  the  heart  which  disturbed  Miss  Lamont's  rest  ao  viciously, 
and  yet  do  tear  came  to  m^  eyes.  No  tears  when  I  sat  at  the  wiadow 
and  saw  myself  abandoned,  no  tears  when  I  pondered  over  my  toyi, 
no  tears  now.  But  listening  to>  the  other's  grief,  it  was  as  if  my 
whole  body  tamed  pole  as  I  lay  and  wondered  why  I  also  did  not 
grieve.  The  very  governesses  could  not  believe  it  of  me.  Surely  my 
heart  was  hard  1  Or  was  my  lot  a  hard  one  and  not  my  heart  ?  For  if 
I  did  not  &el  my  neighbour's  sorrow  I  coveted  it.  When  she  sobbed 
<■  Mamma,"  I  figured  to  myself  a  young,  kind-looking,  handsome  lady 
seated  in  a  pret^  room  with  a  bright  fire  in  it,  and  by  the  fire  a  foot- 
stool. But  when  I  considered  what  /  hod  to  grieve  for,  there  came  into 
my  mind  nothing  but  a  boundless  expanse  uf  snow  and  mist.  The 
difference  was  very  great,  and  I  envied  my  little  neighbour's  sufieringa 
with  a  bitter  envy.  Long  after  she  had  dropt  aaleep,  she  and  her  suffer- 
ings and  all,  I  lay  debating  the  matter,  but  only  to  leave  olF  as  I  began — 
without  a  tear:  only  I  did  not  consider  that  some  tears  are  wept,  as  some 
wounds  bleed — witltin.  And  so  when  madame  herself  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit  of  consolation  next  morning — never  doubting,  I  daresay,  that  I  hod 
held  my  heart  still  till  I  was  alone  in  the  dark — she  had  her  pains  for 
nothing.  Uadame  could  find  in  me  no  traces  of  grief  at  all ;  but  her 
expectadons  of  pale  cheeks  and  red  eyes  vrere  so  just  and  so  manifestly 
disappointed  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take  the  tiny  cup  of  coffee 
which  hod  been  brought  in  aid  of  her  comfortable  exhortations. 

In  the  schoolroom  my  indifference  gave  positive  offence.  There 
were  only  six  young  ladies  beside  myself  and  the  other  new  pupil,  Mary 
Day;  but  there  was  only  one  opinion — that  Mary  was  a  poor  little  dear, 
and  that  I  was  a  heartless  thing.  Miss  Phipps  tlie  elder  found  occasion 
to  observe  farther  that  she  had  heard  some  people  never  gave  way  to 
grief  because  they  were  afrud  of  spoiling  their  eyes;  upon  whicJi  I, 
smiling,  showed  my  school-fellowj  a  set  of  teeth  which  no  weeping  could 
spoil  nor  any  one  of  them  matoh. 

For  the  credit  of  my  sex,  I  must  own  this,  was  very  naughty.  But 
for  my  own  sake  I  mnst  say  that  I  hod  a  cold  heart  for  my  triumph. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  I  was  conceited  of  my  beauty,  but  the 
time  bad  come  when  I  began  to  pine  for  a  little  love.  In  all  my  life  I 
had  never  been  blessed  with  any,  and  now  when  I  looked  round  upon  the 
angry  faces  of  my  schoolfellows,  I  longed  to  explain  that  I  was  only  per- 
verse becaiiso  I  was  forlorn.  But  pride  camo  in  to  stay  my  tongue,  and 
I  remembered  the  injunctions  to  be  silent  which  I  had  so  often  heard. 
Silent,  therefore,  I  remained  ;  though  I  felt  all  the  time  that  if  any  one  of 
my  compantone  woutdgive  me  a  kind  glance,  my  eyes  would  stand  a  risk 
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of  being  spoiled  forthwith  to  the  atmost  sotisfaction  of  Uiea  Pfaipps  the 
elder.     But  my  time  was  coming. 

Nattttally,  I  beliere,  I  oaght  to  have  cherished  a  Gpecial  resentment 
against  Mary  Day,  who  waa  ostentatiously  petted  at  my  expeiue.  Bat 
I  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  her  I  took  moal  kindly,  and 
before  the  thiid  erening  was  over  we  agreed  to  ask  permiasioa  to 
share  the  same  room.  For  that  ia  how  we  were  lodged  at  Madame 
Lamoat's-— one  room  for  ertoy  pair  of  pnpila  This  pK^osilion,  whid> 
madame  readily  consented  to,  originated  with  me ;  and  ooir  taaA  its 
■elfishneas.  I  want«d  to  satisfy  my  imagination  wilL  thia  little  one's  grid. 
To  be  Bore,  I  did  not  know  my  own  molivea  then,  bat  now  I  hare  no 
doubt  they  were  founded  on  some  auch  notion  aa  this :  that  if  ahe  w^ 
in  my  aims,  close  to  my  bosom,  I  might  feel  uid  understand  more  of  that 
mother's  lore  which  made  her  so  wondrous  rich,  and  her  grief  a  thing  to 
en\dable. 

The  experiment  succeeded,  for  we  had  quite  a  feast  of  tears  that 
night.  We  cried  togetlier  to  begin  with ;  and  then  I  asked  Maty  what 
was  the  matter  ;  and  then  she  told  me  all  about  her  dear  miunma— oh! 
snch  a  dear  mamma  I — and  papa,  whom  she  did  not  lore  quite  to  w^ 
because  he  was  bisck  and  never  ^wke  to  suybody,  only  a  little  to 
mamma.  We  dismissed  him,  therefore,  without  much  discussion,  tJKm^ 
we  were  both  breathless  when  Mary  told  me  bow  rich  he  was,  and  bow 
that,  she  thought,  was  because  be  was  always  "  flooring  "  somebody.  Not 
that  she  know  what  flooring  was,  or  whetiier  lawyers  always  did  it.  t 
said  I  did  not  remember,  and  then  we  went  back  to  mamma  again. 

First  I  had  a  minute  deacription  of  her,  wfaich  I  pieoed  together  ioto 
a  lovely  figure  like  those  in  the  fashions'  plates  of  milliner's  magasincs. 
Mamma  was  taller  than  Elizabeth  (that  was  her  housemaid),  but  not  so 
stout  03  Jane,  the  cook,  yon  know.  She  had  seven  silk  dresses,  and  no 
one  could  tell  which  was  prettiest.  Her  hur  vras  black  at  rsreras'  wii^ 
and  she  wore  it  ia  Adelaide  carls.  Her  eyes  were  black,  too,  not  a  stnay 
black,  like  Miss  Phipps',  but  sod  blsck,  like  lead  pencil;  her  lips  were, 
oh,  BO  beautiful  to  kiss— just  like  baby's,  only  nicer. 

Kow  a  baby  was  a  thing  of  which  I  had  scarcely  a  conceptioii ;  but 
Mary's  fervent  "  oh,  so  beaudlui  to  kiss,"  was  what  struck  me  most. 

"  Then  your  mamma  often  kisses  you  ?"  I  sud  in  a  tremor, 

"  Ob,  yes,  when  1  am  at  home.  Every  morning  ydien  nurae  brings 
me  down,  there  ia  mother  ^th  a  kiss.  And  every  nigh^  when  I  am 
tacked  in,  up  comes  mamma,  and  says,  "  You  hare  eaid  yoar  pnyen, 
my  dear  7  "  and  I  say,  "  Tea,  mamma  ; "  and  then,  she  kne«la  down  and 
saya  a  little  prayer  alj  about  me,  with  a  bit  at  the  »td  for  baby.  And 
then  1  have  another  kiss  for  Good'Oight.  Always  those  two,  Margint; 
but  oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  I  I  know  she  loves  me  all  day  long  1 " 

This  was  hard  for  me  to  hear— instructive,  bat  very  hard.  It  was 
like  reading  with  my  fingers  in  a  book  how  fair  the  fields  are  and  how 
beautiful  the  skies.     No  mother  bad  ever  kissed  my  mouth ;  and  all  t 
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knew  about  ^njvn  was,  that  they  were  a  eort  of  moral  duci^iiiAiy  thing, 
costomarily  used  in  schook.  That "  little  pn^er  all  about  me,  with  a  bit 
at  the  end  for  baby,"  gare  me  ideas  new  na  rerelation:  it  opened  the 
bonndaries  of  human  lore  beyond  anything  I  had  yet  dreamed ;  and  I  had 
dreamed  of  it  aiid  yearned  for  it  more  than  tongue  can  tell.  Already  my 
mind  had  awooiated  it,  indietinctly,  with  every  sweet  and  beautifiil  thing 
in  the  forest;  but  now  I  saw  that  it  widened  up  to  hesTen  and  ended  at 
the  judgment  day.  I  say  I  stae;  and  so  I  did.  All  the  thoughts  of  imagi-- 
natiTo  children  are  pictures;  and  while  my  little  bedfellow  greeted  anew 
at  her  home  recollections,  I  saw  mamma  kneeling,  and  Mary  with  her 
faoe  turned  towards  her,  and  a  vast  ocean  of  luminous  mist  that  flowed 
upwards  from  the  bedside  to  a  great  white  throne  on  the  far  horizon.. 
Believe  what  you  pleaee^  but  I  saw  the  "  little  prayer "  too ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  beheld  a  trembling  of  Ihe  mr  about  the  bedside— trembling  and. 
flowing  away  tovrard  the  &r  horizon. 

Ah  me  I  how  good  Uary  Day  must  bo,  I  tbou^t ;  and  so  I  told  her. 
And  how  natural  it  was  that  I  should  be  naughliei  thau  other  giria,  which 
I  did  not  tell;  though  at  last  I  had  no  doubt  I  was.  The  fact  had  been' 
represented  to  me  often  enough ;  but  I  never  quite  believed  in  it  till  now, 
when  there  appeared  so  good  a  reason  for  it.  Only  why  I  duerved  to  be 
naughtier  than  other  girls,  that  puzzled  me.  And  it  was  so  melancholy 
to  find  myeelf  dwindling  into  something  utterly  iudgniScant  and  unknown 
upon  the  ehores  of  this  boundless  Love  wliicb  reached  to  heaven,  that  I' 
b^ian  to  wish  I  had  never  heard  about  Mary  Day's  mamma  at  all :  but 
that  I  had  been  lefl;  to  suob  homely  views  of  affection  as  a  lost  little  kitten 
may  have. 

So  I  pretended  to  &11  asleep  that  I  might  hem-  no  more,  and  also  tliat 
I  might  contemplate  nndisturbed  another  picture  which  came  into  my 
mind — a  picture  of  myself  wandering  about  in  tbe  emerald  and  jasper 
heaven  of  the  Bevelation,  like  a  child  lost  in  the  streets  of  a  strange  ci^ 
— none  knowing  me,  or  taking  me  by  the  band.  But  neither  did  this 
satisfy  me  long.  Again  I  wanted  to  get  back  into  Mary  Day's  home,  and 
see  ita  light,  and  feel  its  warmth;  and  just  at  the  right  moment  she 
broke  into  a  sudden  ecstasy  about  ber  baby-brother.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  hotf-iebeliious,  all  forlorn  little  dreamer  of  dreams  and  seer 
of  visions  became  at  once  »  mere  woman-child  again,  and  presently  dropt 
to  sleep  in  a  perfect  glow  of  sympathy  with  Mary  Day's  fond  home,  and 
the  kickings  and  crowings  of  its  wonderful  iniiuit.  One  thing,  however, 
confused  my  ideas  in  a  troublesome  way.  Mary  assured  me  that  baby's 
head  was  quite  bald ;  and  from  that  moment  my  Conceptions  of  htm  were 
inextricably  confounded  vrith  John  Gilpin,  as  be  appeared  in  a  aeries  of 
prints  upon  our  walls  at  home. 

All  this  is  worth  recording,  because  the  erening,  without  being  event- 
ful, was  really  an  important  one  in  my  history.  Only  I  £ui  to  record  it 
with  anything  but  a  painful  feebleness.  I  feel,  when  I  try  to  eet  down 
the  thoughts,  and  troubles,  and  speculations  of  that  night,  hke  one  whose 
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mind  is  gone— bis  eyes  eagerly,  vainly  wandering  along  tbe  lines  of  a 
book  which  give  np  iU  meanings  no  more.  Hut  it  is  well,  perh^ui,  that 
we  forget  our  dead — even  our  dead  selrea — and  that  onr  memories  of 
them  become  ineflcctual  ahadows  as  they  are.  Still  I  cannot  btlieve  that 
it  is  well,  and  much  I  wish  I  coold  recall  better  how  it  was  that  on  that 
night  I  did  get  nearer  to  the  love  I  longed  for,  notwithstanding  that  at 
first  it  only  seemed  £irther  off,  more  hopeless,  more  strange  to  me  than 
ever.  But,  somehow,  the  experiment  of  poaching  on  littlo  Hiss  Day's 
sorrows,  and  sharing  them,  did  sacceed — to  a  miracle  I  might  say, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  worked  while  I  slept,  by  ^cncies  apart. 
For  my  sleep  tlut  night  was  Bweet  as  mnsic;  and  when  in  the  morn- 
ing I  woke,  and  my  schoolfellow  said,  "  Now  Til  be  yonr  mannnai — Good 
morning,  Margaret,"  and  kissed  me,  I  felt  at  last  that  I  really  bckniged 
to  my  kind. 

Thenceforward  I  grew  content.  Every  day  found  me  hap|»er — more 
like  a  Christian  child  and  less  li^e  a  forest-bom  pagan  waif,  with  nothing 
for  my  portion  but  a  burning  sense  of  the  beanty  and  joy  of  life,  in  me 
and  in  all  natural  things.  Without  that  most  rich  gift  I  don't  know  what 
1  might  have  been ;  but  it  wan  good  too,  I  found,  to  feel  like  a  hiunan 
creature  amongst  human  creatures.  A  little  while,  and  I  even  learned  to 
like  Miss  Fhipps ;  while  as  for  Mary  Day,  die  and  I  became  the  fondest 
friends  ever  known  in  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  We  formally 
adopted  each  other  as  sUters.  We  plotted  to  dress  as  much  alike  aa  the 
arrangements  of  superior  powers  permitted,  and,  so  fiu*  from  having  secrets 
ttport,  we  used  to  make  secrets,  I  verily  bdleve,  for  the  pleaaore  of  sharing 
them. 

But,  warned  by  my  unhappy  life  in  Foria  (iLoDgh  I  am  ccosciona  one 
half  the  unhappiness  was  bred  of  my  own  rebellious  mind),  one  thing  I 
never  betrayed — my  parentage.  Of  course,  concealment  could  not  hare 
been  long  muntained  withont  Madame  Lamimt's  alaice.  She  knew, 
however,  that  amongst  my  schoolfellows  I  called  myself  an  orphan,  yet 
never  did  she  contradict  me,  even  l^  those  gentle  arts  <rf'  implication  which 
every  woman  is  proficient  in.  This  was  only  the  tact  of  one  experienced 
in  the  world,  no  doubt ;  but  sometimes  I  wondered  whether  madanie  had 
not  better  grounds  for  her  silence  than  I  for  my  assertion.  Bat  howerer 
that  might  be,  I  was  grateful  that  slie  said  nothing,  and  this  again  helped 
to  make  me  a  more  docile  Miss  Forster  than  had  hitherto  been  known 
to  govemesaea. 

[It  is  never  too  soon  to  clear  np  mlsapprchenuona,  as  I  have  found  to 
my  cost ;  therefore  let  me  set  down  at  once  that  Madame  Lamont  was  a 
good  enough  kind  of  woman,  ignorant  of  my  dear  Margaret's  history,  and 
earing  nothing  about  it.  It  was  all  lair  sailing  between  na,  or  vety  nearly. 
Of  course  I  did  not  tell  Madame  Lament  tverything,  and  she  was  a  needy 
woman  (aa  I  believe  most  schoolmistresses  are),  who  did  not  seek  to  know 
everything.     The  bargain  stood  simply  thus  :— "  Here  "  nid  I  (in  eflect), 
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"  is  a  yonng  girl  I  am  interested  in,  Imnng  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  my 
awn.  She  ia  being  brought  np  in  a  dangerous  yny  at  prCKnt,  I  feir,  and 
hag  tome  pecoliarities  of  temper.  It  is  said  she  is  fancifal,  and  not  alwajs 
to  be  relied  on  for  telling  the  truth;  though,  aa  for  the  latter  accusation, 
I  doubt  it.  Howerer,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take  her  and  educate 
her  carefully  at  my  charge."  And  this,  ^th  the  customary  exchange  of 
Teforences,  was  all,  except  that  Madame  Lamont  clapt  ten  guineas  a  year 
upon  her  usual  terms ;  though  I  thought  little  of  that  under  the  circnm- 
■tancea.  As  for  Miss  Lamont  ("  Lamont,"  when  they  were  m  English  as 
they  could  possibly  be  1),  I  need  not  aay  I  knew  nothing  of  her  story.  It 
was  very  corloas^  but  then  I  never  liked  the  young  woman.— J.D.] 


CHAPTEB  VL 

COITPIBBNCES  TJlTDESERTED. 

Aks  now  that  I  have  described  by  what  accident  I  began  a  new  and 
happier  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  its-  details  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

What  can  be  aaid?  There  we  were,  eight  young  ladies  in  a  scholastic 
flovecot,  living  Btrictiy  in  family;  eight  young  ladies  bo  difierent  in 
i^peanmcey  that  we  might  have  been  supposed  to  represent  half-a-dozea 
counties  at  least,  bat  with  not  more  than  three  varieties  of  character 
among  us;  and  of  these  I  had  one  to  myself.  Then  there  was  Misa 
Charlotte,  who  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  individuality,  to  be  sure,  such 
as  I  have  described  it.  She  was  much  talked  of  amongst  us  girls,  for 
there  was  a  romontio  story  to  account  for  her,  though  when  and  how  it 
was  first  told,  none  of  us  knew.  It  was  said  that  at  seventeen  she  hod 
fallen  in  love  with  a  Catholic  magnate  in  a  procesuon.  She  bad  wept  over 
her  hopeless  passion.  Miss  Pbipps  assured  me  (Miss  F.  was  the  senior 
pupil,  and  herself  much  addicted  to  love),  nine  days  and  nights  con- 
tinually ;  for  uz  months  she  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  a  religious  life, 
and  then  only  yielded  to  become  permanently  callous.  This  was  the 
story :  the  lustreless  eyes  of  Miss  Lamont  being  gmerally  accepted  oa 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  "  Cried  for  nine  days  and  nighta  I  Look  at  her 
eyes  now  I "  And  certainly  her  distraught  manner  on  the  evening  of  my 
introduction  to  her,  favoured  the  romance  too  (though  Z  never  discussed  it 
amongst  my  schoolfellows) ;  and,  moreover,  the  story  had  all  the  anthority 
of  tradition.  It  bad  been  handed  down  to  Miss  Fhipps  from  a  previous 
generation  of  boarders. 

Finally,  there  was  Madame  Lamont,  a  woman  who  must  have  been 
supremely  beautiful  in  her  youth,  for  she  was  still  handsome  and  vigorous 
at  fifty'four;  and  a  strange  sight  it  was  to  me  to  see  her  (as  I  once  did) 
eagerly  counting  tnmips,  or  concentrating  the  scarcely  faded  splendours 
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of  a  face  Uk.e  Josephine's  on  the  cutting  up  of  beef  for  to-dny's  dinner  and 
ta-momiw'a.  Beanty,  then,  Vru  not  inappropritOe  to  that  at  lut,  even  in 
wdl-regnlaled  hootehokla  I  It  wm  very  puzsltog.  Madsme  wu  always 
in  debt  too,  I  f<iar,  and  aocutomed  to  sordid  thoughts  and  painlol  sfaifts. 
Not  but  that  we  were  well  cared  for,  and  well  taught.  Miss  Chariotte 
bad  moat  of  the  knowledge  and  mosi  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  iriule 
aa  for  madame,  her  chief  bnaineBa  vna  to  pervade  the  school  with  moisii^ 
and  mannerB.  She  was  really  a  woman  of  great  dignity  and  dq^ce,  in  >^ile 
of  her  bread-and-butter  troubles,  wid  nobody  go^aed  at  then.  They 
were  so  well  concealed  that  they  were  known  to  only  one  nmmportiuit 
little  pereoa  in  the  establishment,  and  she— that  ia  I~-di«Himed  them  out 
of  school. 

For  yon  should  know  that  when  it  appeared  that  I  must  spend  the 
Tacations  lonely  at  Valley  Honse  or  doubtfully  in  the  forest,  my  kind 
guardian  arranged  with  Madame  Lament  that  she  should  tianaport  me 
and  her  daughter  to  some  lively  watering-place,  or,  in  winter,  to  town. 
What  my  gnardian's  share  of  the  expenae  waa  on  these  occasions,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know ;  *  but  I  am  sure  mndame  did  not  always  think  the 
holiday  an  unmixed  benefit  for  herself.  And  aorely  a  aea-aide  10^:103- 
houae  is,  (tf  all  plaoes^  the  most  dreadful  for  the  contemplatios  of  one's 
own  poverty. 

It  was  in  a  bouae  at  Brighton — a  houae  of  gentility  withont  and  ox 
i^tacions  misery  within— that  the  wolf  that  walked  at  madame's  side  oame 
into  the  light  For  three  days  it  had  rained  without  ceasing.  I  had 
siokened  of  drawing  exercises,  we  alt  hod  sickened  of  the  library  (mine 
were  "goody"  books  every  one),  and  of  looking  ont  of  window.  I*Bay  we 
all,  but  it  ia  doubtM  wheth^  Miss  Lament  should  be  included.  Sit 
was  always  the  same,  tbonj^  she  gained  in  gr«ce  by  whaterer  seemed  to 
give  a  reason  for  her  cli^-cold  lethargy.  The  lamp  waa  Ut.  Iliere  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  net  puraea ;  and  seeing  us  engaged  in  that  way, 
madame  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  to  look  her  wolf  in  the  &oe, 
for  he  was  ber  rainy-day  enemy.  Then  it  appeared  that  tba  had  brought 
her  aoconnt-books  down  in  an  old  leathern  writing-case.  She  spread 
than  before  her,  and  jaontily  sat  down  to  them,  saying  that  here  ahe 
should  find  some  amusement,  no  doubt. 

Now,  what  amusement  there  waa  in  book-keeping  I  had  yet  to  learn: 
and  so  it  was  that  I  looked  up  now  and  then  to  jik^  of  the  entertainmeot 
by  madame's  countenance.  At  flrat  it  seemed  an  indifierent  occupatian 
enough ;  but  soon  a  sad  change  became  manif^.  She  was  unaware  of  il^ 
no  doubt.  She  was  gradually  absorbed  and  bewildwed  out  of  conscioua- 
nen;  and  did  not  know,  perhaps  did  not  care  at  tbe  moment,  bow  pale 
she  was,  looking  into  the  jaws  of  the  future.  But  I  saw  it,  and  not 
quite  tmderstsnding  the  reason  why,  was  troubled.  Hiia  Lamont  never 
looked  up  from  her  netting,  and  therefofe  waa  perfectly  oompoaed.     All 

*  A  pietty  coBsiderabte  pait. — J.  1>. 
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this  Btrack  me  aa  atrai^  and  nnnatnral ;  and  unable  to  Kidtire  it  long 
nitLont  doing  aometliing,  I  inrented  a  little  catarrb. 

ThiB  brongbt  madame  back  to  her  company,  if  it  failed  to  iaapiril 
her  daughter.  "  Ah,"  Hud  the  embairasBed  accountant,  "  you  two  ora 
very  busy  making  purses;,  if  you  were  ob  dexterone  in  fUling  them, 
I  would  moke  one  as  big  as  my  nightcap.  And  that  would  not  be 
■  too  big." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  Miss  Lament  murmured,  atUl  niihoat  raising  her 
liead. 

"  You  don't  know,  Charlotte  7  " 

"  I  confess  I  am  more  eager  ibr  a  nightcap  I  coold  always  sleep  in." 

"Which  is  exactly  my  desire.  A  Fortunatns'  cap  ia  the  only  one  I 
am  likely  to  sleep  in.  That  is  what  cornea  of  being  an  old  woman.  Pray 
for  everlasting  youth,  Margaret,  if  yon  would  always  be  indifferent  to 
money,"  madame  added,  addresdog  me  with  as  much  gaiety  as  vexaticxi 
allowed  her  to  pnt  on,  for  vexed  die  was  obviously ;  it  was  told  in  the 
liasty  way  in  which  she  returned  to  her  cabalistical  bookB,  where  I  have 
no  doubt  the  genius  of  debt  rose  at  her  from  her  every  page. 

And  this  is  why  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Not  only  by  the  manifest 
concern  which  again  overcame  her ;  but  presently  shading  her  face  with 
one  hand,  ahe  wrote  two  or  three  lines  upon  a  sorap  of  paper,  and  (her 
face  sUII  hidden)  pnsbed  it  across  the  table  to  me. 

"How  do  you  read  that?  "  ake  asked,  as  if  it  were  a  school  question. 
Besides,  how  could  I  know  that,  in  her  perturbation,  Madame  Lament  had- 
mistaken  my  plara  at  the  table  for  her  daughter's? 

"  Pressing  debts,"  I  read  aloud,  •'  a  hundred  and  thirteen  poutids. 
Other  debte " 

But  there  I  was  arrested  by  madame  with  a  startled  gesture,  and  also 
by  her  daughter,  who  quietly  took  the  paper  from  my  hand,  saying — 

"  It  is  for  me,  my  dear.  Well,  mamma,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  paid. 
It  is  really  a  ain  that  people  ^ould  owe  you  so  much  moiiey." 

"  Or  that  I  should  owe  others  so  much  ?  "  said  madame,  with  unex- 
pected bitlemesa. 

"  Oh,  is  it  so  I    I  did  not  undMstand." 

This  ransrk  was  ottered  with  the  same  tmnquillity  (the  tranquillity  of 
aoid  in  a  jar)  as  the  other ;  but  Miss  Lament  was  herself  vexed  at  last, 
perhaps,  for  immediatdy  after  the  rejection  of  her  dutiful  white  lie  she- 
found  a  pretext  for  leaving  the  romn. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  now  for  a  while;  one  of  those  sUenoes 
in  which  we  can  almost  hear  the  hustling  of  rapid  thoughts.  Madame 
recovered  her  composure  first,  of  couree,  but  still  there  was  some  trepida- 
tion in  her  voice  when  she  called  me,  and  holding  my  hand  aa  I  stood 
before  her,  said 

"  How  old  are  you  now,  my  dear  7  " 

"I  was  fifteen  on  my  laat  birthday,  you  know,  madame." 

"  Fifteen,  and  almost  a  woman !     But  I  need  not  have  asked  you  ;  for 
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I  know  70a  ore  at  any  rate  vise  enongh  not  to  notice  nnkindty  whatever 
unpleasant  things  you  may  be  forced  to  see  en  famiUe  hj  becoming  one 
of  ua,  for  so  you  really  are.  That  is  youc  misfortune.  I  have  never  £»• 
gotten  it  is  a  misTortone  for  you ;  and  I  ask — no,  I  do  -aiA  ask  yon  to 
be  kind  to  mine,  for  Uiat  I  see  you  arc,  by  you  loc^ng  so  ashamed  at 
having  discovered  my  shame." 

"  Not  shame,  madame." 

"  Tes,  Mai^aret,  shame.  Debt  is  shameful.  Ton  see  what  it  has  done 
for  MB  to-night.  It  kd  poor  Charlotte  into  a  fib  which  was  amiable, 
and  which  she  thoDght  necessaty;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  teU  yon  U 
could  not  be  innocent,  because  it  was  degrading.  You  aee  bow  much  I 
trust  \a  your  good  sense  in  using  such  language." 

"Don't,  then,  dear  madame." 

"  But  I  ought,  and  I  must,  onleSB  I  am  to  give  you  examples  of  petty 
degradation  without  warning  you  of  the  mischief.  And  what  followed 
upon  Charlotte's  fib— which  was  not  harmless  to  herself,  even  if  no  one 
else  is  injured  by  it  T  I  lose  temper  in  your  presence,  and  am  rude  to 
her :  all  by  the  irritation  and  shame  of  debt." 

"  But  Miss  Lamont  was  not  kind  to  you  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  7  "  she  asked,  wistfidly. 

"  She — ahe  did  not  care  ! " 

"  And  you  do  ! "  B<ud  Madame  Lament,  at  which  mj  heart  bq;ao  to 
swell  out  of  all  proportion.  But  had  I  not  just  been  told  that  I  was 
almost  A  woman  ? 

Madame  Lamont  turned  her  face  thoughtfully  to  the  lamp  for  a 
moment  (which  helped  me  to  set  up  unstable  womanhood  again),  amd  then 
continued, — 

"  You  are  my  daughter  too,  to-night ;  and  I  will  not  atop  short  in  (he 
lesson  now  that  it  has  b^:un,  unfortunately.  Besidea,  we  must  do  justice 
to  Charlotte.  Yon  tiiink  she  does  not  care  for  anything.  Now,  anppoae 
I  told  you  that  that  comes  originally  of  d^t  1 " 

*'  I  do  not  understand." 

"  No,  niy  dear,  nor  can  I  expliun.  But  justify  my  confidoice  in  yon 
by  taking  what  I  say  not  as  a  matter  of  curioai^,  but  like  a  geognphical 
ftct,  for  instance,  which  you  are  not  obliged  to  siil  and  verify.  It  is 
aomething  painfully  told  £n;  your  good,  snd  rather  to  settle  cariosity, 
in  &ct.     And  after  what  you  have  seen  and  said        ." 

"  I  have  no  cunosify  at  all,  madame,  and  I  hope  I  have  aoid  ootbing. 
I  am  sure  I  never  will  1 " 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  that  pathetic,  painfiil  picture— a 
woman  etruggling  against  conscious  humiliation.  "  But  as  fat  Miss 
Lament,  and  that  she  doesn't  care.  It  is  not  much  to  tell  yoa  now, 
Margaret,  that  her  fault  la  her  unhappinesa  ;  and  though  I  think  she  may 
not  see  the  matter  fitirly,  she  has  reason  enough  to  bdieve  that  my  debts 
first  occasioned  the  unhappiness.  Well,  then,  if  she  does  not  care  for 
what  has  made  her  careless,  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised;  you  see  it  is 
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b11  according  to  the  fatal  logic  of  debt.  And  ao  we  mutt  not  :^n  be  angiy 
with  her,  though  she  appear  never  so  heartless — by  which  I  rather  mean 
hopeless,  you  know;  and  whenever " 

("  The  Catholic  gentleman  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  thongh,"  I 
thought.) 

— "  and  wbenerer  yon  sec  me  Tcry  unhappy,  whisper  to  yourself 
'  debt,'  and  refolve  to  avoid  what  is  always  a  curse,  and  to  women  a  fatal 
curse.  But  whisper  it  to  no  one  dse.  For  if  you  do — if  my  embarrass- 
ments became  known  to  the  parents  of  your  school-fellows,  what  would 
hsppen,  do  you  think?" 

I  shook  my  head,  for  1  saw  that  she  did  not  mean  that  tho  parents 
would  help  her  ont  of  the  embarrassments. 

"  There  would  probably  be  an  end  to  our  doily  bread,  my  dear," 

"Then  I'll  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  first,"  I  exclaimed,  angry 
and  sorry  at  once. 

"Do,  Margaret,"  said  madame,  smiling,  "for  on  that  condition  I  know 
I  shall  be  safe." 

With  this  grim  nuall  joke,  she  released  my  hand  in  token  that  the 
conrerBatiou  was  ended,  and  kissed  me  to  seal  what  had  been  said.  The 
hateful  "books"  were  put  aside,  and  ao  eager  waa  I  to  see  them  dis- 
posed of  in  the  writing-case  again,  that  I  hurried  to  help  madame,  and 
in  my  haste  pushed  two  of  the  horrible  neat  little  volumes  from  the 
table  on  to  the  floor.  Wltb  equal  eagerness  I  picked  them  up,  spita  of 
madame's  deprecations.  One  of  them  had  fallen  open,  and  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  it  had  a  pictorial  frontispiece — a  water-colour  portrait 
stuck  upon  the  inside  of  the  cover.  However,  I  waa  too  nnCrniilJnr  with 
account-books  to  discern  anything  very  remarkable  in  that. 

The  books  coffined  and  locked  in,  Madame  Lament  took  up  Charlotte's 
purse ;  I  resamed  woik  upon  my  own,  with  Idsure  to  ponder  madame's 
unwilling  confidences,  which  had  this  secret  satisfaction  for  me,  that  they 
made  me  ^11  more  a  "  woman."  Apart  fi:om  the  timid  fiutterings  of 
exultation  which  even  the  bare  idea  occauoned,  whenever  it  came  in, 
the  result  of  my  meditations  waa  a  revalsion  of  feeling  against  Uisa 
Lamont.  Madame  had  apologized  for  her,  not  only  mtb  generosity,  but 
with  decorum.  I  felt  it  was  in  a  great  measure  what  I  might  now  call  an 
apology  of  society ;  one  which  she  knew  would  be  accepted  as  beyond 
her  daughter's  deserts,  and  her  own  oulpabili^.  That  Charlotte  kept  an 
old,  cold,  corpse-like  grievance  between  herself  and  the  world,  particu- 
larly including  mamma,  was  plain  ;  and  recalling  many  little  scenes  and 
incidents  which  ought  to  have  given  me  the  discovery  long  ago,  I  saw 
in  the  same  retrospect  that  madame  bod  not  always  shown  herself  so 
tolerant  of  her  danghter'a  wilful  decease,  as  slie  had  done  to-night.  And 
only  debt  1  I  failed  to  see  that  it  was  natural  Miss  Lamont  "  ahould  not 
care,"  with  such  provoking  conuatency;  and  the  notion  returned  that 
there  must  be  something  sentimental  in  the  case  to  keep  her  grievance 
imburied.    If  not  the  Catholic  gentleman,  then  somebody  else.—— Had 
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HisB  Lamont'a  sireetheart  that  she  had  whea  she  iras  a  young  vomaa.  (it 
was  inconceivable  diat  she  should  hare  one  now  at  her  >gel),  had  he 
been  sent  to  prison  for  niadame's  debts  ?-~^nd  died  there  ? 

Being  myself  "almost  a  woman,"  I  began  to  pity  Miss  Lamont  again, 
at  the  mere  supposition  of  such  a  thing.  Between  the  meshes  of  my 
purse  appeared  pictures  of  the  poor  lover  seized  by  bratal  miaioos  of  die 
law,  and  thrast  into  gsol ;  pictures  of  )iin'  crouched  half  naked  in  the 
corner  of  a  Btone  cell,  haggard,  hungry,  dying,  indiffETcnt  even  to  Miss 
Lamont,  who,  with  her  bonnet  Mien  to  die  back  of  her  head,  and  hw 
hair  all  down,  stood  gazing  at  him  through  the  bars.  Dreadful  &te  !  if 
true.  And  every  moment  the  probabiUlgr  teemed  to  inovase,  aa  the 
pictures  grew  larger  and  more  distinct.  Bits  of  detail  came  in  with  sur- 
prising harmony  and  meaning,  the  most  remazkable  being  a  sword  and  a 
pair  of  epaulettes,  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  prison  wall.  These  I 
could  not  fail  to  connect  instantly  with  the  line  embossed  at  l}ie  hesd  of 
that  copy  of  Teraes  which  Miss  Lamont  had  given  me  to  read,  with  so 
much  mystery,  on  my  first  evening  at  school —  "  — th  Hussbts  1 " 

Now,  it  wss  not  that  I  thought  of  the  paper  fiiat,  and  imagined  the 
sword  afterirards ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fancy  recalled  the  &ct,  and  then- 
fore  I  was  all  the  more  impressed  by  what  to  my  mind,  untanght  to 
disentangle  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  seemed  almoeC  like  aa 
inspiration.  There  was  probably  a  lover — a  gentleman  in  the  Hoasais  ; 
there  certainly  was  debt;  deid's  last  terror,  as  I  understood,  was  a 
gaol ;  and  people  died  miserably  in  gaols ;  and  Charlotte  must  have 
lost  her  iover,  and  yet  the  original  cause  of  her  disastna  waa  debt^ 
madame's  debts :  then  the  lover  died  in  prison  &r  those  debts.  Sa^ 
I  suppose,  was  the  artless  process  of  deduction  which  amused,  or  rather 
amazed  me. 

Yes,  but  was  it  possible  t  Was  Madame  Lamont  capable  <tf  allowmg 
her  daughter's  lover  to  perish  in  prison,  or  was  this  only  another  of  the 
romantic  follies  I  had  so  often  been  taunted  with  ?  Bomandc  ioHj,  no 
doubt.  For  looking  into  madame's  &ce  for  the  ugns  of  a  hard  heut  or 
a  troubled  conscience,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  lady-like  placidicy  and 
benevolence  always  shown  there. 

But  she  was  little  more  at  her  ease  than  I  myself  peihqis;  and 
it  is  probable  that  during  my  cogitadous  I  had  glanced  towarda  her 
oAener,  and  with  looks  more  qieculalive,  than  I  was  conscious  of.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  she  suddenly  threw  down  h^  nettii^,  and  going - 
wearily  to  the  window,  annoonced  with  loud  satisfaction  that  the  rain 
had  ceaned,  and  the  moon  had  risen  very  brightly. 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  I'll  take  a  brisk,  brief  walk  along  the  e^tlanade. 
It  is  too  late  for  you,  my  dear;  Hisa  Lamont  will  accompany  me,  no 
doubt." 

Now  I  could  not  think  nine  o'clock  of  a  mocmlit  summer  erenli^  too 
late ;  but  then  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  a  "  good  think  "  in  solitude  to-night.     Indeed  it  waa  rather 
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as  if  the  ladies  had  taken  solitude  away  with  them  when  the  door  cloaed, 
aad  I  found  myself  quite  alone. 

More  light,  more  wanath,  more  cosinesB  ims  shut  in  with  the  ehntting 
of  the  door.  No  more  purBe-netting  for  me  either;  work  dropped  ftom 
my  hands,  and  dream-making  began.  I  went  to  the  window,  folded  the 
cortsins  about  me,  and  looked  out  upon  the  moomhiny  street. 

Now  the  moon  always  seemed  mine,  since  that  night  of  beauty  and 
terror  1^  the  brook — at  the  pool.  Its  fiice  was  motherly  ;  and  though, 
whenever  I  looked  on  it  and  thought  of  that  other  face  that  was  nether 
of  heaven  nor  earth,  the  vision  came  back,  it  came  back  softened,  more 
pensive,  no  longer  terrible  at  all.  In  these  chapters  about  my  school- 
days at  Hadame  Lament's  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  minLculons  phaatom, 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  qaite  forgotten  it,  or  that 
it  had  forsakenme.  No.  But  in  the  first  place  1  do  not  like  to  writo 
about  it  more  than  I  must ;  and  again,  it  is  true  that  after  my  "  omver~ 
sion"  opened  a  new  and  happier  existence  for  me,  I  tried,  if  not  to  forget 
the  old  days,  at  any  rate  to  put  off  my  old  self;  and  though  it  may 
presently  appear  that  I  did  not  succeed  so  well  aa  I  imagined,  it  did  come 
to  pass  that  by  the  time  I  am  now  wiidng  aboQt,  I  had  ceased  to  biood 
over  my  virions  and  suf^iciona,  and  was  content  to  think  of  them  as 
soberer  people  might  have  done  :  as  the  children  of  a  brain  hive-foU  of 
wonders,  alive  with  earnest  fantasies.  Still,  I  say,  I  had  not  quite  fin^tten 
that  &ce,  nor  had  it  forsaken  me.  To-niglit  I  saw  it  almost  as  plainly  u 
at  first — only  it  seemed  very,  veiy  fitr  off,  though  it  floated  in  the  hght  that 
flowed  over  the  flagstones  of  the  street.  It  was  more  beantiiul  and  tender 
now,  but  less  significant;  and  I  could  think  of  other  things  in  the  same 
moment  as  I  thought  of  it.  Many  scenes  came  back  out  of  my  past  life; 
that  life  which  w.is  done  and  ended  (apparently)  when  I  came  to  Madame 
Lament's ;  and  though  they  were  vividly  interesting  to  me  who  had 
Itvtd  them,  I  could  only  be  grateful  to  my  kind  goordian  who  had  ended 
tfaem  all, 

Have  I  BMd  anything  of  him  ?  Nothing  of  him,  yet  he  was  much  to 
tne  at  this  time  too,  and  had  a  large  aharo  of  my  tiionghts.  He  oama 
down  to  see  me  at  distant  intervals ;  passed  an  afternoon  with  us  in  a 
blunt,  speechless,  watchful  manner,  ascertained  my  wants,  and  went  away 
to  supply  them.  Sometimes  he  sent  me  a  letter,  which  modame  always 
read — by  Iiis  desire,  she  said  :  there  was  nothing  in  them  but  "  How  do 
you  do 7"  and  "Hope  you  are  still  a  good  girl,"  and  "Yours  affec- 
tionately." Nothing,  I  eay;  but,  besides  their  kindness,  these  letters 
made  me  feel  that  I  belonged  to  the  world  out  of  doors,  though  what 
part  I  should  probably  play  in  it  was  a  question  I  had  never  debated 
yet,  and  happily  could  not  foresee.  Still,  kind  bb  my  guardian  was,  I  do 
not  suppose  I  shonld  have  thought  of  him  much  if  he  had  not  got 
gloomier  as  time  went  on,  or  if  he  had  not  told  me  lately  (Apropos  of  a 
little  headache  of  mine)  of  some  disease  which  was  consuming  hia  life  away. 
But  while  he  spoke  he  looked  so  strong,  with  all  the  haadaomeneas 
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whicli  health  bestows  on  the  ugliest  man,  that  I  laughed :  and  tlten,  for 
a  tnomeat,  he  did  aeem  ill.* 

Meanwhile  here  am  I,  a  wiec  little  woman  in  the  vrindow-seat,  poodct' 
ing  the  things  which  bright  moonlight  never  £uled  to  bring  back  to  my 
memoiy.  It  was  not  in  them,  however,  that  I  was  moat  interested  at 
present,  but  rather  in  what  had  happened  that  evening,  and  mj  romantic 
theoiy  about  Miaa  Lamont.  On  refiection  I  was  not  so  satisfied  with  il; 
but  Btill  there  was  the  hussar,  and  I  could  not  help  connecting  Iiiin  in 
a  ha^,  maundering  way  with  the  congelation  of  Cliarlolte's  feelings. 
At  length,  when  I  had  almost  wandered  away  from  the  subject,  l]:e 
question  started  tip  in  my  mind — Whose  portrait  was  that  la  the 
nccounl-book?  A  portrait  in  an  account-book?  Hot  without  q>ecial 
reasons,  surely ;  reasons  connected  with  the  debte — and  with  Miss 
Lament's  uohappiness. 

When  this  thought  struck  me,  I  pushed  the  cartain  aside,  that,  not 
being  able  to  see  the  portrait  itself,  I  might  at  any  rate  look  on  what 
concealed  it  There  was  the  desk,  sure  enough ;  more,  there  was  the  key 
is  the  lock  I 

I  confess.  The  next  moment  I  stood  before  the  worn  leather  box, 
with  my  fingers  on  the  key;  trembling  with  curio«ty,  buraing  with 
shame.  The  baser  instinct  carried  me  to  the  desk  instantly ;  the  better 
made  me  pause,  breathless,  on  the  threshold  of  my  £rst  dishonoor.  Uj 
heart,  how  it  beat  I  my  cheeks,  how  they  burned  I  and  yet  I  kept  my 
hand  upon  the  key.  I  listened — there  was  not  a  sound ;  but  oh,  if 
any  one  could  see  1  But  then  it  was  not  madame's  accounts  I  wished  to 
peep  at,  nor  to  pty  into  any  of  her  secrets.  What  was  there  in  a  picture, 
a  portrait,  that  should  be  of  any  moment,  hidden  7  fieeidea,  I  had  already 
seen  it :  there  could  be  no  haroi,  then,  in  looking  again.    Ko,  I  would  not 

look,  it  was  a  guilty  tiling  to  do. And  at  the  eame  instant  the  desk 

was  opened.  The  desk  was  opened,  the  book  came  into  my  hands^ 
and  there  was  the  portrait  tmder  my  eager  shameful  gaze.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  young  man — handsome,  unknown  to  me,  and  not  in  nilitaiy 
dress,  even. 

That  was  my  grand  discoTcry  I 

Looking  at  it — what  had  I  learned,  aHicr  all?  That  foi  some  grave 
reason,  or  from  some  odd  whim,  Madame  lamont  had  affixed  a  man's  por- 
trait to  the  record  of  her  debts,  I  bad  already  seen,  innocently ;  and  now 
what  more  had  I  discovered  to  compensate  for  the  sraise  of  littleness,  of 
unalterable  dishonour,  tmder  which  I  shrank  when  those  eyes  of  insensible 
paint  met  mine  7  Nothing.  Stare  as  I  would,  tlicy  knew  not  roe,  and 
had  nothing  to  reveal.  In  my  heart  I  felt  the  emptiness  of  all  ill-doin^, 
as  I  snapped  the  lock  to  agiun — snapped  it  with  a  noise  so  shaqi  and 

■  I  do  not  remombcr  liaviDg  aoid  this,  or  Uarguel  Uashing.  Hut  if  b(\  t  bit 
upon  tbc  vciy  best  word  in  the  dictbnary  for  my  then  conilition,  tliat's  alL    Onlj  I 
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dreadful  tliat  I  started  at  the  sound.  In  my  fiicc,  when  I  stole  like  ft 
slippered  thief  to  tihe  glass  to  see  what  I  was  now,  I  beheld  all  that  I  felt 
in  my  heart :  it  \raa  a  pale,  empty  face,  nith  only  the  self-searching 
eyes  alive.  Well,  I  was  punished.  The  world  had  come  to  an  end  nov 
for  me,  it  seemed,  and  every  day  would  only  be  one  nearer  to  the  day 
of  judgment- 
Sec  how  we  change.  When  I  look  back  upon  that  little  girl,  shivering 
back  to  her  window-seat,  I  love  and  pity  and  reapect  her  as  if  she 
had  never  been  me.  Knowing  full  well  how  naughty  she  had  been, 
Margaret's  &n1t  appears  to  me  of  no  moment,  and  her  shame  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  great.  Certainly  it  is  touching.  For  I  know  I  havo 
no  shame  like  that  now  for  anything. 

What  could  I  do  7  Agiun,  nothing.  That  which  was  done  could  sot 
be  undone  :  the  &ce  in  the  book  came  out  upon  the  tlr  wherever  I  turned 
my  eyes,  and  seemed  to  say  so.  I  began  to  wish — not  that  I  had  never 
done  the  wrong,  that  appeared  so  hopeless.  I  wished  madame  would 
leave  me  no  longer  alone — for  how  could  I  be  trusted,  or  trust  myself? 
I  wished  she  would  come  and  £nd  me  out.  Or  I  might  confe»  7  No ; 
for  how  could  I  begin,  after  the  confidence  she  had  shown  me  to-night  ? 
how,  when  I  knew  she  had  so  much  need  to  trust  me  ?  But  I  might 
lead  to  my  own  diacovety  lif  throwing  the  desk  open,  and  then  madame 
would  herself  begin. 

Thus  I  diood  debating  miserably  when  a  loud  knock  was  made  at  the 
hall  door— too  loud  to  be  Madame  Lament's,  so  loud  that  my  heart  beat 
even  quicker  yet.  Had  I  been  detected  then  t  The  windows  opposite 
were  dark,  and  I  might  have  been  watched,  by  some  one  standing  there, 
whom  I  could  not  see.  But  our  curtains  were  drawn  ;  and  if  I  had  dis- 
nrmnged  them  so  that  anybody  could  look  in  when  I  started  fixim  the 
window,  I  most  have  noticed  it  aflerwards — ^yes,  for  my  guilty  ^yes  had 
searched  everywhere,  for  fear  I  had  been  spied.     As  for  the  man  whom 

I  had  seen  standing  in  the  street  a  little  while  since 

Some  one  entered  below.     A  word  or  two  passed  hurriedly,  and  a  . 
man's  feet  came  bounding  up  the  stairs.     Then  there  was  a  rapping  at 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  ;  but  how  could  I  answer  ?     Not  that  he 
waited  more  than  a  moment  for  permission,  but  walked  gmly  in.     He 
was  the  man  Avhoae  portrait  I  hod  been  so  wickedly  looking  at. 
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A   LETTER 

FROM  "J.  0."  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  "CORNHILL  MAGAZmE." 

Sut, — Mr.  Tbomoa  Hughes,  s  moBt  accompliabed  and  honest  geatleman, 
and  a  vsry  good  fri«id  of  mine,  hu  published,  in  the  Spectator  of  the 
Slst  of  October,  ft  criticism  of  mj  paper  on  tlie  ULow  Conrt-msnial. 
Mr.  Hughes  in  expoeiiig  what  I  am  enro  he  aincerelj  believes  to  be  the 
unpardonable  un&imeaB  with  which  my  paper  is  written,  q>eaks  eo  hand- 
somely of  me,  its  writer,  and  pays  bo  many  compliments  to  my  pea  at  tbt 
expense  of  my  oonacience,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  dissect  hii 
article  at  alL  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty^  those  whose  cause  I  bare 
undertaken  to  advocate  ;  and  that  were  I  to  Uas  in  nlence  the  rod  with 
wbioh  Mr.  Hughes  has  bo  rashly  smitten  me,  it  ought  be  supposed  that  I 
admitted  the  aocuracy  and  juatioe  of  his  critii^am,  in  whioh  case  otheis 
would  sufier  as  w^  as  thyself. 

I  thinlc,  ther^ire,  that'  1  bad  better  proceed  to  show,  as  I  can  mj 
Bsmly  do,  that  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  understand  the  subject  on  which  be 
attempts  to  confote  me;  that  he  has  not  taken  reasonable  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  its  details,  and  -that  the  argumenta  wiiieh  he  his 
used  tend  rather  to  establish  than  to  subvert  the  case  as  stated  by  me. 

Mr.  Hughes  opens  his  attack  thus: — 

"  The  first  grave  assertion  of  '  J.  O.'s  '  '  etory '  is  that  die  titoraie  scJ 
disdplioe  of  the  r^ment  were  good  when  Colonel  Crawley  joined,  and 
that  he  himself  admitted  this  with  rei^wct  to  the  non-commissioDad  officm 
and  men." 

This  assertion  Mr.  Hughes  ridiculee  as  £Jse  and  unfair. 

Now,  if  my  critic  will  turn  to  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  inemi>- 
randum  of  the  18th  December,  1862,  he  will  see  that  the  Commasder-io- 
Chief  of  the  British  Army  has  therein  stated  that  he  possesses  offida' 
proofs  that  at  the  time  Colonel  Shute  handed  over  the  6  th  Dragoons  to 
Colonel  Crawley,  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  that  regiment  were  ta* 
satisfactory  atate.  And,  in  taking  leave  of  his  officers,  in  March,  1861, 
but  one  month  before  Colonel  Ctamley  joined,  Colonel  Shute  said  to  tLira 
in  his  valedictory  address,  "  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  gratitude  to  n/ 
comrades,  as  well  as  with  the  greatest  pride,  that  at  every  inspection  aoJ 
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review  of  the  Inniakilliiigs,  I  have  heard  the  regiment  spoken  of  nrith 
admiration  " — (p.  144). 

With  respect  to  the  non-commiBuoned  oiScera  and  men,  I  conceive 
that  my  "  story  "  is  sufficiently  corrobortted  by  the  following  extract  from 
Colonel  Crawley's  own  adtuiBsions  on  that  point,  which  Mr.  Hughes, 
strangely  enough,  represents  himself  as  having  read  with  attention:— 
"The  state  in  which  I  found  the  regiment,  the  setting  np  of  the  men, 
their  steadiness  on  foot-parade,  their  orderly  and  reepecliul  condnct  to 
their  officers,  the  small  amount  of  crime,  and  the  general  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  non-commisaioned  officers  and  the  soldiers,  showed 
me  how  good  and  beneficent  had  been  Colonel  Bhute's  command  of  tlie 
regiment,  as  far  as  the  soldiery  were  concerned" — (p.  170). 

Mr.  Hnghes  next  plnnges  rather  wildly  and  unintelligibly  into  the 
eridence  bearing  on  Colonel  Crawley's  allied  presence  at  the  muster- 
parades  of  May,  1861,  and  January,  1862.  He  finally  arrives  at  the 
same  conclnEioii  as  myself — viz.,  "  that  Colonel  Crawley  was  not  on  the 
ground  during  either  of  these  parades;"  bathe  pleads,  □□  the  colonel's 
behalf,  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  came  on  to  the 
ground  soon  afler  the  parades  were  over.  This  leaves  the  seven  witnesses, 
who  swore  positively  that  they  saw  Colonel  Crawley  on  the  ground  during 
these  parades,  in  a  very  unpleasant  position,  from  which  I  invite 
Mr..  Hughes  to  extricate  them. 

My  critic  seems  to  forget  that  no  chutge  was  ever  brought  by 
Captain  Smales  against  his  colonel  for  culpably  neglecting  his  r^imental 
duties.  The  paymaster's  insubordinate  remarks  were  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"Yoa  petsecuto  me,  and  brmg  formal  charges  against  me  when- 
ever I  deviate  in  the  most  unimportant  dt^ee  from  my  official  duties. 
Do  you  never  deviate  from  yoors?  Hare  you  not  been  oflen  absent 
from  muster-parades  at  which  you  nevertheless  have  returned  yourself 
present?  Was  not  such  the  case  on  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  and  the  1st  of 
January,  1862  7" 

Colonel  Crawley  replied  to  these  queries  by  bringing  charges  of 
"falsehood  and  malice"  against  Capt^n  Smales  for  having  made  them, 
Now,  Mr.  Hnghes  declares  that  he  has  carefully  studied  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  and  that  Captun  Smales*  assertions  were  strictly  true,  for  [hat 
Colonel  Crawley  had  not  been  actually  present  at  either  of  the  parades  in 
question.     If  so,  where  was  "  the  falsehood  and  the  malice  ?  " 

I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make,  Mr.  Hughes  accuses  me 
of  having  improperly  and  un&irly  prejudged  the  case  about  to  be  tried 
at  Aldershott;  the  subject  of  which  is  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
"  the  arrests  of  the  sergeants,  and  the  conduct  of  the  court-martial  at 
Mhow."  Now  there  can  be  no  'denial  that  both  these  points  have  been 
effectually  prejodgcd  by  far  higher  antliorities  than  myself — viz.,  H.R.H. 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Judge  Advocate -General.     But  it  will 
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ROLTcelj  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hughca  bas  venttued  upon  his  pablic  criti- 
cism of  my  paper,  and  Uia  public  condonnatiou  of  myself,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  inibrm  himself  as  to  what  the  charges  really  are  apon 
which  Colonel  Crawley  is  about  to  be  tried.  If  he  will  inquire,  be  will 
find  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  eith»  witb  the  arrest  of  the 
aergeant-majors,  or  the  conduct  of  the  late  triaL 

The  approaching  inquiry  is  limited,  first,  ae  to  whether  Colonel  Crawly 
carried  oat  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  in  the  arrest  of  Sei^geant- 
major  Lilley  with  unnecessary  cruelty ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  whether  he 
falsely  stated  that  the  alleged  cruelty  with  whkh  Lilley  and  his  wife  were 
treated,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  his  Adjutant,  not  to  any 
orders  given  by  himself. 

I  invite  Mr.  Hughes  to  cite  a  ungle  sentence  in  my  paper  in  the 
Cornhill,  which  prejudges  either  of  these  two  points. 

'1  nm,  Sir, 

Toar  obedient  Servant, 

J.  0. 

Naplci,  Ocloher  IS. 
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